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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
REVISED 


Since the publication of the first edition nearly two 
years ago, the stream of new documentary material on the 
origins of the war has continued to flow very freely. Dr. G. 
P. Gooch and Professor H. W. Temperley have pushed for- 
ward with energy their admirable collection of British 
Documents, so that the sixth volume carries the story of 
Anglo-Gennan relations through the failure of the Haldane 
Mission in 1912. Austrian scholars took everyone by sur- 
prise last Christmas by presenting the world with eight 
closely packed volumes on Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussen- 
pohtik, containing nearly 12,000 documents from their ar- 
chives covering the years 1908 to 1914. This collection runs 
parallel to the German Die Grosse Politik, and is of especial 
value for the additional light that it throws on Balkan prob- 
lems in general and on Austro-Serbian relations in particu- 
lar. The French Government has published three initial 
volumes of Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, a monu- 
mental series which will eventually illuminate French for- 
eign policy from 1871 to 1914 in the same detail as has 
been done for German policy in the same period by Die 
Grosse Palitik. 

In addition to these official publications there have also 
appeared many valuable private publications containing 
important new documents or based on unpublished first- 
hand material. Dr. Bogitcheviteh’s unofficial collection, 
Die Auswartige Politik Serhiens 1903-1914, partly compen- 
sates for the Serbian Government's persistent failure to 
follow the example of other states in disclosing fully and 
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frankly their secret pre-war archives. Interesting light on 
leading English personalities and their psychology is con- 
tained in charming biographies, like Lord Newton’s Lord 
Lansdovme, Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Lord Carnock (better 
known as Sir Arthur Nicolson), and in Lord Morley’s re- 
markable Memorandum on Resignation. In La Politique 
Russe d’avant Guerre Baron Taube has stated in no un- 
certain terms what he knew of Izvolski and certain episodes 
in Russia’s pre-war policy. The present writer has also 
been privileged to read the advance pages of the first vol- 
ume of Professor B. E. Schmitt’s scholarly and detailed 
forthcoming work, The Coming of the War, 1914. 

These and many other recent publications of source 
material, as well as innumerable secondary monographic 
studies, can usefully be drawn upon to add an infinite 
amount of new detail to the story of the main outline of 
the origins of the war which I have tried to give within the 
compass of two volumes. But I do not find that they so 
essentially modify the chief thread of my narrative or my 
general conclusions that it is necessary in a revised edition 
to recast the whole form of the book. I have therefore 
mmnly confined the revision to rewriting several passages, 
to calling attention in the footnotes to important new ma- 
terial, and to adding a few supplementary notes at the end 
of the first volume. This has made possible the retention 
of the paging of the first edition, which it is hoped will be 
a convenience to students. Many of these revisions have 
already been made in the German and French editions. 

^ Sidney B. Fat 

Harvard University, 

June 28, 1930. 
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When the World War suddenly set Europe afiame and 
American public opinion, soon under the influence of propa- 
ganda and war prejudice, began to denounce Germany and 
the Kaiser as being guilty of causing it, the present writer 
refused to join in the chorus. His historical sense told 
him that in this present case, as in the past, no one country 
or no one man was solely, or probably even mainly, to 
blame. A little study of the documents in the Blue, Yellow 
and Orange Books which were early issued by the English, 
French and Russian Governments quickly convinced him 
that these documentary publications were by no means so 
complete and reliable (though more so than the White 
and Red Books, issued by Germany and Austria) that one 
could safely base sound and final conclusions upon them, 
as seemed to be believed by the millions of men and 
women who read such facile and superficial arguments as 
those of Mr. James M. Beck, and others who followed his 
cue. Therefore the present writer during the War re- 
mained silent, except for his discussions of the subject in 
college class rooms. 

When, however, the new socialist governments of Ger- 
many and Austria published in 1919 a very complete col- 
lection of documents from the secret archives relating to 
the diplomatic crisis of July. 1914, this seemed to provide 
material for reaching at last some tentative opinion about 
the immediate causes of the War. These the present writer 
ventured to express in “New’ Light on the Origins of the 
War” published in the American Historical Review in 
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1920-1921. This called to the attention of scholars in this 
country the desirability of reconsidering opinions formed 
during the heat of the battle as to the immediate respon- 
sibility of causing it. With the publication of more docu- 
ments, especially from the Russian sources, and with the 
refusal of the French and British Governments to issue 
any such convincingly complete documentary record of 
their conduct in July, 1914, there soon arose a group of 
writers who demanded a “revision” of that clause in the 
Treaty of Versailles declaring that Germany and her allies 
were solely responsible. With some of these writers — 
especially with some of the anti-Poincare revisionists in 
France — the pendulum of opinion has been in danger of 
swinging nearly as far away from the golden mean of his- 
torical truth as in the case of those who formerly followed 
in the propagandist path of Mr. Beck. 

The present wTiter is no more inclined to accept the argu- 
ments of the former than of the latter. In the pages which 
follow he has no political motive, either to justify the 
Treaty of Versailles or to demand its revision but simply 
to carry out what a great master has defined as the proper 
task of the historian — to tell how it really came about. 
He has written, he hopes, sine ira ac studio. If he has made 
infrequent citations from the mass of controversial litera- 
ture which has grown up in regard to the origin of the 
war, this is not because he has not read a very considerable 
part of it, but because he widies to avoid controversy and 
reach his conclusions as far as possible from documentary 
evidence. The mass of documentary and autobiographical 
material is now so great that it affords either of two 
possibilities. On the one hand, a writer by centering 
attention on the acts of any one man or country, and 
by picking out passages in the documents to support his 
contention, can easily make a seemingly convincing argu- 
ment for the uninitiated, that this or that man or country 
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was altogether angelic or devilish in motives and methods. 
On the other hand, a writer may conscientiously try to 
look fairly at all sides of the question, explain acts from 
the point of view of the actors themselves instead of from 
that of their champions or enemies, and try to reach an 
unbiassed judgment. Needless to say it is the latter pos- 
sibility which is attempted in the present volume. With 
what success, the reader must judge. 

In the troublesome matter of transliterating Slavic propier 
names the best practice of American libraries has been fol- 
lowed, so far as is possible, without the use of diacritical 
marks. But in the case of some Russian names of German 
origin, like Schilling for Shilling, and in a few Serbo-Croat 
names, such as Princip for Printsip, popular usage has 
been allowed to prevail over proper practice. 

Quotations from the documents and foreign works are 
usually made from direct translations from the original, 
rather than from translations into English which have been 
made by others. This is because the latter are sometimes 
abridged, or because the present writer made his translation 
prior to the publication of other translations, or because he 
prefers his own rendering to that of others. If the quota- 
tions from the documents are often tediously long, it is 
because he wishes to avoid as far as possible picking out 
phrases or sentences which might give a suggestio falsi or 
suppressio veri In some cases, for the sake of brevity, 
prolix phrases and titles have been curtailed or omitted; 
“Austria,” for instance, has been commonly used in place 
of “Austria-Hungary.” 

No formal bibliography is included in these volumes, be- 
cause reference to all the more important recent literature 
of the subject has been made either in the List of Abbre- 
viations, in the text, or in the numerous bibliographical 
footnotes in connection with each topic in the text; most of 
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those v’hich contain several titles are cited in the Index 
under "Bibliography.” 

Among the various bibliographies which include refer- 
ences to the less recent literature, the most helpful are the 
following. G. W. Prothero, Subject Index of the Books re- 
lating to the European War, 1914-1918, acquired by the 
British Museum, 1914-1920 (London, 1922); A. von 
Wegerer, Literatur zwr Kriegsschuldfrage (Berlin, 1923, new 
ed , 1926) ; J. L. Kunz, Bibliographie der Kriegsliteratur 
(Berlin, 1920); Die Kriegsschuldfrage. Ein Verzeichnis der 
Literatur des In- und Auslandes, hrsg. vom Bbrsenverein 
der Deutscken Buchhandler (Leipzig, 1925) ; A. Lum- 
broso, Bibliografia ragionata della guerra delle nazioni 
(Roma, 1920) ; H. H. B Meyer, Check List of the Literal- 
ture and Other Material in the Library of Congress on the 
European War (Washington, 1918); and the valuable 
Catalogues Methodiques (Paris, 1921 ff.), issued by the' 
Bibliothegue et Musee de la Guerre, and edited by J. 
Dubois, C. Appuhn, C. Bloch, and others 

For keeping abreast with current literature on the ori- 
gins of the War there are two excellent periodicals largely 
devoted to the subject' Die Kriegsschuldfrage, edited by 
A. von Wegerer (Berlin, 1923 ff.); and Revue d’Histoire 
de la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, 1923 ff). Articles, critical 
reviews, and titles of new books may be found in the vari- 
ous historical and political journals, such as the American 
Historical Review, English Historial Review, Slavonic Re- 
view, Historische Zeitschrift, Revue Historique, Krasnyi 
Arkhiv, Foreign Affairs, the New York Times Current His- 
tory, Political Science Quarterly, European Economic and 
Political Survey, Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, Euro- 
paische Gesprdche, L’Europe Nowvelle. Evolution, the 
Bulletin of the Central Commission for Neutral Investiga- 
tion of the Causes of the World War, and many others. 

To those who have kindly permitted the reproduction of 
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many of the illustrations the writer wishes to express his 
gratitude — to Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong for the por- 
trait of M. Pashitch and the facsimile of the Austrian Dec- 
laration of War; to Mr. R. H. Lutz of the Hoover War 
Library for the Minutes of the Russian Council of Minis- 
ters; to the editors of Current History for the portraits of 
MM. Sazonov and Sukhomlinov; to the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company for the portraits of MM. Benckendorff, 
Cambon, Metternich, and Lichnowsky, which appeared in 
Viscount Grey’s Twenty-Five Years; and to Herr A. von 
Wegerer for several of the German and Austrian portraits 
and for the material for the maps which appeared in Die 
Kriegsschuldjrage. 

Finally, the author takes pleasure in acknowledging his 
indebtedness to Professor J. F. Jameson and the late Pro- 
fessor Coolidge, who first encouraged him to undertake this 
study; to Professor B. E. Schmitt, who read parts of the 
manuscript; and to Professors W L. Langer and L. B. 
Packard, who read the proofs But they are in no way 
responsible for the errors or the views expressed. 

S. B. F. 

July 28, 1928. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE WAR 




THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 

CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The Greek historian Thucydides, in his history of that 
catastrophe to ancient civilization when Spartan mili- 
tarism triumphed over Athenian democracy, makes the dis- 
tinction between the more remote or underlymg, and the 
immediate, causes of war. It is the distinction between the 
gradual accumulation of inflammable material which has 
been heaped up through a long period of years and the 
final spark which starts the conflagration. The distinction 
is a good one. It is equally applicable to the World War. 
Failure to observe it has often led to confusion of thought 
in regard to responsibility for the War, since responsibility 
for the underlying causes does not always coincide with re- 
sponsibility for the immediate causes. One country may for 
years have been much to blame for creating a general situa- 
tion dangerous to peace, but may have had relatively little 
to do with the final outbreak of war — or vice versa. 

The question of the causes of the War may be said to 
have passed through three phases during the past dozen 
years, each phase being determined to some extent by the 
material available for judging the question. During the 
first two phases the discussion centered largely around the 
question of the immediate causes, that is, the rapid train 
of events from the assassination of the Austrian Archduke 
at Sarajevo on June 28, to the outbreak of war between 
Germany and England on August 4. In the third phase, 

l 
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however, scholars have begun to explore more fully and 
justly the rioter causes of the War. In each of these 
phases there has been a change in the angle from which the 
question has been approached. At first, during the War, 
writers sought to fix the “guilt” for having caused this un- 
paralleled “crime” upon a few single individuals — chiefly 
the Kaiser, the Pan-Germanists, and the Austrian and 
German mditarists. Then, with the publication of more 
complete documents which began in 1919, it was seen that 
the Entente thesis of the sole responsibility of Germany 
and her allies was no longer tenable, and writers who de- 
manded a “revision” of the Treaty of Versailles tended to 
go to the other extreme of fixing the “gudt” upon Entente 
leaders — MM. Izvolski, Poincare, Sazonov, and even upon 
Sir Edward Grey. Finally, with the growing realization 
that all the Powers were more or less responsible, and with 
the increased attention which came to be given to the under- 
lying causes of the War, more judiciously and historically 
minded persons were less inclmed to accept the easy solution 
of explaining the War on the scapegoat or personal devil 
theory — that is, of the “guilt” of this or that individual.^ 
They fell back on the truer explanation that the War was 
caused by the system of international anarchy involved in 
alliances, armaments, and secret diplomacy.^ But, after 
all, the “system” was worked by individuals; their personal 
acts built it up and caused it to explode in 1914. In the 
discussion of the future, it will be the work of the historian 
to explain the political, economic, and psychological mo- 
tiyes-which caused these individuals to act as they did. He 
will also cease to talk about “war guilt,” since no person in 
authority was guilty of deliberately working to bring about 

1 Cf. M. H Cochran, "New Phase of War GuJt Controversy,” in 
Cvrreni Hulory, XXVI, 71-76, April, 1927 

2 Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson gives a scholarly, effective, and charmingly 
written exposition of this view. The Inlemational Anarchy, J904-J91i, 
London, 1926. 
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a general European War. But he will still continue to dis- 
cuss the “responsibility” which each statesman must bear 
for acts which ultimately contributed to the catastrophe.® 
For this reason the present writer has always preferred the 
term “war responsibihty” to “war guilt.” The German 
phrase, Kriegsschvldjrage, is open to either interpretation. 

Let us now look briefly at the various phases through 
which the discussion has passed, as determined to some ex- 
tent by the material upon which it has been based. 

1. THE DISCUSSION OF “RESPONSIBILITY,” 1914-1919 

During the War and the Versailles Peace Conference, the 
discussion concerning responsibihty for the immediate out- 
break of the War, so far as it rested on anything more than 
national prejudice, war hatred, and deliberate propagandist 
misrepresentation, was based on the public statements of 
leading oflicials, and on the collections of diplomatic docu- 
ments published by each government soon after July, 1914. 
The first of these was the “Preliminary Memoir and Docu- 
ments Concerning the Outbreak of War,” commonly known 
as the German White Book. It was laid before the Reichs- 
tag on August 3, having bft::n, in the words of the German 
Chancellor, “put together under the pressure of over- 
whelming events.” Its purpose was to prove to the German 
people that Germany was fighting a war of self-defense 
against Russian aggression. It was a plausible statement. 
It was supported by 27 telegrams and letters which were 
neatly fitted into the argument, but were not given in their 
proper chronological sequence. To the German people, to 
whom the book was primarily addressed, the argument was 

8 Cj. G. P. Gooch, Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy 
(London, 1927), pp 206-214 This volume, which he describes as "a 
camerie, not a bibliography”, is an admirably fairmmded and well informed 
summary review of some three hundred of the most important docu- 
mentary publications and other first-hand matenal appearing since the 
outbreak of the War and dealing with the period 1890-1919. 
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tx)nvincmg. They went through the War, honestly belief* 
ing that the/, were fighting a war of self-defense forced upon 
them by Russia. Outside of Germany, however, the White 
Book made the worst possible impression. It was quickly 
noted that among the 27 telegrams there was not a smgle 
despatch between Berlin and Vienna; and yet everyone 
knew that during the July crisis there must have been a very 
active interchange of telegrams between the two Central 
Powers. Germany had asserted that she tried to exert 
pressure upon Austria to accept negotiations to preserve 
peace, but there was not a document in the White Book to 
prove the assertion. People naturally concluded that Ger- 
many did not dare to publish the truth. They distrusted 
the specious argument by which the German Chancellor 
persuaded the Reichstag to vote the war credits. In fact, 
the White Book, instead of convincing persons outside 
Germany of her mnocence, had exactly the opposite effect. 
As we now know, however, the German White Book con- 
tained a great deal of truth, but not the whole truth. One 
reason for the inclusion of so few documents was the physi- 
cal impossibility of printing within a few hours the great 
mass of telegrams which had been exchanged during the 
preceding weeks. Even could they have been published in 
time to be laid before the Reichstag, it would have been 
impossible to read and digest their contents in a short time. 
The Chancellor evidently had to make a selection, and he 
selected those few letters and telegrams which were of 
greatest significance and which supported his arguments. 
He also omitted so far as possible matters which would 
have offended England and France, with whom Germany 
was still at peace at the time the White Book was compiled 
— a fact often overlooked in judging it later.* 

In contrast to the German White Book was the British 

•* CJ. A Bach, “Das erete deutsche Weisebuch,” in Die Knegt 
tchiUdJrage. Ill, 768-776, Nov., 1925. 
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Blue Book, which was laid before Parhament on August 6, 
1914. This contained 159 documents.® They were arranged 
in strict chronological order and left to tell their own story. 
Compared with the German publication, the British book 
seemed to be fairly complete, candid and convincing. At 
first sight it appeared that all documents of any impor- 
tance were included. They gave the impression that Sir 
Edward Grey had striven honestly for the preservation of 
peace, but that he had been thwarted in his efforts by Ger- 
many’s rejection of all peace proposals, and by Austria’s 
precipitate action against Serbia. Outside Germany, there- 
fore, a host of writers hastily jumped to the conclusion that 
Germany and Austria had deliberately plotted the War and 
were solely responsible for it. This conclusion was strength- 
ened by the documentary publications put forth by the 
other Governments.in the following months. 

A Russian Orange Book, pubhshed August 7, with 79 
documents emphasized Russia’s efforts for peace. By falsi- 
fication and suppression of documents (as we now know) 
it concealed the truth about Russia’s mobilization and 
placed the war guilt on the Central Powers. In October, a 
Belgian Gray Book, with 79 numbers, gave the details of 
Germany’s flagrant violation of international law in dis- 
regarding the neutrality of Belgium. The Serbian Blue 
Book of November 18, 1914, recounted in 52 documents 
what this httle country had had to suffer at the hands of 
Austrian oppression. It gave no hint of Serbia’s guilty 
responsibility for the Sarajevo assassination which has re- 
cently been revealed. On the contrary, it asserted Serbia’s 
innocence and regret. It pointed out the criminal deceit by 
which the Austrian Government at first assured Europe of 
its moderation, then suddenly issued an ultimatum impos- 

*Two other documents, Nos 160 and 161, were added m a later 
edition. C/, BX), pp. vi-xiii. Further bibliographical details concerning 
this, and Uie other documentary publications mentioned below, may be 
found m the list of abbreviations ^ove. 
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sible of acceptance, and finally made a general conflagration 
inevitable by declaring war on Serbia. 

Finally, on December 1, 1914, the French Government, 
after ample time for compilmg a collection of documents, 
published its Yellow Book. This differed from the collec- 
tions hitherto published in that it contained a selection of 
alleged telegrams dating back several months prior to the 
Archduke’s murder. These set forth all Germany’s belli- 
cose tendencies and military preparations, and easily 
convinced readers, who had been hearing exaggerated 
stories of German atrocities in Belgium and France, that 
Wilham II “had come to think that war with France was 
inevitable,” and “believed in the crushing superiority of 
the German army and in its certain success.” The rest of 
the French Yellow Book, hke the English BIilb Book, ap- 
peared to be a fairly complete, candid, and convincing set 
of documents chronologically arranged; they are full of 
suspicions of German and Austrian duplicity and warlike 
intentions, in contrast to assertions of French desire for 
peace, as evidenced, for instance, by the order for the with- 
drawal of French troops ten kilometres behind the frontier. 
It was not till many years later that it became evident that 
the French Yellow Book was neither so complete nor candid 
after all, since some important telegrams had been sup- 
pressed altogether and others had been altered.® 

An Austrian Red Book, published on February 3, 1915, 
as a reply to the Serbian Blue Book, contained 69 docu- 
ments, but the most important of these had already ap- 
peared in the daily press, and the remainder threw but little 
light on the secret relations between Berlin and Vienna in 
connection with Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia and the 

9 The most complete and severe criticism of it is by G Demartial, 
L’tvangile du Quai D’Orsay, Pans, 1926 The German edition, Dos 
framoaische Gelbbuch von 1914, Berlin, 1926, prmta conveniently such 
French documents as have been made public since 1914, and contains val- 
uable footnotes on others 
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failure of all peace proposals. The Austrian Red Book evi- 
dently had suppressed a large number of essential docu- 
ments. By persons outside Austria and Germany, therefore, 
it was generally thought to be as unreliable and self- 
incriminatory as the German White Book itself. 

As the hfe and death struggle of the nations went on 
from month to month and became ever more grim and 
bitter, war hatred, national prejudice, and poisonou%,propa- 
ganda wrought such devastating results that few persons 
cared, or were able, to study carefully and critically even 
such documentary evidence as was now at hand. Leading 
officials in all countries had made war speeches asserting 
the innocence of their own acts, and throwing the responsi- 
bility upon the enemy. The result was that, at the close 
of the War, a “Commission on the Responsibility of the 
Authors of the War,” presided over by Mr. Lansing, sol- 
emnly reported to the Peace Conference: 

The War was premeditated by the Central Powers to- 
gether with their allies, Turkey and Bulgaria, and w'as the 
result of acts deliberately committed in order to make it 
unavoidable. Germany, in agreement with Austria-Hungary, 
deliberately worked to defeat all the many conciliatory 
proposals made by the Entente Powers. 

In the deliberations of this Commission, as one of its 
members, Mr. J. B. Scott, tardily recognized five years later, 
“Unfortunately no Germans were allowed to take part.” A 
German delegation, to be sure, was officially allowed to 
present a German White Book Concerning the Responsi- 
bility of the Authors of the War,’’ drawn up by Professor 
Hans Delbrvick, the well-known historian, Professor Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, Count Montgelas, and Dr. Max Weber. 

r Deutschland schiddigf Deutsches Weissbueh uber die Verantieort- 
lichkeii der Urheber des Kneges, Berlin, 1919 (Eng trans. published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1924). 
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“It is an official document whose importance can neither 
be overlooked nor minimized,” as Mr. Scott correctly ob- 
serves in the English translation published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in 1924. It contained 
valuable new evidence tending to prove that the accusation 
formulated by the Commission was historically incorrect, 
and morally unjustifiable. In spite of this, the Commission 
paid virtually no attention to it, and Germany was forced 
to accept the dictum of the victors in Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles: 

The Allied and Associated Governments afiBrm, and Ger- 
many accepts, the responsibility of Germany and her allies 
for causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their nationals have been 
subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Germany and her allies. 

2. THE DISCUSSION OP “RESPONSIBILITY” AFTER 1919 

(a) New Documents on the Immediate Causes 

A second phase of the question of the immediate causes 
of the War began with the publication of the Kaiutsky 
Documents, These, and other new documents and memoirs 
to be mentioned below, made it clear that Germany had not 
plotted or wanted a European war. Scholars in all coun- 
tries gradually came to agree that, though Germany was 
responsible for having at first foolishly encouraged Austria 
to take action against Serbia, Germany supposed (wrongly, 
as it turned out) that the conflict could be “localized”; but 
when it began to appear that “localization” was doubtful 
and that Russia might intervene, Germany tried to restrain 
Austria and made genuine efforts to prevent the Austro- 
Serbian conflict from developing into a World War. What 
are these new documents and memoirs upon which this re- 
vised view rests? 
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The Kautsky Documents,^ pubhshed in December, 1919, ' 
were a consequence of the German revolution at the close 
of the War. The new German republic made the veteran 
Socialist leader, Karl Kautsky, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He was authorized to edit all the docu- 
ments m the German Foreign Office which might throw 
light on the origins of the World War. He and his assistants 
carefully copied, arranged, and annotated a mass of papers 
in eighteen volumes in the archives containing the diplo- 
matic correspondence during the July crisis of 1914. In 
contrast with the meager German White Book of 1914, with 
its 27 documents, the Kautsky publication comprises 1123 
documents, of which 937 are given in extenso and the re- 
mainder in a sufficiently full summary. The letters and 
telegrams are arranged in strict chronological order, and 
allowed to speak for themselves. The editors have merely 
added convenient cross references, indexes, and data as to 
the exact day, hour and minute when each despatch was 
sent and received. This extraordinarily precise and unpre- 
cedentedly complete compilation, containing detailed in- 
formation which was unfortunately lacking in documentary 
publications issued early in the War, now made it possible 
to determine with considerable nicety just how much a 
German official knew when he took any action. It enabled 
one for the first tune to judge with knowledge and fairness 
of the motives, the honesty, and the abihty of the men 
guiding the German ship of state in 1914. It laid the basis 
for the beginning of a scholarly study of the immediate 
responsibility for the War. It showed scholars that during 
the critical days before the War, Germany had made real 
efforts to avert it, but that she had been guilty of blunders 

* Die deutschen Dokumenle zum Knegmushruch, ed by Karl Kautsky, 
Graf Max Montgelaa and Prof Walter Schuckmg, 4 vols., Charlottenburg, 
1919, new enlarged edition, 1927 , Eng ed , Outbreak of the World War, 
Oerman Documents Collected by Karl Kautsky, New York, 1924 (Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace). 
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and mistakes in judgment which contributed to set fire to 
the inflammable material heaped up in the course of yeara 
It showed, moreover, that the notion that Germany had 
deliberately plotted the World War was a pure myth. 

In Vienna, Dr. Roderich Gooss did for the Austrian 
Foreign Office what Kautsky had done for the German. In 
contrast with the 69 documents of the original Austrian Red 
Book, Dr. Gooss’s three-volume Austrian Red Book of 
1919,^ contained 352 documents. They revealed the reck- 
less diplomacy by which Austria dragged Germany into a 
World War which Austria did not want, but which she was 
willmg to risk in her determination to put an end to the 
danger which menaced her from the side of Serbia. 

In Moscow the Bolshevists had already taken advantage 
of their advent to power to publish in their newspaper, 
Pravda, in the winter of 1917-1918, a series of secret treaties 
and other papers which revealed the imperialist and mili- 
tarist aims of the fallen Tsarist regime between 1881 and 
1917.*® To these the Soviet Government added in 1922 a 
massive and invaluable collection of Materials for the His- 
tory of Franco-Russian Relations from 1910 to 1914. This 
contained, among other things, the complete exchange of 
telegrams between the Russian Foreign Office and the 
Russian Embassy in Paris between July 24 and August 2, 
1914.** Bai'on von Romberg took this series of telegrams 
and printed them in conjunction with the telegrams betw’een 
Paris and St. Petersburg which had appeared in the Russian 
Orange Book of 1914. By using red ink for the former and 
black ink for the latter, his Falsifications of the Russian 


^ Diplomattsche Aktemlucke tvr Vorgeschichte des Kricgee 1914.: 
Ergamungen und Nachtrage zum Osterreichisch-Unganschen Rolbueh, 
3 vols., Vienna, 1919 (Eng trans 1920) 

10 Rearranged and translated, in Dahumente aue den nusnschen 
Qeheimarchiven aovxil sie bis zum Juh 1918 eingegangen sind, Berlin, 1918 
Malerialy po htoni Franko-Russkikh Olnoshenu za 1810-1914. 
Moskva, 1922, pp 513-526 
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Orange Book gave striking proof of the deceptions by 
which the Russian Government had sought in 1914 to hide 
its responsibility for the War. Not only had it completely 
suppressed half of the telegrams actually exchanged be- 
tween Paris and St. Petersburg, including some of great 
importance, but, even m the telegrams which were pub- 
lished, important passages were omitted, and in some cases 
deliberately forged words were added. These Russian reve- 
lations began to shake the confidence of scholars in the com- 
pleteness and reliability of the other Entente documentary 
publications which had been accepted outside the Central 
Powers as good evidence of Entente innocence and German 
guilt. 

The incompleteness and unreliability of the Tsarist 
Russian Orange Book was further evidenced in 1922 by the 
pubhcation in the Bolshevist historical journal. Red Ar- 
chives , of all the despatches exchanged between St. Peters- 
burg and the Russian Embassy in Berlin during July, 1914. 
Accompanying these is a long memoir which Bronevski, the 
Russian Charge d 'Affaires at Berlin, w'rote immediately 
upon his return to Russia at the outbreak of War, m w'hich 
he recounted in detail the events of his last days in Berlin. 

In 1923 Baron Schilling’s Diary of the Former Ministry , 
of Foreign Affairs, which had lain hidden aw'ay in a cup- 
board, was discovered and published by the Bolshevists.^* 
It gave a new and vivid account of the doings and conver- 
sations of the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonov, be- 
tween July 16 and August 1, 1914. The diary is especially 
valuable because Schilling was M. Sazonov’s confidential 
assistant {Chef de Cabinet) at the Foreign Office, and sum- 

12 G von Roraberp, Die Fahehungrn des russischrn OrangehucheSt 
Der ivahre TGlcgrammwcchisel Parui-Peienburg bci Knegsaushruchf Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1932 (Eng trans , 1923) 

iSiCrosnyi Arkhw, I, 163 fif 

14 “Nachalo Vomy 1914 Podennaia Zapis b. Ministerstva Inost* 
ranuykh Del,” in KroKn^yt Arkhiv, IV, 1-^2 
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inarized on the spot conversations which his chief reported 
to him, but of which no other Russian record exists. Baron 
Schilling also pasted mto the diary the text or summaries 
of important telegrams which passed in and out of the 
Foreign Ofl5ce, but which were suppressed from the Russian 
Orange Book, and had hitherto reinamed unknown. In the 
mtroduQtion to Major Bridge’s English translation of the 
diary, Baron Schilling, who has been living in London, con- 
firms its authenticity and high historical importance, and 
gives interesting details of the manner in which it was 
composed.*® 

From these various Bolshevist publications we now have 
a fairly complete record of the Russian diplomatic corre- 
spondence for the July crisis. It consists of more than 200 
telegrams, instead of the misleadmg and partly falsified 79 
documents in the Russian Orange Book of 1914^'^ 

Some Entente sympathizers, like Grelling, Romieu, and 
Ex-President Poincare, have sought to throw suspicion and 
doubt on the honesty and reliability of these new revelations 
from the German, Austrian and Russian archives.** This is 

ns Major W Cyprian Bridge, How the W or Began in 1914, Being 
the Diary oj the Russian Foreign Office (London, 1925), pp 11-17, cited 
hereafter as "Schilling’s Diary,” but the present writer does not always 
follow the wording of the English translation which is sonietinies inaccu- 
rate; for instance telegrams Nos 1504-1509 (p 36’f ) belong under July 
"26” instead of “25 ” 

18 A convenient German edition of them has been published by A 
von Wegerer, Das Kusswche Orangebuch von 1914, Berlin, 1925 There 
appear to be still lacking some of the despatches exchanged by the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs with Russia's representatives in 
London, Vienna and the Balkan States, for his despatches to hia repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Italy from July, 1914, 
until the entrance of these states into the war, see Das Russische Orange- 
buch ueber den Knegsausbruch mil der Turkei, ed F Stieve (Berlin, 
1926) , and Daa Zanstiache Rusaland tm Wellknege, ed M Pokrovski 
(Berlin, 1927) 

17 R Gielling, La Campngne “Innocenliste" en Allemagne et le TrantS 
de Versailles, Pans, 1925, J Romieu, The Bolshevist Publications and 
French Policy, Pans, 1922, R Poincare, "The Responsibility for the War” 
m Foreign Affairs (NY), October, 1925, pp 10-11; Au service de la 
France, I, 186f , 308, 310, 360, 374, 11, 336, III, 92ff 
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because these new documents have led scholars to believe 
that Germany was much less responsible, and that Russia 
and France were much more to blame, than was at first sup- 
posed. But no one has ever satisfactorily proved that the 
documents just described are in any way fictitious or falsi- 
fied. On the contrary, all the new material fits together like 
a mosaic, and one part confirms another. Furthermore, one 
of the best reasons for believing that these documents are 
genuine and fairly complete, and that the Socialist editors 
have made no effort to exculpate Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, is to be found in the fact that the editors have 
each tried to place the war guilt upon his own former gov- 
ernment. It IS curious to see how they have written pam- / 
phlets, based on the documents in their own archives, tend- 
ing to prove that their own former imperialist rulers were 
mainly to blame for the World War.‘® According to 
Kautsky, Germany deliberately and willingly pushed a 
hesitating Austria into action against Serbia and so mto a 
World War. According to Gooss, the unsuspecting Emperor 
William was the sacrificial lamb offered up on the altar of 
Berchtold’s reckless perfidy and obstinacy. While accord- 
ing to Pokrovski, the Director of the Archives in Soviet 
Russia — who is much nearer the truth — the causes of the 
War are to be found m the century-old Russian imperialist^ 
ambition for the control of Constantinople, the mfluence 
of Grand Dukes and militarists, the desire of Izvolski for 
revenge on Austria, and the support to these malign influ- 
ences which the Tsarist regime felt encouraged to expect 
from the capitalist governments of France and England. 
While the historian may take such partisan conceptions 

18 K Kautsky, Wie der Weltkneg entstand, Berlin, 1919; R. Gooea. 
Das Wiener Kabinetl und die EnMehuvg des Weltkneges, Wien, 1919, 
M N Pokrovski, Dm Korifertnzen, Hamburg, 1920, and Pokrovski’s 
articles in various Russian periodicals which are summanaed by A von 
Wegerer, “Aus Russischen Quellen.” in Die Knegsschvldj-age, III, 159-177, 
March, 1925 
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with a grail' of salt, he may at least be sure that none of 
these editors have consciously suppressed documents which 
would incriminate their former rulers, or have concocted 
material which would exculpate them. 

On the basis of this new documentary evidence, no 
serious historians any longer accept the dictum of the Allied 
victors of 1919 that Germany and her allies were solely 
responsible. They are all agreed that the responsibility is 
a divided one, they differ merely as to the relative responsi- 
bility of each of the Great Powers. Some writers, indeed, 
not alone m Germany but in other countries, especially in 
France,’® have been inclined to push the pendulum to the 
other extreme. For various reasons, they tend to relieve 
Germany and Austria of a large part of the responsibility, 
and place an increasing amount of the blame upon Russia, 
Serbia, France, and even England. One reason for this is 
that Serbia and France have never made the same complete 
and frank publication of archive material as Germany, 
Austria and Russia; and England did not do so until De- 
cember 1, 1926. 

Fmally, however, the British Government, realizing the 
undesirability of preserving further silence, and yielding to 
the request of distinguished historians, has at last, after a 
dozen years, issued an admirable collection of all its diplo- 
matic documents relating to the July crisis of 1914.®® It 

1® F g , Pevet, Detnartial, Diipin, Morhardt, Victor Margucritte, 
Lazare, and others, and in America, Judge Bausman, Mr S S Ewart, 
and Mr H E Barnes. 

Foreign Office Documents, June Z8lh-August 4lh, 19H, collected 
and arranged with introduction and notes by J W. Headlam-Morley, 
London, 1926 (forming vol XI of British Documents on the Ongms oj 
the War, 1898-1914, edited by G P Gooch and Harold Temperley) Among 
the numerous criticisms and reviews of these British Documents the 
following are especially noteworthy H Lutz, Lord Qrey und der 
Weltkneg (Berlin, 1927), pp 171-261, 346-408 (Eng trans., 1928), Count 
Montgelas, in KSF, 97-140, 443-448 (Feb -Mar , 1927) , Count Montgelas, 
British Foreign Policy under Sir Edward Grey (N Y , 1928) , H Del- 
bru(^, in Zeitschnft / I'ohtik, XVI, 561-570 (May, 1927) ; H E Barnes, 
m (N. Y.) Nation, CXXV, 161-163 (Aug 17, 1927); B. E Schmitt, in 
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contains some 500 new documents and many important 
passages which were omitted from the British Blue Book 
of 1914. These suppressed passages relate largely to Eng- 
land’s relations with France and Russia, who were soon to 
become her allies, and show the close solidarity of the Triple 
Entente Powers. The addition of private letters of Sir 
Edward Grey, Sir Arthur Nicolson. and Sir Eyre Crowe, of 
the British Foreign Office, and their marginal “minutes” 
upon the documents, enables one to trace with the same 
accuracy the development of events in London, as was 
made possible by the Kautsky Documents for Germany. 

(b) MEMOIRS AXD RECOLLECTIONS 

In addition to these diplomatic documents, there has 
come a flood of apologetic memoirs and pamphlets from the 
men who played a prominent part m 1914. Some of these 
deal only with the diplomatic ciisis immediately preceding 
the War , most of them also reach back and touch upon the 
remoter underlying causes as well As was to be expected, 
the stream began to flow from the defeated side. After the 
German collapse of 1918, just as after the French debacle 
of 1871, the ex-Kaiser’s former officials sought to throw the 
blame for the War on the late enemy or upon fellow officials. 
Austrian leaders soon followed German example. And more 
recently the stream has been sw'ollen by Russians in exile, 
Frenchmen on the defensive, injudicious Serbians, and even 
by hitherto reticent Englishmen. A full account of this 
autobiographical material may be found in Mr G. P. 
Gooch’s Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy, pub- 
ished in 1927, with Supplements, 1928-29 A few of the 
more important names may be mentioned at this point. 

Current History, XXV, 844-851 (Mar 1927), and other Amenoan scholars 
m The Saturday Review oj Literature, III, 729 f, 750 f, 781 f (April 16-30, 
1927) VoJ.s I-VI of these Bnluh Documents, covering the years 1898 to 
1912 m part., and the new Documents Diplomat iqiues Franfats (3 vtols , 
Pans, 1920-30) will form, when completed, together with the new Austnan 
Documents (9 vols , 1930), ia\aluable counterparts to Die Grosse Politik 
mentioned below in notes 63-64 
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The Reflections on the World War by the late Ger- 
man Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, deserve 
more serious attention than they have received; but they 
were written before peace was signed, under the terrible 
strain of war, by a man already broken in spirit and health. 
Without the new documentary material at his disposal, 
Bethmann still clung to the misconception which overtook 
him early m the War, that England was chiedy to blame. 
Herr von Jagow, the German Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, in his Causes and Outbreak of the World Wor,^® 
does not produce an impression of equal sincerity, but is 
illuminating in regard to the attitude of the German For- 
eign Office. Count Pourtales, the German Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, gives a very straightforward and reliable 
account of his last days in the Russian capital, and of his 
honest efforts to carry out the instructions of his Govern- 
ment to keep Russia quiet and thus preserve the peace of 
Europe. His narrative, At the Parting of the Ways,^^ has 
the advantage of being based on notes which he made on 
his journey home in August, 1914, while the facts were still 
fresh in his mind, and on the Embassy telegrams which he 
appears to have taken with him. Baron von Schoen, as 
German Secretary of State from 1907-1910 and Ambassador 
at Paris from 1910-1914, has left Memoirs which are dis- 
tinguished for their frankness and breadth of view; he is 
one of the few German diplomats of whom M. Poincar4 
speaks with cordiality and praise. These writers defend 
and justify the policy of the German Foreign Office. 

In contrast to them are other Germans who are wise 

*1 Th V Bethmann-Hollweg, Belracht-ungen turn Weltknege, 2 vole , 
Berlin, 1919-20 (Eng trans , 1920) 

22 G V Jagow, Ursachen und Ausbruch dea Weltknegea, Berlin, 1919 
28 Graf Pourtalra, Am Scheidewege tmachen Kneg und Fneden, 
Berlin, 1922 This is amplified in his more recent volume, Meine letzten 
Verhandlungen in St Petersburg Ende Juh 1914, Berlin, 1927 

24 Freiherr von Schoen, Erlebtea. Beitrage tur politiachen Geschtchte 
der neueslen Zeit, Berlin, 1921 (Eng trans., 1922) 
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after the event. Admiral von Tijpitz,*® in My Memoirs 
and in his more recent and valuable Political Documents, 
takes Bethmann severely to task for his optimism in hoping 
for a friendly understanding with England during the years 
before the War, and for his diplomatic bungling in the final 
crisis of 1914. Prince Lichnowsky’s bitter pamphlet, My 
London Mission , which was written during the War under 
a feeling of failure and the fire of criticism at home, is often 
unjust in its criticism of the German Government and not 
always well informed It has been relied on outside Ger- 
many to an extent far beyond what it deserves. The 
Memoirs of the ex-Kaiser at Doom, which ungenerously 
attempt to lay the blame on everyone else but himself, are 
full of inaccuracies and misconceptions. They are of little 
historical value except for the psych. ological light they 
throw upon their author, and tend to obscure rather than 
elucidate the truth as to the causes of the War. General 
von Moltke’s posthumous Recollections consist largely 
of letters to his wife covering the thirty years before the 
War. The brief chapter on the July Crisis, written after 
the Battle of the Marne and his removal from active cora- 

21 A V Tirpitz, Ennnrrungrn. Leipzig, 1919 (Eng trans , 1921), also 
Pohlische Dokumenle. D(r Aujbau der deutschen Wellmacht, Deutsche 
Ohnmachls-pohtik tm Wellknege, 2 vols , Hamburg and Berlin, 1924-26 

211 Prince I.ichnowfeky, Jifrine Londoner Mission, J912-J914, Eng trans. 
edited with notes by Amer As,oc , for International Conciliation, No 127, 
June, 1917, pp 227-404 For criticisms of Lichnowsky, see G von Jagow, 
Remarks, ibid, pp 352-367, and M Ritter, Der Ausbruch des Weltknepcs 
ruich den Behauptungen Lichnowskys vnd nnch dem Zeugms dtr Aklen, 
Munich and Berlin, 1918 Of much greater value is Prince Liehnowsky’a 
large, more recent work, Au) dem Wege sum Abgrund, 2 vols , Dresden, 
1927, covenng the whole period of his London mission and containing 
unpublished documents (Eng trans , Heading for the Abyss, 1928) 

2 t Wilhelm II, Erctgnisse und Gestalten, 1^8-1918, Berlin, 1922 (Eng 
trans , 1922) Equally unreliable are his “Comparative Tables,” which 
were neatly dissected by Ch Appubn and P Renouvm, Introduction aux 
Tableaux d'Hisloire de Guillaume II. Pans, 1923 Much more trust- 
worthy and informing is his most recent volume, My Early Years, London, 
1926 

28 Helmuth v Moltke, Ennnerungen, Bnefe, Dokumente, 1887-1916 
Stuttgart, 1922 
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mand, reflects his consternation at England’s entrance into 
the War, and his despair at the Kaiser’s delay in deciding 
for War, which the German militarists believed “inevitable,” 
but which Bethmann and the Kaiser hoped to avert. 

The Austrians, and with very good reason, have made 
relatively little effort to exculpate themselves. Count 
Berchtold, who more than anyone else was responsible for 
the World War, has long kept silent, except for a few short 
and tardy exculpatory articles, but his memoirs are now an- 
nounced for early publication Count Czernin, Austrian 
Minister to Rumania in 1914, and Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister during the War, wrote an interesting volume, In the 
World IFar.-® Though dealing mainly with diplomacy 
during the War, he gave an excellent picture of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand’s character and views, and expressed 
the opinion that the German Ambassador at Vienna, 
Tschirschky, used his personal influence to encourage 
Austria in her action against Serbia. Dr. Fraknoi has 
told us something of Count Tisza’s initial opposition to an 
Austrian war against Serbia, not explaining altogether satis- 
factorily why the powerful Hungarian Premier changed his 
attitude in the middle of July, 1914. Count Tisza himself, 
had he lived, might have been able to tell the truth fear- 
lessly, but he lies in a bloody grave, assassinated on his own 
doorstep at the close of the War; his lips were sealed for- 
ever, and the recent edition of his papers by the Hungarian 
Academy contains virtually nothing on the immediate 
causes of the War. Baron Musulin, who drew up the text 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, has published a de- 
lightful volume covering the experiences of his diplomatic 
life and his activity at the Austrian Foreign Office. He 

20 Ottokar Czernm, Im Weltkntge, Bcrhn aud Vienna, 1919 (EnR 
UaOB , 1919) 

a'l'W ¥ta.kii6v, Di« ungansclie RegicruTig und die Entstehung dea 
Wellkneges, Niewia., VSW 

31 Freiherr von Musulm, Das Haus am Ballplatz, Munich, 1924 
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is convincing everywhere except precisely in those chapters 
which deal with his share in the events which precipitated 
the World War. Here he minimizes his own share of re- 
sponsibility, and his narrative, perhaps through faulty 
memory, is often contradicted by the contemporary records. 

Count Bihnski, whose position as Austro-Hungarian 
Joint Finance Minister from 1912 to 1914 gave him direct 
charge of the civil administration of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vma, has much to say in his Polish Recollections and Dociu- 
ments concerning his efforts to ameliorate conditions in 
these troubled and restless provinces But concerning the 
preparations of the Archduke’s journey thither, and the 
lack of police piecautions at Sarajevo, the alleged “warn- 
ing” from Serbia, and the preparation of the ultimatum, 
he tells less than one might have hoped These were tragic 
matters in connection with which he has been severely 
criticized, and over which in later years he preferred to draw 
the veil of silence. A Galician Pole by birth, he joined the 
Polish cause during tlie War, and is often regarded as a 
traitor to his former fatherland, which — in retrospect — he 
holds largely responsitile for the War. More generous in 
tone and more readable m form is the volume by his prede- 
cessor as Joint Finance Minister, Count Bunan, Austria 
in Dissolution.^^ Count Bunan, who also became Austrian 
Foreign Minister during the War, makes no effort to shift 
the blame for the \^'ar to other shoulders, but gives an 
admirable account of the desperate situation in which 
Austna-Hungai y found herself, because of the growing 
restlessness of her subject nationalities. 

The only Austrian diplomatic representatives abroad in 
1914, beside Count Czernin, who have left memoirs of im- 
portance, were Baron Szilassy at Athens and Baron Giesl 

82 Leon Bilinski, IVspomniema t DofcumeTifv, 18i6-1932, 2 vols , War- 
eaw, 1924-1925 

■83 StPi'liiin Graf Buriiin, Drei jahre aus der Zcit meiner Amtsj uhrunf 
%m KnegCf Berlin, 1923 (Eng trans , 1925) 
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• at Belgrade. A broad-minded and intelligent Magyar, with 
IVencii md English sympathies, whose horizon had been 
further enlarged in subordinate diplomatic positions in 
Tokio, St. Petersburg, Constantinople and elsewhere, 
Szilassy gives the impression in his Fall of the Danubian 
Monarchy that the appointment of Count Berchtold as 
Austrian Foreign Minister was a colossal blunder — it gave 
minor officials in the Foreign Office, and militarists in the 
General Staff, the chance to seize upon the Archduke’s as- 
sassination as the pretext for the “inevitable” war with 
Serbia. Baron Giesl, the Austrian Minister at Belgrade in 
1914 and formerly at Cettinje, was well acquainted with 
the Turkish and Slavic languages; his Memoirs throw inter- 
esting light on Balkan conditions before the War and add 
some details concerning the final diplomatic rupture be- 
tween Austria and Serbia.®** 

The most valuable to the historian of all the Austro- 
Hungarian memoirs is the voluminous work of the Austrian 
Chief of Staff, Baron Conrad von Hotzendorf It consists 
in large part of an undigested mass of important documents 
of all sorts, copies of which he evidently took from the 
official files and published in chronological order, with a 
commentary of his own. It also mcludes conversations in 
dialogue form which appear to be taken from a diary kept 
from day to day. With extraordinary frankness, he re- 
counts the repeated efforts he made to have Austria make 
war on Italy or Serbia on what he regarded as numerous 
favorable occasions between 1906 and 1914. In July, 1914, 
it was probably he, more than anyone else, who galvanized 
the incompetent and hesitating Berchtold into an active 
advocate of war against Serbia. Conrad is the best — tliat 

84 Baron von Szilaesy , Der Vnlergang der Donaumonarchde ; Dvplo- 
malitche Ennnerungen, Berlin, 1921 

34a Baron Wladimir GiesI, ZtLet Jahrzchnte im naken Orient. Beriin 
1927. 

88 Aus memer Dienstzett, 5 vols , Vienna, 1921-2S 
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is, the worst — example of the militarist mind, which believes 
that war is “inevitable,” is ever eager to wage a “prevein- 
tive” war, and throws all its weight in favor of hasty mobili- 
zation in a time of diplomatic crisis. Conrad’s views have 
been severely criticized by two of his generals.*® 

Another Austrian writer, who was not in an official po- 
sition, yet who deserves mention because of his caustic 
criticism of the civUian and military officials whom he 
observed at close range in Vienna, is Herr Hemrich 
Kanner,*^ formerly editor of the Vienna Socialist daily. 
Die Zeit. 

The Russian autobiographical material is almost wholly 
from hands which had been more accustomed to wield the 
sword than the diplomatic pen. Sazonov’s Memoirs, writ- 
ten in exile more than ten years after the events, without 
notes and documents at hand, have been riddled by the 
reviewers as wholly unreliable.*’^ Few Russian diplomatic 
representatives abroad, except Baron Rosen,*® have left 
their record of the immediate causes of the War. But many 
Russian military officers have left important recollections. 
General Dobrorolski, who was Chief of the Mobilization 
Section of the Russian General Staff in 1914, has revealed in 
a very frank and reliable pamphlet,** how the Russian mili- 
tarists, upon hearing of the Austrian ultimatum, at once 
jumped to the conclusion that war w'as “inevitable,” began 

s*A Krauss, Die C’rsacften unserer Nxederlage, Vienna, 1920, Auffen- 
bcrg-Komaroii , Aus 0< \lciretchs Uuhe und Nirdcrgang, Munich, 1924 
sr Heinrich Knnner, Kamcrhche Katastrophenpohtik, Vienna, 1922; 
also Der Schlussel zur Kncgstchuldjrage, Munich, 1926. 

87® S D Sazouov, Fateful Years (N Y, 1928), has been confuted in 
numberless passages by F. Stieve and M Montgelas, ffuasJand und dee 
Weltkonfkkl (Berlin, 1927), and by others m Rings um SazonoS (Berlm, 
1928) 

S8 Baron Rosen, Fortg Years of Dtplomacg, 2 vols, NY, 1922. His 
memoirs deal more with the period preceding July, 1914, as do also. 
A Nekludoff, Diplomatic R< mimscences (1920), and A, Savinsky, Recol- 
lections of a Russian Diplomat (1927) 

80 S Dobrorolski, Die Mobilmachung der russischen Armee, 1914. 
Berlin, 1021 
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secret military preparations, and urged “general mobiliza- 
tion” at as early a date as possible. From Dobrorolski’s ac- 
count, it is also clear that “partial mobilization” against 
' Austria was a mere diplomatic “bluff” by the threat of which 
Sazonov hoped to make Austria back down in her demands 
on Serbia; but the Russian military authorities had made 
no technical preparations for such a “partial mobilization,” 
and were therefore absolutely opposed to it and insistently 
urged “general mobilization.” Dobrorolski thus helps to 
estabhsh the true facts in regard to the final orders for 
Russian mobilization, and corrects the falsehoods which 
were told so freely by General Sukhomlinov, w'ho was Rus- 
sian Minister of War in 1914, and by others, at the famous 
Sukhomlmov trial in 1917. Sukhomlinov’s Recollections 
which were published in German in 1924, reveal a man full 
of loyalty to the Tsar, but very cloudy in his mind as to his 
own share in the fatal events of July, 1914. His volume, 
however, as well as General Polivanov’s Diaries,*^ and the 
first part of General Danilov’s Russm in the W orld War,*^ 
describe authoritatively and fairly satisfactorily the great 
efforts for the reorganization and increase of the Russian 
army which they made with a view to an “inevitable” war 
with Germany and Austria. Perhaps the most reliable and 
accurate sources for precise infonnation concerning the 
Russian military preparations actually made in July, 1914, 
are the Russian military telegrams which w'ere sent out by 
the Russian General Staff. More than a hundred of these 
were later captured by the Germans in the course of the 
War, and were published in 1919 in Robert Hoeniger’s 
Russia’s Preparation for the World War.*^ Five years 

*0 W. A. Surhomlmow, Ennnerungt n, Berlin, 1924. 

<1 Gunther Frantz, RusUand auf dvm Wege zut Katastrophe: Tage- 
bucher des Grossj ursten Andre] und drs Knegsmimslera Poliwanow; Brzcje 
der Gross} ttrsten an den Zarcn, Berlin, 1926 

<2 J. Daniloff, Rusiland im. WcUknege, 1SH-191B, Jena, 1925 

■13 R. Hoeniger, Russlands Vorbereitung sum Wellkncg, Berlin, 1919. 
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later, the telegrams were edited in more complete foim 
and with a more adequate commentary by Gunther 
Frantz, Rwsia’s Entry into the W arid War.^* Though pri- 
marily a technical study of secret military measures, this 
excellent volume helps to clear away the legends and mis- 
statements which have long passed current as a result of 
the Franco-Russian suppression of the truth in 1914 and 
the false assertions at the Sukhomlinov trial in 1917. 

Foremost among French apologias is ex-President 
Poincare’s Origins of the War,*^ containing six lectures de- 
livered at the Rorbonne in 1921. This is a skilful lawyer’s 
statement of the case for France and a personal defense of 
his own policy. By centering attention largely upon Aus- 
tria and Germany, and by concealing much of the activity 
of France and Russia, M. Poincare gives plausible support 
to the official Entente thesis of German war guilt as em- 
bodied in the Versailles Treaty. In a notable article four 
years later on “The Responsibility for the War,” in Foreign 
Affairs (N. Y., Oct., 1925), he abandons, to be sure, some 
of the legends concerning German guilt which have been 
proved to be wholly without foundation. But in spite of 
these concessions to a truer view of history, his later article 
is open to much the same criticism as his Sorbonne lec- 
tures. It is doubtful whether his plausible arguments con- 
vinced others than those who need no convmcmg Far 
more valuable is his magisterial defense of his foreign and 
domestic policy in the first four volumes of his memoirs 
which have so far appeared.'*^ These describe minutely, 
almost day by day, his activities from the beginning of 1912 
to August 3, 1914. Thus they throw light on both the un- 

** G Frantz, Russlandi Emtrill in den Welthncg, Berlin, 1924. 

R. Pomcarfi, Les Ongines de la Ouerre, Pans, 1921 
C/. the present wnter’s article, ‘"M Poincare and War Responsi- 
bility,” m The New Republic, Oct 14, 1925 

R Poincar^, Au Service dc la France, 4 vols , Pans, 1926-27, 
(fibndged Eng. tmns of vols I and II, 1926). 
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derlying and the immediate causes of the War. M. Poin- 
care writes with lawyer-Iike vigor and perfect confidence in 
the wisdom and righteousness of all his acts. He quotes 
at length from his innumerable speeches in defense of the 
power and dignity of France, her love of peace and her 
loyalty to Russia and England. He uses much unpublished 
material from the French archives, which makes his volumes 
of great value to the historian. But he frequently turns 
aside, with sarcasm and with overwhelming minutiae of 
detail, in attempts to confute his critics; this often makes 
his work an acrid polemic rather than a calm historical 
retrospect. 

M. Poincare’s most severe critics have been his own 
countrymen — Pevet, Judet, Fabre-Luce, Converset, Mor- 
hardt, Victor Margueritte, Lazare, and a host of lesser 
lights. They have charged him with getting rid of cautious 
ambassadors like M. Georges Louis in St. Petersburg and 
M. Crozier in Vienna to make way for a chauvinist like 
M. Delcasse or puppets like M. Paleologue and M. Dumaine, 
in order that he might be more free to work with Izvolski 
in bringing about a war which should recover Alsace- 
Lorraine for France and secure Constantinople and the 
Straits for Russia. Many of his replies to their criticisms 
are sound. He manages to explain away some of the in- 
criminating remarks that Izvolski attributes to him. But 
in many other cases he seems to take refuge in the practice 
of throwing dust in the reader’s eye by diverting attention 
from the main point to minor matters. 

On the general question of war responsibility, M. Poin- 
care tries to prove that as Premier and President he in no 
way deviated from the pacific policy of his predecessors. 
He attempts to show that he and M. Georges Louis were 
in complete agreement as to the nature and interpretation 
of the Franco-Russian alliance. To one who has read all 
the available documents, his arguments are not always 
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vincing. There was a distinct change during 1912, when 
he was Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the di- 
rection of tightening the alliance and extending French 
support to Russian ambitions in the Balkans. This was 
not, however, as many of his critics assert, with the aim of 
bringing about a war by which France should recover 
Alsace-Lorraine. It was to establish greater sohdarity in 
the Triple Entente. In so doing he tended to divide the 
Powers more and more into two armed and opposing camps, 
so that the Triple Entente could impose its will on the 
Triple Alliance; or, if a diplomatic crisis should arise, the 
former could safely defy the latter, and willingly risk war 
with superior forces rather than accept a diplomatic defeat. 
This i« exactly what happened in 1914. He believed a 
European war “mevitable”; in tightening the Entente and 
in making promises to Russia he did in fact tend to make 
it inevitable. Herein lies his responsibility. 

After M. Delcasse had occupied the French Embassy at 
St. Petersburg for a few weeks m 1913, it was handed over 
to one of President Poincare’s old school friends and most 
devoted followers, M. Maurice Paleologue. In the opening 
pages of An Ambassador’s Memoirs,*^ M. Paleologue de- 
scribes vividly the gala events and chauvinistic enthusiasm 
accompanying President Pomcare’s visit to the Tsar, and 
the situation in Russia on the eve of the War. Though the 
facts related by the French Ambassador do not always have 
the accuracy and definiteness which one would expect if 
his charmingly written book were really based on a diary 
written day by day, it is, nevertheless, of much value to the 
historian. It reproduces with fidelity the exultant war spirit 
inspired in Russian ruling circles by President Poincare’s 
presence and speeches. It describes dramatically, for in- 
stance, the gala banquet of July 22 at which the two 

M. Pal^Joguo, Zro Jtusitie des Tsars pendant la G/afidc Guene, 3 
vols. Pans. 1922 (Eng. trims. 1924^26) 
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Montenegrin princesses (one of whom was the wife of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas) joyously told Paleologue how their 
father had written them that there would be war within a 
month. It pictures their ecstasy at the prospect of the 
ruin of Austria, the French reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the defeat and destruction of Germany. Three days 
later, before it was known that Austria had rejected the 
Serbian reply as unsatisfactory, Paleologue tells how he 
went to the railway station to speed M. Izvolski on his 
return to France; “It is very lively on the platform; the 
trains are crowded with officers and soldiers. This sug- 
gested mobilization already. We exchanged rapidly our 
impressions and came to the same conclusion: Cette fois, 
c’est la guerre.” The impression that he sympathized 
with the war spirit in Russia, and encouraged it by his re- 
peated assurances that France would stand firm in the sup- 
port of her ally, is confirmed by passages suppressed from 
the British Blue Book of 1914, but now printed in the new 
edition of British Documents. 

Drab in comparison with Paleologue’s vividness is the 
colorless picture presented by his colleague, M. Dumaine, 
the French Ambassador in Vienna.®® For a man in ambas- 
sadorial position, M. Dumaine seems to have been surpris- 
ingly lacking m information and influence. From that trio 
of most able French Ambassadors, M. Paul Gambon at 
London, his brother, M. Jules Gambon at Berlin, and M. 
Barrere at Rome, we have unfortunately no full memoirs. 
However, an enterprising French journalist, M. Raymond 
Recouly, had the happy idea of interviewing them, and 
others, while their memories were relatively fresh, and has 
recorded these interviews in an excellent volume 

IBM Paleologue, La Ruxsie des Tsars pendml la Orande Querre 
I, 27 

BO Alfred Dumaine, La Demiere Ambassade de France en Autnchc 
Pans, 1921 

Bi Raymond Recoulv, Lcs Hewres Tragiques d'Ai’ant-Guerre, Pana 
1923. 
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The Serbian Government always denied that it was in 
any way directly responsible for the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke. But the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of his assassination and the outbreak of the War, 
which resulted in the creation of the united nation of which 
Serbian Nationalists had dreamed, inspired some interest- 
ing reminiscences which cast doubt on the official Serbian 
attitude. Ljuba Jovanovitch, who was Minister of Edu- 
cation in the Pashitch Cabinet of 1914, without perhaps 
quite realizing the importance of his words, let the cat out 
of the bag in 1924. In the Blood of Slavdom , he describes 
in a vivid but simple way how some of the Pashitch Cabinet 
were aware of the Sarajevo plot for nearly a month; and 
yet, in spite of this guilty knowledge, took no effective 
steps to arrest the conspirators or to warn the Austrian 
authorities of the impending danger. This amazing admis- 
sion on the part of a leading Serbian official has given rise 
to other Serbian revelations and denials conccrnmg the part 
in the Sarajevo plot taken by the secret Serbian military 
organization commonly knowm as the “Black Hand,” and 
especially by Col. Dragutin Dimitrijevitch. This reckless, 
generous, idolized, childish hero, who seems to belong to 
the spirit of the sixteenth rather than of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was the head of the espionage department of the Ser- 
bian General Staff. As the founder and dominating figure 
in the Serbian “Black Hand,” he was the most influential 
military officer in Serbia These Serbian revelations place 
the Austro-Serbian conflict in a new light and, if true, 
greatly increase the burden of Serbia’s share of responsi- 
bility. They tend to confirm wffiat Austrian officials sus- 
pected, but could not prove, in 1914. They help to 
explain, though they do not justify, Austria’s determination 
to deal energetically with what was regarded as the Serbian 

B* Ljuba Jovanovitch. “After Vidov-Dan, 1914,” in Krv Slovcruttva, 
Belgrade, 1924. 
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menace to flie very existence of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy.'’® 

With characteristic regard for what Mr. Asquith calls the 
British tradition of being “scrupulously niggardly in im- 
parting mformation as to the proceedings in the Cabinet,” 
British officials have long been relatively chary of revealing 
the part they played. However, Lord Haldane’s Before the 
Ww (1920) described with dignity and authority the failure 
of his efforts to secure a better understanding with Germany 
in 1912, and his activity in preparing an English army to 
fight on the Continent. Lord Loreburn, in How the War 
Came (1920), charged Sir Edward Grey with grave re- 
sponsibility for the War, because of the secret engagements 
which he had made with France and which virtually com- 
mitted England to support France and Russia in a European 
war. These commitments, he thinks, encouraged France 
and Russia in aggressive ambitions, but were long kept 
secret from the British Cabinet, contrary to English consti- 
tutional practice. Mr. Asquith’s Genesis of the War (1924) 
tells us little of the true origin of the War. The ex-Prime 
Minister was stiU content to wTite in 1924 as if we knew no 
more about the causes of the War after a decade than we did 
in 1914. To him Germany is still solely responsible. He 
writes as a politician making a case, not as a statesman 
seeking to reveal the truth. In certain chapters, however, 
he gives an illuminating account of the splendid prepara- 
tions for war made by the Committee for Imperial De- 
fense. He quotes the significant statement which Sir 
Edward Grey made behind closed doors to the Dominion 
Premiers in May, 1911; “What really determines the for- 
eign policy of this ftountry is the question of sea power.” 
This dictum is amply confirmed in The World Crisis, 1911- 
1914 (1923) by Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 

Some of these Serbian revelations were discussed by the present 
writer in Current History , Oct , Nov , 1925 
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Admiralty during this period. Mr. Churchill pves us much 
valuable new information as to his strengthening and 
increasing of the British navy after Germany’s folly in 
refusing British proposals for the limitation of naval 
armaments. 

The memoirs of Sir George Buchanan, British Ambas- 
sador to Russia, add bttle to our knowledge of the imme- 
diate causes of the War beyond what can be learned from 
the British Bliie Book. But when he says that, with one 
exception, this “recorded all the communications which 
passed between me and that Department [the British For- 
eign Office] during those critical days,” he is guilty of 
serious misrepresentation; the new British Documents 
contain more than a score of such communications not 
printed in 1914, not even counting the important passages 
omitted from several telegrams and letters. Lord Bertie’s 
Diary, though mainly concerned with events after the out. 
break of the War, contains some significant passages on the 
pacific attitude of tlie French people until they were stirred 
up by their newspapers, and by IzvolskL Of the latter he 
writes, July 27; “Izvolski is expected back here today or 
tomorrow, and he is not an element of peace.” And on 
July 28: “Izvolski told Granville that war is inevitable. 
. . . He will do a good deal of mischief in fomenting a war 
spirit here.” And later, on November 10: '“What a fool 
Izvolski is! ... At the beginning of the war he claimed 
to be its author; — 'C’est ma guerre^’”^^ This attitude is 
confirmed by several passages now printed for the first time 
in the new British Documevts, in w'hich we learn that Bertie 
told the French that “public opinion in England would 
not sanction a war in support of Russia if she, as protector 
of Slavs, picked a quarrel with Austria over Austro-Serbian 

Sir George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia and other Diplo- 
matic Memories (2 vols , London, 1923), I, 211 

The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame 1914-1918 (2 vote , London, 
1924), I, 2, 3, 66 
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difficulty.” lie also at first denounced “the absurd and ob- 
solete attitude of Russia being the protectress of all Slav 
States, whatever their conduct.” 

Most valuable of all the recent memoirs is Viscount 
Grey’s Twenty-jive Years, 1892-1916 (1925). By charm 
of style and absence of bitterness, by transparent honesty 
of intention and nobility of tone, and by the sweet reason- 
ableness of his retrospective reflections, Grey’s apologia is 
unique. Though writing ten years or more after the events, 
he appears to have a remarkably clear memory. Further- 
more, he has had his friend, Mr. Spender, search the For- 
eign Office records to refresh his mind on all points where 
he feared his memory might play him tricks. His book is 
thus, in a sense, a history based on the archives; yet the 
clear flow of his narrative is unclogged by quotations and 
footnotes. Admitting, however. Sir Edward Grey’s abso- 
lute sincerity in attempting to preserve the peace of Europe 
and his unquestionable honesty of intent in his memoirs, 
serious criticisms remain to be made of his conduct of 
British foreign policy to which we shall return in a later 
chapter. At this point it may be merely noted that his great 
fault was what has been regarded as the great virtue of 
British constitutional leaders — the preference for practical 
compromise for the present instead of theoretical perfec- 
tion for the future He did not look far ahead, work out 
a logical policy, and study all its possible consequences. He 
was content in foreign affairs, as the British have always 
been content in dealing with their constitutional develop- 
ment, to meet situations as they arose and deal with them 
according to the most practical and common sense needs of 
the moment. As Grey himself says, when alleging chat 
Great Britain never pursued a “Balance of Power” policy; 
“I suppose that in this, as in most investigations of British 
foreign policy, the true reason is not to be found in far 
B«BD 12» 192 
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sigjited views or large conceptions or great schemes. . . . 
If all secrets were known it would probably be found that 
British Foreign Ministers have been guided by what seemed 
to them to be the immediate interest of this country without 
making elaborate calculations for the future.” The re- 
sult of this hand-to-mouth procedure of solidtur ambulando 
was that he became more and more enmeshed in his secret 
understandings with France, until he was morally bound by 
them in 1914. Though he had always been careful to state 
to the French that his hands were to remain free, and that it 
would always be for Parliament to decide whether England 
would support France in a European war, he had, never- 
theless, become gradually so committed that, as he twice 
admits, he would have felt bound to resign his office if he 
had been unable to persuade the Cabinet and Parhament to 
enter the war against Germany.'* 

In his retrospect. Viscount Grey rightly has much to 
say of the poisonous effect of suspicion as a cause of war, 
but he also reveals in several passages his own deep-rooted 
suspicion of Germany. “It seemed at the time (1914), and 
still seems true to me, that the military power in Germany 
chose the time and precipitated the War ” He seems to 
have believed that the German militarists even selected 
the month as well as the year for makmg war, choosing July 
in 1914 as they had chosen July in 1870 and were ready to 
choose July in 1905 and 1911 had it not been that Prance 
yielded in the first Morocco crisis, and that England as- 
sumed a vci'y firm tone after Agadir.*® Though Germany’s 
actions gave much ground for suspicion, as we shall see, this 

ST Grey, I, 6 «* Grey, I, 303, 316 58 Grey, I, 90 

so "Had the fAgadir] crisis led to war, this would have come at the 
very season that ae know was favoured for the purpose by German 
military leaders in 1870, and that was selected for the menace to France 
in 1905, and that we believe was decided by the military authorities for 
war in 1914 ” Grey, I, 231. For other passages indicating Grey's sus- 
picion that the German militansta had fixed upon war for 1914, see I, 
343-314, n, 23-31, 56, 144, 278. 
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particular eu^icion of Sir Edward Grey’s was wholly in- 
correct. But the fact that he harbored it must be ac- 
counted one of the immediate causes of the War, because it 
contributed to the failure of Germany’s eleventh hour 
efforts to prevent a general European conflagration. To be 
sure, Viscount Grey generously and correctly acquits the 
German civil authorities of planning or desiring war in 1914, 
but he thinks that Bethmann and Jagow were powerless in 
the face of the militarists. 

Thus, there is at present a wealth of documentary and 
memoir material, unprecedented in quantity and quality, at 
the disposal of historians seeking to find the immediate 
causes of the War. Never before in history have archives 
been so quickly and freely thrown open by so many Great 
Powers; never before have so many statesmen hastened to 
tell at such length the part they played. In this respect, 
as in so many others, the World War has outstripped all 
precedents and surpassed all expectations. In the case of 
former wars, at least a generation or two passed before sat- 
isfactory accounts of their causes could be written. Today, 
only fourteen years after the outbreak of the War, it may 
safely be said that the materials are now at hand on which 
to base a fairly exact statement of the course of events be- 
tween the murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo on June 28, 
and the advent of war between England and Germany dn 
August 4. This is the main subject of my second volume. 

3. THE UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE WAR 

Though it is now possible, in a single volume, to treAt in 
detail and somewhat definitively the immediate causes of 
the War, this is by no means true in the case of the under- 
l}dng causes. These are so complex and reach so far back 
into the past that any attempt to describe them adequately 
would involve nothing less than the writing of the whole 
diplomatic history of Europe since 1870, or rather froa' 
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1789; some questions go back to the age of Louis XIV, and 
even to that of Charlemagne It would also involve the 
difiBcult technical study of the military and naval forces of 
the various countries, their plans of campaign, the relation 
of the military to the civilian authorities m each country, 
the psychology of fear, and all the other factors which go 
to make up the somewhat vague conceptions of “militarism” 
and “navalism” as causes of war. No less important would 
be the analysis of that complex force which first began to 
be a powerful, disruptive agency durmg the French Revolu- 
tion, and which steadily gathered strength for a century 
and a quarter, which we call “nationalism.” This in turn 
is closely bound up with psychological and political ques- 
tions of race, rehgion, democracy, education, and popular 
prejudice. Still more important, in many minds, as under- 
lying causes of the War are the intricate pohtical and eco- 
nomic problems which have arisen from the transformation 
of society durmg the past hundred years by the modern in- 
dustrial system which began in England and subsequently 
penetrated more or less all the great countries of the world — 
problems of excess population, food supply, foreign markets 
and raw materials, colonial possessions, and the accumula- 
tion of capital seeking investment abroad. Finally, the in- 
fluence of the newspaper press is a factor much greater than 
cSmmonly supposed in causing the World War. For decades 
it fed the constant undercurrents of irritation of one coun- 
try against another, and by its clamor and misrepresenta- 
tions often made diflicult or impossible the peaceful settle- 
ment of sources of conflict. How far government officials 
controlled newspaper opinion, and how far they themselves 
were hampered in their freedom of action by it, is a subject 
which greatly needs further careful historical investigation, 
fl^trvioudy, no single volume can hope to deal thorou^ly 
with all these complex and interrelated factors which con- 
i^tute the underlying causes of the World War. They may 
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be conveniently grouped under five heads (a) the system of 
secret alliances, (b) militarism; (c) nationalism; (d) eco- 
nomic imperialism; and (e) the newspaper press. 

(a) THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES 

The greatest single underlying cause of the War was the 
system of secret alliances which developed after the Franco- 
Prussian War. It gradually divided Europe into two hostile 
groups of Powers who were increasingly suspicious of one 
another and who steadily built up greater and greater 
armies and navies Though this system of alliances in one 
sense tended to preserve peace, inasmuch as the members 
within one group often held their friends or allies in re- 
straint foi fear of becoming invohed in war themselves, the 
system also made it inevitable that if war did come, it would 
involve all the Great Powers of Europe. The members of 
each gioup felt bound to support each otlier, even m mat- 
ters where they had no direct interest, because failure to 
give support would have weakened the solidarity of the 
group Thus, Germany often felt bound to back up 
Austria-Hungary in her Balkan policies, because otherwise 
Germany feared to lose her only thoroughly dependable 
ally. Similarly, France had no direct political (only finan- 
cial) interests in the Balkans, but felt bound to back up 
Russia, because otherwise the existence of the Dual Alli- 
ance would have been threatened, the balance of power de- 
stroyed, and the best guarantee of French safety from a 
German attack would have been lost. Likewise, the officials 
of the British Foreign Office became increasingly convinced 
that England must support France and Russia in order to 
preserve the solidarity of the Triple Entente as a check to 
the Triple Alliance. In the crisis of July, 1914, it was no^ 
merely a question of Austria, Serbia and the Balkans; it 
was a question of the solidarity and prestige of the two 
groups of Powers into which Europe had become divided 
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As one reads the new British Documents, one is struck by 
the emphasis on this necessity of preserving the solidarity 
of the Triple Entente. As Sir Eyre Crowe noted in a 
“mmute” early in the crisis: “It is clear that France and 
Russia are decided to accept the challenge thrown out to 
them. Whatever we may think of the merits of the Aus- 
trian charges against Servia, France and Russia consider 
that these are the pretexts, and that the bigger cause of 
Triple Alliance versus Triple Entente is definitely en- 
gaged. I think it would be impohtic, not to say dangerous, 
for England to attempt to controvert this opinion, or to 
endeavour to obscure the plain issue, by any representation 
at St. Petersburg and Pans. . . Our interests are tied up 
with those of France and Russia in this struggle, which is 
not for the possession of Servia, but one between Germany 
aiming at a political dictatorship m Europe and the Powers 
who desire to retain individual freedom ” It was stated 
more bluntly by Herr Zimmermann to the British Ambas- 
sador m Berlin on August 1, when he saw with excited re- 
gret that Germany, France, and perhaps England, would be 
drawn into a war which none of them wanted. “It ail came 

from this d d system of alliances, which was the curse 

of modern tunes ” ®- 

In view of the fatal consequences of this system of secret 
alliances in 1914, and of the fact that there has recently 
appeared much new material throwing light upon it, an 
attempt to sketch in outline its development will be made 
in the three following chapters As indicated above, many 
of the documents and memoirs deahng with the immediate 
causes of the War contain also material on the earher period. 
But the most important single contribution to our fuller 
knowledge of the grow th of the system of secret alliances 
the great set of new Gorman diplomatic documents cover- 

« BJJ . 101 
. 510. 
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ing the yeart) from 1871 to 1914.®-'* This consists of the most 
secret instructions sent by Bismarck and his successors to 
the German Ambassadors abroad, their reports to the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, and the secret papers exchanged be- 
tween the German Emperor and his Foreign Office officials. 
It includes exceedingly interesting marginal notes on docu- 
ments from the hand of Bismarck, and later from that of 
Wilham II. Bismarck’s notes reveal the Iron Chancellor’s 
inneimost thoughts on foreign policy They formed the 
basis of instructions sent by the German Foreign Office to 
the ambassadors abroad. William II’s marginal notes, 
which are more numerous, more emotional, and often 
merely indicative of the mood of the moment, are interest- 
ing as a study of the psychology of the imperial mind, but 
exercised somewhat less directive influence upon the Ger- 
man Foreign Office than did Bismarck’s masterly notes. 
From this collection of documents one secs that the German 
Foreign Office did not always completely inform William II 
on all matters and often made its will prevail over his 
preferences. So far as one can judge. Die Grosse Politik is 
fairly complete within the limits set by the editors, and 
aims at giving the basis for an honest and detailed picture 
of German foreign policy from the Franco-Prussian War 
to the World War.®* But we still lack any equally compre- 
ss Dte Grosse Pohuk dcr Europaachen Kahmctte, J871-I914 Samm- 
lung der Diplomatischcn Aktrn dcs Ausuartigcn Amirs, edited by Johannes 
Lepaius, Albrecht Mendels-^olui-BarthoIdy and Friedrich Thiinrnc, 40 vols 
Berlin, 1922-27, cited hereafter as “G P ” 

A further account of Die Grosse Pohiik is fiivon bv tlie present 
writer m the Amer Hist Rev, XXVIII. 543-548, XXX, 136-141; XXXI, 
130-133, XXXIII, 126-134 0/ also the appreriations by various scholars 

in KSF, IV, 900-946 Dec, 1926. thn criticisms of M Lhfritier m Rev. 
d’Hist de la Guerre Mondude, IV, 67-116, April, 1926, and of E Bour- 
geois, m Revue Hislonque, CLV, 39-56, May-Juiie, 1927, and the replies 
to these cnticLsm.s by Albrecht Mendelssohn-Barlholdy and by F Thiinmo 
in^uropaische Gesprache, IV, 377-390, July, 1926, and V, 461-479. Sej^ 

A French translation of Die Grosse Politik, under the editoisfaip Of 
A Aulard, in which the documents are arranged chronologically 
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hensive publication from the archives of France, Russia, and 
the other countries, which may be used to check and bal- 
ance these German documents. Very recently, however, 
similar admirable collections of documents have been, or 
are being, officially issued: Austria-Hungary’s Foreign 
Policy, 1908-1914, British Documents on the Origins of the 
TUar, 1898-1914, and the French Diplomatic Documents, 
1871-19144^*' 

Professor Pribram’s invaluable edition of The Secret 
Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914,^^ made possible 
for the first time a satisfactory study of the Triple Alli- 
ance treaties and their evolution from a purely defensive 
system into one which was used for aggressive purposes by 
Italy and Austria. 

The Bolshevist Materials for the History of Franco- 
Russian Relations from 1910 to 1914, mentioned above, 
contains much of the correspondence between the Russian 
Foreign Office and the Russian Embassy m Pans during the 
four years before the War. It enables one to see how’ 
Tzvolski and Poincare were transforming the Franco- 
Russian alliance from its originally defensive character into 
a potentially aggressive comtunation to support Russian 
ambitions in the Balkans Much of this material has been 
made easily accessible to Western readers in Rene Mar- 
chand’s Lure It has been further completed by 

some five hundred additional letters and telegrams of 
Izvolski’s correspondence, which have been published in 


of topically and m which the German editorial mites are omitted is 
now beinn published, and i.s discussed In F Thimnio in KSF, V, 897-907, 
Sept , 1927 

For the full titles of these lecent documentarj- publications, Bee 
"Oe — U A ,” “B D ” luid “D D F ” in the List of .\bbre\iatioiis above 

A F Pribram, Die pobO^chin Gcheimi'ertraqc Oc^terretch-Vn^/ams, 
1879-1914, Vienna and Leipzig, 1920 (Eng tr.ans , ed by A C Coolidge, 
2 vols , Cambridge, Mats , 1920-22) 

Un Livre Notr Dqiiomalic d Avanl-Gwrre d'ApTe% les Documents 
dea Archives Russes, ed by K Marcband, 2 vols. Pans, 1922-23. 
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German traiiMation by Friednch Stieve.®^ Parallel to this 
Paris-St. Petersburg correspondence, supplementing and 
confirming it, is the London-St. Petersburg correspondence 
of Count Benckendorff for the years 1908-1914. His letters 
and other secret papers were clandestinely copied by B. von 
Siebert, a counsellor in the Russian Embassy at London. 
They were apparently sold or conveyed to German authori- 
ties, and published by von Siebert in a German edition in 
1921 08 They have been conveniently rearranged and pub- 
lished in English translation by G. A. Schremer, Entente 
Diplomacy and the World (1921). They show the efforts 
of Russia and France to strengthen the friendship with 
England and to tighten the bonds of the Triple Entente 
mto a combination which should be firm and powerful 
enough to defy the Triple Alliance, if necessary. 

From the French archives, a few documents were pub- 
lished by Professors Bourgeois and Pages, as a French 
Senate Report on Les Origines et Les Responsabilites de la 
Grande Guerre But these French documents are few and 
meager as compared with the German, Austrian and Rus- 
sian pubhcations, and are selected to prove a case, rather 
than to furnish historians with material for study. More 
valuable are the French Yellow Books containing documents 
on such special subjects as the Franco-Russian Alliance 
and Balkan Affairs, 1912-1914, though these are clearly far 
from complete. 

(b) MILITABISM 

A second underlying cause of the War, closely connected 
with the system of secret alliances, was militarism. The 
word is often used vaguely But usually it includes at least 

P. Stieve, Der DiplomcUtsche Schnftwechael IswolskiSf 1911- 
1914, 4 voIb , Berlin, 1924 

B von Siebert. DiplomaliBchp Akten&Vucke zur Qeschichie der En- 
tentepoUiik dpr VorkneQsjahro, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921 

Published in the Journal offictel, Jan. 9, 1921 , republished, in booh 
ionn, with some matenal from the Kautsky Documents, Pans, 1^1 
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two definite conceptions. First, the dangerous and burden- 
some mechanism of great standing armies and large navies, 
with the attendant evils of espionage, suspicion, fear, and 
hatred. Second, the existence of a powerful class of mili- 
tary and naval oflBcers, headed by the General Staff, who 
tend to dominate, especially at a time of political crisis, over 
the civilian authorities. 

The system of great armies, embracing the larger part 
of the male population capable of bearing arras, began with 
the French during the Revolution and under Napoleon. It 
was extended and efficiently developed by the Prussians in 
the War of Liberation. As a result of its success in the 
victories of Moltke and Bismarck in the Wars of 1864, ’66 
and ’70, it came to be esteemed and imitated in the rest of 
Continental Europe. From the Franco-Prussian War on- 
wards the military and naval armaments of all the Great 
Powers tended to grow larger and larger, and the financial 
burden became heavier and heavier. Armaments were al- 
leged to be for defense and in the interests of peace, accord- 
ing to the fallacious maxim, si vis pacem, para bcllum. They 
were intended to produce a sense of security. That was the 
argument used in getting from legislatures the necessary 
grants of money. What they really did produce was uni- 
versal suspicion, fear, and hatred between nations. If one 
country increased its army, built strategic railways, and 
constructed new battleships, its fearful neighbors were 
straightway frightened into doing likewise. So the mad 
competition in armaments went on in a vicious circle. This 
was especially the case during and after the Balkan War? 
of 1912-1913, when it seemed that the Great Powers might 
be involved It was also accentuated by the system of alli- 
ances, Germany and Austria, uncertain of Italy’s loyalty, 
believed they must increase their armaments to secure their 
own safety. France urged Russia to increase her army and 
build strategic railways against Germany, and readily 
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loaned her half a billion francs on condition that it be spent 
for these purposes. Russia urged France to extend the 
term of French military service from two to three years. 
“Russia IS ready, France must be also,” declared the Rus- 
sian Minister of War in an alarming newspaper article early 
in 1914. So armaments were increased, not only to give 
security to an individual country, but also to strengthen 
the alliance to which it belonged. 

Mibtansm implied also the existence of an influential 
body of military and naval officers, whose whole psychologi- 
cal outlook was naturally colored by the possibility, if not 
the “inevitability,” of an early war. To these professional 
fighters war held out the prospect of quick promotion and 
great distinction. It would, however, be a grave injustice 
to them to imply that they urged war for selfish motives of 
personal advancement Nevertheless, the opportunity to 
put into practice the results of the work of preparation for 
-war to which their lives were devoted cannot have failed 
to have its psychological effect. Quite aside from any per- 
sonal motives, the military officers in all countries had a 
high sense of national honor and patriotic duty, as they 
understood it. It was their supreme duty to be ready at 
any moment to protect the state by force of arms. It was 
the constant preoccupation, day and night, of the General 
Staff in every country to be ready to make or meet an attack 
in the shortest possible tune To this end every General 
Staff drew up or revised every year the most minute and 
complete plans for mobilization and march to the frontier 
to satisfy all possible contingent situations. Mihtary offi- 
cers generally held to the theory that it was t^vantageOUg 
to take the offensive. This meant striking the foe before 
his mobilization was complete — at the moment, therefore, 
when the enemy country was m the most vulnerable process 
of transforming itself from a peace to a war footing. It 
meapt also that the war, with all its frightful economic 
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devastation and demoralizing political and psychological 
effects, would be carried on in the enemy’s country mstead 
of within one’s own frontiers. In a pohtical crisis, there- 
fore, the military leaders were always quick to conclude 
that war was “inevitable,” and exerted all their influence to 
persuade the ruling civilian authorities to consent to an 
order for general mobilization at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, in order to gain the advantage of the offensive. But 
a general mobilization, according to prevaihng military 
opinion, actually did make war inevitable. It was a process 
virtually impossible to halt when once begun. This was 
one of the greatest evils of militarism. It is always at a 
crisis, precisely when it is most difficult for diplomats to 
keep their heads clear and their hands free, that militarist 
leaders exert their mfluence.to hasten decisions for war, or 
get the upper hand altogether. 

Another evil of militarism was the fact that the plans 
of the General Staff were technical and were w’orked out and 
guarded in such absolute secrecy. Not only were they un- 
known to Parliament and the public; they w’ere often not 
even known to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or at least 
their details and significance were not grasped by him. 
Sir Edward Grey says that between 1906 and 1911 he knew 
nothing of the plans which the English and French military 
authorities were working out for Anglo-French military co- 
operation in Northern France. As to the negotiations be- 
tw’een the Anglo-Russian naval authorities in the spring of 
1914, he likewise wTites: “I never enquired at the Admiralty 
afterwards, but I imagine the practical result of the con- 
sultations between the two naval authorities was not great. 
... [In the Siebert documents they] are constantly re- 
ferred to as ‘conventions.’ How the military and naval au- 
thorities themselves described them, I do not know.” 
Similarly, in Russia, it is clear that M. Sazonov did not at 
Grey, 1, 91, 274-277. 
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first grasp tlie fact that the plans of the militarists made a 
"partial mobilization” against Austria a piece of folly, if 
not a downright impossibility. And in Germany Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg never envisaged clearly the implications 
of the Schheffen-Moltke plan to attack France through 
Belgium, although he was probably aware of it, according 
to Ludeiidorff, as eaily as 1912 

This tiien was another evil of militarism. The General 
Staffs worked out in absolute seciecy the plans which they 
calculated to be best adapted to bring military victory, 
regardless of the political implications w’hich they might 
thereby impose on the civilian authorities. And when war 
became “inevitable,” there was tremendous pressure upon 
the civilians to accept the arrangements w'hich the mili- 
tarists had long planned in secret. The militarist mind was 
,much the same in all the countries, but there was a differ- 
ence as to the extent to which the military and civilian 
authorities exercised control. General Joffre, in 1912, pre- 
cisely like the German strategists, urged the strategic neces- 
sity of disregarding Belgian neutrality, but w'hile Moltke 
was allowed to build his whole plan of campaign upon this 
violation of a treaty which Bethinann was helpless to avert 
if war came, M. Poincare was strong enough and shrewd 
enough to veto General Joffre’s view^s He realized the bad 
effect it would have on public opinion in England, and the 
danger that it might cause the British Government to make 
use of its stipulated freedom to withhold armed aid. 

Closely akin to this influence of military and naval offi- 
cers was the pressure exerted on civilian authorities by 
munition makers and “big business.” 

Some militarists believed in “preventive" war— the 
waging of a war upon a neighbor while he was still weak, 
in order to prevent him growing stronger later on. So it is 
often alleged that Germany wanted war in 1914, in order to 
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have a final reckoning with Slavdom before Russia should 
have completed her “Great Program” of military reorgani- 
zation in 1916 or 1917 M. Poincare and his associates are 
alleged to have wanted war in 1914 before Germany grew 
any stronger by reason of her rapidly increasing population, 
wealth, and naval force, and also before French Socialists, 
revolting against the burden of French military expenditure, 
should repeal the recently voted three-year term of service. 
For the same reasons Russian militarists are said to have 
wanted war sooner rather than later. England even is 
often said to have been glad of the opportunity to crush 
the growing German navy before it should become a greater 
menace to that of England. Though here and there some 
individual military and naval officers in most countries may 
have held such views, the present writer does not think' 
that the militarist doctrine of preventive war was a decisive 
factor in causing the Woild War. Only in Austna-Hungary 
did it exercise a strong influence on state policy; here it 
was generally felt that a conflict with Serbia must come 
sooner or later, and, as Baron Conrad repeatedly urged, the 
sooner the better. The murder of the Heir to the Throne 
was eagerly seized upon as a good excuse for trampling upon 
the Greater Serbia danger. 

Nor is there any more substantial truth in the common 
assertion that the German authorities welcomed war as a 
means of crushing the rising tide of socialism, than there 
is in the similar assertion that Russia welcomed war as a 
good way of putting an end to workingmen’s strikes and 
revolutionary unrest. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that this aspect of 
militarism — the influence of the military upon the civilian 
authorities — was a serious matter in the three eastern 
monarchies of Germany, Austria, and Russia. It was much 
less in France, and virtually non-existent in England, where 
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civilian ministers were ordinarily in charge of the army apd 
navy.''^ 

We shall have something more to say about militarism 
and navalism in connection with the system of alliances. 

(c) NATIONALISM 

Nationalism, whose essence and development have re- 
cently been so admirably analyzed by a distinguished 
American historian,’- must be accounted one of the major 
underlymg causes of the War. In its chronic form of Pan- 
Ge rmanism. Pan-Slavism and revanche, it nourished hatred 
between Germany and her two neighbors on the East and 
West. It worked in curious and devious ways. It had con- 
tributed happily to the unification of Germany and Italy. 
On the other hand, it had disrupted the Ottoman Empire 
and threatened to disrupt the Hapsburg Monarchy. In its 
virulent form, it had contributed for a century to a series of 
wars for national liberation and unity in the Balkans. It 
was such an important factor in the Balkan situation and 
led so directly to the immediate occasion of the World War 
that some account of it in this comer of Europe will be 
given below in the chapter on Balkan Problems. 

(d) ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 

Economic imperialism embraces a series of international 
rivalries which resulted in large part from the Industrial 
Revolution in England and its subsequent introduction into 
the other great countries of the world.’® It led to quantity 

71 On these aspects of imlitansra, c/ H N Brailsford, The War 
of Si eel and Gold, London, 1914, Karl Liebknccht, Mthtansm, New York, 
1917, Munroe Smith, Mihlansm and Siaiecrafi, New York, 1918, [F C 
Endres], Die Tragudie DeuUchlan(L, 3rd cd, with abundant bibliographies, 
Stuttgart, 1924, and the admirable volume of G. L Dickinson, The 
International Anarchy, J904-1914, London, 1926 

72C J H Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, New York, 1926; and 
‘'Contributions of Herder to the Doctrine of Nationalism,^’ in Atn flisl. 
Rev, XXXII, 719-736 (July, 1927). 

Ts For an excellent recent discussion of this whole subject, see Parker 
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production of goods which in turn involved the struggle for 
new markets and new sources of raw materials. It resulted 
in a great increase of population, part of which sought to 
emigrate to the still unoccupied regions of the world, 
thereby sharpening the colonial rivalry of the Great Powers 
It brought about the accumulation of capital which sought 
investment abroad, thus leading to economic exploitation 
and political competition. In consequence of these and 
other factors, the Great Powers began to partition Africa 
among themselves, to secure territory or exclusive spheres 
of influence in China, and to build railroads in Turkey and 
elsewhere. This struggle for markets, raw materials, and 
colonies became more acute during the last quarter of the 
nmeteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
owing to the fact that Germany and Italy entered the com- 
petition. Hitherto politically weak and divided, they had 
now secured national unity and wished to come forward to 
share with the other Powers in the partitioning of the world. 
It can hardly be said that any one of the Great Powers was 
more responsible than another for the international jeal- 
ousies and friction which arose out of this economic im- 
perialism. By 1914, all the Great European Powers had 
secured slices of Aiiica. In China, Italy only had failed to 
gain something for herself. In the matter of railway con- 
struction, which was one of the most important forms of 
economic imperialism because it involved political as well 
as economic interests, one sees the English building the 
Cape-to-Cairo railway, the Russians the Trans-Siberian, 
and theTiermans the so-called Bagdad Railway. The first 
of these came into conflict with German, Belgian and 
French ambitions; the second was partly responsible for 
the Russo-Japanese War; the third caused endless sus- 

T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, New York, 1926, and A. Lum 
broso, Le oriffini economtchi e dipiomaltcht della giierra mondtale, Milano 
.1927, 
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picions and friction between Germany and the Triple 
Entente. 

Protective tariffs which usually accompanied the mod- 
ern mdustrial system, except in England, were another form 
of economic imperialism. “Tariff wars” and retaliatory 
measures caused irritation between countries, especially in 
the mind of the man in the street and m newspaper discus- 
sion. There was always the danger that great merchants 
and industrialists would use official government support to 
secure economic advantages for themselves This tended to 
bring goveniments into conflict with one another. 

Generally speaking, however, this economic imperialism 
IS usually exaggerated as one of the undei lying causes of the 
War. It is often said, for instance, that the industrial de- 
velopment of Germany, and the |ealousy with which it was 
regarded by England, made a w’ar between these two coun- 
tries “inevitable” sooner or later This, however, is an un- 
sound view. It arises from the fact that economic rivalry 
tends to become exaggerated m the mind of the public, be- 
cause it is a subject which touches the pockets of wide 
classes, and is more generally discussed and perhaps under- 
stood than other questions like secret treaties, militarism, or 
nationahsm. It often happens that great merchants or in- 
dustrialists own or control newspapers which are selfishly 
interested in contributing to the exaggeration of these eco- 
nomic questions But if one reads the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the years before the War, one is struck by the 
relatively shght importance which is given to these ecej; 
nomic rivalries which haunt so largely the mind of the* 
average business man and newspaper editor. It is not stf 
much questions of economic nvalry as those of prestige,, 
boundaries, armies and navies, the Balance of Pow’er, and 
possible shiftings in the system of alliances, which provoke 
reams of diplomatic correspondence and raise the tempera- 
ture in Foreign Offices to the danger point. 
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(e) THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 

Another underlying cause of the War was the poisoning 
of pubhc opinion by the newspaper press in all of the great 
countries. This is a subject which is only beginning to re- 
ceive the careful investigation which it deserves.'^* 

Too often newspapers in all lands were inclined to in- 
flame nationahstic feelings, misrepresent the situation in 
foreign countries, and suppress factors in favor of peace. 
In the diplomatic correspondence of the forty years before 
the War there were innumerable cases in w’hich Govern- 
ments were eager to establish better relations and secure 
friendly arrangements, but were hampered by the jingoistic 
attitude of the newspapers in their respective countries. 
Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers fiequently admitted 
the senseless attitude of the leadmg newspapers in their own 
country, apologized for it and promised to exert themselves 
to restrain it, if only the other Government would do the 
same toward its press. These were often quite genuine 
efforts and may frequently be seen in Anglo-German rela- 
tions in the quarter of a centurj’’ before the War. At othei 
times, however. Ministers sought to score an advantage or 
to defend their attitude by alleging that their freedom of 
action was restricted because of the press and public opin- 
ion — that if they yielded the point under dispute there 
would be such a howl from the newspapers and the pubhc 
that they would be turned out of oSice. Such all^ations 
are sometimes true, but more often they are not, particu- 
larly in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, where 

14 C/ E M Carroll, “French Public Opinion m the War of 1870.” in 
Amer I/ist Rev, XXXI, 679-700, July, 1926. J F Scott, Five Weeks, 
a Study oj the Surge of Public Opiruon on the Eve of the Cheat Won, 
New York, 1927; I. C Willis, How We Went into the War, London, 1918: 
U M Salmon, The Neiospaper end Authority (N Y, 1923), cha xii-xiv, 
F R Flournoy, Parliament and War — The Relation of the British Par- 
liament to the AdnUnisIration of Foreign Policy in Connection with the 
Jnitialion of War, London, 1927 
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the GoA'erniuent was generally able to exercise a greater 
control over the press than in England. It is, nevertheless, 
true that the newspapers of two countries often took up 
some pioint of dispute, exaggerated it, and made attacks and 
counter-attacks, until a regular newspaper war .was engen- 
dered, which thoroughly poisoned public opinion, and so 
offered a fertile soil in which the seeds of real war might 
easily germinate. A particularly good example of this is 
to be seen in the press feud carried on between Austria aod 
Serbia in the weeks following the murder of the ArcJijiiike 
Ferdinand. Here was a case in which the Governments 
of both countries, instead of apologizing for their press or 
trying to restrain it, dehberately allowed the news paper s 
to incite public opinion and fire it to an indignation and 
enthusiasm for war. It would, perhaps, be too much to 
say that, had it not been for this Austro-Serbian newspaper 
feud, the War might have been averted. But it is true that 
the violence of the Serbian press was one of the determip- 
kig factors which led Count Tisza to change his opi n ion 
"imd to accept war with Serbia, whereas at first he had been 
stubbornly opposed to it; and without his consent Count 
Berchtold and the militarists could not have made war on 
Serbia. 

There is a vast literature on freedom of the press, cen- 
sorship of the press, slander and libel, and the professional 
aspects of journalism, but there is very little sound writing 
on the relations of the press to governmental control and 
on its influence in fomentmg national hatreds and war. Yet 
there is abundant material for the study of this in the news- 
papers themselves; in Die Grosse Politik, and other diplo- 
matic documents; and in the writings and biographies of 
men like W. T. Stead, Wickham Steed, Spender, and North- 
cliffe; of Busch, Hammann, and Theodor Wolff; of Lau- 
zanne, Gauvin, and Tardieu; of Blowitz and Suvorin; and 
of Godkin, Ogden, Villard, and Lippmann. It is to be hoped 
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that some careful scholars will turn their attention to this 
problem of the influence of the newspaper press as one of 
the underlying causes of the War. Bismarck’s oft-quoted 
remark is even more true for the generation immediately 
preceding the World War than for his own : “Every country 
is held at some time to account for the windows broken by 
its press; the bill is presented, some day or other, in the 
shape of hostile sentiment in the other country.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES, 1871-1890. 
DOMINATION OF THE EASTERN EMPIRES 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE FRANCO- PRUSSIAN WAR 

The Franco-Prussian War reversed a situation which 
had existed for two hundred years After the Thirty Years’ 
War 111 the seventeenth century Germany remained \yeak. 
Economically she had been exhausted by that terrible con- 
flict in which all Europe trampled on her soil Politically 
she was weak by her division into an incongruous multi- 
tude of states differing in size and chaiacter, anrl by the 
increasing rivalry for leadership between the decaying power 
of the Hapsburgs and the growing vigor of the Rohenzol- 
lerns. Consequently she was continually sub,iect to the 
French policy of Richelieu and Mazarin, which aiinerl to 
keep her weak and divided Occasionally, also, she was 
subject tc> .actual invasion and disniemtx'iment by French 
armies, as in the time of Louis XIV and Napoleon. Early 
in the nineteenth century, to be sure, m a time of great 
danger and humiliation, Prussia and Austria had tempo- 
rarily sunk their mutual rivalry , with English and Russian 
assistance they had united in the War of Liberation to expel 
and dethrone Napoleon But Waterloo did not end Ger- 
many’s internal weaknesses The loose Confederation of 
1815 and the continued jealousy of Austria and Prussia left 
Germany still comparatively impotent and unimportant as 
an international power. Finally, in the 1850’s at the Frank- 
fort Diet, Bismarck became convinced tliat Germany’s 
weakness could only be curetl by a fratricidal war in which 
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Austria should be forcibly expelled from the body 

politic. At Pans and at Biarritz, he learned to gauge the 
weakness and ambition of Napoleon III which could be 
turned to Germany’s advantage. So he annexed Schleswig- 
Holstein, expelled Austria by the Prussian victory at Sa- 
dowa, and established the North German Federation under 
Prussian leadership. In 1870-1871, by Sedan and Versailles, 
he at last transformed Germany into a strong unified Em- 
pire. The situation between France and Germany was now 
reversed: it was no longer Germany, but France, which 
was weak and in danger from an attack from across the 
Rhine. 

Bismarck’s unification of Germany was hailed at the 
time as a desirable, even glonous, accomplishment of the 
spirit of nationali.sin. But it was accompanied by the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Loiraine. The French have always re- 
garded this as a crime — "the brutal dismemberment of a 
nation,’’ "the tearing of children from their mother” His- 
tory shows that it was worse than a crime, it was a blunder. 

In Bismarck’s defense it has been said that he was only 
"liberating” territory which had been wrested from Ger- 
many by Louis Xn’ at a time when Germany was weak 
and divided against herself. Victors had always seized terri- 
tory from the vanquished if they could, and if it suited their 
purposes. IVIoltke and the Prussian military authorities in- 
sisted that the provinces between the Vosges and the Rhine 
must be in German hands to prevent a possible attack by a 
revengeful France upon the South German States, which 
were none too enthusiastically or securely incorporated into 
the new German Empire. Bismarck, it is argued, could not 
come back to Bethn and face a Reichstag and the popular 
German demand for French territory without laying him- 
self open to the charge of having been weakly generous to 
the successors of Louis XIV and Napoleon. Moreover the 
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majority of the population in the annexed di#tricta.5Ili£^ 
Geriftan. There is some truth in this point of view. 

On the other hand, there is much more truth in another 
point of view. There was a vast difference between the 
French annexations in the seventeenth century and Bis- 
niarck’s annexation in 1871. Between these two periods 
lay the Frenc^Revolution and the forces to which it had 
given rise. Louis XIV in seizing the Alsatian districts did 
not dismember Germany, because there was at that time no 
united German body politic — nothing but a conglomeration 
of mutually jealous German territories. The so-called Holy 
Roman Empire was neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Em- 
pire, but “sm irregular sort of a body like a monst er,” * 
incapable of feeling a wound. The French Revolution, 
however, had swept away provincial boundaries in France, 
and created a new jeK-conscious nation, “one and indivisi- 
ble.” France, including the annexetl districts of Alsace and 
Lorraine, had become one body, powerfully conscious of its 
unity and nationality; if one of its members suffered, all 
suffered togethe". Bismarck had mutilated a living body 
and the wound would not heal; it was to remain an awful 
open sore, threatening the peace of Europe for forty years. 
Nor w as, -Alsace-Lorraine necessary to Germany’s safety 
from a military point of view; the Rhine was as good a 
boundary as the Vosges. And though the majority of the 
million and a half people in Alsace and Lorraine were 
German speaking, that did not mean that they were Ger- 
man thinking; on the contrary, the great majority were 
bitterly opposed to separation from Franc© and protested 
vigorously, but in vain. Could Bismarck have peered into 
the future and seen how French pride and French bitterness 
over the loss of Alsace-Lorraine was to vitiate every effort 

1 “Irregulars aliquod corpus et monstro simile,” wrote “Severin de 
Monsambano” [Pufendorf] m hia famous tract, De Statu Imperii German^' 
ici (1667), cap VI, sec 9. 
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at permanently satisfactory relations between Germany and 
Prance — could he have foreseen how, by its direct and still 
more its indirect consequences, it was to be one of the main 
underlying causes of the World War, perhaps then he would 
have acted otherwise in 1871. But though he was possessed 
of unusual political foresight, he can scarcely have ex- 
pected that the French would never become reconciled to 
their loss; that, on the contrary, the desire for revanche, 
unspoken perhaps, but fixed in the heart, would persist 
and even grow in intensity in later years. In fact, Bis- 
marck’s policy in the decade 1875-1885 seems to indicate 
that he had hopes of winning the French to something like 
frank friendship and an acceptance of the fait accompli.^ 
Nevertheless, whatever he may have hoped as to the future, 
he had no illusions about the present. He knew that for the 
years immediately following the war, French resentment 
would run high. He must therefore protect the new Ger- 
iMii Empire, the child of his creation, by making it strong 
of itself — strong by holding France weak and isolated, and 
strong by the establishment of close relations with the two 
other Great Powers bordering on Germany on the east and 
south, that is, with Russia and Austria. 

THE LEAGUE OF THE THREE EMPERORS, 1872-1878 

Between Russia and Prussia there had existed tradi- 
tional bonds of friendship ever since their armies had fought 
side by side for the overthrow of Napoleon. These bonds 
had been further strengthened during the Crimean War and 
the Polish uprising of 1863. Both Powers had a common 
interest in preventing the reestablishment of Polish inde- 
pendence, which would have deprived them of the spoils 
of the partitions of Poland. During the Franco-Prussisin 

* "Je ddsire en amver i ce que vous pardonnic* Sedan comme vous 
avei pardonn4 Waterloo,” Bismarck said to the French ambassador in 
December, 1884 , Bourgeois et Pag^s, Les Origines et Us EesponsabdU^s de 
Jtt Orande Chterre, Paris, 1921, p. 307 
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' WaG Russia had done Bismarck the great service of main 
taining an attitude of benevolent neutrality and of tending 
to restrain Austria from joining France and seeking re- 
vanche for Sadowa. The long months during the siege of 
Paris were for Bismarck a critical and difficult period, and 
Russia might, if she had chosen, have greatly embarrassed 
him. Bismarck therefore at once frankly recognized the 
service which Russia had done him in 1870-1871 by assent- 
ing to the Tsar’s abrogation of the humiliating Black Sea 
Clauses, imposed on Russia after the Crimean War. A still 
stronger bond between the tw'o countries was the close per- 
sonal tie between old Emperor William and his nephew', 
Alexander II, a tie which was renewed by the visit which the 
Tsar paid to Berlin in the month following the signature of 
peace between Germany and France. 

With Austria, Bismarck was especially anxious to es- 
tablish firm and friendly relations. Having accomplished 
his purpose of establishing German unity under Prussian 
leadership, he beheved that the natural relation of the two 
countries which contained such large German elements and 
w'hich for centuries had formed part of the same Holy 
Roman Empire should be one of friendship. After Sadowa 
he had purposely refrained from humiliating Austria fur- 
ther by annexing Austrian territory or by allowing the vic- 
torious German army to enter the Austrian capital. He 
had also maintained clo.se relations with the powerful 
Magyar elements in Hungary who had used Prussian vic- 
tories to secure for themselves from Francis Joseph the 
favorable constitutional Compromise of 1867. Austria, on 
her part, was ready to recognize 1866 as a fait accompli and 
to give up any hope of changing the arrangements which 
Bismarck had established. Accordingly, Bismarck was able 
to bring about friendly personal meetings between Emperor 
William and Francis Joseph in the summer of 1871 on 
Austrian soil. In November, 1871, the good relations be- 
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tween the two Powers were greatly strengthened through 
a change in the Foreign Office at Vienna: Count Beust, a 
Saxon who had never hked Bismarck and was inclined to 
the side of France, was replaced by Count Julius Andrassy, 
a Magyar and an old friend of Bismarck’s. 

In April, 1872, Count Andrassy suggested that Emperor 
Francis Joseph should pay a return visit to Emperor Wil- 
liam at Berlin. When Tsar Alexander II heard of the m- 
tended visit he asked the German Ambassador in St 
Petersburg, “Have they not written to ask you whether 
they would like to have me there at the same time with the 
Emperor of Austria‘S” ^ 

Alexander did not w ant to be left out in the cold w'hile 
his two brother monarchs were conferring together. He 
suggested that such a meeting of the three Eastern mon- 
archs would be the strongest guarantee for the peace of 
Europe and would strike a blow’ at the French desire for 
revanche which was the most permanent menace to this 
peace. But his suggestion was a little embarrassing to 
Bismarck. He did not quite know how’ Francis Joseph 
would take it. When, however, the Austrian Emperor’s 
consent had been secured, it was finally arranged that the 
three monarchs, accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, 
should visit Berlin together in the second week of Septem- 
ber, 1872, This interview' of the three Emperors, accom- 
panied by extraordinary gala festivities meant to unpress 
the W'orld, resulted in a still closer understanding between 
the three Eastern Powers Though no written agreement 
W’ES signed, and though the Foreign Ministers conferred in 
pairs and not all together, there was established a close 
“understanding” or “Entente a trois ,” — the basis for the 
“League of the Three Emperors” a few months later. In 
a sense, this Entente was a renewal of the old H oly Alliance 
of 1815; as in the days of Alexander I and Metternich the 

s G P . I, 197 
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three Eastern Powers had stood together in defense of con- 
sen^atism and the status quo, so now they were to stand to« 
gether m defense of monarchical solidarity against the rising 
danger of international socialism, and for the preservation 
of the peace and status quo of Europe against possible 
moves of France or others to disturb it. On the whole, the 
meeting was a tr iumph. for Bismarck, though he was not 
without irritation at the Russian minister, Gor chak ov, 
whose vanity and suspected intrigues were ever a trial to 
his nerves. Gorchakov, for instance, on this occasion had 
greatly embarrassed Emperor William by remarking to him 
in the presence of the French Ambassador, “Well, I have 
just been at Prince Bismarck’s to discuss with him the 
points on which we are agreed, but nothing has been put in 
writing; promises suffice between sovereigns and minis- 
ters ” * For the suspicion which this remark may easily 
have aroused in the mind of the French Ambassador there 
was absolutely no ground Alexander had no thought of 
participating in any aggressive policy toward France. 

The Entente of the Three Emperors was further 
strengthened in the following year when Emperor W''illiam, 
accompanied by Bismarck and Moltke, visited St. Peters- 
burg. A secret military convention was soon signed by 
which Russia and Germany promised to eadi other the 
assistance of two hundred thousand men in case either was 
attacked by a European Power.® A few weeks later, when 
Tsar Alexander journeyed to Austria to attend the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, he and Francis Joseph signed an agree- 
ment that they would consult one another on any questions 
in which they might have divergent interests; in case of any 
aggression by a third Power menacing the peace of Europe, 
they promised to come to an understanding with one an- 
other, without seeking or contracting new alliances, in order 
to reach a common line of conduct ; and if, as a result of this 

<GP,I, 202 SGP,I203 
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understanding, military action should become necessary, it 
should be arranged for by a special military convention. 
This agreement was communicated to Emx)eror WiUiara 
who gave his adhesion to it on October 22, 1873. In this 
way came into being the so-called League of the Three 
Emperors.® 

Germany, as a result of her recent victories and her large 
army, was the strongest of the three Powers. And of the 
three ministers — Gorchakov, Andrassy and Bismarck — 
the last was by far tlie ablest m grasping the European 
situation as a whole, in seeing w’hat the political interests of 
his neighbors were, and in being willing to recognize and 
bargain on the basis of these interests. The natural result 
was that the guiding spirit of the League was the German 
Chancellor. He used its influence to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and incidentally to prevent France from form- 
ing any coalition or seeking revenge against Germany. This 
at first was not difficult. Italy followed the lead of the three 
Emperors. England was still holding to her traditional 
policy of splendid isolation. France was too exhausted and 
too occupied with domestic political problems to think of 
disturbing the peace. 

But in 1875, tlie harmony of the League was seriously 
ruffled. Gorchakov’s vanity made it difficult for him to 
play second fiddle to Bismarck. With personal inclinations 
toward France, which W'ere not shared by the Tsar, he 
listened to anti-German reports of his representatives at 
Berlin, Belgrade and Constantmople. He came into con- 
flict with Bismarck over a Mottlsn egrin. affair and over the 
question of the rank to be enjoyed by Rosen, the German 
Consul C^neral at Belgrade. Bismarck feared, with reason, 
that Gorchakov might influence the Tsar against Germany 
and thus weaken the League of the Three Emperors. He 
therefore sent Radowit z to St. Petersburg to take the 

« G P , I, 306-209 
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place of the German Ambassador who was on indefinite sick 
leave. Radowitz was to represent Bismarck’s views to 
Gorchakov energetically, and he did so successfully. But 
Gorchakov then circulated rumors which grew into the 
French legend that Radowitz had been sent to bribe Russia 
to give Germany a free hand against France in return for 
Germany’s giving Russia a free hand in the Orient. This 
alarmed France and England and contributed to the so- 
called “war-scare of 1875.” Bismarck was unjustly suspected 
of contemplating a “preventive war” against France. 
T^Tiether Bismarck had any hand in inspiring the German 
newspaper articles which added to the scare, or whether 
they started with the irresponsible communications of a 
newspaper reporter in Vienna, as now seems likely, is not 
wholly clear At any rate, it is quite probable that he was 
willing to make use of it as a means of frightening France 
out of completing her proposed army reorganization, and 
there is no doubt that the French felt they were menaced. 
The French Foreign Minister appealed to Tsar Alexander 
and Queen Victoria to use their influence to prevent Ger- 
many from any aggressive action. Gorchakov easily per- 
suaded the Tsar, on his visit to Berlin, to make it clear that 
Russia could not allow France to be crushed.'^ Gorchakov's 
pompous announcement from Berlin, “Now peace is as- 
sured/’ flattered his own vanity, but made Bismarck very 
angry, because Gorchakov seemed to have implied that 
Germany had really intended a preventive war and that 
Russia had averted it — an implication tlje truth of which 
Bismarck always energetically denied, and for which he 

7 C/ J V Fuller “The Wiir Scare of 1875,” in Amcr. Hist Rev , 
XXIV, 196-226 f Jan , 1919^ The (unent French vereion of the war- 
.flcare of 1875 needs correction ra the light of Die Orosse Politik, I, 245- 
300, Radowitz, Aujzeichnungen und Ertnnerungev, Stutigart, 1925, I, 302 ff , 
Hajo Holbom, Bismarck’s Europaisch( Politik zu Begvnn der siebziger 
Jahre und die Mission Radowitz, Berlin, 1925, and K Kiingenfuss, “Beuat 
und Andraasy und die Knegsgefahr von 1875,” m Arckiv /. Pol. u Gasch 
IV , 616-643 (1926) 
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never forgave the Russian foreign minister.® The incident 
led to cooler relations between Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
but cannot be said to have really destroyed the League of 
the Three Emperors, since Alexander II and William I still 
remained close personal friends. 

THE NEAR EASTERN CRISIS, 1875-1878 

Another event in 1875 which threatened the harmony of 
the League of the Three Emperors w'as the outbreak of a 
new and prolonged crisis in the Balkans The progressive 
dissolution of the Sick Alan of Europe and the outrages 
committed by his savage soldiers on his long-suffering Chris- 
tian subjects led Russia again to consider the possibility of 
his demise In Herzegovina the cruelty of the land-owning 
aristocracy, a large part of whom were of Serb blood but 
who had become convert (!d to Alohammedanism in order to 
live on better terms iiith the Turkish rulers, caused an up- 
r isin g of the unhappy Christian peasantry in July, 1875, 
The uprising spread rapidly into Bosnia It awoke the 
fanatical sympathy of Serb brethren in Austria-Hungary 
and the neighboring principality of Serbia. On account 
of the mountainous nature of the region and the inefficiency 
of the Sultan’s government, the Turks seemed powerless to 
suppress the re\ olt Russia and Austria were at once brought 
face to face again in their old rivalry over Balkan interests. 
Bismarck now had the difficult task during the next fifteen 
years of preventing this rivalry from causing a rupture 
between the two Powers whom he wished to have as friends 

8 Cf. Bjsmnrck, Reflections and Reminiscences, ch. xxvi “I re- 
proached Prince Gorchakov sharply It was not I said, a friendly part 
suddenly and un('\j)ectodlv to jump on the back of a trustful and imsus- 
pecting friend, and jret up a circus performance at hi« cost, proceedings of 
this kind between us, who w’cie the directing ministers, could only injure 
the two monarchies and state*? If he w'as anxious to be applauded in 
Pans, he need not on that account injure our relations with Russia, I 
was quite readv to assist him and have fivc-frane pieces struck at Berlin 
,with the inscription Gorchakov protege la /France" 
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and whom he wished to prevent from gravitating toward 
France. 

Eussia’s ambitions in the Balkans were of long standing. 
With the remarkable rise and consolidation of the Russian 
state at Moscow, the Slav Empire had begun to push 
steadily southward toward the Black Sea and the Darda- 
nelles. Peter the Great, m wars with Turkey, had acquired 
for a short time at Azov his coveted “window” on the Black 
Sea, and given that impetus to Russian progress toward the 
south which his successors came to regard as Russia's his- 
toric mission. Catherine the Great, taking up anew the 
war with Turkey, had secured the Crimea and the whole 
northern shore of the Black Sea. Conveniently for Russia’s 
ambitions, the spirit of nationalism awakene<l by the French 
Revolution had stimulated in Greeks and Slavs of the 
Balkans the desire to throw off the Turkish yoke. Russia 
was ready, as usual, to support their desiie in order to fish 
in troubled waters herself. Already she had waged eight 
wars against Turkey, either for her own territorial expan- 
sion or for the ostensible purpose of assisting the subject 
nationalities of Slavic blood and Orthodox Greek faith. In 
the last of these wars — the Crimean — she had been checked 
by England and France and by the hostile attitude wlj,ich 
Austria had assumed. This attitude of Austria, during the 
war and at the Congress of Paris, had contributed to Rus- 
sia’s loss of part of Bessarabia and caused great bitterness 
in Russia. It was felt to be an unpardonable act of Haps- 
burg ingratitude, coming, as it did, so soon after Nicholas I 
had sent a Russian army to help the Hapsburgs crush the 
Hungarian revolt of 1849. Russia’s bitterness of feeling had 
subsided after the establishment of the League of the Three 
^il^jierors, but now there was danger that it might revive. 
Russia was anxious to win back the part of Bessarabia lost 
in 1856 and was inclined to support a new revolt like that 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which promised further to break 
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up the Turkish Empire. Though Gorchakov had at first 
been opposed to Austria's annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina,® he gradually came round to accept such an ar- 
rangement, provided Russia in turn could secure adequate 
jompensations for herself. 

Austria, on the other hand, had no ostensible ties of 
i^igion and blood with the oppressed Christian nationalities 
m the Balkans and no desire to see them achieve inde- 
pendence as clients of Russia. Austria-Hungary — especially 
Hungary — already included more Slav peoples than could 
be easily assimilated. With the growing spirit of nation- 
ahsm, these Slav subjects were becoming more and more 
difficult to govern. The Austrian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Andriissy. a Magj^ar, was therefore at first opposed 
to the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which he 
feared would aggravate the internal problem of the Dual 
Monarchy of ruling over a large number of Slavs.*® He 
preferred to have the Great Powers act jointly by way of 
a Conference and enforce reforms upon Turkey for the 
benefit of the peasantry in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
he did not desire to begin the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire. His desire found expression in the “^drassy 
Note” of December 30, 1875, which demanded an armistice, 
a series of reforms, and the appointment of a mixed Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan commission to look after the carry- 
ing out of the reforms. The Turks, as usual, made a pre- 
tense of accepting the demands; but the insurgent Bosnians, 
fired w'ith enthusiasm by their successes and by their hope 
of support from their brother Serbs in Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, refused to abide by the terms of the Andrassy Note. 
The crisis became more serious. 

Bismarck’s chief concern in the whole Eastern Question 
was to prevent it from disturbing ihe peace of Europe and 

* Wertheimer, Oral Juhus Andrassy, II, 118 

to 'Wortheimor, Graj Juhus Andrassy, II, 259 ff 
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the satisfactory relations between Austria and Russia wlljch 
had been established by the League of the Three Emperors. 
In a conversation with Gorchakov at Berlin in December, 
1875, he had already emphasized this.” Germany herself, 
as he repeatedly declared, had no selfish interests of her 
own m the Balkans “The whole Eastern question was not 
worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier ” But the 
danger of a split between Russia and Austria, or of the for- 
mation of a European coalition in connection with the 
Bosnian crisis, were verj"^ serious matters to him Andrassy’s 
idea of a conference of the Powers he did not look upon 
with favor, because he feared that Austria would naturally 
side with England and that Russia consequently might 
draw closer to France. Gorchakov, he suspected, would not 
be averse to flirting with France. But such a division of 
Europe into an Anglo-Austrian and Fran co-Russian group- 
ing would place Germany in a dehcate and dangerous posi- 
tion; she would have the thankless task, either of acting as 
arbitrator between the two groups, or she would have to 
cast in her vote on the Anglo-Austrian side, thus laying 
Germany open to hostile Powers on two fronts. Such a 
grouping would also endanger the League of the Three 
Emperors and its safeguarding of the peace of Europe.^® 

Meanwhile, however. Tsar Ale.xander and Emperor 
Francis Joseph, accompanied by their Ministers, had come 
together at Reichstadt and on July 8, 1876, reached a secret 
but somewhat hazy “agreement” without Bismarck.’ajkilQwl- 
edge. They agreed to refrain from intervention in Turkey 
for the present. But for the future, if the Turks should 
regain the upper hand over the insurgents, Russia and Aus- 
tria would protect the Serbs from excessive violence and 
insist upon real reforms. If, on the other hand, the insur- 

11 GP , I, 207 

IS Bismarck’s Reichstag speech of December 7, 1876. 

13 G P , II 31 ff 
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gents continued their successful resistance and the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe should crumble to pieces, Austria was 
to annex part of Bosnia, Russia was to regain the part of 
Bessarabia lost in 1856 and territories on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea [in which Austria had no interest] , Bul- 
garia and Rumelia were to be autonomous; additions of 
territory were to be given to Serbia, Montenegro and Greece ; 
and Constantinople was to be erected into a free city 

By this Reichstadt Agreement Gorchakov had secured 
Austria’s agreement in principle to the partition of Turkey. 
The terras, as Andrassy conceived them, ivere exceedingly 
favorable for Austria. The agreement contemplated the 
development of a number of small, weak states in the 
Balkans, but expressly excluded the creation of a large, 
strong Slav state, whether Serbian or Bulgarian, which 
would have naturally aflaliated itself with Russia on racial 
and religious grounds and have been a menace to Austria. 
Moreover, by the stipulation that Austria might annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria would assure the safety 
of her outlying Dalmatian possessions, would check the 
danger from the growing nationalist aspirations of the Serbs, 
and would acquire territory winch might be regarded as 
compensation for the loss of Venetia in 1866. Andrassy, 
who had originally been opposed to the break-up of the 

14 Reichstadt “agreement" is a mI^no^le^, since there a mi'^under- 
fitandmg from the outset No furuKiI liocumeiit dra\\n up, “agreed 
upon,” and signed at Reichstadt Aftt-r the meeting, the Austrian and 
Russian ministors each dictated his own recohection of the substance of 
the views exchanged This rxpJains man^ marked iJiiTiTcnces between 
the Austrian and Russian \erMoiis of the ‘agreement” as printed respec- 
ti\clv by Wertheimer {Graf Juhui Andrassy, II. 322 ff ) and by the Bol- 
sheviks m Krasnyi ArKkiv (Moscow, 1922), I, 36 According to the Rus- 
sian \ersion, for instance, Montenegro was to annex Herzegovina, and 
Austria was merely to take Turki'^li Croatia and a small adjacent part of 
Bosnia contiguous to the Austrian frontier According to Andrass||l„ 
version, Austria w’aa to annex all of Bosnia and Herzegovina except 
certam “extensions" allotted to Serbia and Montenegro “to round them 
off" Cf G. H Rupp, “The Reichstadt Agreement," m Amer. Hist* Rev, 
XXX, 503-510 (April, 1925), and GP, II. 34-37. 
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Ottoman Empire, was now well content with the agreement 
The failure of his efforts to secure reforms in the region 
from the Turks during the past months had convinced him 
of the futility of attempting to preserve the status quo 
or to secure any permanent satisfactory settlement for the 
Christian peasantry so long as they remained under Turk- 
ish misgovernment. And if Austria was to annex Bosnia 
and Herzegovina it was much better to do it in friendly 
agreement with Russia than in opposition to her. 

But the fortunes of war in the Balkans during the fol- 
lowing weeks did not bear out the probable expectation of 
Gorchakov and Andrassy that Turkey was on the point of 
collapsing. On the contrary, the Turks showed an extra- 
ordinary revival of energy They defeated the insurgents 
in one encounter after another, until finally on August 
29, Prince Milan of Serbia called for help. Gorchakov and 
the Russian Pan-Slavs were not deaf to the call They felt 
thatjhey must intervene on behalf of the oppressed Ortho- 
dox Slav peasantry, in spite of the principle of non-inter- 
vention for the present, which had formed the first clause 
of the Reichstadt Agreement. This at once renewed the 
old hostility between Russia and Austria over Balkan affairs 
and led to a tense situation between the two Great Powers. 
Both a cco rdingly turned to Bismarck. 

On September 13, 1876, Andrassy informed the German 
Ambassador in Vienna of the Reichstadt Agreement, which 
hitherto, at Gorchakov’s request, had been concealed from 
Bismarck.^® Gorchakov on his part resorted to a stratagem 
which aroused Bismarck’s indignation. Instead of com- 
municating in the proper official way through the Russian 
Ambassador at Berlin, he was suspected by Bismarck of 
instigating the Tsar to make use of Baron 'G’hrder, Em- 
peror William’s personal representative to the Tsar. Werder, 
who was staying with Alexander at Livadia in the Crimea 

1® G P , II, 45-47, 
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was suddenly asked the blunt question whether in case of 
war between Russia and Austria, Germany would observe 
benevolent neutrality as Russia had done in 1870. Werder 
telegraphed the embarrassing and indiscreet question to 
Berlin. But Bismarck evaded giving any answer to it, and 
would have recalled Werder except for Emperor William’s 
fear that it would hurt the Tsar’s feelings. But a few days 
later, employing the correct channel of communications by 
instructions to the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
Bismarck again emphasized his aim of preserving peace in 
Europe and harmony in the League of the Three Emperors. 
If Russia decided to intervene and make war on Turkey, 
Bismarck would use his influence to prevent Austria from 
attackmg Russia, and he hoped he could succeed in this. 
If not, and if war broke out between Russia and Austria 
in spite of all his efforts, Gonnany would not necessarily 
abandon neutrality. He would make no promises before- 
hand, but he would say that Gcmian interests could not 
allow a coalition of all Europe pennanently to weaken 
Russia’s position as a Great Power: nor could he, on the 
other hand, permit Austria to be endangered in her position 
as a European Power or m her independence, and so cease 
to be one of the factors on which Germany could reckon 
in the European balance of power.'® “We could endure 
that our friends should lose or win battles against each 
other, but not that one of the two should be so severely 
wounded and injured that its position as an independent 
Great Power, taking its part in the councils of Europe, 
would be endangered.” 

Bismarck’s refusal to give Russia a free hand against 
Austria caused Gorchakov to moderate his attitude. It was 
arranged that the representatives of the Christian Powers 
should meet in gqqference at Constantinople and convince 

18GP, II. 72-79, c/ also II, 108, and VI. 3,56 f 

IT Bismarck, Refleclions and Remintscences, II, 234 
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Abdul Hamid of the need of making real reforms. But con- 
vincing the Turk was about as easy a matter as making a 
donkey gallop. Abdul Hamid thwarted the conferepce by 
a clever pretense of proclaiming a constitution for Turkey 
and by promising even more wide-reaching reforms than 
the Powers themselves had demanded. Gorchakov, how- 
ever, rightly had no confidence in the honesty of the Sultan’s 
promises. He therefore prevailed upon Austria to sign a 
new secret Budapest Convention of January 15, 1877, pro- 
viding for the war which Russia contemplated waging 
against Turkey. Austria agreed not to threaten the Russian 
flank upon its advance south of the Danube, and in return 
Russia approved the idea of Austria's annejcation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and the other provisions which Andrassy 
understood had been agreed upon at Reichstadt.*® 

In April, 1877, as soon as weather conditions permitted, 
Russia opened against Turkey the war which she had long 
dfesired Though checked for months at Plevna, she eventu- 
ally won a senes of victories which brought her armies to 
the outskirts of Constantinople and forced Turkey to accept 
the Treaty of San Stefano on March 3, 1878. This pro- 
vided forthe creation of a great Bulgarian State, more or 
less comprising the predominantly Bulgarian parts of 
Turkey and embracing an extensive sea coast on the Aegean. 
The Treaty met with objections on every side- by Qreece, 
Serbia, and Rumania because this “Greater Bulgaria” was 
to be so much more powerful than any one of themselves 
It was objected to by Austria and England who feared the 
greatly enlarged Bulgaria would be virtually a vassal State 
under Russian control ; Austria did not like to see such an 
increase of Russia’s power near her border, and England 
feared for the safety of the Suez Canal Both these Powers 
therefore insisted on a Congress for the revision of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Bismarck at first had no great 
»«GP, II. ni-iis. 
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liking for this proposal, but finally consented to act as 
“Honest Broker,” and invited the Powers to the Congress 
of Berlin. 

In the various preliminary negotiations which settled 
almost all the essential pomts before the Congress met, so 
that the Congress merely had to register decisions which 
had already been arranged by Bismarck, the German Chan- 
■ cellor strove hard to satisfy both Austrian and Russian 
interests. In the end, Austria was again accorded by the 
Treaty of Berhn the right to occupy and administer Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and also, if military necessity required, 
to occupy the tongue of territory between Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro known as the Sanjak of Novibazar. Russia ac- 
quired the part of Bessarabia lost in 1856 and valuable ter- 
ritories between the Black and Caspian Seas. These were 
important gains for Russia, but to Gorchakov they seemed 
but slight rewards after all Russia’s military efforts and 
successes. He left the Congress with bitter feehngs against 
Bismarck. He felt that Bismarck had betrayed Russian 
interests and been guilty of unpardonable ingratitude in 
view of Russia’s benevolent neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian War. In Russia there was a violent outburst in 
the Pan-Slav press against Germany which Bismarck re- 
garded as altogether unjustifiable. Though he had sup- 
ported Austria and England on many points, he had also 
done Russia a real service, getting far more for her at the 
Congress than she could have gotten for herself. He thought 
Russia ought to look with satisfaction at the real gams 
that she had made, instead of comparing the Treaty of 
Berlin with what she w’ould have gained by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. The result of this personal bitterness between 
the two Ministers and of the violent newspaper attacks of 
one country against the other put an end for the time being 
to that harmony and cooperation which had been the object 
of the Lea^e of the Three Emperors. 
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thS austro-german alliance of 1879 

The hostility between Russia and Germany was not 
confined merely to personal bitterness between the Minis- 
ters or to the recrmimations of newspapers. In the com- 
missions established for executing the terms of the Treaty 
of Berlin, the German delegates sided regularly with Aus- 
tria against Russia In reply, Russia undertook a vigorous 
increase in armaments -and pushed her troops westward into 
Poland toward the German frontier. “Russia must prepare 
for War,” declared General Miliutm, and his declaration 
was reiterated by the Pan-Slavs. At last, in the summer 
of 1879, even Alexander himself, unable longer to restrain 
his feehngs, poured out his grievances to the German Am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg, and wrote a letter to Emperor 
William complaining of Bismarck’s policy and warning 
him of “the disastrous consequences which might follow.” 

At about the same lime Bismarck heard that his friend 
Andrassy was soon to resign and was likely to be replaced 
by Baron Haymerle, on whose friendship he did not feel 
sure that he could count. In view of the danger from 
Russia he decided to seek at once a defensive alliance with 
Austria while Andrassy was still in ofiBce. He accordingly 
drew up with him the Treaty of October 7, 1879, which 
established the AustrotGerman Alliance. He would have 
liked a treaty in which Austria and Germany would promise 
to support each other in case either were attacked by a 
third Power, whether Russia, France, or Italy. But Austria 
was unwillmg to expose her eastern frontier to a Russian 
attack by promising unconditionally to assist Germany in 
the West in case the French should undertake a war of 
revenge Austria was mainly concerned with the danger 
from the side of Russia. Therefore the treaty provided 
that should Austria or Germany be attacked byFUissiS, the 

i»GP, nr. 16 
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two Contracting Parties were bound to come to the assis- 
tance one of the other with their whole war strength; should 
either be attacked by a Power other than Russia [such as 
France or Italy], the other Contracting Party bound itself 
to observe a benevolent neutrality; should, however, the 
attacking Power be supported by Russia, then the other 
Contracting Party would come to the assistance of her ally 
with her whole strength. The treaty was to be for five 
years and renewable. It was also to be secret, though if the 
armaments of Russia really proved menacing, the Contract- 
ing Powers would consider it a duty of loyalty to let the 
Tsar know, at least confidentially, that they would consider 
an attack on either as an attack on both**® 

The Austro-Gcrman Alliance consolidated the Central 
Empires and became henceforth, until their collapse in 
November, 1918, the very foundation rock of German policy. 
It indicated a political course from which neither Bismarck 
nor his successors ever seriously swerved In its origin, 
and as long as Bismarck remained at the helm, it was 
essentially defensive in purpose and fact. Germany and 
Austria mutually protected each other against the rising 
tide of Pan-Slavism; and Germany, if attacked by an out- 
break of French revanche, could count upon Austria’s 
neutrality, just as Austria could count on that of Germany 
in case of an outbreak of Italian Irredentism. 

Contemporary opinion regai'ded Bismarck’s establish- 
ment of this Alliance as a master stroke. In the words of 
the French Ambassador at Berlin : “From the point of view 
of his prestige in Europe and of his popularity m Germany, 
Bismarck has never accomplished a work so considerable 
as that of the Alliance with Austria. . . . He has realized 
without wars, without conquests dearly bought, without 

Pnbram, I, 6-9 For the detailed negotiations b> which Bismarck 
arranged this treaty and overcame his own sovereign’s strong objections to 
it, see GF , III, 1-136 
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burdensome or enfeebling annexations, the German political 
dream of union of all the States where the German race 
dominates in a common political system and a powerful 
solidarity.” This contemporary opinion has for the most 
part been endorsed by posterity.*® Only here and there 
before the World War were there those who criticized it. 
But after 1914, when German support of Austria became 
one of the causes which involved all Europe in war, many 
voices, even in Germany, questioned Bismarck’s wisdom. 
They alleged that Bismarck, by further alienating Russia 
through alhance with Austria, made inevitable the Franco- 
Russian Alliance; and that by taking sides with Austria 
against Russia in the Balkans, he prepared the way for the 
clash which came in 1914. 

Such critics, however, are i rong in thmking that Russia 
was permanently alienated from Germany after 1879 They 
did not know of the very secret treaty which Bismarck made 
with Russia within two years (June 18, 1881) and which he 
renewed (with modifications) and kept effective as long as 
he remained in power. They are wrong m thinking that it 
made the Franco-Russian alliance inevitable. This was 
perhaps “inevitable” anyway, in view of the growth of Pan- 
Slavism in Russia and the persistence of Alsatian memories 
m France. And they are wrong in thmking that Bismarck’s 
alliance of 1879 necessarily involved an Austro-Russian 
clash m the Balkans. True to the defensive aims with which 
he had established the Austro-German Alliance, Bismarck 
continually warned Austria in the following years that Ger- 
many would not fight to support Austrian expansion or 
aggression m the Balkans. He repeatedly took occasion to 
remind her that the alliance was defensive, not offensive.®* 
In 1885, for instance, with prophetic vision, he warned 

*1 St Vallier to Freycmet, March 22, 1880, Bourgeois et Pages, p 370 

23 Cj C Grant Robertson, Bixmarck. p 363 f 

23 GP, IV, 338 V, 8, 26ff, 351, 136ff, 14911. 1941 
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Austria that in supporting Serbia too strongly she might 
so arouse Serbian ambitions that Serbia would some' day 
“turn against Austria anil talk of a Serbia Irredenta in the 
Banal” of Hungary.-'' It was not until many years after 
Bismarck’s dismissal that Austria began to pursue the more 
aggressive and independent policy, which tended to pervert 
the Austro-Gcrman Alliance from one which w'as defensive 
in form to one which became offensive in fact Criticism 
should not be directed against Bismarck, but against his 
later successors — especially Bulow and Bethmann — ^who 
failed to follow sufficiently closely his conservative pohcy of 
holding Austria in check. 

It is also a mistake to imply, as so many writers do, 
that Bismarck’s choice of Austria in preference to Russia 
in 1879 was final, and that the wire between Berlin and 
St. Petersburg was permanc-ntly broken dowm. It was not, 
Bismarck was only waiting for an opportunity to repair it. 
He had by no means permanently turned his back upon 
Russia. In allying with Austria he was only taking a step 
W'hich prudence for the moment counselled, but this did not 
preclude another step later in the direction of Russia. The 
opportunity for this soon came 

THE ALLIANCE OF THE THREE EMPERORS, 18S1-1S87 

Among Russia’s diplomats there were two who did not 
allow themselves to be blinded by indignation against Bis- 
marck over the outcome of the Congress of Berlin One of 
these was Giers, who soon assumed virtual charge of Russian 
foreign affairs in place of Gorchakov. The other was Peter 
Saburov, who foresaw the probability of an Austro-German 
alliance even before it was signed.-® In January, 1880, 
Saburov came as Ambassador to Berlin, where he had many 

2<GP., V, II f. 

20 Cf hi3 mterpsting and friendly conversations with Bismarck at 
Kiesmgcn in .Inly, 1879, in Kramyi Arkhw. I. 08-84 
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intimate inter /iews with Bismarck with a view to reknitting 
the close personal relations between Tsar Alexander II and 
Emperor William I, thus reviving the League of the Three 
Emperors.^® 

Saburov, hke all Russian diplomats, always had one eye 
out for Russian control or influence at Const antin ople. He 
had realized in 1878 how easy it was for an English fleet 
to threaten the Turkish capital and he feared for the future. 
He therefore laid before Bismarck his view of Russia’s 
' danger in a memorandum to the following effect. In 1833 
Russia had aided Turkey against the victorious army of 
Mehemet Ah, and was rewarded for this service by the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, in which Turkey undertook to 
close the Dardanelles to all enemy fleets which sought to 
penetrate to the Black Sea. This stipulation, negotiated 
exclusively for Russia’s benefit, protected her southern 
shores from hostile attack; but this stipulation was modi- 
fied to her detriment by the Treaty of London of 1840 and 
the Straits Convention of 1841, in which the principle of 
the closure of the Straits, hitherto apphed to entry into the 
Black Sea, was equally extended to exit from it. Russia 
was thus shut off from sending her navy into the Mediter- 
ranean. These pnnciples were confirmed in the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856 which in addition forbade Russia and Turkey 
to have ships of war on the Black Sea; this treaty remained 
in force until the Treaty of London of 1871. The Lon^n 
agreement, resulting from Russia’s attempt to abrogate the 
Black Sea Clauses while France and Germany had their 
hands tied by the Franco- Prussian War, annulled the pro- 
vision of 1856 forbidding Russian or Turkish war vgssdg 
on the Black Sea, but admitted for the first time the princi- 
ple that foreign navies might enter the Straits if the Sultan 

G P , HI, 139-170 J y Simpson, “Russo-Gorman Relations and 
Ae Sabouroff Memoirs, ” m The Ntnrteenlh Century, LXJOCII, 1111-1123; 
LXXXIIl. 60-75 (Dec. 1917; Jan, 19181 
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judged it necessary for the safeguarding of the other clauses 
of the Treaty of Pans. This reversed completely to Russia’s 
disadvantage the principle of the closure of the Straits* 
which in its origin had been mtended to provide Russia 
with a lock and chain at the Dardanelles for the protection 
of her shores and her influence over Turkey. At the Con- 
• gress of Berlin, England had declared that “her obligations, 
concerning the closure of the Straits, were limited to an 
engagement to the Sultan to respect in this matter only the 
independent decisions of the Sultan” ; in other words, Eng- 
land was not obliged to respect the decision of the Sultan 
if the latter tried to close the Straits at Russia’s demand, 
for such a decision would not be “independent.” England, 
Saburov concluded, was reserving the right to enter the 
Straits and threaten Russian interests whenever she pleased. 
Russia’s lock and chain were valueless therefore, unless she 
could get the support of Germany and Austria.-’ This is 
what Saburov wanted and what Bismarck was willing to 
give, in return for the restoration of friendly relations with 
Russia. A friendly agreement with Russia would mean a 
renewal of the League of the Three Emperors, and tend to 
guarantee the peace of Europe. Saburov had also been 
duly impressed by the Austro-German Alliance and began 
to realize Russia’s diplomatic isolation. Russia was anxious 
again for German and Austrian support. 

Bismarck, on his side, in spite of his relatively friendly 
relations at this time with Prance, could never wholly rid 


Russian Aide-Memoire of Feb. 5, 1880, given by Saburov to Bis- 
marck, GP, III, 144f For an excellent historical sketch of the Straits 
question to 1878, see J. T Shotivell, “A Short History of Question of 
Constantinople unci the Straits” in Inttmaltonal Concihatxon, No 180, 
Nov, 1922, jip tOS-iW? ; see also S M. Goriainov, Le Bosphore et les 
Dardanelles, Pans, 1910, P H. Mishev, La mer noire el lee delroits de 
Conslaniinoplt, Pans, 1899, E Diiuuil, La Quesiwn d'Onenl, Pans, 1905, 
N. Hascovici, La Questum du Bosphore et dcs Dardanelles, Geneve, 1915; 
N. E. Buxton and C Philhpson, The Question of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, London, 1917; and below, cb v. especially note 11, 
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hiinself of the nightmare that the Fr.e^npti might make a 
coalition with Russia against hmi. To diminish the likeli- 
hood of this, he believed it would be highly desirable to 
restore the old harmony between the three Eastern Em- 
perors, which had existed before the Congress of Berlin. 
Austria also would derive advantage from such a renewal 
of good relations with both her neighbors, because it Would’ 
tend to safeguard the new position which shtfhad acqiured 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and would make more certain 
that any future clianges in the stains quo in the Bhlkans — 
which was still very unstable — would not be made single- 
handed by Russia to the sole benefit of the Slavs and to the 
detriment of Austria ; such changes w ould only be made on 
the basis of a mutual understanding between the three 
Eastern Empires. 

In view of the advantages to each of the three Powers, 
it was not difficult to reach the very secret agreement which 
was signed by Bismarck, Saburov, and Szechenyi on June 
18, 1881. It was regarded as so secret that Bismarck did 
not entrust the drawing up of documents m regard to it to 
the chancery secretaries, but wiote them out with his own 
hand; and the diplomatic corre.spondence dealing with it 
was marked with special numbers and leserved for the eye 
of as few initiates as possible. The secret was so well pre- 
served that the world knew nothing of it until part of 
it was pubhshed by Professor Goriainov m 1918.“* It pro- 
vided among other things (Art. I) that “in case one of the 
High Contracting Parties should find i^clf at war wuth 
a fourth Great Power, the other two will preserve a benev- 
olent neutrality toward it and will devote their efforts to 
the localizing of the conflict.” In other words, if Germany 
should be at w'ar with France, or Austria at war with Italy, 

S Goriainov, “The End of the Alliance of the Emperors,” Amer. 
/list Jtev.f XXIII, 325 (Jan , 1018) The full text ib printed by Pribram, 
p. 11, and, with the negotiations leading up to it, in G P III, 139-179. 
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or Russia at war with Turkey, the country at war need have 
no fear of an attack on its rear by either of the other two 
Eastern Empires. Austria’s interest in the Balkans was 
safeguarded by the provision tliat this first clause in Art. 
I should apply to a war between Russia and Turkey, “but 
only in case a previous agreement has been reached between 
the three Courts relative to the results of that war.” 

In Art. II the three Signatory Pow'ers agreed to respect 
the rights acquired by Austiia in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by the Tieaty of Berlin, and to make rio changes in the ter- 
ritorial status quo of “Turkey in Europe” except by com- 
mon consent By tacit unpheation this meant that Russia 
could still pursue her forward policy in the Caucasus where 
Austria and Germany were not particularly interested. 

Saburov’s fears of an English Heet m the Straits were 
quieted by Art. Ill: 

•‘The three Courts recognize the European and mutually 
obligatory charaetci of tlie piinciple of the closure of the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Daidanellcs. . . . They 
will take ccic jointly tliat Turkey shall make no exception 
to this rule in favor of the interc?t.« of any Government 
whatsoever by lending to warlike operations of a belligerent 
Power the iioition of it* Euipiie constituted by the Straits. 
In ea.sc of infringement, or to jirevent it if such infringement 
should be in pio--pect, the three Courts will inform Turkey 
that they would regard her, in that event, .as putting herself 
in a state of war towards the injured Party, and as having 
dopiived hersclf thenceforth of the benefits of the security 
assured to her territorial status quo by the Treaty of Berlin.” 

A supplementary protocol provided for friendly cooperiv- 
tion between the consular and other agents of the Signatory 
Powers in the Balkans, and for the possible reunion of 
Bulgaria and East Rumelia. Russia’s concessions to Aus- 
tria in the Reichstarlt Agreement and Budapest ConventioD 
were reaffirmed by a clause agreeing that; 
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“Austria 'reserves the right to annex the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina [already occupied in 1878] at what- 
ever moment she shall deem opportune." 

This treaty of 1881, which revived the League of the 
Three Emperors and converted it into an alliance, sferved 
Bismarck’s great purpose of preserving peace in Europe, 
and especially of preventing a conflict between Russia and 
Austria in the Near East. It established by tacit consent 
a kind of line of demarcation between the two. Russia was 
to have unhampered and dominant influence in Bulgaria 
and the Eastern Balkans such as Austria was to have in 
Serbia and the Western Balkans The establishment of the 
frontier between Bulgaria and Serbia as the demarcation 
hne dividmg Russian and Austrian interests, Bismarck 
rightly believed, was the surest and best way to avoid 
dangerous rivalries and suspicions in the Balkans. He wa* 
quite ready to use Germany’s decisive influence in the baj^ 
ance to force each of his allies to keep behind the line of 
demarcation in their proper spheres. In contrast to the 
policy of his successors, he was ready to restram Austria by 
timely warnings and pressure from taking aggressive action 
in the Balkans which would arouse dangerous Russian op- 
position. He did not care who ruled in Bulgaria nor what 
took place there. That was Russia’s sphere and she could do 
as she hked in it. Russiahad originally established Alexander 
of Battenberg as Prince of Bulgaria; but if Russia wanted 
to turn him out when he no longer proved the pliant tool 
which the Pan-Slavs had expected, that was Russia's affair 
and Austria ought not object. He warned Austria that she 
must keep hands off in Bulgaria, and that he would not 
allow anyone to throw a noose about his neck in this matter 
which would embroil Germany with Russia. His wise advice 
to Austria was: “The Eastern Question is a game of pa- 
tience ; he wins who waits.” 

G P, /, 195 
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Bismarck’s policy of a demarcation of interests between 
Austria and Russia, and the pressure he put upon each, 
helped to preserve the peace of Europe even during the 
violent Balkan crisis that arose through the union of th^ 
two B ulgarias in September, J8§5, Austria did nevertheless 
so encourage the Serbians against the Bulgarians that Alex- 
ander III refused to renew the Alliance of the Three Em- 
perors when the Treaty ran out in 1887. 

The Tsar had an ineradicable distrust of Austria^ He 
had inherited it from his grandfather at the time of Aus- 
tria’s “astonishing ingratitude” during the Crimean War. 
It had been fostered and nourished by his tutors and ad- 
visers, who belonged to the Pan-Slav group represented by 
Miliutin and Katkov, and it had taken a deep hold on him 
during the long Bosnian crisis which ended so unsatisfac- 
torily for Russia in the Congress of Berlin. Bismarck worked 
hard to bring about the renewal of the tripartite agreement 
of 1881. He did not want to see it “thrown behmd the 
stove.” But when he found that the Tsar was unshake- 
able in his distrust of Austria, he had no mind to forfeit 
Russia’s friendship because of Austria’s unnecessarily ag- 
gressive support of Serbians against Bulgarians. Moreover, 
his relations with France had grown verj^ much w'orse during 
recent months as Boulanger had come into prominence, and 
he had heard rumors in September, 1886, and m the spring 
of 1887, of secret negotiations for a Franco-Russian coali- 
tion.*’ 

THE BOSSO-GERMAN “RE-INStJEANCE TREATY,” 1887-1890 

Bismarck therefore accepted with alacrity a Russian 
proposal that in place of the existing tripartite agreement, 
Russia and Germany should make a defensive treaty of 
their own without Austria. With a characteristic directness 
of action, Bismarck drew out of his portfolio the text of the 
Instruction of Dec. 21, 1886 ; GP , V, 211 G. P , VL Wfi. 
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■^Alliance of 1879 and read it to Schuvalov, declaring that he 
sincerely ’•egretted that Russia’s attitude at that time had 
compelled Germany to protect herself by means of this 
treat 3 \ Nevertheless it existed, Germany must and would 
remain loyal to its terms and to Austria, and therefore this 
fact must be taken into consideration in framing any treaty 
between Russia and Germany, After the discussion of a 
number of alternatives, this difficulty was finally ov'ercome 
by the wording agreed upon in Art. I “If one of the High 
Contracting Parties shall find itself at war with a third 
Great Power, the other will maintain towards it a benev- 
olent neutrality and vill devote its efforts to the localiza- 
tion of the conflict. This provision shall not apply to a war 
against Austria or France resulting from an attack made 
upon one of these two powers bj’^ one of the Contracting 
Parties.” This defen.sive arrangement was jierfectly satis- 
factory to Bismarck as he had no intention of attacking 
France; and m case France should attack Germany he had 
been insured since 1879 against danger on his Southern 
frontier by Austria’s promise of benevolent neutrality. 
Now, by the new treaty with Russia, he was re-insured 
against any danger on his Eastern frontier Furthermore, 
if Russia should attack Austria, the new “Re-insurance 
Treaty” in no way conflicted wuth his obligation to protect 
Austria, in accordance with the Austro-German Alliance. 

With his characteristic willingness to consider the aims 
and ambitions of other Powers and to bargain on the basis 
of them, Bismarck then further recognized Russia’s Balkan 
interests and Saburov’s desire to secure a Russian lock and 
chain against the English in the Straits. The Re-insurance 
Treaty accordingly recognized (.\rt. II) “the rights his- 
torically acquired by Russia in the Balkan Peninsula and 
particularly the legitimacy of a preponderating and decisive 
influence on her part in Bulgaria and East Ruroelia”; and 

82 GP , V, 253, Pribram, p 305 
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Art. Ill reaffirmed the principle already agreed, upon in'’ 
1881 that Russia and Germany should support each other 
in putting pressure on the Sultan to keep the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles closed to the warships of foreign Pow- 
ers. Tliey also pledged themselves to permit no modifica- 
tion of the status quo m the Balkan Peninsula except by a 
previous mutual agreement. In a supplementary protocol 
Bismarck went even further in recognizing the Russian point 
of view by agreeing that “m case Russia finds it necessary 
to undertake herself the task of defending the entrance 
into the Black Sea m order to safeguard the interests of 
Russia, Germany engages to lend her benevolent neutrality 
and her moral and diplomatic support to the measures which 
Russia shall deem necessary to guarantee the kej^ to her 
Empire.” This meant that, so far as Germany was con- 
cerned, Russia might take possession of territory on the 
Straits and perhaps even of Constantinople. The possession 
of this “key,” which Russia would virtually have acquired 
by the Treaty of San Stelano in 1878 and which Bismarck 
now promiseil in 1887, meant much more than the mere 
lock and chain against the English fleet for which Saburov 
had stipulated m 1881. Bismarck was willing to concede 
even this “key” in order to lessen the likelihood of a coali- 
tion between Russia and France. He may also, no doubt, 
have counted upon the fact that England would still have 
something to say if Russia tried to oust the Sultan from 
his capital. This so-called “Re-insurance Treaty” of June 
18, 1887, was to be in force three years It outlasted 
Bismarck’s own tenure of office, but was not renewed by 
his successor, Caprivi. During the three years it was in 
forc.e it did not wholly prevent the beginning of a rapproche- 
ment between lYance and Russia which eventually devel- 

38 For the text of the treaty and the negotiations leading up to it 
see G J* , V, 211-368, and Goriainov, in Amer Hist. Rev, XXIII, 330-349 
Jan., 1918; laube, La Pulitiquc Russe d'Ai'ant-Gmrrc (Pans, 1928), 74-81. 
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oped into an ^\lliance, but there is no doubt that it delayed 
this coalition which had been Bismarck’s worst nightmare. 

Such was the success of one set of alliances, establishing 
the domination of the Eastern Empires, by which Bismarck 
for nearly a score of years conjured away an open clash 
between Russia and Austria m the Balkans, preserved 
almost unbroken the good relations of Germany with her 
powerful neighbors to the south and east, and thereby 
lessened the danger from the west. The very existence of 
the Alliance of 1881 with Russia and Austria had lieen pre- 
served with such perfect secrecy that it gave rise to no 
suspicions or alarm on the part of France or other Powers. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF 1882 

The formation of the Triple Alliance is commonly at- 
tributed to Bismarck. He is pictured as encouraging France 
to seize Tunis with the calculation that this “would arouse 
such bitterness in Italy that Bismarck could undoubtedly 
secure the consent of the Italian Goveniment to an alhance 
with Austria and Germany.’’ *'• It is true that he encour- 
aged France to “pluck the ripe Tunisian fruit” and to en- 
gage in other colonial adventures But he did this mainly in 
the hope of winnmg the friendship of the Fiench by sup- 
porting their ambitions, and also of interesting them m 
colonial activities which would help them to forget the 
defeat of 1870. He hoped they would expend their energies 

Seymour, The Diplomatic Background of the War, lS70-JSt4, y) .35 
CJ. algo Matter, Bismarck el son Temps. HI, 44.5. .5121 , HanotaU't, Hts- 
imre de la France Contemporame, IV, 740, Coolidge, The Origins of the 
Triple Alliance, 197 ff For accounts of the Tuple Alliance baaed on the 
new material in Die Grosse Polilik, and Pribram, er'c Beckei, Bismaroke 
Bundrdspolitik (Berlin, 1923) , Rachfalil Deulschland und die Wellpoliltk, 
1871-1914, I, Die Bismarck' sche Aera (Stuttgart 1023), pp 371-398; Gran- 
felt, Dos DreihundsyiUm, 1879-19111 (Stockholm, 1924) , Ijcn*, Dciilschland 
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in North Africa and China instead of preparing to r^ain 
Alsace-Lorraine. He was quite willing that the French 
should antagonize the Italians, but he was not calculating 
to secure the alliance of the latter. It was not with Bis- 
marck that the Triple Alliance originated, but with Italy. 

Early in 1882, Italy asked for a treaty of alliance with 
Germany and Austria. Italy wanted to strengthen her posi- 
tion and to gain support for future ambitions. Italy had 
come away from the Congress of Berlin “with clean hands,” 
which meant empty hands, though Bismarck had told her 
that, as far as Germany was concerned, she might take 
.Tr ii^oli any time. Hhe had just received what she regarded 
as a humiliating slap m the face from the French who had 
occupied Tunis, the very territory which Italy had not 
unnaturally been coveting for herself And she was still 
afraid ‘‘th e Prisoner o f the Vatican ’ might attempt to regain 
his temporal possessions. Italy had everything to gain and 
little to risk in an alliance wuth Germany and Austria. This 
Bismarck fully recognized, and he was not therefore espe- 
cially eager to mcur an Italian Lability. Earlier, in 1880, 
when a treaty with Italy was first suggested to him, Lis 
comment was, “You don’t need to run after Italy if you 
want something of her, moreover, her promise will have no 
value if it is not in her interest to keep it.” Of the value 
of the Italians themselves as Allies, he had no very high 
opinion. In his private notes, recently published, he refers 
to “their fickle character,” “their childish egoism,” and “the 
restless, arrogant character of Italy’s policy, which might 
easily involve her friends in trouble.” He argued the 
instability of alliances wdth parliamentary monarchies like 
Italy and England : 

“Not all countries are able to offer the same guarantee 
that their obligations will be strictly executed, esiiecially in 
countries in which the legislature exercises more influence 
8S G J> , III, 185 »« GP , III, 185, 198, c/ also Pribram, 1. 128 ff. 
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than the lynasty. With England, for instance, there could 
be no permanent alliance, because in England domestic poli- 
tics take precedence over foreign affairs. Political parties, 
which alternate in the government of a country, do not nec- 
essarily recognize the obligations of their predecessors, and 
the monarch is not strong enough by himself to uphold his 
foreign policy against the party momentarily in power . . . 
With us, as in Austria, the case is different In these two 
countries, although they also have pailiamentary institu- 
tions, there exists a sufficiently strong monarchy to be able 
to carry out its treaty promises under all circumstances ” 

Nevertheless, Bismarck gradually came to regard wuth 
favor Italy’s appheation for an alliance, owing to certain 
advantages it would have for Germany,. But as the German 
Empire did not touch Italian territory, and was not so 
directly interested as Austria in a number of troublesome 
points which would have to be settled, Bismarck suggested 
that Austria should negotiate the terms of the treaty with 
Italy. The Italian Ambassador at Berlin was told that 
“the key to the door which leads to us must be sought in 
Vienna ” Accordingly, the ensuing Austro-Italian nego- 
tiations, with occasional suggestions from Bismarck, ulti- 
mately resulted m the Triple Alliance Treaty signed at 
Vienna on May 20, 1882, by Kalnoky, Robilant, and 
Reuss.®” 

The general purposes of Austria, Italy, and Germany 
were, according to the preamble, "to augment the guaran- 
tees of peace in general, to strengthen the monarchical prin- 
ciple, and by this to insure intact the maintenance of the 
social and political ordei in their respective states by agree- 
ing to conclude a treaty which by its essentially conservative 
and defensive character aimed only to protect them against 
the dangers which might menace the safety of their states 

8T G P , ni, 207 

III, 245-7, Pnbram, 24-26, 
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and the peace of Europe.” Though the treaty did not 
specifically guarantee Alsace-Lorraine to Germany against 
France, nor Rome to Italy against the papal claims to 
temporal power, it was hoped by each Power that it would 
have this effect. 

By Art. I, “The High Contracting Powers mutually 
promise peace and friendship, and will enter into no alli- 
ance or engagement directed against any one of their States. 
They engage to proceed to an exchange of ideas on pohtical 
and economic questions of a general nature which may arise, 
and they further promise one another mutual support with- 
in the limits of their own interests ” 

At the negotiations of the Austro-German Alhance of 
1879 Andrassy steadily refused to promise Austrian armed 
support in case of a French attack on Germany, unless 
France were also joined by Russia; his successor persisted 
in this refusal m 1882, and hence m Art. 11, dealing with 
a possible French attack, Austria’s obligation extended only 
to Italjq while Germany’s and Italy’s obligations were 
mutual. “In case Italy, without direct provocation on her 
part, should be attacked by France for any reason whatso- 
ever, the two other contracting parties shall bo bound to 
lend help and assistance with all their forces. This same 
obligation shall devolve upon Italy in case of any aggres- 
sion without direct provocation by France against Ger- 
many.” 

Art. Ill provided for the danger of a Franco-Russian 
coalition: “If one, or two, of the High Contracting Parties, 
without direct provocation on their part, should chance to 
be attacked and to be engaged in a war with two or more 
Great Powers non-signatory to the present treaty, the casus 
foederis will arise simultaneously for all the High Contract- 
ing Parties.” This virtually extended to Italy the principle 
agreed upon between Austria and Germany in 1879, except 
that the addition of the words “without direct provocation” 
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gave the obligation a more restricted and purely defensive 
character. 

According to Art. IV. “In case a Great Power, non- 
signatory to the present treaty, should threaten the security 
of the states of one of the High Contracting Parties, and 
the threatened Party should find itself forced on that ac- 
count to make war against it, the two others bind themselves 
to observe towards their Ally a benevolent neutrality Each 
of them reserv'es to itself, in this ease, the right to take 
part in the war if it should see fit to make common cause 
with its Ally.” 

Art. V was calculated to secure solidarity of action- 
“If the peace of one of the High Contracting Parties should 
chance to be threatened under the circumstances foreseen 
by the preceding Articles, the High Contracting Parties 
shall take counsel together in ample time as to the military 
measures to be taken, with a view to eventual cooperation. 
They engage henceforth, in all cases of common participa- 
tion in a war, to conclude neither armistice, nor peace, nor 
treaty, except by common consent among themselves.” j. 

The Treaty of Alliance w-as for five years, and its con- 
tents and its existence were to be kept secret. 

The Triple Alliance was expected to bring considerable 
advantages to each of its members. Italy gamed an increase 
in prestige and power by alhance with the powerful German 
Empire, and could now be accounted one of tlie Great 
Powers. Her royal government, which had shown some 
signs of tottering before revolutionary agitation, was much 
strengthened and less likely to be disturbed by papal or 
French attacks. IVIoreover, Italy would have less fear of 
: trouble with Austria, who now became her ally instead of 
her enemy — ^at least as far as the governments, if not the 
populations, of the two countries were concerned. The 
obligations which Italy assumed in return were not heavy. 
She did not have to assist Austna in a war between Austria 
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and Russia alone. In case of an attack by France upon 
either Germany or herself, Italy would have the powerful 
assistance of Germany, and might look forward to n vic- 
torious outcome which might give her some increase of 
territory in the direction of Nice and Savoy or Northern 
Africa. 

Austria’s chief benefit from the treaty lay in the hope 
that in case of an attack from Russia over Balkan questions, 
she would no longer have to leave a part of her army to 
guard her southern frontier against the danger of Italian 
Irredentism She could throw the whole weight of her 
forces against Russia or into the Balkans. 

Germany hoped the treaty would prevent Italy from 
allying with France and from thus giving encouragement 
to the revanche party at Pat is. In case France should make ' 
war, however, the French forces available against the Rhine 
would be diminished by those which would have to be 
directed to the Alpine frontier against Italy. If Russia 
joined France, it would be of great importance to Germany 
that Austria, no longer in fear for her Italian frontier, w'ould 
be able to launch the whole strength of the Dual Monarchy 
against Russia, and thereby reheve the pressure on Ger- 
many’s eastern front Even if Italy were unable to pro- 
vide large fighting forces — ^both Kalnoky and Bismarck had 
a very low opinion of Italy’s military strength at this time 
— it was still highly advantageous to Germany and Austria 
that Italian forces should face west against France, instead 
of north upon Austria’s rear. “Sparing the Austrian forces, 
rather than winning those of Italy, is our aim,” was Bis- 
marck’s comment.^® 

The Triple Alliance m its wording and in its origin was 
essentially c^fensive in charactec, and designed primarily 
to preserve the peace of Europe. This is now clear from 
the detailed negotiations concerning its formation, which 

40 G P , III, 224-225 
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have been revealed by Pribram from the Austrian archiveSj 
and by the extensive German documents in Die Grosse 
Politik. Its defensive character is now admitted even by 
French historians who are by no means friendly to Bis- 
marck Bismarck himself, m a private despatch which he 
never expected would be made public, referred to it as “our 
'League of Peace.” Its peaceful and defensive intent was 
lespecially marked in the case of Germany. But it became 
less so m the case of Italy and Austria, who later wished 
to use it to support their aggressive intentions. It was, in 
fact, not long before Italy sought to make use of her new 
alliance to promote her ambitions in North Africa and 
elsewhere. Her request for German protection against 
alleged interference ivith Italian interests by the French 
m Morocco caused Bismarck to reply sharply. 

I am not v\ithout ju^t irrit alien o\ci tlii-s request of 
Mancini’s, and observe in it a dilett.ante — confidentially I 
would even my banamic — ignoianoe of what is possible and 
desirable in high diplomacy There is again mamfc.st in this 
incident, to put it mildly, that lack of unselfishness which 
has already so often betrayed the Italians into sending other 
people into the water for the sake of Italian mtcrc.sts, with- 
out wetting even a finger of their own . . We are ready to 
stand by Italy’s side if she is attacked or even seriously 
threatened by France But we cannot hear with indifference 
the expectation that we should begin trouble w'lth France or 
place Europe before the po'^slblllty of a war of great dimen- 
sions, becau.«e of vague anxieties about Italy’s interests 
which are not immediate, but winch represent hopes for the 
future in regard to Morocco, or the Red Sea, or Tunis, or 
Egypt, or other parts of the world.^’ 

In 1885, Italy irritated her new allies by seizing Mas- 
^wah on the Red Sea without notifying them beforehand 
<1 C) Bourgeois et PagJs, p 197 

42 "Unsere Fnodcnsliga", GP, III, 263. see below at note 45. 

43 Bismarck to Keudell, April 6, 1884, G P , III 410 
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of her intentions. When the time approached for renewing 
the Triple Alhance, Italy complained that she had gained 
nothing as a result of the treaty. Bismarck replied bluntly, 
but truly, that the Alliance was made to secure the peace 
of Europe and not to win new conquests for its members. 
When Italy hinted that she wanted promises of wider sup- 
port given her as the price of her renewal, Bismarck at first 
told her flatly that she could renew if as it stood withoyt 
modifications, or she could leave it and drop out. But 
later, in 1887, when Franco-German relations were strained, 
and Italy intimated that she would shift to the side of 
France if her desires were not heetied, Bismarck changed 
his mind. He was willing to recognize Italian ambitions 
in North Africa and even put pressure upon x\ustria to 
accept the principle that Italy had fhe right to share with 
Austria in the decision of the future fate of the Balkans, 
the Ottoman coasts, and the islands in the Adriatic and 
Aegean Seas.^^ 

Austrian policy in the Balkans, after 1906, similarly 
attempted to make use of the Alliance for aggressive rather 
than peaceful purposes. But the details of this later pervei- 
sion of the originally defensive character of the Triple 
Alliance cannot be discussed here. They do not alter the 
fact that Bismarck in no sense intended to use the Triple 
Alliance for aggressive action by Germany against France. 
For him it always remained, as it had been in its origm, 
a defensive treaty. I'nfortunatcly it was not easy to con- 
vince the French of this. As its terms were secret, the 
French not unnaturally suspected that it constituted a 
menace to themselves This suspicion was strengthened by 

4 4 Arts I-IV of the separate Italo-Gcrrnan renewal treaty of Feb 
20, 1887, and Art I of the Aufrtro>Italmn renexMil trciitj of the same date, 
which was embodied as the famous “Art Vll” of the last renewal treaty 
of Dec. 5, 1912 Cf. Pribnun I, 44ff 103, and xwwstm, GP , IV, 179-260 
For the text of thes# articles and the other concessions eventually made 
to Italy, see Arts VI-XI of the 1912 renewal treaty in the Appendix below. 
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the rapid increase in German and Italian armaments in 
the 1880’s, dnd by Bismarck’s rather defiant tone during 
the Boulanger period. It was this secrecy as to the terms 
of the Triple Alliance, and the exaggerated suspicions to 
which it gave rise, which contributed so much toward the 
embitterment of JVanco-Gennan relations and to the for- 
mation of the Franco-Russian Alhance in the early 1890’s. 

THE RUMANIAN ALLIANCE OF 1883 

Even the Triple Alliance did not complete the circle of 
treaties by which Bismarck wished to assure the peace of 
Europe. In the summer of 1883 King Carol, the Hohen- 
zollern ruler of Rumania, visited Germany. Bismarck took 
the occasion to sound Austria, “whether it would not be 
desirable and possible to extend our League of Peace 
[Friedensliga] w’lth Italy to the East, and thereby lead in 
firm paths the policy of Rumania, and eventually also that 
of Serbia and the Porte. Except for Russia and France, 
there is no state in all Europe today which is not interested 
in the maintenance of peace. The firm pivot for the crystal- 
lization of any such scheme would always be our own 
permanent Dual Alliance.” As Austria responded fa- 
vorably, Bismarck had two long interviews with the Ruma- 
nian premier, whom he found “more declamatory than busi- 
nesslike.” M. Bratianu was very eager for the kudos which 
would come from an alliance with the Great Powers. He 
was loud in his denunciation of Russian intrigues in Aus- 
tria as well as in Rumania and Bulgaria. At the prospect 
of Austro-Gerraan backing, his chauvinistic iraagmation be- 
gan to build castles in the air in which the Itahan conquest 
of Nice, Savoy, and Corsica should be but the prelude to 
Rumania’s acquisition of the Danubian Delta and Bes- 
sarabia. He had to be brought down to earth by energetic 
reminders from Bismarck and Kalnoky that the proposal 

<sBi<iniarck to Prince Reuss at Vienna, Aug. 19, 1883, G.P., HI, 263 
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under discussion was to secure peace, not conquests; the 
Contracting Powers ought mutually to promise that they 
would refrain from all acts of provocation which might dis- 
turb the peace; if, contrary to their efforts, any war should 
breat out, it would be time enough later to discuss the divi- 
sion of the spoils. 

M. Bratianu thereupon bridled his imagination and on > 
October 30, 1883, signed the purely defensive kind of an ^ 
alliance which Bismarck had m mind. The Austro-Ruma- j 
man Treaty, which formed the basis of Rumania’s adherence ' 
to the Triple Alliance “Treaty of Peace,” provided in sub- 
stance that if Rumania or Austria were attacked without 
provocation on their part [by Russia], the two Contracting 
Powers would mutually assist one another against the ag- 
gressor. Russia was not named in the text of the treaty 
owing to Emperor William’s w'ish on this point, and to the 
danger of adding fuel to Pan-Slav agitation in case the 
Treaty should leak out later through some indiscretion. 
But the negotiations show clearly that Russia was the state 
which the Contracting Pow’ers had in mmd. Germany, by 
an agreement signed on the same day, undertook the same 
obligations respectively tow^ard Austria and Rumania that 
they had taken toward one another. The treaty w'as to be 
secret and to endure for five years with an automatic exten- 
sion for three years more if not denounced by any of the 
parties. In 1889 Italy, like Germany, adhered to the Aus- 
tro-Rumanian treaty, and the Quadruple Agreement was 
usually renewed from time to time (with slight modifica- 
tions). The last renew'al took place on February 5, 1913, 
w'hen it was extended to July 8, 1920.^* 

40 G P , III, 369-282; Pribram, I, 29-34 69-77, 85-90, 107-111, 209, 245f. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that Austria had si^ed a scciet 
treaty with Serbia on June 28, 1881, which virtually placed Serbia under 
Austn&’a protection and domination duiing the reign of the pro-Austnan 
Hiler, Milan Obrcnovit-ch, ie, until 1889, thus temporarily bringing still 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF THE W'IRE TO RUSSIA IN 1890 

Thus, in the period 1871-1890. the peace of Europe was 
I secured by the domination ot the Eastern Empires and by 
the system of genuinely defensive alliances which Bismarck 
( had built up, though during the last three years the system 
was somewhat less secure. No Power cared to risk a war 
against Germany’s overwhelming military force, supported 
and insured as it was by the secret alliances which had 
brought Austria, Russia, Italy, Rumania, and even England 
more or less into cooperation with Germany. France in 
her painful isolation did not dare to undertake a war of 
revanche. England, though ready to cooperate with the 
Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean, did not care to depart 
from her traditional no-alliance policy She still preferred 
to enjoy the Balance of Power between any European coali- 
tions which might arise. No one yet threatened that proud 
supremacy of the seas, so vital to her commerce and her 
imperial relations with her colonies. 

But the dismissal of Bismarck in March, 1890, brought 
a change, and opened the w'ay for the formation of an alli- 
p.nce between Russia and France. Even during the three 
preceding years, in spite of the Re-insurance Treaty, fric- 
tion had increased between Germany and Russia, owing to 
comphcations_ in Bulgaria, and to the German newspaper 
campaign against Russian securities. But until Bismarck’s 
dismissal, the loyalty of M. Giers, the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to the German alliance, and Tsar Alex- 
ander’s antipathy to France had prevented a Franco-Russian 


another state withm the circle of the Tnple Alliance Powers; Pribram, I, 
18 ff 

For England’s failure to respond to Bismarck’s feelers for an 
Anglo-German tmdcn.tjnding or ailtance in 1887 and m 1889, see GF., IV 
376 ff The importance of these feelers has been exaggerated by Hamniann 
Dcr MushfrUandru Businarck, pp. 20 f, S9, and by Eckardstein, Lehens- 
mnnerungen, II, 282, III, Iff 
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coalition which had always been Bismarck’s greatest night- 
mare.^® 

In December, 1889, w’ell in advance of its expiration, 
Giers considered whether the Re-insurance Treaty of 1887 
ought to be renewed by Russia and, if so, in what form. 
On the whole, it seemed more useful for Russian intere.sts 
in the Balkans and for the preservation of peace than an 
alliance with France. The latter would endanger peace by 
encouraging French chauvinists and by embittering rela- 
tions between France and Germany. In accordance with 
this policy, Count Schuvalov had an intimate conversation 
with Bismarck on February 10, 1890, in which both favored 
the renewal of the treaty. “It is a document that defines 
clearly the policy which we are following and which, in my 
judgment, ought not to be changed,” said Bismarck.’® 

But the conflict of temperament and policy which had 
been developing between the aged German Chancellor and 
his imperious young master was nearing the explosion which 
took place on March 17. With Bismarck out of oflace 
Schuvalov did not know what to do. He reported that what 
was passing at Berlin was more than strange, and that one 
was forced to ask oneself whether the young Emperor was 
in a normal state On the night of March 21, the .Ambas- 
sador w as awakened by a messenger from Emperor William 
who requested him to come to His Majesty at eight o’clock 
in the morning. Scarcely had he arrived when the Emperor 
received him wdth great kindness and cordialit)’- saying, 


48 In December, 1886, Giors said to the German Charge d'Aflfaires m 
St Petersburg “II nV a pas* dc politique iai>onablp a faire avec cos 
gens-1^ [en France] and a week later, 'Comment peu\ent-ils etre assoz 
bctrs, CCS Fnxncftis, pour se figurer que rEmperonr Ale\andre marcherait 
avec Ics CIcmeiiceaub contrc son oucicf CV^t une alliance q\n ferait 
horrcur k J’Enipercur, qui ii’ira pa.^ tirer Ics marrons du feu pour le 
Commune”, and again on October 20, 1887, ‘ Les Fran^ais sont le plus 
mfecte des peuples, le gou\rmcinent fran^ais est mauvais, bete, le gachis & 
Pans cst compiol", GP, VI, 107, 108. 118 
4»Goriamov, p 341, GF, VII, Iff 
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“Sit down .uid listen to me. You know how much I love 
and respect your sovereign. Your Emperor has been too 
good to me for me to do otherwise than to inform him 
personally of the situation created by the events which have 
just taken place. ... I beg you to toil His Majesty that 
on my part I am entirely disposed to renew our agreement, 
that my foreign policy remains and will remain the same 
as it was in the time of my grandfather.” After having 
read Schuvalov’s despatch the Tsar wrote on it, “Nothing 
more satisfactory could be looked for. We shall see by the 
sequel whether deeds correspond to words.” 

J But there then emerged the mahgn and super-suspicious 
linfluence of Baron Holstein. He and another counsellor in 
the German Foreign Office drew up a long memoir of fine- 
spun arguments against the renewal; with these they won 
over the Kaiser and the new Chancellor, Caprivi. It was 
decided at Berlin on March 27 to drop the negotiations for 
renewal, because the terms of the Re-insurance Treaty were 
regarded as contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Triple Alliance, and also because, “if the treaty became 
kimwn, either by a deliberate or accidental indiscretion, it 
would endanger the Triple Alliance and be calculated to 
turn England away from us.” Schweinitz, the German 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was hastily summoned back 
to Berlin for a consultation. He did not thmk it likely 
that Russia would deliberately divulge the treaty; but he 
recognized the “possibility of indiscretions from some other 
source,” by which probably he meant no other than Bis- 
marck himself. When Schweinitz returned to St. Peters- 
burg next day, and reported Germany’s negative decision, 
the Tsar was content, but his Foreign Minister, Giers, was 
“in some consternation.” Already old and feeble, 
feared that under his successors the Russian militarists and 

Gonainov , p 343, cj G P , VII, 21 Goriainov, p 344. 

52 GP. VIT, 11 
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P an-Sla vs might get the upper hand and threaten peaceful 
relations between Germany and Russia. He hoped by a 
treaty to bind his successors Six weeks later he again 
brought up the subject and urged the renewal of the treaty. 
He was willing to make any changes Germany wanted, or 
even to have merely an exchange of notes, or at any rate 
some kind of a written agreement between the two coun- 
tries. Since a further refusal on Germany’s part might 
tend to drive Russia into the arms of France, Schweinitz 
advised “some kind of a written agreement which, even if 
it became known, could not be used against us.” Just after 
this advice reached Berlin, Bismarck gave an interview to 
a Russian journalist, which alarmed the German Foreign 
Office,®® and made them fear that even if the Tsar were 
discreet, the irritated ex-Chancellor might let the dangerous 
cat out of the bag. The leading Foreign Office officials — 
Marschall, Holstein, Kiderlen, and Raschdau — all hastened 
to write memorials against a renewal of the Re-insurance 
Treaty or anything resembling it; and the Kaiser and 
Caprivi accepted their view. Schweinitz was told positively 
to drop the whole matter. Thus fell one of the main props 
of Bismarck’s balance between Russia and Austria. Russia 
was left isolated and more ready to listen to the solicitous 
voice of the republican radicals on the Seine. 

Historians have generally exaggerated the non-renewal 
of the Re-insurance Treaty as a factor in the formation of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. This is due partly to Bis- 
marck himself. Esteemed by the German people as a demi- 
god, but neglected by the young Emperor and the new 
Court, the lonely and morose old man at Friedrichsruh 
filled the columns of the Hamburger Nachrichten with ill- 
natured articles justifying his own successful policies and 
bitterly criticizing anonymously those of his successor: 
“Least of all is it Germany’s business to support Austria’s 

B* GP., VH. 23, 35. 
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ambitions in the Balkans.” “By following the path 
upon which she has entered, Germany is in danger of 
gradually becoming dependent upon Austria, and in the 
end she may have to pay with her blood and treasure for 
the Balkan policy of Vienna.” 

This was bad taste on Bismarck’s part, and it was very 
embarrassing to William II and Caprivi. They winced at 
his criticisms and descended to his rancorous level by an 
act of petty-minded folly. ‘UTien Bismarck made a tri- 
umphal progress to Vienna in 1892 to attend the marriage 
of his son, Count Herbert, to Countess Hoyos, Caprivi 
ordered the German Ambassador in Vienna not to attend 
the wedding and, if possible, to prevent Bismarck’s recep- 
tion by Emperor Francis Joseph. Bismarck in revenge 
reproached Caprivi in the Neuc Frew Presse with having 
lost for Germany the friendship of Russia. “The wire 
'Vvhich connected us with Russia is torn down.” He implied 
that the T.sar was therefore turning toward France and that 
Caprivi was responsible for the danger to Germany of the 
new coalition which he himself had always skilfully averted. 
The implication was strengthened by Caprivi’s apparently 
self-incriminating statement in the Reichstag six months 
later (November 23, 1892): “We exerted all our care to 
keep the wire up; only we did not want it to draw us out 
of those connections which bind us with Austria-Hungary 
and Italy.” The implication w-as finally accepted as a 
certainty when Bismarck virtually revealed in the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten (four years later) the existence of the 
Re-msurance Treaty ol 1887, closing with the blunt state- 
ment, “So came Kronstadt with the Marseillaise and the 
first drawing together of the absolutist Tsardom and the 
French Republic, brought about, in our opinion, exclusively 

SI Hamburger Nachrichten, April 26, 1890. Hofmann, Furst Bumarck, 
1890-1898, I, 256 

S8 January 24. 1892, Hofmann, Funst Bismarck, 1890-1898, II, b 
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by the mistakes of the Caprivi pohcy ” The accuracy of 
Bismarck’s charge seemed to be finally confirmed by a curt 
official note a few days later, denouncing his revelation 
as a “violation of the most confidential secrets of state which 
constituted a blow at the grave interests of the Empire ” 

So the world accepted the idea that the Franco-Russian 
Alliance was the result of Caprivi’s stupidity in not con- 
tinuing Bismarck’s juggling feat of “keeping five balls in 
the air at once.’’ But if one looks more closely at the 
cTocuments now in hand, one can see that historians have 
been misled by the apparent conjunction of events m 1890- 
1891 and by Bismarck’s propaganda. The Franco-Russian 
Entente not result simply from Caprivis failure to 
renew the Re-insurance Treaty It was due to a number 
of other factors. ',Dne of these was the growth of German 
industry, commerce, naval ambition,^ and colonial expan- 
sion which started Germany on “The New Course’’ to 
Constantinople and Bagdad, thereby antagonizing Russia. 
Emperor William’s desire for a naval base led to the so- 
called Heligoland Treaty of July, 1890, which made Russia 
suspect^ — incorrectlj' — that Germany would draw’ closer to 
England. A second factor was the growth of Pan-Slavism 
and of Russia’s determination to dominate the Balkans. 
This antagonized Austria and made it impossible for Berlm 
to continue Bismarck’s policy of maintaining a delicate 
equipoise between Vienna and St. Petersburg William II 
had eventually to choose between Russia and Austria, and 
he chose Austria; whether he chose rightly is another ques- 
tion; Imt the choice having been made, Russia became 
perforce the enemy of the Central Powers, Therefore, 
according to a well-informed German writer, the mistake of 
Bismarck’s successors was not in letting down the wire 
between Berlm and St. Petersburg — that was perhaps in- 
evitable anyway, the mistake was in failing to concihate 

66 Hofmann, Furst Btsmatek, 1890-96, II, 373 
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' vffii) En gland by England again&t her natural 

Ru^au and French rivgjis, and by coming to a reasonable 
understanding with England in regard to naval and colonial 
questions.®® A third factor which made for the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, was the persistence of the revanche idea 
and the slow consolidation of power in the French Republic 
which followed the bursting of the Boulanger bubble. 
Frajice had at last sufficiently settled down so that the Tsar 
was willing to overcome his repugnance to an alliance with 
the Revolutionary Government which had never forgiven 
Germany for the cruel wound inflicted in 1871. 

FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 1871-1890 

In the bitter years after the Franco-Prussian War, 
France sat alone among the Powers of Europe, like a wall- 
flower at a dance, watching Germany revolve w'lth many 
partners. France w'as condemned to isolation by her own 
military weakness after defeat, by the methods which Bis- 
marck adopted to keep her friendless, and by the histabiljJty 
of her Republican form of government which was regarded 
askance by the old monarchs of Europe. She had to sufi’er 
the humiliation and the inevitable friction of German 
armies on her soil until the billion dollar indemnity was 
paid. It was not until the War Scare of 1875 that France 
found for the first time that she had honest neighbors who, 
if they did not take her to their hearts as partners, were 
at least not willing to sit idly by with hands crossed and 
see her menaced or crushed. Tsar Alexander II of Russia 
gallantly informed General Le Flo, the French Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, that “the interests of our two countries 
are common; you would know this very quickly and you 
would know it from us if, as I refuse to believe, you should 
be some day seriously menaced.” Queen Victoria likewise 

68 Hammann, Der Mtsaventandne Bismarck, vassim 
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let it be known that in this matter she was of one opinion 
with the Tsar. But neither of these two Great Powers was! 
yet ready to enter into any closer relations with the French] 
Republic. Alexander II, with a natural antipathy to repub-' 
lican institutions, preferred the monarchical solidarity rep- 
resented by the League of the Three Emperors, and his 
attention was engaged in the Eastern Question where Ger- 
man friendship was of greater value than French support. 
Similarly, the English acquisition of the Suez Canal and the 
resulting occupation of Egj’pt gave rise to a situation which 
made close Anglo-French relations virtually impossible for ^ 
a quarter of a century. , 

Bismarck, however, in the ten years 1875-1885, made 
many efforts to win French good-will and induce the French 
to accept without reserve the settlement of 1871. He 
wanted to make them forgive and forget the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, so that Germany would not have to fear a war 
of revenge. In the interests of better relations between the 
two countries he was willing to receive a visit from Gara- 
bctta, who was regarded as the chief exponent of revanche 
in France until his death in 1882 When St. Vallier suc- 
ceeded Gontaut-Biron as French Ambassador at Berlin 
early in 1878, Bismarck overwhelmed him with marks of 
attention and kindness, and there w'as talk of “a new’ era’' 
m the relations of France and Germany. At the Congress 
of Berlin, and on many subsequent occasions, he assured 
France of his readiness to give her diplomatic support if she 
wished to protect her Algerian frontier by taking Tunis. 
As he said to St. Vallier: 

“The Tunisian pear is ripe and it is time for you to pick 
it. The insolence of the Bey has been like an August sun 
to this African fruit, which might easily spoil meanwhile, or 
be stolen by someone else, if you leave it longer upon the 
tree. I don’t know whether this tempts you or what you wush 
«oGP.. in. 387 
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to do, but I want to repeat to you what I said in July to M. 
Waddington, ‘It is my desire to give you evidences of good- 
will in questions which touch you and where there are no 
German interests opposed to yours ’ This is, in fact, only 
right, for I appreciate the efforts which you and he have 
made to calm the feelings and restore security and confi- 
dence between our two countries. ... I believe that the 
French people, though they are now giving evidence of great 
, good sense, need satisfactions for tlieir pride, and I desire 
sincerely to see them obtain those which they can find in the 
Mediterranean basin winch is their natural sphere of expan- 
sion The moie success they have in this direction, the 
less they will be inclined to indulge against us the com- 
plaints and sorrows whose legitimacy I will not discuss, but 
the removal of winch is not in our power ” ** 

On later occasions Bismarck encouraged the French in 
the same way to an extension of their colonial power in 
other parts of Africa and in China. The recent publication 
of his private memoranda leaves no doubt that he hoped 
that, if France would turn her attention to colonial activi- 
ties outside Europe, she would be more likely to forget 
Alsace-Lorraine. In the Madrid Conference on the Morocco 
question, he instructed the German representative to “go 
hand in hand with France who, because of her neighboring 
Algerian possessions, has rightly founded interests in Mo- 
rocco,” and for this attitude he received the genuine thanks 
of the French Ambassador.®* In his instructions for the 
German Ambassador at Paris on July 16, 1881, he wrote; 

“There is a wide field in the Mediterranean m which we 
can leave to the French a wholly free hand. ISs not out 
of the question to hope that French jiohcy in ffie end will 
come to see that a friendly German Empire with 45,000,000 
inhabitants is more desirable and a stronger figure among 

01 St. Vallier to Waddington, Jan 5, 1879; Bourgeois et Pag^ p 365 f. 
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French afcscts than a million Alsacc-Lorramers. France 
can be certain that we shall never oppose her justifiable 
policy of expansion in the Mediterranean and there is reason 
to believe that Russia also will take the same attitude as 
Germany.” 

This instruction represents Bismarck’s sincere purpose 
of trying to secure a genuine reconciliation with France in 
the half dozen years following the Congress of Berlin. 
Similarly he refused to give any support to the family of 
Abd-el-Kader, the heroic Algerian chieftain who had car- 
ried on such a troublesome war of self-defense against 
French efforts at conquest and colonization in North 
Africa®^ He refused to fake notice of ebullitions of French 
chauvinism. Some French newspapers, the League of , 
Patriots, and fire-eaters like Paul Deroulede still kept up 
a violent agitation against Germany. But Bismarck or- 
dered his Ambassadors and the German Press to ignore them 
as far as possible. “It is best that matters of this kind be 
left in dead silence.” 

In his irritation at England’s dilatory action in regard to 
Southwest Africa and in his desire for a sincere rapproche- 
ment w'ith France, he was willing to cooperate with the 
French in a conference on Egypt and other Afiican colonial 
questions By the fall of 1884, there was even talk of 
Franco-German naval cooperation which might grow into 
an alliance. But the French were suspicious of Bismarck’s 
“Machiavellian motives.” They suspected that he wushed 
to embroil them with England The acceptance of the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine as final and unquestioned was 
just what the French Ambassador always expressly refused: 

“A nation, as rcg.ards the dismemberments which it has 
suffered, unless if courts with indifference the fate of Poland, 

«* GP , in, 401 GP , III, 406 
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ought n>.ver to pardon anything, never forget anything [ne 
doit jamais rien pardonncr, jamais rien ouhlier]. I have 
never eaid a word to the German Chancellor which could 
encourage him in any illusions as to us. . . .To work for 
peace for the present and to reserve the future [jpacifier le 
present, reserver l’avenir\, such is the program which I have 
always had before my eyes. ... At the beginning of our 
discussions I specified with Count Hatzfeldt and with the 
Chancellor himself that neither Alsace nor Lorraine should 
ever be a question between us, that here was a domain re- 
served on both sides where we ought to be forbidden to pene- 
trate, because we could never meet in good agreement on it. 
I shall never speak of Alsace, I have said; and on your part, 
if you sincerely desire an understanding with us on various 
points, avoid drawing the sword over our wound, because 
the French nation will not remain in control of her 
feelings.” 

This attitude of proud irreconcilability, asserted by the 
French Ambassador m 1884, sums up admirably one of the 
fundamental reasons for the failure of the olive branches 
which Bismarck had been holding out. Another reason was 
the underlying suspicion and distrust with which each side 
received the suggestions of the other. The result was that 
the period of relative friendliness which had characterized 
Franco-German relations in the decade 1875-1885 came to 
an end and was succeeded by the tense relations of the 
Boulanger period. 

General Boulanger, who became Minister of War in the 
Freycinet Cabinet in January, 1886, speedily became for 
the French masses the symbol of military revival and the 
hope of revanche. For fifteen long and bitter years they 
had borne their isolation and humiliation. Now they 
listened eagerly to the man on horseback who declared in 
chauvinistic speeches and in his organ La France Militaire: 

Baron Courcel to Jviles Ferry, December 3, 1884; Bourgeois et 
Pag^, p 387, cj also pp. 205 
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“We remember that they are waiting for us in Alsace and 
Lorraine.” ** For the next fifteen months French Cabmets 
rose and fell, but public opinion always demanded that 
Boulanger be included among the Ministers. Durmg this 
period he aimed to increase and strengthen the French army 
by every means. Lumber was purchased for new barracks, 
increased quantities of picric acid were imported from 
Germany for the manufacture of explosives, and French 
regular troops were gradually brought back from China and 
Africa. The Cabinet, though divided, was finally per- 
suaded by Boulanger to approve a trial mobilization of part 
of the army for the fall of 1887. ^Tien a more cool-headed 
and responsible French statesman, like Rouvier, had the 
courage to constitute a Cabmet without Boulanger, in May, 
1887, this only increased still further the General’s popu- 
larity, and with it the peril to the internal and external 
peace of the country He appeared before the ecstatic 
crowds on the Pans boulevards By repeatedly standmg for 
election to the Chamber of Deputies in the provinces, he 
gradually began to secure a national plebiscite in his favor. 
There were thousands who looked forward to the overthrow 
of the Republic which had been too yielding and concilia- 
tory toward Germany and who hoped for a strong dictator- 
ship under “le brav’ general.” French chauvinism was 
further stirred by the fiery speeches of Paul Deroulede, by 
the activities of the Lei^ue of Patriots, and by the intem- 
perate editorials of the greater part of the French Press. 
All these manifestations of French nationahsra were duly 
reported to Bismarck at length by the German Military 
Attach^ in Paris.*® 

The German Ambassador, Count Munster, however, 
sent moderate and more quieting reports as to conditions 
in Prance, though he admitted that there was an extraordi- 

88 Report of the German Militaiy Attach^ m Pans; G.P., VI, 133. 

«»GP. VI, 127 £f 
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nary outburst of revancfte feeling among the people. He 
bebeved, nevertheless, that it was artificially stimulated, 
and that at bottom the French people really did not want 
la guerre sainte, however much they might talk about it m 
the newspapers and public meetings. The republicans m 
the provinces, in conirast to Pans, were decidedly peaceful, 
and Boulanger was not nearly so dangerous as people be- 
lieved He could hardly establish a dictatorship on account 
of the jealousy of other generals and of the solidity of re- 
publican feeling. Whatever the masses thought, the French 
Government really wanted peace, because they were afraid 
of Germany. Financially also France was too poor to wage 
war, and military service was unpopular. The Ambassador 
was so convinced that there was no real danger of a Bou- 
langist coup d’etat or an attack upon Germany, that he took 
the unusual step of writing his views m a personal letter to 
Emperor William I. 

Bismarck, however, was not at all convinced of the ac- 
curacy of Munster’s diagnosis of the French situation. He 
covered Munster’s reports with question marks and doubts. 
He scolded him for writing a letter direct to the Emperor, 
which Munster thereupon agreed should not be delivered. 
Bismarck’s distrust of France rested partly on his knowl- 
edge of French history and of the events of the Second 
Empire when Napoleon III had talked peace and yet had 
entered upon one war after another. It arose also from his 
futile efforts to come to a better understanding with France 
during the half dozen years before the rise of Boulanger. 
Still another reason for his distrust of the French were the 
rumors in September, 1886, that Russian agents in Paris 
had been putting out feelers toward a Franco-Russian alli- 
g.nce.'"’ He instantly made inquiries at St. Petersburg to 
learn if the rumors had any foundation. In the negotia- 
tions a little later for the Re-insurance Treaty with Russia, 
VI, 33 ff. 
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he made surprisingly large concessions to Russian ambitions 
toward Constantinople, with the hope of holding Tsar 
Alexander III .away from France and in firm friendship 
with Germany.’^ 

A further reason why Bismarck was unwilling to accept 
Munster’s optimistic views on France was the fact that he 
was preparing to lay before the Reichstag the Army Bill 
of 1887, which would considerably increase the size of the 
German army. French chauvinism was one of the best 
vote-getters possible for the. biU If Munster was correct,' 
half the argument for the increase of the German army was 
gone. So Bismarck took the view of the military attache 
instead of the ambassador at Pans The German armament 
bill passed and thereby increased the suspicion and distrust 
in France and Russia, which always accompanied the 
growth of German armaments New military expenditures 
on a wide scale were then made in France and Russia, and 
a still further increase- was proposed in Gcnnany in the 
following year. So great was the suspense and war-talk 
on both sides of the Rhine that there developed in the 
spring of 1888 another war scare not unlike that of 1875. 
On January 1 1, 1888, Bismarck made the famous speech in 
the Reichstag in which, while increasing Germany’s arma- 
ments, he still insisted that Germany had no intention of 
provoking a war with France or with Russia 

In spite of “incidents” like the German arrest of 
Schnaebele,’- which sharpened bitter feelings in both coun- 
GP, V, 211 ff 

■^2 Schnucbolo, who had been accused of complicity in an espionage case 
at Strasbourg, whs a French police officer near tho Alsatian border On 
April 20, 1887 he was arrested upon German soil while at an inten lew with 
a German police agent concerning bonier questions The French Press 
made a groat outcry that he imd been enticed over the border in order 
that he might be seized There is no proof of this When Bismarck 
was finally convinced that Schnaebele crossed the border for an official 
interview upon the invitation of a German customs officer, he at once 
ordered his lelcgse, GP, VI, 182-192 C Grant Robertson, Bi^iarck, 
p. 460, IS incorrect m concluding that the Schnaebele incident was delib 
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tries, coaler counsels prevailed at Pans. Boulanger's credit 
sank moi ' rapidly than it had risen, and Franco-German 
tension became less strained But it was during this period 
that the first steps took place which may be regarded as the 
beginnings of Franco-Russian rapprochement, which later 
was extended to include England and thus formed ulti- 
mately the Triple Entente The domination of the Eastern 
Empires .vas coming to an end 

erafely planned to provoke the French into a serious indiscretion in 
order to assist the pass.ij'e of the Oerinun Army Bill by the Reichstai? 
The dates are conchisne The Army Bill passed on March 11 Bis- 
iiiaitk knew nothing about Ihi Sclmaebole espionage ea-e unlil Mtiich 
12 Schnat'bele was not arrested until April 20, and was sot free cigh 
Jays later For a French new, si'c Bourgeois U Fuges, pp 225-229 



CHAPTER III 


THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES 1890-1907; 

FORMATION OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 

FRANCO-RUSSIAN RAPPROCHEMENT, 1887-1891 

The Franco-Russian Entente of 1891, which ripened 
into the Alliance of 1894, was the natuial result of the sus- 
picions, the feeling of isolation, and the irritation against 
Germany which existed in both countries A rapproche- 
ment between them, in spite ot the fundamental contrast 
between the republican and absolutist forms of government 
at Pans and St Petersbuig, was the obvious counterbalance 
to the Triple Alliance. 

Notwithstanding Bismarck’s generous promises to Rus- 
sia in the Alliance of the Thiee Emperors and the Re- 
insurance Treaty, .Alexander III had been greatly irritated 
at the election of Ferdinand of Coburg as Prince of Bul- 
garia. Ferdinand had hesitated to accept the Bulgarian 
throne, or at least had pretended to hesitate, but had been 
secretly persuaded into final acceptance, so the Tsar be- 
lieved, by a treacherous intrigue on Bismarck's part. 
Though Bismarck had alleged openly that Germany was 
not interested in Bulgaria and that Russia might have a 
free hand to do as she pleasetl there, the German .Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna was supposed to have written a letter to 
Ferdinand secretly assuring him of Germany’s support 
against Russia in case he accepted the throne of Bulgaria. 
The letter came into French hands and was conveyed by the 
French to the Tsar. Though Bismarck assured the Tsar 
later that the letter was a forgery, there is no doubt that for 

106 " 
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a time AlexanfJer III shared some of the French feeling of 
bitterness toward Bismarck.^ He could not reconcile Bis- 
marck’s assurances of dismterestedness in Constantinople 
and the Balkans with the despatch of German officers to 
drill the Turkish army and with the enthusiastic reception 
at the German maneuvers given to the Turkish general, 
Muktar Pasha Like the French, he was suspicious and 
irritated at the publicly announced renewal of the Triple 
Alliance m 1887 As its terms were secret, he not unnatu- 
rally suspected that it might contain offensive designs on the 
part of Austria and Italy detrimental to Russia’s ambitions 
m the Eastern Mediterranean. Soon after the renewal of 
the Triple Alliance, Qiispi, who had become Itahan Pre- 
mier in July, 1887, had ostentatiously visited Vienna, and 
ihen gone on to confer with Bismarck at Fnedrichsruh. On 
his return journey he informed the Fravkfurter Zeitung 
that Italy wished well to Bulgaria, but “there can be no 
doubt that Italy, bke every other European state, has every 
reason to fear Russia’s advances to Constantinople. We 
cannot allow the Mediterranean to become a Russian 
lake ’’ *' 

To all these grievances was added another. In the sum- 
mer of 1887, Russia suddenly found that the ruble was fall- 
ing in value and that there seemed to be a systematic com- 
paign in Berlin against Russian securities This was partly 
due to a ukase in May which naturally shook German faith 
in Russian credit it forbade the aecpiisition or inheritance 
of landed property by foreigners in Western Russia, or their 
employment as managers of estates As Germans owned 
much land in Russia and were largely employed in the 
management of estate.s, the ukase looked like an unjustifi- 
able expropriation of property This not unnaturally led to 

1 On the .so-culled “Bulpaiian Documents” and thcir alleged forgery, 
see G P , V 33S-350, and J V Fuller. Bismarck'is Diplomacy at its Zenith, 
pp 305 ft , 292 ff i Quoted m Robertson, Bismarck, p 480 
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a German newspaper campaign against Russian credit. 
Though Bismarck may not have inspired these newspaper 
attacks, he at least looked upon them with approval as 
tending to make the Russians realize how dependent they 
were upon German good-will.® 

The Russians, however, suspected that Bismarck had 
inspired this press campaign and were therefore the more 
ready to yield to the Pan-Slav desire that Russia should 
borrow in Pans. France at the moment was looking for a 
field of investment, because commercial conflict with Italy 
had shut off the Italian market for French capital * A 
group of French bankers was formed at Paris and began 
negotiations for a series of Russian loans to be floated in 
France. The first, amounting to 500,000,000 francs, was 
at last approved by the Governments on both sides and the 
bonds were listed on the Pans Bourse m December, 1888. 
Naturally Germany looked askance at this proceeding, 
which might have eventual political significance. German 
newspapers did their best to scare off buyers, but the loan 
proved a huge success. Though the sum was a relatively 
large one for those days, the 4'f bonds issued at 86 45 of- 
fered attractive returns and were at once largely oversub- 
scribed The Russians were encouraged the next year to 
contract two more loans, one for 700,000,000, and the other 
for 1,200,000,000 fiancs Both met with equal success. 
Thus Franco set out on the financial path which led further 
than she foresaw at the moment, and winch inevitably made 
thou-sands of her citizens interested financially and politi- 
cally in Russia’s ambitions. Occasionally saner minds in 
JVance took alarm, and the loans did not succeed so well, 
but for the most part Frenchmen were ready to give up an 
apparently unlmiited amount of savmgs to invest at good 

» GP , V, 330-337 ; Puller, p 202 ff. 

* Cf Dobiiloiir, Iluiloiro DiplonuUiquc de I'Europe, 1878-1918 (Shd. 
•4., Pane, 1917-19181, 1, 130 f. 
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profits in a country which might become an ally against the 
common enemy, and which might one day assist in the 
revanche which so many Frenchmen had in their hearts.® 

On the financial ground thus prepared the next step was 
for ^ance to supply Russia with guns. The Grand Duke 
Vladimir, Alexander Ill’s brother, on a visit to Paris, was 
initiated into the reorganization of the army which Frey- 
cinet had been carrying out He was greatly impressed 
with the new Lebel rifle Tipon request he was given a 
model of it. Negotiations followed, and ultimately a con- 
tract was arranged by which France was to manufacture for 
Russia half a million rifles similar to the Lebel weapon ® 

Neither William II nor his Foreign Office advisers sup- 
poseil that "dropping the Pilot” and abandonmg the Re- 
insurance Treaty would be followed by a Frauco-Russian 
Alliance. But to lessen such a possibility, the Kaiser, with 
exaggerated views of his own personal influence in diplo- 
macy, priKieeded to return to the conciliatory policy toward 
France which Bismarck had pursued during and after the 
Congress of Berlin f^ at tempted to win French, good -will 
by innumerable well-intentioned courtesies, by telegrams 
of congratulation and condolence, by recognizing the French 

protectorate over Madagascar, and by diplomatic support 

♦ 

5 Drbidour, I, 137, reckons tht> total borrowjngB in France by the 
Russian Go\ernriient up to 1906 at the enorinous sum of 7,903.000,000 
francs These Russian government bonds did not include other vast sums 
which French piivate capitalists invested in Rui^ian cotton mills, lumber 
mills, factories, and other undertakings of all f'ort.s 

6 Lime Jaune L’ Alliance Franro-Riisse, p 49 This French Yel- 
low Rook, publi'shcd in 1918, is the authoritative source for the early his- 
tory of the Franco-Russian Alliance, au<l renders antiquated the older ac- 
counts of Cyon, Hansen, Daudet, Albin, Debidour, Tardieu, and Wel- 
Bchinger The best recent brief studies are by L B, Packard, ‘‘Ru.ssia and 
the liual Alliance,” in Amer Hmt Rei) , XXV, 391-410, April, 1930, and 
by W. L Langer, “The Franco-Russian Alliance,” m the Slavonic Review, 
III, 554-575, IV, 83-100, March-Junc, 1925 See also GP, VI, 91-124, 
VIT, 191-458, the Belgian documents edited under the direction of B 
Schwertfeger by W Kohler, Revanche^Idee und Pam^lamsmus, Berlin, 
1919, and, for the later history of the alliance, George Michon, L' Alliance 
Franco-Russe, 1891 -11*17, Pan" 1927. 
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in other colonial questions where no German interests were 
involved. He showed special courtesy to Jules Simon, the 
head of the French delegation at the Working Men's Ck>n- 
ference in Berhn. He invited French artists to participate 
in a German art exhibition — ^an mvitation which was at first 
accepted but later refused on account of an outcry in the 
French Press. He arranged for a visit of his mother, the 
Empress Frederick, to Paris But this eventually led to 
such a hostile demonstration that a serious scandal was 
narrowly averted by the energj^ of the French Government 
and by her departure from Pans on an earlier tram than had 
been intended.'' It contributed to a new chauvinist out- 
burst and a renewed desire for closer relations with Russia.* 

With Russia also the Kaiser sought to remain on the 
old friendly terms. He was profuse in assurances that 
German policy should suffer no change as a result of Bis- 
marck’s dismissal. In August, 1890, he visited the Tsar at 
Narva and relations seemed cordial between the monarchs 
as well as between Caprivi and Giers, though the latter 
failed in his further attempt to get some kind of a written 
agreement which should replace the Re-insurance Treaty. 
But in fact the Russians were becoming suspicious that 
Germany was drawing closer to England. The Treaty of 
June 14, 1890, by which Germany had given up claims to 
a great strip of African territory near Zanzibar in return 
for Heligoland, seemed to point in this direction ® If Lord 
Salisbury had given away a suit of clothes in exchange for 
a suspender button, as Henry M. Stanley sarcastically de- 

T G P , Vn, 263 ff. Drbidoiir, I, 165-168 

1 The Ra.'isians hud at firet been alarmed at the Kaiber's efforts at 
reconcdmtion with France, and were delighted with the outburst against 
the Eniprens Frederick, in which they were suspected by the German 
Ambassador in Pans of tiaving had a hand The Tsar took advantage of 
the favorable opportunity to flatter the French by conferring the Order 
of St. Andrew upon President Carnot, who returned the compliment by 
bestowing the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor upon the Russiac 
Ambassador m Pans GP , VII, 196-201. 8 GP., VIII, 3-25 
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scribed this transaction, there must be a reason, so the 
Russians argued to themselves. The London Morning Post 
announced that “the period of England’s isolation is over,’’ 
The Kaiser’s visit to England in tlie summer of 1890 seemed 
a further sign of the way the wm<i v as blowing. His allu- 
sion to the Triple Alliance at the opening of the Reichstag 
May 6. 1890. even though he spoke of it as a guarantee of 
universal peace, and his new Army Law increasing the 
German forces by some 18,000 men, were no less disturbing 
to the Russians than to the French.'" 

THE FRANCO-RUbSIAN ALLIANCE OF 1894. 

Such was the situation which at last led the Russians to 
listen seriously to French feeleis for clo.ser relations. In 
view of the form ultimately given to the Franco-Russiun 
Alliance and later to the Anglo-French military and naval 
arrangements, it is interesting to note that these first defi- 
nite negotiations were can led on by the French and Russian 
military authorities and not by the regular diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. General Boisdeffre, who attended the Russian 
maneuvers for a fortnight in 1890, talker! almost daily 
with the Russian Minister of War and with Obruchev, the 
Russian Chief of Staff. The latter had mamed a French 
wife and had long been an eager advocate of a h’laiico- 
Russian Alliance. Boi.srieffre and the Russian generals 
quickly came to an agreement on the principle that “the 
two armies would have to act simultaneously in case of an 
attack from which they both had to fear the conse- 
quences ’’ ' ' This was a first step toward an Entente Cor- 
diale which, though no written agreements had as yet been 
signed, was soon regarded by the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris as being “as solid as granite.’’ It had been solidified 

Cf Gonainov, pp 348-349 

II Laboulayc, the Frf’nch Ambassador to Russia, to Ribot, August 24, 
1890; U Alliance Franco-Husse, p 1 

i^Pibot to Laboulayf*, March 9, 1891, Alliance FTOnco-Rusee „ p, 3. 
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by the Empress Frederick incident and by the growing 
Franco-Russian suspicion that England was adhering to 
the Triple Alliance to thwart Russian ambitions in the 
Eastern Mediterranean It was just at this time that the 
Triple Alliance was renewed, in spite of the efforts of the 
French to detach Italy and the hopes of both French and 
Russians that Bismarck’s dismissal might cause it to 
weaken and lapse. It had not, however, been renewed 
without difficulty, owing to Italy’s demands for promises 
of greater support in the maintenance of the statiLS quo 
in North Africa Austria and Germany had been forced to 
yield to some extent to Italy’s wishes and even to agree to 
exert themselves to secure England’s adhesion to this new 
stipulation 

The fact that the Triple Alliance had been renewed was 
published to the world by the Italian Premier, Rudini, in a 
speech on June 29, 1891. At the same time he also took 
occasion to refer to Italy’s existmg agreements with Eng- 
land in such a way as to strengthen Franco-Russian sus- 
picions that England had in some way joined the Triple 
Alliance Such a quadiuple coalition, even though ostensi- 
bly aiming merely at the preservation of the status quo, 
was most annoying to the Russians who wanted to open the 
Dardanelles, and to the French who had not completed the 
development of their African colonial empire in the Western 
Mediterranean. 

A few weeks later the French fleet under Admiral Ger- 
vais accepted the Tsar's invitation to visit Kronstadt. In 
addition to their suspicions of the Triple Alhance, Alexan- 
der III and Giers had been alanned by the stiff attitude 
which the French had adopted in regard to a dispute be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox clergy concern-,, 
mg the use of a door in the Church of the Nativity at Beth- 

13 Art IX of tho Triple Alliancr Tmty of May 6, 1891. Cf. Pribram, 
np 66, 208-229, and GP, VII, 53-106, VIII, 41-72. 
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lehem.^* They realized also the importance of making sure 
of French friendship if they were to be successful in borrow- 
mg more money at Parisd'^ The Kronstadt visit was made 
the occasion, especially by the French, for an extraordinary 
demonstration of Franco-Russian sohdarity. It was to ap- 
pear to the world as a counter-stroke to the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance. The Tsar and Tsarina came aboard the 
French flagship, talked to the sailors, showed a thousand 
acts of pohteness to Admiral Gervais and his oSicers, and 
invited them to Petcrhof Hitherto, in absolutist Russia, 
the playing of the Marseillaise had been strictly forbidden, 
not only in public places, but ei’en on a piano which might 
be heard on the street But now the prohibition was re- 
laxed — only to be re-imposed again after the departure of 
the French fleet — and the news was trumpeted abroad that 
the Autocrat of AU the Russias had stood bareheaded while 
the bands played the marching song of the Sans-culottes 
of 1793.’® It was, however, a stirring moment. “Those of 
us who reached manhood in 1890,” writes President Poin- 
care twenty years later, “cannot, even today, recall without 
emotion the prodigious effect produced at that time in 
France by the demonstration of friendhness by Emperor 
Alexander III. It was for Republicans not only a recog- 
nition of the Republic by a government whose traditions 
and form w'ere furthest removed from us and our institu- 
tions; it was for France herself the end of a prolonged iso- 
lation and the outward sign of her revival.” ” 

/ The Kronstadt demonstration was received in France 
|with incredible joy and enthusiasm. The man in the street 
believed that an alhance was already assured, that the long 
period of isolation was now past, and that France could 

L’ Alliance Franco-Rmse, p 3 15 C/. Langer^pp. 14-17 

i*C7 the sarcastic coiiiraents of the Belgian minister in St Petere- 
burg, Schwertfeger, V, 295-300 

IT Lea Origmcs de la Giicrre, p. 55, c/. also Tardieu, France and the 
Albances, pp. 11-14. 
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now dare to take a stitfer tone toward Germany. It created 
a new Boulangism without Boulanger. But the French 
ministry knew that the enthusiasm of the Paris populace 
was premature. They knew that it takes two to make an 
alliance or even an entente, and that the ceremonial cour- 
tesies of Kronstadt still fell far short of a signed and bind- 
ing agreement. They therefore hastened to propose an alli- 
ance: the two governments should agree to consult with 
one another in case of any danger, and to mobilize simul- 
taneously the moment any one of the Triple Powers should 
mobilize; the conditions of their simultaneous mobilization 
could be worked out by an understanding to be reached by 
the Russian and French General Staffs.’* 

But Giers, fearful that the French might have aggressive 
designs for recovering Alsace-Lorraine, wished to make the 
agreement vague and to extend its application beyond 
Europe to such places as Africa and China where peace 
might be threatened. It was only after several weeks that 
the French were able to secure a written accord in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“1. In order to define and consecrate the cordial under- 
standing [Entente Cordiale] which unites them, and in tlieir 
desire to contribute with one accord to the maintenance of 
peace, which i.s the object of their sinccrest wishes, the two 
Governments declare that they will confer on every question 
of a nature to threaten the general peace 
“2 In ease this peace should actually be in danger, and 
especially in case one of the two parties should be threatened 
by aggression, the two parties agree to come to an under- 
standing on the measures which the realization of that 
eventuality would make it necessary for both Governments 
to adopt immediately and simultaneously ” 

The rather vague and very limited character of this 

isRibot to Ijaboulaye, July 24» 1891, L’Alltance Franco-Russe, p 4, 
Rubsian formula, cooBrnted by Ribot, Aug. 27, 1891; V Alliance 
Franco^Rxtsse, p. 16 
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agreement merely obligating the two Governments to take 
counsel with one another in case of danger, bol rayed ihs 
divergence of views which still separated Pans and 8t. 
Petersburg. France, in constant dread of an attack from 
across the Rhine and with the secret hope of some day 
recovering the lost provinces, thought mainly of war with 
Germany. She did not at this time greatly desire Russian 
support in North Africa or China, because, as later events 
showed, she could always come to a compromise agreement 
with Italy and England in these regions Nor did the 
French wish the Russians to open the Dardanelles and 
control Constantinople Giers on the other hand, felt no 
great hostility to Germany. He and Alexander III were 
still anxious to maintain the traditional friendship between 
the two countries They did not w'ant an alliance directed 
primarily against the Hohcnzollenis and dreaded being 
drawn into a war against Germany in support of French 
revanche. For Russia tlie mam enemy was Enjjland, who 
blocked the Russian colossus both at the Straits and in the 
Middle East. But France naturally had no desirc' to pull 
these distant chestnuts out of the fire to jilea.se her new 
Russian friends. 

Owing to this divergence of interests, as well as to the 
sickness of Giers and the Tsar’s jicrsistent distrust of the 
French, it was many montlis before the French were able to 
give the Entente a more binding and practical form. P’pon 
Giers’ visit to Pans in November, 1891, Ribut pointed out 
to him the danger that Germany might make a sudden sur- 
prise attack, w'hich would find Russia and France unpre- 
pared. They would not have time to take adequate 
measures of defense before an irrevocable disaster might 
overwhelm them, so long as they merely “agreed to come 
to an understanding.” It would be far more valuable and 
practical to come to an understanding beforehand, in time 
of peace, as to all the military arrangements which should 
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come into force instantly m case of sudden war. The En- 
tente ought to be supplemented by a Military Convention! 
providing that, in case of a sudden German aggression, 
Russia and France would instantly mobilize their whole 
forces and use them to secure the maximum mutual advan- 
tage in accordance with plans which would have been 
already agreed upon Giers not enthusiastic, consented 
to lay the idea before the Tsar."* Accordingly General 
Miribel worked out the basis for such a Military Conven- 
tion He estimated in detail the total Triple Alliance 
forces (even including the Rumanian) at only 2,810.000 
men as against 3,150,000 for the Fianco-Russian coalition 
France would thiow five-sixths of her forces against Ger- 
many Russia vas likewise uiged to concentrate her attack 
upon Germany rather than upon .-Vustiia. 

“Tlio essential thing i- to aim at the destruction of the 
inincipal enemy The defeat of the others will follow in- 
evitahlv In a \Miid, once Ociraany is vanquished, the 
Franco-Ru'«ian aniiics will iinpo«c their wills on Italy and 
Austria " 

General Miribel's draft project, after some modifications 
to mi-et tlie Russian desires, and after long delays caused by 
the sickness of Giers and the journeys of the Tsar, finally 
took form as tlie “Draft of a Military Convention.’’ It was 
signed by the French and Russian Chiefs of Staff, Boisdeffre 
and Obruchev, and approvetl in principle by the Tsar on 
August 17, 1892. But it was not signed by the Ambassador 
or Foreign IMinistcr of either countiy, and therefore could 
not yet be regarded as having bindmg force There were 
two serious political difficulties in the way. The Tsar was 
very anxious that absolute secrecy should be preserved, and 
that the document should be known only to the President 
and Prime Minister of France “I fear,” he said, “that if 
they discuss it in the Cabinet, it will have the fatal result 
SI L’Alliancc Franco-Russe, p 39 p 39 
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of becoming public, and then, as far as I am concerned, the 
treaty is nullified.” Another difficulty was the fact that 
the French Constitution did not permit the President of the 
Republic to make secret treaties. There was recognized at 
the very beginning of the negotiations, the “defect of our 
[French] constitution, which, through fear lest the Execu- 
tive shall be too strong, has deprived the Head of the State 
of the essential prerogative of concluding treaties, and con- 
sequently deprived our foreign policy of the advantages of 
secrecy.” These two difficulties, as well as the essential 
divergence of mterests noted above, caused a further delay 
of a year and a half. 

Meanwhile, certain events took place which tended to 
lessen the Tsar’s scruples and his distrust of France, and 
to increase his readiness to accept at last a binding agree- 
ment. A new German Army Law of 1892 increased the 
German forces by 00,000 men but reduced the term of 
service m the infantry from three to two years. No settle- 
ment had been reached in regard to a Russo-German com- 
mercial treaty and a tariff war was being waged between the 
two countries.^* The Siam crisis of July, 1893, which 
brought France and England closer to war than was real- 
ized at the tune, showed that the French were ready to take 
a stiff tone toward England, even in Asia, in a way which 
Russia liked to .see, especially as England seemed to be 
drawing closer to the Triple Alliance. As a result, Alex- 
ander III consented to return the Kronstadt compliments 
by having the Russian Navy visit Toulon in October, 1893. 
The Russian officers and men were feted with extraordinary 
enthusiasm by the French both at Toulon and Paris. But 
the Pans Press, at a wise hint from the French Govern- 
ment, refrained from chauvinistic editorials and implica- 
L’ Alliance Frauco-Rmse, p. 94, cj also pp 06, 72, 87, 91 ff , 103 ff 

112 ff 

28 L'Allxanee Fnmeo-Rusae, p 2, c/ also pp. 50, 64, 69, 90 ff , 96 ff,, 114 
G F , VII, 389-458 
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tions that a Russian alliance would aid in regaining Alsace- 
Lorraine. The Tsar was favorably impressed with the 
moderation and strength of the French Government. He 
accordingly gave his approval to an exchange of official dip- 
lomatic notes which was completed on January 4, 1894, 
and gave binding effect to the Military Convention of 
August 17, 1892.““ 

As neither the exchange of notes nor the Military Con- 
vention signed only by military officers was a formal treaty, 
neither had to be submitted to the French Parliament for 
ratification. The terms of the Military Convention, known 
only to the supreme military officials, did not even have to 
be divulged to Cabinets which rose and fell so rapidly in 
France. The text of the Military Convention was kept in 
an envelope bearing an annotation in President Faure’s 
hand : “The Military Convention is accepted by the letter of 
IH. de Giers giving to the Convention the force of a treaty.” 
M. Viviani cairied it under his arm to the Chamber of 
Deputies when he mounted the tribune to ask for war 
credits on August 4, 1914 He was prepared to read it if it 
should be asked for. But as no one demanded it. he pru- 
dently kept it in his portfolio-^" It was never made public 
until published in a French Yellow Book in 1918. Thus the 
two difficulties in regard to secrecy and French constitu- / 
tional requirements were effectively met. 

The Military Convention which was given the force of 
a treaty on January 4, 1894, and thus became the basis of 

Montebello to Giers, Dec 23, 1893, Jan 4, 1894, ibid, p 128 “1 

have recened your letter in which jou adiibe me that . , the draft 
of the Militarj C^onvcntion . maj be considered henceforth definitclj 
adopted The French Goiernuienl hkcwi'e considers the aforesaid 
Military Convention, the text of which has been approied by both parties, 
as executory henceforth In consequence of this agreement, the two 
Staffs shall have power immediately to deliberate at anv time and to 
communicate to each other all the information which raaj' be useful to 
them.” 

*« Poincan5, Les Ongtnes dr la Guerre, p 60 
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the very secret Franco-Russian Alliance is so short, simple, 
and deal that it may be quoted in full- 

"France and Rus-iia, animated bj' a common desire to 
preserve the peace, and having no other aim than to pici>arc 
for the necessities of a defensive war, ]irovoktd ugillll^t 
either of them by an attack by the foices of the Tiijile Al- 
liance, have agreed niion the following provi-iion^ 

“1. If France is attacked by Geinian>, or by Italy sup- 
ported by Germany, Russia shall employ all her available 
forces to fight Germany. 

“If Russia IS attacked by Germany, or by Austria sup- 
ported by Germany, France shall employ all her available 
forces to fight Germany 

“2 In case the foices of the Triple Alliance or of one of 
the Powers vliich compose it should be mobilized, France 
and Russia, at the first indication of the event, and with- 
out a previous agreement being necessaiy, shall mobi- 
lize all their forces immediately and simultaneously, 
and shall transport them as near to the frontiers as 
possible. 

“3 The forces available which must be employed against 
Germany shall be for Fiance, 1,300,000 men, for Ru-sia, 
from 700,000 to 800,000 men Those forces shall begin com- 
plete action wuh all speed, so that Germany will have to 
fight at the same time in the east and in the west 

“4 The Staffs of the armies of the two countries shall 
constantly plan in concert in order to prepare for and facili- 
tate the execution of the above measures They shall com- 
municate to each other in time of peace all the information 
regarding the armies of the Triple Alliance which is in or 
shall come into their possession The ways and means of 
corresponding in time of war shall be studied and arranged 
in advance 

“5 France and Russia shall not conclude peace sepa- 
rately 

“6. The present Convention shall have the same dura- 
tion as the Triple Alliance 
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“7 All tlio olauses enumerated above shall be kept abso-'*' 
lutoly feecret ” 

The Fraiico-Russian Alliance of 1894, like the Austro- 
tlerinan Alliance of 1879 and the Triple Alliance of 1882, 
wins in its orifi;in essentially defensive in purpose. This is 
clear from the preamble to the Treaty itself and from the 
full account ivhich we now have of the negotiations by 
whicli It v as concluded "" There was originally no intention 
among responsible authorities of either party that the Alli- 
ance should be used for an aggression against Germany of 
any other Power, or that it should be employed to support 
dangerous and ambitious policies which might involve a 
conflict with any of the Triple Alliance Powers or with 
Kngland Whatever may have been the hopes inspired by 
the Alliance m the hearts of Pan-Slavs for realizing Rus- 
sia’s “historic mission’’ in the Balkans and the Far East, 
or m French chauvinists for the recovery of Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the extension of French colonial power, the re- 
sponsible Russian and French Ministers knew better The 
French ('ahiuct did not count upon Russian armed support 
at Fashoda or m Morocco, nor the Russians upon that of 
France m the Far Idast or the Balkans. It w’as not 
until much later, in the days of Delcasse, Izvolski, and 
Poincaic, that the Franco-Russian Alliance was essentially 
changed in spirit from a defensive to a potentially offensive 
combination. 

To be sure, the Alliance embodied from the outset the 
militarist doctrine, prevalent since the Napoleonic Wars, 
that the Invst military defensive is to wage offensive war. 
Mobilization by Germany w'as to be followed by the instant 

27 L'Alh^un FrajtcO'litibSc, p 92 

VAIhjaiwe Fratico-ihtj^sc, pn.vfmi At <ino pomt in thp npgofi.ilions 
Aloxunder HI wislu’tl 1o .i clause that the* tiratv ^^oul(i bo nuUihcd 

if Franco punokod u \Nar, but ho ronouiice<J tiu* idea A\hon Gonoml Bois- 
dt’ITrc pointed out that ‘ it \\as concluded for a delonsive war”, ibid , p 91 
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mobilization of the French and Russian armies. Mobilizar 
tion was expressly understood as being equivalent to war — 
to the actual opening of hostilities In the negotiations for 
the Military Convention in July, 1892, 

“General Obruchev emphasized finally the necessity of 
the immediate and simultaneous mobilization of the Rus- 
sian and French armies at the first news received by either 
of the two countries of a mobilization of the forces of the 
Triple Alliance lie understands further that this mobiliza- 
tion of France and Russia would be followed mimediutely 
by positive results, by acts of war, in a word would be in- 
separable from an ‘aggression ’ ” "" 

Similarly, General Boisdeffre, in talking with the Tsar 
the day after the Military Convention had been approved, 
remarked : 

“The mobilization is the declaration of war To mobilize 
IS to oblige one's neighbor to do the same. Mobilization in- 
volves the carrying out of strategic transportation and con- 
centration. Otherwise, to leave a million men on one’s 
frontier, without doing the same simultaneously, is to de- 
prive oneself of all jiossibihty of moving later, it is placing 
oneself in the situation of an individual w'ho, with a pistol in 
his pocket, should let his neighbor put a weapon to liis fore- 
head without draw'ing his own ” [To which Alexander III 
replied], “That is exactly the way I understand it ’’ 

This “offensive-defensive” character of the Alliance is 
. further seen m the techmcM arrangements which were 
.^'orked out annually later in great detail by the French and 
Russian General Staffs On the generally accepted prin- 
ciple that the best form of defensive warfare is to take the 

29 L’Alluincc Franui-Iiusne. p .56 3" L'AUiance Franco-R osar , p 95 f 

31 For some of the Franco-Rubsian military conversations and protocols 
for the years 1900-1907, see A ZaiontchLovski, "Relations Franco-Riisses 
avant la Guerre de 1914,” in Lea Alhes conire la Ruaste, Pans, 1926, pp 
8-43, for the years 1911-1913, M FR , 697-718, and L N , II, 419-437 
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offensive against the main enemy force, the French and 
Russian Staffs were “perfectly in accord on the point that 
the defeat of the German armies continues to be, what- 
ever the circumstances, the first and principal objective 
of the allied armies Tins is all the more so now [1913] 
than formerly, m view of the considerable increase of 
the relative military strength of Germany in the Triple 
Alliance.” 

Though the Franco-Russian Alliance aimed primarily 
at crushing Germany in case the latter should attempt an 
aggression, it did not at first arouse serious suspicions or 
antagonism beyond the Rhine This was partly because its 
existence was kept so secret that for months after its estab- 
lishment the German Ambassador in Pans optimistically 
refused to believe in its existence Even after the open 
references to the “Alliance,” in speeches m the French 
chamber m 189.3, or during the visits of Nicholas II to Pans 
in 1896 and of President Faurc to Russia m 1897, Germany 
was not alarmed, because she felt that the Triple Alliance 
was still equal in strength to the new combination. She 
also bebeved that England, holding the Balance of Power, 
would never join with such long-standing opponents as 
France or Russia. The existence of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance inspired, however, a new respect in Germany for 
her two neighbors, and made her more ready to seek to co- 
operate with them on innumerable international questions. 
In this sense the Franco-Russian Alliance at first tended to 

82 Art I of the ninth annuai conforence of French and Russian Staff 
officers, Aug, 1913, MFR, p 712, LN, II, 432 

ss C) G P , VH, 261-343, IX. 335-426, cern as late as December, 1895, 
Count Munster was still convinced that ' Russia’s love Ifor France] is only 
Platonic Platonic love usually ends in hate", GP, IX, 423 Even as 
late as December. 1898, after the Fashoda Affair, Count Eulenburg, the 
German Ambassador at Vienna and an intimate fnend of the Kaiser's, 
‘‘felt sure there was no formal alliance", and was convinced that France 
could not count on Russia in any Egyptian or other African quarrel, 
Rumbold to Salisburj', Dec 5, 1898, BntUh Documents on the Origins of 
the War, ]0]4~J918, I, p. 102 
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secure tbe peace of Europe; also in the sense of the proverb 
that “one sword holds another in its sheath.” 

The new Alliance served well its purpose of relieving 
France and Russia from their isolation. It enabled France 
to take a stiffer tone toward England, but it did not yet 
constitute a combination which was strong enough, or which 
desired, to measure arms with the Triple Alliance. This 
situation continued for some ten years. Between the put- 
ting into force of the Alliance in 1894 and the establishment 
of the Anglo-Fiench Entente in 1904, the equilibrium be- 
tween the Triple Alliance and Franco-Russian Alliance was 
sufficiently well balanced so that neither combination could 
dare to risk disturbing it by force. 

This situation of more or less eiiuilibrium on the Conti- 
nent even led to a senes of temporary diplomatic combina- 
tions in which Germany cooperated with Russia and France. 
In 1894, Germany and France joined hands in preventing 
England from acquiring a strip of Congo territory for the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway®* In 1895, Germany cooperated 
with France and Russia to compel Japan to restore part of 
the conquests taken from China.'*’ In 1900, Russia pro- 
posed that the same thiee Powers should try to mediate be- 
tween England and the Boers. Geimany did not wish to 
antagonize England by such a step, but consented to dis- 
cuss it. Quite possibly the three Powers might have at- 
tempted it, had not France been unwilling to enter into an 
arrangement with Germany which would have involved a 
mutual guarantee of territories, and consequently a second 
renunciation of Alsacc-Ivorrame.*® In this same year also 

SI Scp below at note 40 

35 Bour^oois ot Pages, pp 248-253, GP, IX, 241-333 

3«GP, XV, 406 note, 499-550, XVll, 105, 222 f , XXIV, 173, Bour- 
geois et Page-, pp 286-289, Sidney Lee, King Edward VII, I, 761-773 
According to the current Anglo-French xcrsion, tile Kaisor instigated the 
mediation pioiioMil, and then nought to lay the odium of it on France and 
Russia; according to the documents in G P , the reverse is the fact — 
Russia oiiginatcd it, uud the French and the Russians then sought to put 
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German, French, Russian and English troops marched side 
by side to suppress the Boxer revolt. When the Tsar’s pro- 
posal for the First Hague Conference — well meant but naive 
for those times — took Europe by surjirise, Germany and 
France, and even many of Russia’s own ofiScials, joined 
efforts to restrict the scope of the Conference as much as 
possible without incurring the odium of seeming to sabotage 
the Tsar’s proposals. Nothing sums up dozens of despatches 
on this topic better than the confidence which Delcasse i^ 
reported to have made to the Gciman Ambassador in Pans: 

“Our fFrcncli] intcTc^t‘■ in legard to tlie Conference are 
exactly the same as yours You do not ^\ant to limit your 
power of (k'fc'iisc at tlii'- moment nor enter upon disarma- 
ment juofio'als; we arc in cxac'lv the same po-ition We 
both want to spare t)ic Tsar and find a fomiula for side- 
stepping (Ills (piestion, hut not. let ourselves in for anything 
which would weaken our icspcctnc jwwcis of defense. To 
jirevent a coiujilcte fiasco, we might pos-ihly make some 
concessions in legaid to aihitration, hut these must in no 
way limit the comiilcte indcpen<lenco of the Great Powers. 
Besides the Tsar, we must abo spare the public opinion of 
Euiope, since this lias been aioiised by the senseless step 
of the Russians 

tbc odium of ttu' pioposil on Gormans Ccitamh thr formal proposals 
WvTO filst made to Clcnnam by Whether or the Kaiser 

■wa*’ the original M'lchi i\ elliaii Hi'^tigator of this b^J^lne^s can hardlv be 
determined with coitaintv until the Kii'^ian tle'^patehes leftTred to by 
Lee arc iniblishcd in jiiore (ompletc form and .'subjected to comr.iri-on ttith 
tho'se in Die Gro.ssc PoUtil The rocent British Docuincnt<i (I, 235 ff, 
217 f ) Fvrw lo roidirni f lie (Jrrniaii contcDtion lit it Murat fir^-t initiated 
the mediation ^roI^O'^nl 

37 G P , XV, 186 On this whole conference, where Geiman>’E> blunt- 
ness cau‘'cd her to l>e somes\hat undulv blamed for the th^^a^tlng of 
the Tsai’s suggestions foi the ImiUations of a^Ulamcnt^, sec ihid , XV, 141- 
364, Andrew D White, Autobutgraphy^ II, 45-49, P W Holls The 
Peace Co7ijeiC7iCc at the Ifaguc, N Y, 1900, W J Hull, The Two Ha^uc 
Conference Boston. 1908, P Zorn, Die benii n ffaagrr Fncdeiii^konfer- 
''men, Stuttgart, 1915, Cli Meurer, Die Haatjir Fro denskonfen m, 2 vols , 
Mimchen, 1905-07, J II Siott, 77u //ague Pi me Conferences, 2 ^ oh, Bal- 
timore, 1909; E J Dillon, The Febpse of Bussta, cli 14 
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Finally, as noted below, the Kaiser frequently mooted 
a proposal to merge the Triple Alliance and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance into a grand “Continental League.” Such 
a combination of all five Great Powers, he thought, would 
not only assure the peace of Europe, but could put a check 
on England’s overweening domination in all colonial 
matters. . 

Thus the first years of the Franco-Russian Alliance 
tended to strengthen rather than endanger the peace of 
Europe. It established a healthy counter-poise to the 
Triple Alliance. Neither group was so greatly superior as 
to be able safely to attack the other, or even to seek to domi- 
nate it by threats of force. But during the decade 1894 to 
1904, two changes occurred which tended ultimately to de- 
stroy this equilibrium. They are of the greatest importance 
in the development of the system of secret alliances — 
England’s exchange of splendid isolation for an Entente 
Cordiale with Fmncc, and Italy’s dubious loyalty toward 
her Allies. > 

ENGLAND AT THE PARTING OF THE WAVS, 1890-1898 

England’s traditional policy, generally speaking, had for 
centuries been one of “splendid isolation.” By keeping her 
“hands free,” she could enjoy the Balance of Power in 
Europe between the Continental groups and make English 
influence in either scale decisive. It was only at times when 
some one Power sought to become overwhelmingly strong, 
or threatened to endanger British control of the Channel 
and her maritime supremacy, that England intervened ac- 
tively and decisively in European politics. In the years 
following the Franco-Prussian War, England still adhered 
to her traditional policy. Three times Bismarck sounded 
her as to an alhance with Germany — in September, 1879, 
in November, 1887, and in January, 1889, — but in all cases 
Bismarck’s “feelers” came to nothing, partly because Lord 
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Salisbury feared that he could not get Parliamentary ap- 
proval for such a policy.®” England would depart no fur- 
ther from her no-alliance policy than merely to make an 
entente with Italy and Austria m 1887, m which the three 
countries expressed their common desire to maintain the 
peace and status quo in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Turkey.®® This agreement did not bind England to any 
military obligations, but it did confirm her friendly rela- 
tions with the Tuple Alliance. After Bismarck’s fall this 
friendship continued and seemed at first to be strengthened 
by the Heligoland-Zanzibar Treaty and by the young 
Kaiser’s personal ties and visits to England. 

But at about the time of the formation of the Franeo- 
Russian Alliance England appeared to have come to the 
parting of the ways. Isola tion. thou»h _anL endid. was not 
always saf e or cotnfqriaijje. Though a match upon the seas 
for either of the allied groups on the Continent, England 
was in danger of meeting unpleasant diplomatic defeats, if 
Germany and France, or Gennany and Russia, coalesced 
against her. Lord Rosebery, in his careless energetic 
policy, had already had several disagreeable experiences 
which left a bad taste in the mouth. Without consulting 
the signatories of the Treaty of 1884, fixing the boundaries 
of the Congo State, he had signed a treaty giving up to the 
Congo State territory m the Upper Nile basin in exchange 
for a strip of Congo territory in the Tanganyika region, 
across which it was planned to run the British Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway. France and Germany protested, the latter on 
the ground that it tended to encircle German East Africa 
and was contrary to a previous treaty. Rosebery had to 

88G.P, rV, 1-14, 376-419, Lady Cecil, Lijc oj Robert, Margua oj 
Stdiabury, IT, 364-369, c/ also M Ritter, Buiniarcks Verhaltms zu Eng- 
land und die Poklik des Neaen Kurscs, Berlin, 1924, H Rothfels. Bts- 
marcks Engltsche Bundmsrpohttk, Berlin, 1924, F Frahm, “England und 
Russland in Bismarcks Bundnispolitik,” in Archxv f. Pol u Gesch . V, 
Helt 4, 366-431 (1927). 8»GP, IV. 261-376, Pnbram. pp 3*i-4i 
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withdraw the arrangement, explaining apologetically that 
he was acting on memoranda left by Lord Salisbury and 
was unaware of the difficulties. ■‘® Similarly, in the misun- 
derstandings which arose over the Siamese troubles in 
1893, Rosebery found the French assuming a stiff attitude. 
He bristled up himself, and, on a Sunday, without consult- 
ing the Cabinet, sent off a telegram to the English com- 
mander at Bangkok which gave Queen Victoria a bad fright. 
He himself admitted it might have resulted in England’s 
waking up on Monday morning to find herself at war with 
France.'** 

By her dangerously weak position in Egy'pt, England 
was continually exposed to the inoic or less united opposi- 
tion of all the Continental Powers Egypt was like a noose 
around the British neck, which any Great Power could 
tighten when it wanted to squeeze a diplomatic roncession 
from the Mistress of the Seas — as France threatened to do 
in connection with the Siam controversy, and as Germany 
was felt to have done m connection with railway conces- 
sions in Turkey ■** Such incident.s exposed the hollowness 
of the phrase “splendid isolation.” As Lord Giey truly 
says, speaking of his first Foreign Office experiences in 
1892-1895, there was “the constant friction, rising on the 
slightest provocation to quarrel and hostility, between 
Great Britain and France or Russia The ground swell of 
ill-will never ceaserl. Bntish mtere.sis touched those of 
France and Russia in many parts of the world; and where 
interests touch, an atmosphere of ill-will is always danger- 
ous. The blackest suspicion thrives in it, like noxious 
growth under dark skies in murky air.” 

<®GP, VIII, 428-475, for a somewhat different version, see Vis- 
count Grey, Twinly-five Years, I, 21 f 

GP, VIII, 103-112, Grey, I, 12-15 

12 Grey, I 9-11, GP, VIII, 143-235, especiallv 18511, and XIV, 451- 
464, E M Eaile, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Hadway 
<N Y, 1923), ch m '-SGrey, II, 11 
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Some such considerations as these gradually led English 
statesmen to the decision that “splendid isolation” was no 
longer possible. In 1895, I^rd Salisbury indicated the 
changed British attitude by hinting to Germany that the 
tune had come to partition Turkey. Though England had 
formerly pursued the policy of bolstering up a decrepit 
Turkish Empire, Salisbury had now at last come to the 
conclusion that this was a hopeless task. He had been bet- 
ting on the wrong horse Turkey might as well be carv'ed 
up, or at least the slicc.s had better be provisionally assigned 
in case the Ottoman Empire should finally go to pieces. 

The Sultan’s misgovcrnment had steadily weakened Tur- 
key; the Christian populations under Turkish oppression 
were lieconung more and more lestlcss, and the frightful 
massacres of Armenians, with the more or less tacit approval 
and connivance of Abdul Hamid, had shocked and roused 
Europe Lord Salislmry’s pioposal was to the effect that 
in jiartitioning Turkey, Egypt should go to England, 
Tripoli to Italy, Salonica to Austria, and Constantinople or 
the control of the Straits to Ru«.sia Such a partition, based 
on friendly agrccinciit beforehand and securing a fair share 
to each of tiie three Great Powers, might conceivably have 
gone a long w'ay toward solving the Near Eastern Question, 
if the gi-eat difficulties connected with it could have been 
overcome. 

Unfortunately, Berlin failed to take up Salisbury’s sug- 
gestion. Marschall and Holstein, who at this time largely 
determined German policy, were e.xeessively suspicious. 
They foresaw that France and Italy ivould be difficult to 
satisfy. Moreover, what should Germany receive? They 
feared that an attempt to partition Turkey would give rise 
to more problems than it settled, and might even involve 
the Powers in war. They suspected that Salisbury’s pro- 
posal was intended to sow discord betw'een Russia and the 
Triple Alliance, so that England would have an opportunity 
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to fish in trpubled waters. Accordingly, when Salisbury 
renewed his suggestion directly to the Kaiser a month later 
at Cowes, where William was attending the English yacht- 
ing races, the Kaiser gave a cool reply, he said he believed 
it was best to attempt to sustain Turkey, and to force proper 
reforms for the protection of the Sultan’s Christian sub- 
jects Thereupon Lord Salisbury let the matter drop.'*^ 

^ By 1^8 the political situation made still more evident 
to the British Cabinet the advisability of abandoning the 
isolation policy. In Central Africa friction with France 
over the Niger boundary was acute, France also was ex- 
tending her power eastwarrl toward (he I'pper Nile; and 
Major Marchand, leading an exploring expedition tow'ard 
the Sudan, had not yet been checked by Kitchener at 
Fashoda. In South Africa English friction with the Boers 
had been steadily iricrea.sing, and was to break out some 
months later in the most humiliating and costly war which 
England had ever fought. The Kruger Telegram had 
shown the lively interest which the Kaiser and his subjects 
took in the Boers, and the desirability therefore of putting 
an end to any possible support, either secret or open, which 
Germany might be inclined to give to the South African 
Republics. Finally, in the Far East, Germany had just 
secured the lease of a naval base at Kiaimhau; Russia was 
getting an economic grasp on Manchuria through the ex- 
tension of the Trans-Siberian Railway; and by the lease of 
Port Arthur she would have a foothold wdiich would menace 

G P , X, 1-41, 761, 111-114 The German documents indicate the 
incorrectness of Sir Valentine Chirol’.s contention (London Timis, Sept 
11, 13, 1920) that the partition projaisal came first from the German and 
not from the English side, they also correct many of Eckardatem's legen- 
dary assertions m his Ennnrriingen (I, 20711, 11, 284, III, 1211) con- 
cerning the Cowes conversations of 1895 Cj. also R J Sontag, “The 
Cowes Interview and the Kruger Telegram”, m PoliLical Science Quar- 
lerly, XL, 217 II (June, 1925) , and E N. Johnson and J D. Bickford, 
“The Contemplated Anglo-German Alliance, 1890-1901,” in Political 
Scunce Quarterly, XLII, 10 H (March, 1927) 
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Peking and seriously jeopardize Britain’s naval and com- 
mercial predominance in the Far East. The English Press 
was clamoring to know how the Cabinet would stop 
Russia. 

MR. chamberlain’s ALLIANCE PROPO.SALS TO GERMANY, 

1898-1901 

Under these circumstances the British first turned to 
Russia. On January 19, 1898, they proposed to the Tsar an 
entente which shoulrl put an end to all the long-standing 
.sources of friction Ixitucen the Bear ami the laon The 
idea was to harmonize British and Russian policy in the two 
decaying empires of China and Turkey, instead of being 
constantly opposed. What Lord Salisbury secretly sug- 
gested to Russia in regard to China and Turkey was “no 
partition of territory, but only a partition of preponderance” 
of political influence But the Tsar and his shifty am- 
bitious Ministers did not receive the proposal in a way to 
inspire confidence or to encourage the British to proceed 
with it. Instead, Russia secured the lease of Port Arthur, 
and the British matle a counter-move by doing likewise in 
regard to Wei-hai-Wei Thereupon IVIr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the British Colonial Secretary, was allowed to try his 
hand at making an alliance with Germany. 

On March 29, 1898, while Lord Salisbury was absent in 
France for his health. Count Hatzfeldt, the German Am- 
bassador in Ixindon, was asked to dinner wdth Mr Cham- 
berlain at Alfred Rothschild’s house. Chamberlain there 
declared quite frankly that England had decided to abandon 
her isolation policy England and Germany, he admitted, 
had many petty points of friction in colonial matters, but 
no great fundamentally opposing interests He therefore 

Salisburj' to O’Conor, Jan 25, 1898, British Documents on the 
Onffins of the H’or, 1914-I9iS (London, 1927), I, p. 8 The story of this 
British offer to Ruasia was first revealed in detail, tbid , pp, 5-41, though 
the Kaiser got an inkling of it from the Tsar (see below, at note SO). 
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suggested an •Anglo-German defensive alliance/® To satisfy 
Germany’s fears that later British Cabinets might not keep 
the agreement, he was ready to get the treaty publicly ap- 
proved by Parliament; this, however, “would not prevent 
the inclusion in the treaty of one or more secret articles,” 
as he remarked confidentially three days later/* Finally he 
hinted that if England did not succeed in making an alli- 
ance with Germany, which was the more natural for her, 
she might turn toward France and Russia. This was said 
as a hint but not as a threat. 

There was no reason to doubt that Chamberlain was 
smeerely seeking to open negotiations which should lead to 
an alliance. To have succeeded would have been a great 
feather in his cap. But other members of the Cabinet, 
like Lord Salisbury and Balfour, not to mention the Prince 
of Wales, who were all more Francophil, were less enthu- 
siastic They were not unwilling to see his efforts fail. 

Chamberlain's offer was received m Berlin with the same 
suspiciousness as the proposed partition of Turkey three 
years earlier. Count Bulow, who had replaced Marschall 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, feared that a pub- 
licly announced alliance with England might involve Ger- 
many in the risk of being attacked on two fronts — the Rus- 
sian and the French — where the British navy would be of 

-IBGP, XIV, 193-199, 212-219, Eckardstnn, I, 292ff At a abootinK 
party in January, 1898, the K.\wr had already suppested to the 
Mditary Attache the dc^irubditv of .such an alliunco, \\hich he wud h(3 
had been felnving atlcr for eiKht years but had met with no respfinj&e 
At a luncheon at Fnedrichshof m Au^vJ^t he repeated the suggestion to 
the British Amba>«.ador But at a dinner in December he concurred 
with the Ambassador that “there was certainly no necessity for a formal 
alliance”, because if it becune adM^able for them to aci in common the 
arrangemeDts could be made m twenty-four hours, BrUi'fh Dociinunta, 
I, pp 69, 100-105 The editors of the Bntiah Documents state (p 101) 
that these are the only refeiences to the proposals of 1898 for an Anglo- 
German alliance which thiy have been able to find m the Foreign Office 
Archives This extraordinary fact that the Britibh archives contain no 
mention of the Chamberlain proposal 8ugge8t.s that this was his own 
personal venture rather than any official move on the part of the British 
Cabinet G P , XIV, 202 
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little assistance to Germany Moreover, he doubted whether 
the English Parliament, m view of the bitter public feeling 
in England since the Kruger Telegram, would ever ratify 
an Anglo-German alliance German public opinion would 
also be against it. He therefore directed Hatzfeldt neither 
to accept nor reject Chamberlain’s offer, but to deal with it 
in a dilatory fashion. By this means he believed that Ger- 
many and England might come to an agreement on some of 
their outstanding colonial problems, without going so far 
as to risk a definite alliance 

In this connection the Kaiser took a step which reveals 
the lack of honesty which he sometimes displayed in his 
attempts to manage German foreign policy. Without con- 
sulting his Ministers, and in spite of the fact that the 
Chamberlain proposals had been strictly confidential, he 
wrote to the Tsar on May 30, 1S08, saying that England 
had thrice within the last few weeks asked for an alliance, 
making enormous offers which opened a brilliant future for 
Germany, and begging for a quick reply. Before answering 
the British, the Kaiser added, he wanted to tell “Nicky” of 
this, since it was a life and death matter. Such an alliance 
would evidently be directed against Russia. “Now I ask 
you, as my old and trusteti friend, to tell me what you can 
offer me, and what you will do for me if I refuse the British 
offers ” 

This letter was a gross exaggeration, because no “enor- 
mous offers” had been made by England The Kaiser was 
deliberately attempting by his exaggeration to bid Russia 
and England up against one another, and to use Chamber- 
lain’s offer to sow discord between Russia and England. 
What he wanted to secure from Nicky was Russian co- 
operation for bringing France into a Continental League, 

rr G P , XIY, 199-249, xce al-o jip 33T-,344 

M Sciuonoff, Com ^pondancr tntn Oud1au.mo 12 vt Ntcolas II, 18&4- 
1914 (Parl^, 1924), j)]' 38-42. Hrtcji Wilhilm II an den Zaren 1894- 
1914 (ed W. Goc'tz). Berlin, 1920, p 30911 
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which should draw together the Triple and Dual Alliance, 
and thus make a strong group of the five great European 
Powers. This idea of a Continental League continually 
hovered before his imagination for years. By it he hoped to 
secure the peace of Europe. If Russia could bring the 
French into such a combination, France would be expected 
to give up the thought of revenge and the hope of recover- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. This would remove one of the funda- 
mental sources of danger to the peace of Europe Further- 
more, such a Continental League could be effectively used 
to check England’s excessive colonial pretensions in Africa 
and Asia, and eventually, perhaps, after the growth of the 
German navy, to place a check on England's supremacy on 
the seas 

The Tsar, however, did not allow himself to be fooled 
by the Kaiser into making any commitments. But he re- 
plied at once on June 3, 1898. 

Dearest Willy, 

Three months ago, in the mid-t of our negotiations 
with China, England handed us over a iiicmorandum contain- 
ing many tempting proposals trying to induce u.s to come to 
a full agreement uiion all the points m which our interests 
collided w'lth hcr’s Tlie.se proposals were of such a new 
chararter, that I must sav, we ivere quite amazed and yet — 
their very nature seemed .su'^picious to us; never before had 
England made such offere to Russia That showed us clearly 
that England needed our friendship at that time, to be able 
to check our development, in a ma«ked way. in the Far East. 
Without thinking twice over it, their proposals were 
refused . . . 

It IS very diflficult for me, if not quite impossible, to an- 
swer your question whetlier it is useful or not for Germany 
to accept these often rejieated English proposals, as I have 
not got the slightest knowledge of their value 

■•»GP, XI, 67-92, Xm, 63, 89, XIV, XIX-XXI, passim, and WMy- 
Ificky Correspondence, passim. 
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You niufet of course decide what is best and most neces- 
sary for your country 

CJermany and Russia have lived in peace since old times, 
as good neighbours, and God grant' that they may continue 
so, in clohc and loyal friendship 

I thank you once more foi writing to me at such a grave 
moment for j on ' 

God ble^^ you my dearest Willv 

Believe me ever yuui loving cou-'in and trusting friend, 

Nicky 

This news of “amazing” British offers to Russia, made 
just before Chamfierlam's proposals, made the Kaiser natu- 
rally suspect that “perfidious Albion” was trying to play,, 
Germany and Russia off against one another, and sow dis- 
cord between them It confirmed him in his temperamen- 
tal suspiciousness of British good faith. So the Chamber- 
lain proposal of March, 1898, was not gi’asped by Germany, 
and came to nothing. 

The utmost that could be secured was the Anglo-German 
Convention of August 30, 1898, for the contingent partition 
o7 the Portuguese colonics As Portugal was supposed to 
be m financial straits and likely to wush to borrow' money, 
Germany and England agreed to consult as to the terms 
of any loans made, and to divide the Portuguese colonial 
areas whose tolls were to be pledged as security for the 
loans. In case Portugal should default on payment, Ger- 
many and England would enter upon the administration of 
the tolls in the areas pledged to each They agreed jointly 
to oppose any loans to Portugal by a third Power which 

B® G P , XIV, 2.50 f , Semenoff, p 42. note, confirming the truth of 
the Tsar’s statement says a British note to Russia of Feb 12, 1898, for- 
mulated the conceptions of the British Cabinet concerning the delimitation 
of Russian and English spheres of influence both m Turkey and China 
Russia wa-s to enjoy freedom of action in Northeni, and England m 
Southern, China, for O'Conor’s note of Feb 12 to Muraviev, see Bnttsh 
Documents, I, p 12 
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involved pledging the revenue of the Portuguese colonies.®^ 

This Convention is important because it aimed to re- 
move one source of rivalry and friction between England 
and Germany, and became the basis of later negotiations in 
1912-1914 for a fair and reasonable agreement for a further 
contingent rearrangement of colonial possessions. But it 
also became a source of irritation and suspicion on Ger- 
many’s part. The Kaiser and Bulow overestimated Por- 
tugal’s financial embarrassment They waited in vain for 
the' loan which w^ould bring the expected results from the 
treaty. Lord Salisbury refused to hinder Portugal from 
making other loans which did not involve pledging the tolls 
as agreed in the treaty. In this he was justified by the 
w'ordmg of the treaty, but the Kaiser and his advisers 
thought it contrary to its spirit They had expected Eng- 
land would use her influence to prevent Portugal finding 
any other sources of credit, thus hastening the moment for 
the contingent partition 

But. instead of this, the Germans soon observed closer 
relations between Lisbon and London after the visit of 
King Carlos to Windsor in the spring of 1899 Ami in 
fact, upon the outbreak of the Boor War, by the secret 
Anglo-Portuguese Declaration of Octolier 14, 1899 (often 
inaccurately called the “Windsor Treaty’’), Lord Salisbury 
renewed with Portugal the old treaty of 1061 by which 
England promised to defend and protect all the Portuguese 
colonies. In return, Portugal undertook not to permit the 
transporting of munitions of war for the Boers into the 
Transvaal, and not to issue any formal declaration of 
neutrality, inasmuch as that would hinder the supplying 
of coal to British warships at Delagoa Bay. Observing this 
close Anglo-Portuguese friendship and the failure of the 
Anglo-German treaty to produce the hoped-for results, the 

51 G P , XIV, 347-355, for tho n^gotiutions, hop pp 25ft-367, Kckard- 
Stem, II, 205 fr , and Bnimh Doiuments, I, pp 44-73 
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German Foreign Office naturally suspected the sincerity of 
England’s proffered friendship 

Similarly unfortunate in its effects on the relations of 
England and Germany was the Y'ang-tsze Convention of 
October 16, 1900. It aimed to promote the common inter- 
ests of the two countries in the Far East by preserving the 
territorial integrity of China and by keeping her ports open 
to trade for all countries without distinction ; but a mis- 
understanding as to w hether it applied or not to Manchuria, 
where Germany did not wish to .antagonize Russia, ulti- 
mately led to friction and distrust on both sides Disillu- 
sionment and disappointment m regard to the Portuguese, 
Yang-ts/,e, and Samoa arrangements, as w'cll as the British 
detention and search of a couple of German steamers bound 
for South Africa and other sources of friction growing out 
of the Boer War, were furthei iiu'tives for German coolness 
toward suggestions for an alliance which Chamberlain con- 
tinued to make. 

Though the German rejection of the Chamberlain pro- 
posals was one of the most momentous factors m shaping 
the fatal course of events in the follow mg years, only a word 
can be said alwut them here 

Docuniinls. I. pp 71-99, GP, XV, 429, XVH, 17 ff 34ff, 
85 Brandrnburp. p 133, inforreft jn Matinjr tjut the csQ-eallctl Windsor 
Trraty ^\as -sigiu'd durm^ tlie visit of Kin^ in the of 1899 

’^Bnti-bh DocufHi Jit'--, II, pp 1-31, OP, X\ 1, 197-491, II, 85, 
103, KtkiinUiein II, 201-203 210-223, O Franke, Div Grossmachie ^n 
Osia^UiL < H-imhiirp, 19Z3). pp 119-177 

Tho details can cithilv be found in G P . XV. 410-426. XVII. 1-118, 
Eckiirdstein, nMRrrii« 7 cn passim, Biundeuburji pp 114-155, G P 

Gooch, }Ii,siory oj Modtrn Eurom, J3*f6-19W, pp 310-332, and K Fischer, 
Holsictyiis grot^sts Berlin, 1925 Fischer hovsever fails to note ade- 

quately Germany’s reasons for distrust mp England, and, wise by later 
events, condemns unduly the German failure to come to an understanding 
with England The .same criticism ina> aKo be made of E N Johnson 
and J 1) Bickford, ‘ The Contemplated Anglo-German Alliance 1890- 
1901”, m Political Science Quarterly, XEII, 1-57 (Mar 1927) The fact 
that the new British Documents contain practically nothing on the Cham- 
berlain proposals of 1899 indicates that again, as in 1898, he was making 
a private venture and not representing the olFicial policy of the Cabinet; 
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In November, 1899, a few weeks after the outbreak of 
the Boer War and the consequent anti-English outburst all 
over the Continent, the Kaiser and Bulow visited Engla nd. 
Chamberlain seized upon the occasion for long talks with 
both. He suggested closer relations between England, 
Germany, and the United States. The detailed notes which 
Billow made of the conversations do not indicate that he 
gave Chamberlain much encouragement to think that Ger- 
many would abandon the relatively favorable position 
which she then enjoyed in exchange for the risk of an alli- 
ance with England. Nevertheless a few days later, in a 
famous speech at Leicester, the English Colonial Secretary 
spoke glowingly of the community of German and British 
interests, and publicly proposed an alliance; “At bottom, 
the character of the Teutonic race differs very slightly in- 
deed from the character of the Anglo-Saxon race. If the 
union between England and America is a powerful factor 
m the cause of peace, a new Triple Alliance between the 
Teutonic race and the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will be a still more potent influence m the future 
of the world.” 

But the poisonous effects of the Boer War were already 
at work. German, as well as French and Russian, news- 
papers were attacking England violently. Germans, as 
Bulow himself noted, were more stirred up about the Boer 
War than the English themselves; the anti-English feehng 
in Germany was stronger than the anti-German feeling in 
England. In view of this Anglophobia, Bulow did not have 
the courage, speaking m the Reichstag on December 11 in 
favor of the German Navy Law, to take up sympathetically 
Chamberlain’s Leicester proposal. On the contrary, he 

.'this tends to justify the German scepticism as to the real possibility of 
( an Andlo-German Alliance See also Friedrich Mpincckc, Geschichte den 
Dculsch-Evfflinchen Bundnufjmihlems, ISOO-lOOt, Berlin, 1927. 

G p , XV, 413-420 

66 Quoted b^’ Gooch, p 311 
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poured cold water on it, as being quite unnecessary for 
Germany. It was a rud^rebuff to England. Moreover, if 
it be true, as Chamberlain told Eckardstein,®^ that he had 
made his Leicester speech at Bulow’s own suggestion, and 
with the expectation that it would find a friendly echo 
across the North Sea, Bulow’s Reichstag speech was a 
treacherous act greatly resented by Chamberlain. At any 
rate, the British Foreign Office became more suspicious of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, — a suspicion which was now beginning 
to be further fostered by Tirpitz’s plans for building up the 
German navy. 

Nevertheless, in 1901, after the Kaiser’s much appre- 
ciated visit to Osborne at the news that Queen Victoria 
was dying, Chamberlain again opened negotiations for a 
defensive alliance between England and Germany, or even 
between England, Geimany and Japan. England still had 
her hands tied m South Africa where the Boers were resist- 
ing with dogged determination. In the Far East, following 
the suppression of the Boxer Revolt, English friction with 
Russia had reached an acute stage, because the Tsar’s forces 
would not evacuate Chinese temtory. Under these circum- 
stances, a German alliance would have afforded a valuable 
support to Great Britain But for this very reason Germany 
was not at all anxious to cominit herself. The negotiations, 
which were taken over by Lord Lansdowne, dragged on 
through the year They were finally dropped in December, 
1901, because the British Cabinet felt unable to meet Ger- 
many's conditions that the treaty should include the Triple 
Alliance and that it should be approved by the British 
Parliament. Whether such approval could have been se- 
cured w'as, in fact, very doubtful A bitter antagonism had 
been aroused in both countries by the Boer War and the 

5T Lrbeiiscnnturungcn II, 107 111. 124 A current, but inaccurate and 
misleadmi; Eniilish version of this unfortunate Chamberlam-Bulow episode 
IS civcn bv H H Asiiuith, The OenesK oj the War (N Y , 1923'), pp 43-49. 
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Press attacks on both sides which accompanied it. More- 
over, the British Cabinet was by no means solid in support 
of the alliance with Germany. Lord Salisbury had always 
been sceptical, and finally left on record a strong memoran- 
dum against it. Lansdowne and Balfour were not enthusi- 
astic. Chamberlain, except for support from the Duke of 
Devonshire, had rather been compelled to play a lone hand; 
and even he, after Bulow’s rebuff of his Leicester proposal, 
did not want to burn his fingers again.®® 

Looking back at the whole senes of negotiations, it is 
possible that some kind of an Anglo-German defensive alli- 
ance could have been arranged, if Germany had been more 
receptive to Chamberlain’s otfers at the beginning This 
would have laid the basis for a better mutual understand- 
ing and rendered less painful the popular antagonism 
caused by the Boer War, in which the German Govern- 
ment's attitude, as distinct from that of the German people 
and the German Ptess, was tolerably correct It would 
have helped to prevent the mutual suspicions which were 
nourished by the increase of naval armaments on both sides 
of the North Sea. It would probably ha\e avertetl the 
German fright of 1904 that England was planning “to 
Copenhagen” the German fleet,®" as well as the English 

68 GP, xvn, 16-19, 53 67, 115, 221-224, 297, 316 f EcUni^t.'m, 11, 
337 f, 397 ff According to the Geinaans, the juitiativr in reopening thoM’ 
negotiations in Maich, 1901, cainc from the lintL*sh, atcoidinp to the 
British Documents, II, pp G(>-88, it tamo from the German/^ For Lord 
Sahsbiir>’s memorandum coudemoiog the inclusion of Kngtund m the 
Tnple Alliance, ibid , II 6Sf 

B^The German Goxernmciit realiised from the outbot that tho cau-^r of 
the Boers was hopelehs, and that G<Tiuany was impotent to help them 
owing to the lack of any adequate 0«*riiuin fleet The German Govein- 
ment had therefore tned to disMiade Kniger from defying England to 
the point of war Later, the Kaiser refu>ed to leiene Kruger on his 
mission to Europe and refused to join m Jlussun and French mediation 
projects (G P , XV, 367-437, and note 35 above). 

G P , XIX, 353-380 “Das erste Deut-seli-Knglisohe ‘War Scare', 
Nov -Dec , 1904,” with the quotation (p 35-1) from VavtJy Fnw of Nov 
17, 1904 about “the precedent of Copenhagen m 1807 ” This waa juat after 
Sir John Fisher had “purged the navy of obsolete vessels'* and carried 
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panic in 1908-09 at the specter of a German invasion of 
England."' It might even have established a basis of mu- 
tual goodwill which would have brought success to the 
numerous efforts made later for some kind of an agreement 
to limit the mad competition in Anglo-Gennan naval arma- 
ments. And it would have doubtless prevented the forma- 
mation of the Triple Entente. 

But Holstein, Bulow and the Kaiser miscalculated the 
situation and let the golden opportunity slip by. They 
were irritated at what seemed England’s unwillingness to 
afford Germany colonial acquisitions in Samoa and the 
Portuguese colonies. They were unable, or unwilhng, to 
defy German public opinion by allying with a country which 
was crushing the Boers They doubted whether the British 
Parliament would really sanction such an alliance. Their 
fundamental miscalculation was their persistent conviction 
that England would nevci draw close to her traditional 
FreneJi enemy, ami eertainlv not to her bitter Russian rival. 
Anglo-Russiaii antagonism was so axiomatic in the Wil- 
hclmstrasso that Holstein and Bulow were convinced that, 
even if England did establish a rapprochement with France, 
this would not be dangerous to Germany, since it would 
undoubtedly lead to the rujiture of the Franco-Russian ^ 
Alliance; an Anglo-Franco-Russian combination seemed im- , 
possible. As things stood during the Boer War and the Far 
Eastern troubles, at the turn of the century, Germany, 
dominating the Triple Alliance, seemed to stand wdth hands, 
free between England on one side and the Franco-Russian 

out olhor ir\ olutionarv rofoniis to make the British navy more effective, 
hi> M I iiiiirn , and Kiionh, II 12S-lo3, ho hiinselt admits (ibtd , I, 
22) tluvt in 1908 ho urgod Kiiig Edward to ‘Copenhagen" the German 
Navv, wllllo England laid sp\cn droadnoughtt, and Germany had none 
Cf B E Schmitt, England and Girmang, 1740-101^, pp 17S-182, 205- 
207 For an oxcellont siiuiinar^' of the broad aspects of Anglo-German 
relations duimg tlio decades aftei Bismarck, see Friedrich Meineckc 
(rexchiclilv dc'! Dculnclt-Engli^chen Iiundiu-^}trohU ms, lSOO-1901, Berlin, 
1927 Cl the plar , ‘‘An Englishman’s Home” 
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Alliance on the. other. Germany enjoyed, they believed, the 
advantage of holding the Balance of Power between them 
It made her, as Billow once proudly said, arbiter mundi. 
He saw no reason to abandon lightly her advantage, and to 
assume instead the risk of defending British possessions all 
over the world. England needed Germany, he believed, 
needed her badly, and would probably need her more, rather 
than less, in the future, therefore Germany could afford to 
defer assuming the risk of an Anglo-German alliance until 
English Ministers showed more consideration to Germany's 
wishes in colonial and other matters Why should Ger- 
many pull the British chestnuts out of the fire‘s Why allow 
herself to be shoved forward by the British against the 
Russians? What could the British Navy do to protect the 
East Prussian frontier from a Cossack attack? 

These are the ideas which occur again and again in the 
reasoning of Bulow and Holstein, and which were readily 
accepted by the Kaiser. Though at times he seems to have 
inclined sincerely to an alliance with England, he was 

82 Cf Bulow to the Kaiser, «ho w.it, visitinfi at Osbomo, Jun 21, 
1901 “Your Majesty is quite right m feeling tlial the English must come 
to us They have just lo^l a good deal of hair m Africa, Aniemea is 
uncertam, Japan is not to be depended upon, Trance is filled with hate, 
Russia 18 perfidious, public opinion in all countries is hostile At 
present it is beginning gradually to dawn on the mmd of the English 
that they will not be able meiely by their own power to hold their World 
Empire against so many opponents 

“Now the important thing is neither to discourage the English, nor 
yet allow ourselves to be bound by them prematurely The English 
difficulties will increase still further in the coming months, and with 
them will increase the price which we can demand We ought not to 
show England too great eagernixs, which would only increase the Eng- 
lish demands and dimmish our chances of gain , but at the same time 
we ought to maintain the English m their cont iction that we desire the 
continuance of a powerful England, that »c believe in the solidarity 
of Anglo-German political, cultural, and also commercial, interests, and 
therefore that we shall m time be ready for this or that agreement with 
England if we recei\c proper treatment from the English side . The 
English threat of an understanding with the Dual Alliance is a spectre 
invented to frighten us which the English have used for years”, G P., 
XIHI. 20 f 83 O P , XVII, 1-129 passim, XVIII, 510, XX 15. 
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nevertheless, to judge by his letters and marginal notes, 
obsessed by a strong dislike of most British }x>litical leaders, 
including “Uncle Bertie,” which almost amounted to a kind 
of Anglophobia Psychoanalysts, perhaps, would say that 
he suffered from an “anti-Enghsh complex” caused partly 
by a reaction against early maternal mfluence, and partly 
by an “inferiority complex” — by an acute realization of 
Germany’s inferiority in naval and colonial power. “Our 
future upon the Seas,” “the trident in our hands,” the 
building of the German navy, and the eager desire for 
colonies may have been a form of “compensation for the 
repressed envy with which he regarded England’s proud 
position in the world ” 

Thus, from a variety of reasons, Holstein, Billow, and 
the Kaiser failed to take advantage of the English offers. 
They held off in the hope of getting better terms — and got 
nothing They let slip the golden moments which w’ere 
never to return. The Enghsh, failing finally to arrange an 
alliance with Germany, turned elsewhere. In 1902 they 
signed with J apan the well-known alhance which protected 
their mutual interests in the Far East. In 1904 they signed 
with France the treaties which were the first step m the 
formation of the Triple Entente. 

Italy’s dubious loyalty to her allies 

Italy, like Germany, had been occupied so long estab- 
lishing her own national unity that she came late into the 
race for colonial possessions. But if she were to play the 
part of a Great Power in Europe, and find an outlet for her 
rapidly increasing population, she felt that she too must 

S'* On the curioii.s psychology of “the most, brilliant failure in history”, 
as Edward VII called his nephew, sec Uic by no means friendly or sym- 
pathetic accounts of Emil Ludwig, WiHielm dir Zwcite (Berlin, 1925); 
especially pp 174-196, 218-265, for the Kaiser’s baneful mfluence on Anglo- 
Gerinim relations, and [F C Endres], Die Tragodic Deutschlanth 
(Leipzig, 1922 , 3rd ed , Stuttgart, 1924), pp 121-146, with extensive 
bibliography 
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acquire colonies. She had naturally cast her eyes on Tunis. 
But the French had stepped in ahead of her. She had then 
sought alliance with Germany and Austria in the hope of 
getting their support. Bismarck, however, was not at first 
inclined to allow the Triple Alliance to be exploited for 
Italy’s colonial ambitions. But in 1887, when the Boulan- 
ger crisis in France and the Bulgarian situation in the Bal- 
kans cast' heavy clouds over Europe, Italy was able to ex- 
tort, as the price of her renewal of the Triple Alliance, new 
clauses looking toward future acquisitions in North Africa, 
the Balkans, and the Eastern Mediterranean As Ger- 
many’s interests were not identical with those of Austria 
in the Balkans, and as Austria was unwilling to commit her- 
self in regard to Italy’s North African ambitions, it was 
decided that these matters should be dealt with in separate 
treaties to be signed by Austria and Italy, and by Gcimany 
and Italy, on February 20, 1887, the same day that the 
Triple Alliance Treaty of 1882 was renewed 
Accordingly, Austria and Italy, 

“having in mind only the niaintenancc, so far po«^ihlc, of 
the status quo in the Orient, engage to use tlicir influonce to 
forestall any territorial modification which might he in- 
jurious to one or the ofhci . However, if, in the course 
of events, the maintenance of the status quo in the regions 
of the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the 
Adiiatic and in the Aegean Sea should become impossible, 
and if, whether m consequence of the action of a third 
Power or otherwise, Austria-Hungary or Italy should find 
themselves under the necessity of modifying it by a tempo- 
rary or permanent occupation on their part, this occupation 
shall take place only after a previous agreement between the 
two Powers aforesaid, based on the principle of a reciprocal 
compensation. . . 

8S Art I of the Austro-Italian Treaty of 1887, which was embodied 
as “Art VII” in the Triple Alliance Treaty of 1801 and its subsequent 
renewals; Pribram, pp 44, 66, 94, 99/, 103, and 176-304, passim; GP., 
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Germajiy, on her part, undertook “to use her influence 
to foiestall, on the Ottoman coasts and islands in the 
Adriatic and Aegean Seas any territorial modification which 
might be injurious” to Italy. As to North Africa: “If it 
were to happen Ihat France should make a move to extend 
her occupation, or even her protectorate or her sovereignty, 
under any form whatsoever, m the North African territories, 
■w'hether of the Vilayet of Tiipoli or of the Moroccan Em- 
pire, and that in consequence thereof Italy, in order to 
safeguard her position m the Mediterranean, should feel 
that she must herself take action,” Germany promised her 
armed suppoit, if war should ensue.®® 

In 1891, at tlie thud renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
Italy made a number of neiv requests, but the only one 
which was finally coneeiied to her was an extension of Ger- 
many's obligation to support her in N orth A.fr ica. Germany 
and Italv ongagctl to exeit themselves for the maintenance 
of tlie statu!< quo in Cyrenaica, Tripoli and Tunis. But, 
“if unfoitunately, as a result of a mature examination of the 
situation, Germany and Italy should both recognize that 
the maintenance of the status qiw has become impossible, 
Geiniany engages, after a formal and previous agreement, 
to support Italy in any action in the form of occupation or 
other taking of guaranty which the latter should under- 
take in these same regions with a view to an interest of 
equilibrium and of legitimate compensation.” In such an 
eventuality both Powets would seek to place themselves 
likew ise in agreement with England 

This opened the door, as the Italians hoped, to a possi- 

IV, 179-260, VIT, 51-123, XI, 267-300, XVIII, 499-617, 681-759; XXI, 
J51-41M, XXX, 413-v“>79, arul Ciispi, iAIttnoirf-, III, 301-349 

Arts 1 and 111 of (he Ilalo-Clerman Treaty of 1887, embodied as 
Arts VI and X in the TnpJe AlJiance Treaty of 1891 and subsequent 
ront'Nsals 

07 Art. IX of the Tuple Ailmncc Treaty of 1891 and subsequent 
renewals 
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ble annexatioii of North African territory. But Germany 
jstill hoped to be able to restrain Italy from African ad- 
jvenfures which might antagonize England, France or Tur- 
nkey. She had therefore insisted on the insertion of the 
phrases “as a result of mature examination” and “after a 
formal and previous agreement.” She also struck out the 
reference to Morocco, which was in the 1887 treaty and in 
the first Italian draft of the new clause, in order not to 
encourage Italy to collide with possible French, English, or 
Spanish ambitions in that region. 

The Italians, however, were bitterly disillusioned in their 
hopes that these treaty arrangements would speedily en- 
able them to acquire Tripoli. The following years w'ere filled 
with demands and reproaches toward her allies, which be- 
came louder as the Abyssinian adventure went from bad 
to worse. Crispi complained that he was being browbeaten 
by France, threatened by Russian intrigues in the Near 
East and in Abyssinia, and neglected by England — and that 
for all this Germany and the Triple Alliance were to blame. 
The French, he said, were dominated by the thought of 
getting back Alsace-Lorraine, and had warned him to ex- 
pect no concessions from them as long as Italy remained in 
the Triple Alliance; on the contrary they would “aim to 
make hfe as sour as possible for him.” 

How'ever, after Ciispi had been overthrown as a result 
of the Abyssinian disaster, his successor, Rudini, began a 
rapprochement with France. By the Franco-Italian Tunis 
Convention of 1896, Italy at last virtually recognized the 
French protectorate in Tunis and received in return certain 
political and commercial privileges. The next year, the 
Italian Crown Prince, Victor Emmanuel and his Montene- 
grin bride, visited Paris, and the fetes in their honor tended 
to draw the two Latin nations together. Two years later 

•sCnepi’s report of a French official statement, Feb, 9, 1896; GP, 
XL 288. 
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a Fraflcorltalian commarjci al treaty put an end to the long 
tariff war which had had a ruinous effect on the trade be- 
tween the two countries and had caused great bitterness. 

The rapprochement between Paris and Rome was helped 
by the new turn which Delcasse gave to Anglo-French rela-^ 
Rons. After the bitter humiliation of Fashoda, Delcasse 
had determined to put an end to the traditional hostihty 
between France and England. By a conve ntion, of_March_ 
21, 189 9, Delcasse came to an agreement with England in 
regard to the delimitation of spheres of influence in the 
regions between the Congo and the Upper Nile, and at the 
same time quieted Italian apprehensions by indicating that 
the French had no aspirations to the east of Tunis, in the 
Tripoli region coveted by Italy. This opened the way for 
the secret Franco- Italian accord of December, 1900. By an 
exchange of notes between Visconti-Venosta and Barrere, 
the active French Ambassador at Rome, Italy recognized' 
French aspirations in Morocco, and France recognized 
Italian aspirations in Tripoli.®® ] 

The growing intimacy between France and Italy was 
now emphasized outwardly in every possible manner. 
President Loubet bestowed upon Victor Emmanuel the 
Grand Cross of the French Legion of Honor. The Itahan 
fleet visited Toulon and was received wdth demonstrations 
of friendship which recalled the visit of the Russian fleet 
at the formation of the Franco-Russian alliance. On De- 
cember 14, 1901, Prinetti, who was decidedly Francophil, 
revealed in the Italian Chamber of Deputies the existence 
of the secret Franco-Italian accord made twelve months 
before by Visconti- Venosta and Barrere At the same time 
he protested profusely to the German and Austrian ambas- 
sadors that Italy was thoroughly loyal to the Triple AUi- 

09 Livre Jaunc Les Accords panco-ilalicns de 1900-1901 (Pans, 1920), 
pp 1-4, I’nbr.im, The Secret Trtalus oj Aiislna-Hungary, 1879-1014, ed. 
Coolidge, II, 227, 240-245. 
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ance, though Im' admitted it had been an act of disloyalty 
on his predecessor’s part not to inform Italy’s allies at once 
of the exchange of notes with France. He tried to excuse it 
by alleging that he had supposed Visconti- Veiiosta had 
already notified Germany and Austria of it.''“ 

Bulow was worried at Italy’s defection. He feared that 
Italy might proceed to the annexation of Tripoli, thus an- 
tagonizing Turkey and jeopardizing German interests in the 
Near East But publicly he attempted to appear uncon- 
cerned, declaring m his famous Reichstag speech of Janu- 
ary 8, 1902, that “the Trijile Alliance still enjoys the best 
of health, and will, as I believe and hope, continue to do so, 
bke persons who are mistakenly aimounccxi as <lead but 
contmue still to live for a good long time.” And he added 
jauntily. “In a happy marriage the husband must not get 
angry right off if his wife innocently takes an extra dance 
with another partner. The mam thing is that she does not 
elope with him; but she will not elope, if she realizes that 
she IS belter off with her husband.” This warning to Italy 
he emphasized by remaiking further that the Triple Alli- 
ance was “not a business concern for making gams, but an 
insurance company.” 

Italy, however, did not heed the warning. While carry- 
ing on negotiations for the renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
she at the same tune listened to the wooing of Baircre, 
who was determined to secure a promise fiom Italy that 
she w'ould not attack France and w'ould give up any mili- 
tary conventions or other treaty obligations which might 
compel her to join in a German aggression against France.^’ 
And 111 fact on June 4, 1902, several weeks before the re- 
newal of the Triple Alliance, Pnnetti secretly assured l)el- 
casse that it contained nothing either directly or indirectly 
aggressive toward France. Though he stipulated that “this 

r«GP, XVIII, 730 ff 

71 Barrmc to Drlcassc, May 8, 1902, Z/C6 Accoi*ck franco^italuns, p 5. 
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communication is destined to remain secret,” Delcasse soon 
announced its substance in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Delcasse was not yet satisfied. He wanted to get from 
Prinetti a signed document which would bind Italy to ob- 
serve strict neutrahty in case France .should take the initia- 
tive in declaring a war to which she had been provoked.''^ 
Accordingly, by an exchange of notes between Prinetti and 
Barrere on November 1, 1902, it was mutually agreed; 

"In ca^-c France fTtal\l should bo the object of a direct 
or indirect aggrc--.i<)n on (he part of one or more Powers, 
Italy [France] vill niaintain a stiict neutrality. 

“The same .shall hold good in case France [Italy], as 
the icsult of a direct )irovooation, should fin 1 herself com- 
pelled, in (k'fon'O of her honor or b.T secunty, to take the 
iiiitiatnc of u dcclai.ition of war In that eventuality, the 
Ciovcrnment of I he Republic [the Royal Government] shall 
prcviou^lv conimunicatc its intention to the Royal Gov- 
crnincnt [the Go\ eminent of the Republic], which will thus 
be enableil to deterimne whether there is really a case of 
direct provocation ”'’'3 

Practically this meant that Italy was now no longer a 
loyal member of (he Triple Alliance. To be sure, Prinetti 
might soothe hi'^ coii.science by maintaining that his promise 
to FVance moicly “defined the character” of Italy’s Triple 
Alliance obligations, and was not directly contrary to 
them It is true his promise was not contrary to the 
letter of Italy's obligations to Germany; sinee, according 
to Art. II of the Triple Alliance Treaty, Italy was bound 
to assist Germany only in case Germany was attacked by 
France “without direct provocation.” Italy reserved the 

Ti; Dolcii'^ac to B.urcrc, .tune 18, 1902 Lc* Accords fronco-ttahens!, p 6 

73 U.iiTerc to Delca.-«', Nov 1. 19U2, Lcs Anordt, jraiicu-italiens, 7-v 

74 This IS tlio aspect of the affair which Barrere gav'e to Pomoar^ in 

1912, L<s AccdCr/s traiK IIS 11-11, it wa.s, he .said, not “a eounter- 

treatv but a coiintni'nil of the Triple Alhanre ” 
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right to decide what would constitute “direct provocation. 
But the interpretation of this phrase might be made as 
elastic as rubber. When asked by Barrcre to define what 
it meant, Prinetti had cited as examples of “direct provo- 
cation” the Schnaebele incident, the Ems telegram, and 
King William’s refusal to receive Benedctti in 1870.^® This 
meant that at any time in the future, if some similar inci- 
dent arose, which France considered a provocation, and 
which compelled her, “in defense of her honor or her se- 
curity,” to declare war on Germany, Italy would remain 
neutraL Thus, owing to the inclusion of the phrase “direct 
provocation,” the Franco-Italian accord of 1902 was not 
exactly contrary to the letter of Italy’s Triple Alhance obli- 
gation ; but it was certainly contrary to its spirit and pur- 
pose.'^* Italy would no longer help Germany in case of a 
French attack, which had been one of the original essential 
purposes of the Triple Alhance. It all depended on how 
Italy would choose to interpret the essentially indefinite 
and elastic conception of “direct provocation.” Being in- 
capable of precise or judicial definition, this interpretation 
was likely to depend, as events proved, on what Italy con- 
sidered her interests at the moment. M Poincare shrewdly 
summed up the real situation when he told Izvolski in De- 
cember, 1912, that "neither the Triple-Entente nor the 
Triple Alhance can count on the loyalty of Italy; the Ital- 
ian Government will employ all its efforts to preserve the 
peace ; and in case of war, it will begin by adopting a wait- 
ing attitude and will finally join the camp toward w'hich 
victory will incline.” ’’’’ Henceforth Italy had a foot in.bolh 
camps and could jump in either direction, though she was 

Accords jranco-^taliens, 7 

Even such a stout, champion of France and severe cntic of Germany 
afi Pag^s admits fnat Italy's new promise to France was “difficilement 
concihable” with her prior obligation to Germany; Bourgeois et Pag^ 
p. 301, note 1 

77 Ltvre Noir, I, 365 
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not Vi holly trusted by either her old ally or her new 
friend. 

In the fall of 1903, shortly before Germany was sur- 
prised by the conclusion of the Anglo-French Entente which 
threatened to draw Italy further to the side of these two 
Mediterranean Powers, she began to fear more seriously that 
Italy’s “extra dance” might develop into an elopement after 
all. Victor Emmanuel explained to Emperor William that 
French friendship was important for Italy’s commercial re- 
lations and for enabling Italy to borrow neexled money. 
Though he was reported to have said of Barrere, “I don’t 
like him, he is a liar and a nasty man,” nevertheless he 
paid a visit a few months later to Paris, which was made 
the occasion for further demonstrations of Franco-Itahan 
friendship. At about the same time there was a violent 
renewed outburst of Italian irredentist feeling against Aus- 
tria, which the Italian Government made httle effort to 
check.'^" In April, 1904, President Loubet returned Victor 
Emmariuel's visit, going to Naples with the French fleet, 
and then even going on to Rome, though no French Presi- 
dent hitherto had thus snubbed the Pope to honor the King, 
In the toasts given to Loubet at Naples, the Italians em- 
phasized Franco-Italian friendship, but made no mention of 
Italy’s position in the Triple Alliance. Germany protested 
against this omission, demanding that if further toasts were 
exchanged some reference should be made to the Triple 
Alliance and its peaceful character, in order that the world 
might not think that Italy had shifted to the side of France. 
The Italian Minister promised to heed the German protest. 
But he did not keep his promise Two more Franco-Italian 
toasts were exchanged in which the Triple Alliance was 
passed over in dead silence,*® 

Monts, the German Ambassador at Rome, urged that 

78 G P.XVin, 615 80 GP, XX, 37-64 

78 G P, xvm, 616-636 
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the way to make Italy return to a more loyal attitude was 
to take a severe tone toward her. “If we now are polite, 
friendly, and helpful, the Italians will become altogether 
intractable. The only motives which appear to be effective 
here are fear and a feeling of respect.” This advice was 
in accord with Bulow’s past w’arnings to Italy not to let the 
flirtation with France develop into a permanent liaison. 
But Bulow now decided cordiality was wiser than scolding. 
He tried to win Italy back by assuring her that Germany 
had no objections to her taking Tripoli. He also believed 
it far better that Italy’s colonial ambitions should be 
afforded an outlet in North Africa rather than in Albania 
and the Adriatic, where she was sure to antagonize Austria. 
Some months later, as Tittoni exprcsscrl contrition and 
promised "not to do it again,” and as the Moroccan cloud 
was gathering on the horizon, Buhnv felt particularly anx- 
ious not to offend the Itahans, or take a stiff attitude which 
might drive them further into the arms of France and 
England. “The fagade of the Triple Alliance must be kept 
as intact as possible,” he wrote to the Kaiser, “especially 
so, because as long as the Italians are still in the Triple 
Alliance, they will be regarded with distrust on the enein> ’s 
side. But in case of complications, we need certainly give 
ourselves no illusions as to active Italian cooperation. How- 
ever, it will be a gain, not to be lightly valued, if Italy 
remains neutral instead of going with France." 

In his public utterances, and in the volume defending 
his policies w'hich he published just before tlie War, Billow 
naturally sought to maintain as far as possible the fiction 
of Italian loyalty — that is, to give the facade as good an 
appearance as possible. “Neither at Algeeiras, nor during 
her Tripolitan expedition, nor shortly before this, at the 
interview of Racconigi, did Italy ever contemplate severing 

»> Monts to Bulow, May 6, 1904, G P , XX, 69 

82 G P , XX, 81-95 «» Bulow to the Kaiser, Mur 5, 1905, G P ,XX,95 
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her connection with us.” This has often misled pereons 
into thinking he placed more confidence in Italy after the 
Franco-Italian agreement of 1900-02 than was really the 
case. Even such a well-informed scholar as Professor Pri- 
bram says’ “By the end of 1905, Bulow believed that no 
danger existed of Italy’s alienation from the Triple Alli- 
ance.” He quotes Bulow as declaring in 1905. “Italy has 
cast in her lot with the Triple Alliance, not for reasons of 
mawkish sentimentality, but because she finds it to her 
advantage to do so The reasons which originally brought 
the three great states together are still in existence; nothing 
has happened to work a change in them.” But pre-war 
declarations of this kind are merely examples of the optimis- 
tic Chancellor’s usual policy of “faire bonne mine au mau- 
vais jeu ” — of putting a good face on a bad matter. Pri- 
vately and in reality he was much worried by Italy’s double- 
dealing. 

At the Algeciras Conference, by voting with France and 
England against Germany, Italy gave another rude shock 
to the fagade of the Triple Alliance, and showed that Bulow 
had reason to he worried Speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Maicli 8, 1906, Sonnino attempted to explain 
Italy’s double policy, saying. “Loyal from our heart to the 
Triple Alliance, we shall maintain the traditions of intimacy 
with England and our honest fnendship with France.” On 
this the German Emperor commented significantly; 

“ ‘No one can f-erve two masters,’ it says in the Bible; 
certainly tlieicfoic not tinee masters! France, England and 
the Triple Alliance, that is wholly out of the question! It 
will turn out that Italy stands in the British-French groupl 
We shall do well to reckon with this, and w'rite this ‘ally’ 
off as smoke!’’ ** 

fo Bulow, Deutsche Vahtik, Berlin, 1913, Eng trans Imperial Qermamy, 
N Y , 1914 p 59 

sa Pribram, pp 2C3-4 , Pribr.<un-Coolidge, II, 135-6 

88 G P , XXI, 353 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE OF 1904 

M. Delcasse, who became French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in June, 1898, is said to have declared that the first 
object of his policy would be to secure a rapprochement 
with England If France were to expand her colonial em- 
pire and some day recover Alsace-Lorraine, the age-long 
hostility with England must be ended Delcasse therefore 
took steps toward a reconciliation with “peifidious Albion 
He approved a treaty settling a long-standing dispute as 
to Anglo-French boundaries in the Niger Valley A few 
months later, in the faee of Kitchenei's tioops and in defi- 
ance of traditional French feelings, he had yielded to the 
British at Fashoda. On March 21, 1899, he reached an 
agreement with England deliimtiiig French and English 
spheres of influence in the region between the I’pper Nile 
and the Congo He had done what he could to open the 
way for better Anglo-Freneh relations. 

But public opinion in the two countries was still hostile 
It was further aggravated by the Boer War To overcome 
this was part of the work of Sir Thomas Barclay Looking 
at the two countries from a commercial rather than a diplo- 
matic point of view, he secured the approval of Salisbury 
and Delcasse for a visit to Pans of British Chambeis of 
Commerce in 1900. The banquet of 800 at which he presided 
proved an encouraging success This was the year of the 
great Pans Exposition, and thousands of other British 
visitors flocked to the French capital. These visits were 
followed by delegations of French Chambers of Commerce 
to England, and by a similar exchange of visits by members 
of Parliament and&eir wA'es With the ground thus pre- 
pared, Sir Thomas&arclay began to agitate for the conclu- 
sion of an Anglo-French T reaty of Arbitration, which should 
rfemove possible causes of j^iction and place the future of 
the two countries beyond tibe danggrous reach of popular 
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emotions. Such a treaty, referring to the Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal all disputes between the two countries (except 
those touching vital interests, honor, or independence), was 
finally signed on Octoljer 14, lOOS."^ 

Meanwhile, the death of Queen Victoria in 1901, and the 
retirement of Lord Salisbury in 1902, opened the way for 
two men who were more enthusiastic than their predecessors 
for closer relations with France — Edward VII and Lord 
Lansdowne. 

The new King, Edward VII, had spent much of his time 
as Prince of Wales m Paris or on the Riviera. He spioke 
French wdth perfect ease, had formed many warm attach- 
ments in France, and had a strong liking for the people as 
a nation. In the spring of 1903, on his own initiative, he 
paid to Paris his first formal visit as King, and was dehghted 
by his reception. Though it was not at first enthusiastic, 
it was respectful, and soon decidedly sympathetic In one 
of those tactful speeches, in which he knew how to combine 
flattering appreciation and hearty personal good-will, 
thereby winning so many personal friends, he declared to the 
French; 

“It is scarcely necessary to tell you with what sincere 
pleasure I find myself once more in Pans, to which, as you 
know, I hai'e paid very frequent visits with ever-inereas- 
ing pleasure, and for which I feel an attachment fortified 
by so many happy and ineffaceable memories. The days 
of hostility between the two countries are, I am certain, hap- 
pily at an end 1 know of no two countries whose prospienty 
is more interdependent There may have been misunder- 
standings and causes of dissension in the past, but that is all 
happily over and forgotten Tlie friendship of the two coun- 
tries 18 my constant preoccupation, and I count on you all 

•T C/ Sir Thomas Barclay, Thrrty Years of Anglo-French Reminis- 
eenees, 1876-1906, Londo 1914, pp 175-229, 340-354 British Documents, 
U, 261, 289 ff, 318 f. 
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who enjoy French hospitality in their magnificent city to aid 

me to reach this goal ” ''® 

The warmth of this royal utterance, and his hearty en- 
joyment of the state banquet at the filysee, the'mihtary 
review at V'lncennes, and the races at Longchamps, all went 
a long way toward wiping from the French mind the bitter 
memories of Fashoda and the Boer War Two months later 
(July 6-9, 1903) President Loubet paid King Edward a 
return visit. This was marked on both sides by the greatest 
cordiality. “France,” the French President said to his royal 
host, “preserves a precious memory of the visit which you 
paid to Paris. I am sure that it will have the most happy 
results, and that it will greatly serve to maintain and bind 
still more closely the relations which exist between our two 
countries, for their common good and as a guarantee of the 
peace of the world.” In return Edward VII expressed the 
hope “that the welcome you have received today has con- 
vinced you of the true friendship, indeed I will say the affec- 
tion, which my country feels for France ” And upon Presi- 
dent Loubet’s departure, the King sent a farewell message 
which found a warm response on both sides of the English 
Channel: “It is my most ardent wish that the rapproche- 
ment between the two counti les may be lasting.” 

Delcasse had accompanied President Loubet on this visit 
and began those conversations with Lord Lansdowne which 
were to bear fruit eight months later in the famous Anglo- 
French Entente Cordiale. This was signalized by the sign- 
ing on April 8, 1904, of a scries of conventions which settled 
amicably long-standing disputes concerning the Newfound- 
land fisheries, Senegambia, Siam, Madagascar, the New 
Hebrides, and other subjects. The most important conven- 
tion was that by which France at last gave the English a 
free hand in Egypt in return for a free hand in Morocco. 

*8 Quoted by Gooch, History of Modem ’Europe, 1878-1919, pp 33S- 
339. Cf, also Sidney Lee, King Edward VII, II, 221 ff 
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Egypt for more than a quarter of a century had been 
one of the most acute sources of friction between Downing 
Street and the Quad d’Orsay. It had been the Achilles heel 
of British foreign policy. All the Great Powers had certain 
political and financial rights in Egypt which continually 
hampered England’s freedom of action and threatened the 
efficiency of Egyptian administration. Egyptian finance 
was now m a flourishing condition. But owing to the inter- 
national fetters originally imposed under conditions which 
no longer existed, the Khedive, that is to say, his Enghsh 
advisers, were unable to derive any real profit from the 
surplus funds Tlie situation, says Lord Cromer, had be- 
come intolerable It was therefore a great relief to Eng- 
land to obtain a waiver of the financial restrictions and to 
receive the assurance that "the Government of the French 
Bejiubhc will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in 
Eg>’pt by asking that a date should be fixed for the British 
occupation or in any other matter.’’ England’s new free- 
dom of action was embodied in a Khedivial Decree which 
England speedily notified formally to the Powers and to 
which she secured their assent Egjqit was no longer a 
vulnerable point m English diplomacy. Withm six months, 
as Kuhhnann wrote from Tangiers “The Egyptian question 
is dead, but the Moroccan question is very much alive.” 

Morocco, on the other hand, was pregnant with trouble 

Cromer, Modern Egyjd, ch 48 For Lord Cromer's active influ- 
ence on the Anfflo-Frcnch negotiations, see British Documents, II, 298ff , 
323, 332f . 339f . 354ff. 364, 400 

Art I of the con\ ention concerning Egypt and Morocco For 
the text of the Anglo-French Conventions see the British Blue Book 
of 1904 (Cd 1952) and the Fnnch Lure Jaunc of 1904, Accords conclua 
Ic S avnl, VJOJ^ . ou. su)(t du Maroc, dc I'Egypte, do Terre Neuve, etc , 
for the secret ailicles, first revealed in the Pans 7Vmp^, in 1911, see the 
English Blue Book, Trtaty Scrus, 1911 (Cd 5969), E D Morel, Morocco 
in Dtplommy, London, 1912 p 234 fT , Amir Jour of Intcmahonal Law, 
VI (1912), supplement, pp 26 ff, and Bntisk Documents, II, 374-407 

For the negotiations to secure Germany’s assent, see G.P , XX 

121-165 

92GP,XX, 33 
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for France and was soon to become a diplomatic nightmare 
for all Europe. At the close of the nineteenth century it 
was virtually an independent country of some four or five 
million inhabitants — Arabs, Berbers, Jews, negroes and 
others — under the nominal rule of a Sultan at Fez. But 
this rule was a shaky one. There were continual uprisings 
from hostile tribes, or from rival claimants to the Umbrella, 
which was the symbol of sovereignty in that sunny land. 
Arab marauders continually jeopardized the life and prop- 
erty of European traders and tiavelers Little satisfaction 
could be obtained from the Sultan’s government As a 
rrault of these turbulent conditions, the thirteen Powers, 
including the United States, who had once cooperated to 
suppress the Barbary Pirates, signed with the Sult an of 
Morocco in 1880 the Convention of Madrid. This provided 
for the proper protection of foreigners in Morocco and 
promised the most-favored-nation treatment to all the Sig- 
natory Powers.** The two European countries which were 
most directly interested in Morocco, because of geographical 
propinquity and historic associations, were Spain an,d 
France. 

Spain had inherited or conquered during the sixteenth 
century a number of settlements on the North coast, be- 
tween the Straits of Gibraltar on the West, and the French 
territory of Algeria on the East. These, however, were 
separated from the Moroccan interior by t^e line of Riff 
Mountains, so that Spam did not aspire to acquire any of 
the Moroccan hinterland. If a pa rtition of Morocco was 
to take place, Spain merely wished to be assured of the 
Mediterranean c oastal strip and of some seaports on the 
Atl^tic coast opposite the Canary Islands for their pro- 
tection. 

France, though further removed from Morocco geo- 
graphically, had in reality a clo.ser and more vital interest 

»*Afi»er Jour, of International Lau>, VI (1912), supplement, pp 18-24 
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in the country. Beginning in 1830, she had gradually built 
up a great colony in Algeria, or, to speak more correctly, 
had extended France into Algeria, for Algeria was not a 
colony in the ordinary sense of the word. It was divided 
into departments like France, was represented in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and persons bom in Algeria enjoyed 
all the full rights of French citizens. As the French extended 
their control southward toward the Sahara, there was no 
effective natural boundary separating their territories from 
those of the Sultan of Morocco. Algeria in consequence 
was subjected to continual raids from the plundering Mo- 
roccan tribesmen."^ France could have no peace on the 
western border of Algeria so long as turbulent conditions 
continued to prevail in Morocco. The French, therefore, 
came to feel that the safety and destiny of Algeria, as well 
ns their aspirations for a great North African Colonial Em- 
pire, made it imperative for them to extend their control 
over Morocco, either by police supervision, or by a protec- 
torate, or by direct annexation. 

But Italy, England, and Germany also had pohtical, as 
well as commercial, interests in Morocco.'*' 

91 The mournful tale of them is to be found in the despatches m 
the French Ltvrc Jaunc Affairts du Alaroc (Pans, 1005), passem 

Sir Thonia.s Barclay, well informed, ns to the relative commercial 
intere.sta of the vurioua nations, sa>s "As it is btill currently supposed 
m both England and France that Germany 's brusque entry upon the 
scene was more or less gratuitous and that slie intervened m view of 
possible interests to come, I may mention as explanatory facts that 
Germany had considerable inteiests in Morocco, in some respects greater 
interests than France In 1901 the tonnage of ships calling at Moroccan 
ports was 434,000 for Great Britain, 260, 0(X) for Germany, 239,000 for 
France, and 198,000 for Spam At all ports, except Safi, England is an 
‘easy first', but as between France and Germany the latter is ahead 
at Casablanca, much ahead at Mazagan, and overwhelmingly ahead at 
Safi At Mogador Germany shows a tonnage of 44,0(X) against France 
with 24,000 As regards imports into Morocco, Great Britam in 1901 
stood first with 24.000.0001, against FVance with 10,000,000 f, and Ger^ 
many and Belgium with 3,000,000 f, each Spam could only show 600,000 f 
Of exports from Morocco, Great Britain received 12,0(X>,000 f , Ftunce 
6,000 oix) f , Spain 5,(XK),000 f , and CJermany 4,000,000 f Germany’s interest, 
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Italy, being without colonies, cast her eyes covetously 
toward Morocco, especially after the French had stepped 
into Tunis ahead of her. But in 1000 France bought off 
Italy’s claims by the secret promise not to oppose Italian 
aspirations to Tripoli. 

England, possessing one of the Pillars of Hercules at 
Gibraltar, was determined that the other Pillar at Ceuta 
must never come into the hands of a strong European Power 
like IVance; otherwise the English navy and English com- 
merce would lose that vital control of the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, which Gibraltar had assured to her for two 
centuries. Ceuta belonged to Spain, but Spam was so 
weak, especially after the Spanish-American War, that 
England was content to have her retain it , she had no fear 
that Spain would ever dispute British control of the Straits. 
England also coveted Tangier, partly because of her large 
trade there. If she could not acquire Tangier for herself, 
she was at least determined not to let it fall into the hands 
of any other Great Power. England likewise wished to 
prevent any European Power fiom establishing a coaling 
station or naval base on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 

Germany was chiefly interested in preserving and 
extending her rapidly growmg commercial interests m 
Morocco. Some Germans, including some Foreign OflBce 
personages, wanted a German colony m West Morocco 
which would open new markets for German goods, afford a 
much needed source for iron ore, and offer a convenient 
coaling station and naval base for the German fleet in the 
Atlantic. But the Kaiser was opposed to pressing this, for 
fear of antagonizing England and France. 

By the opening of the twentieth century, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the Sultan, in spite of the Madrid 

it is seen, was substantial, and among Morocco ports Mazagan and 
Mogsdor were places at which Germany was developing a considerable 
Morocco trade”; Barclay, Thirty Years Anglo-French lienumscencti, p 276 l 
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Convention, was unable to maintain order and protect 
foreigners properly. As the scramble for colonial posses- 
sions became more intense among the Powers, there was 
danger that one or another of them, probably France, would 
find reasons for intervening and depriving the Sultan of 
his independence, or his territories, or both. The future of 
Morocco therefore became one of the most lively subjects 
of secret discussion among the diplomats of Europe. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain broached the question very 
privately to the German Ambassador on November 3, 1899, 
suggesting a secret convention" Germany was to renounce 
all claims to the Mediterranean coasts of Morocco, including 
Tangier; in return, “England could make Germany the most 
extensive concessions on the Atlantic coast.” Chamber- 
lain, however, wanted the matter kept secret for the present 
from his Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. Bulow was inter- 
ested in the suggestion, and it was discussed behind Lord 
Salisbury’s back by the Kaiser on his visit to England a 
few weeks later. But the Kaiser, foreshadowing the con- 
sistent attitude he adopted in the following years, had no 
great desire for German territorial acqui.sitions on the West 
coast or anywhere else in Morocco “He himself had never 
had great interest in this question,” he told Eckardstem, 
“and he had never understood why Germans placed such 
interest in it.” In spite of fresh mi.sgivmgs aroused every- 
where by the French occupation of Moroccan territory at 
Touat, in the spring of 1900, Chamberlain’s suggestion came 
to nothing, owing in part to Salisbury’s reserved and nega- 
tive attitude 

Bulow did not care to interfere in the Touat affair, 
“because today this would be equivalent to the possibility 
of a war with France.®* He adopted his usual prudent but 
sphinx-like policy of "wait and see.” In spite of recurring 

»« GP , XVII, 297 GP , XVII, 299-323 

»» EckarAHein, II, 93. »» G P , XVH, 331 
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rumors of pc -sible Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish agree- 
ments contemplating a possible partition of Morocco, he 
maintained this attitude for nearly three yearsd"® Then, 
on March 16, 1904, he received a telegram from the Kaiser, 
recounting a visit to King Alfonso at Vigo. Wiljmm_ 11 
had congratulated the Spanish King upon the rumored 
Franco-Spanish arrangements for a partition of Morocco, 
and had declared that Germany wished no territorial 
acquisitions ; Germany wanted only the safeguarding of her 
commercial interests — “open ports, railway concessions, and 
the importation of manufactures;” and perhaps by way of 
compensation the Spanish Island of Fernando Po m the 
Gulf of Guinea off the German Kamerun coast, for which 
Germany would pay generously This declaration of 
German disinterestedness in Moroccan territory caused some 
dismay to Biilow’ and his Foreign OflBce colleagues, who 
had been inclined to think Germany might well secuie some 
share of the disintegrating Sherifian Empire, But the 
Kaiser’s declaration tied their hands In spite of the clam- 
onngs of Pan-Germans on the one hand, and of Anglo- 
French suspicions on the other, the Kaiser’s declaration laid 
down one of the guiding principles of German Moroccan 
policy in the following years 

Within a few days of the \'igo declaration, one of the 
Sultan’s officials cast into prison a Moroccan in German 
employ, without giving reasons to the German consul in 
accordance with custom. The consul protested, but could 
get no satisfaction and no release for the imprisoned man. 
German officials suspected that the Sultan was being en- 
couraged in his defiant attitude by the English or the 
French. They were the more indignant because some 
months earlier a German citizen (Genthe) had been robbed 
and murdered in Morocco, anil the Sultan had replied 

May, 1901, to March, 1904, GP, XVII, 332-36" 

01 GP , XVII, 363-5, XX, 268 
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evasively to demands for an indemnity to the murdered 
man’s family Biilow and his German Foreign Office col- 
leagues feared that unless energetic steps were taken, Ger- 
man prestige, and consequently Gennan trade and influence 
in Morocco, would suffer seriously Biilow begged the 
Kaiser to consent to sending a Gennan warship to Tangier 
to impress upon the Sultan the advisability of giving speedy 
satisfaction to German demands in these two matters But 
the Kaiser was unwilling to sanction such a demonstra- 
tion.^"- He knew that Anglo-Fiench negotiations concern- 
ing Morocco were on the point of being signed, and wisely 
decided that sending a ship to Tangier just at this moment 
would arouse suspicion as to the genuineness of his Vigo 
declaration of Germany’s territorial disinterestedness. He 
believed that, 

"forceful pressure by Germany against Morocco ought to 
be consideied only after our giievances against Morocco 
have been brought fully with the tact.* to the knowledge of 
the three Power.'- mo't intciested in Morocco [England 
France and Spain] It could then be pointed out that 
remedial measures agaiii'-t the attitude of the Moroccan 
Go\ eminent lay in the interests, not of Germany alone, but 
of all Europeans, and that Germany would gladly have the 
support and cooperation of the three aforesaid Powers in 
restoring by proper measures the injured prestige of Euro- 
peans in Morocco ” 

Accordingly, in spite of arguments by Biilow, Lichnow- 
sky, and German officials in Morixico, the Kaiser’s decision 
prevailed and no German naval demonstration took place. 
But the Kaiser’s hope that disorders in Morocco could be 
dealt w'ith through the friendly cooperation of all the Pow- 
ers most directly concerned was vain. 

At this very moment. Lord Lansdowne and M. Paul 

J02 Bulow to the Kaiser, Mar 30. 1904, GJP , XX, 197-199 

108 April 3. 1904, GP, XX, 200 
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Cambon, the Prench Ambassador in London, were signing 
the famous Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, 
concerning Egypt and Morocco which has been indicated 
above Its “Public Articles” disclaimed, of course, any 
mtention of altering the political status of Morocco, but at 
the same time “recognized that it appertained particularly 
to France to preserve order there”: 

Alt. I [France gives England a free hand m Egypt as 
indicated above at note 90J 

Art. 11. The Government of the French Republic de- 
clare that they have no intention of altering the political 
status of Morocco. His Britannic M.ajesty'.s Government 
recognise that it appertema to France, more particularly 
as a Power whose dominions arc cotciniinou-' for a great 
distance with tho<e of Morocco, to pieserve older in that 
country, and to provide assistance for the purpose of all 
administrative, economic, financial and military reforms 
which it may require. They declaic that they will not ob- 
struct the action taken by France for this purpose, provided 
that such action shall leave intact the rights which Great 
Britain enjoys in Morocco in virtue of treaties, conventions 
and usage. . . . 

Art Vm. The two Governments, inspired by their sin- 
cere feeling of friendship for Spain, take into special con- 
sideration the interests which that country deiives from her 
geographical position and her tciritonal jiossessions on the 
Moorish coast. . , . 

Art IX. The two Governments agree to afford one an- 
other their diplomatic support, in order to obtain the execu- 
tion of the clauses of the present declaration regarding Egypt 
and Morocco. 

Important “Secret Articles,” however, contemplated an 
eventual partition of Morocco between France and Spam: 

Art. II. [England has no present intention of proposing 
changes m Egypt, but, in case she should consider it desir- 
able to introduce reforms, France] will not refuse to enter- 
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tain any such proposals, on the understanding that His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government will agree to entertain the 
suggestions that the Government of the French Republic 
may have to make to them with a view of introducing simi- 
lar reforms in Morocco. 

Art III. The two governments agree that a certain ex- 
tent of Moorish territory ;idjacent to Mclilla, Ceuta, and 
othei pre6id(‘!> should, whenever the Sultan eease.s to exercise 
authority over it, come within the sphere of influence of Spain 
and the administration of the coast from Melilla as far 
as, but not including, the heights on the right bank of the 
Sebou shall be entrusted to Spam. 

Nevertheless, Spam would . . . have to undertake not 
to alienate the w hole, or a part, of the territories placed 
under her authority or in hei sphere of influence 

It IS curious to note* how' casually Viscount Grey and 
M. Poincare speak of these secret articles contemplating the 
partition of Morocco and seek to minimize their importance 
Grey says the agreement with France “was all made public 
except a clause or two of no importance ” It is charac- 
teristic of his iisycliology that when he has to deal tvith 
something disagreeable or repugnant, which does not fit in 
with his conception of things, he rationalizes it into think- 
ing it “of no importance” *‘’® M. Poincare likewise speaks 
of the secret iloroccaii arrangement as destined to reinam 
“temporarily” secret 

Upon the announcement of the public articles, the Span- 
ish professed to lie furious: they had not been consulted; 
they had been treated as quanUte negltgeablc; this humilia- 

101 See note 90 abo^o 

105 T'lii years, I. 49 

106 So, for instance, m explaining Uic omission from the report of 
his speech in Piirlmnient on Aug 3, 1014, of the last sentence in his 
1912 note to Paul Cambon, Grey sa>s, "Perhaps I thought the last 
Mi'utenco unimpoit.int’’, iha/ , 11, 17 SuniKulv he (ontmually seeks to 
minimise the political importance of the t ital luual and military “con- 
versations” carried on with France in the following jears. 

107 Au Service tie la France, I, 107. 
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tion endangered their dynasty; with clenched fists (pru- 
dently kept ui his pocket), the Spanish Ambassador declared 
to Delcasae that “this Anglo-French Convention will have 
serious consequences and involve unforeseeable complica- 
tions.” But Delcasse speedily bought off Spanish objec- 
tions by providing that Spam sliould have her proper share 
when Morocco was partitioned. By the Franco-Spanish 
Moroccai. Convention of October 3, 1904, m secret articles, 
Spain gave her approval to the Anglo-French agreement of 
April 8, 1904, and both France and Spam piously declared 
that they would remain firmly committed to the integrity 
of the Moroccan Empire under the sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan. But seciet articles, which of course were communi- 
cated to Lord Lansdowne, frankly contemplated quite the 
opposite. 

In delimiting the spheres of influence, the Spanish wore 
to be given the northern coastal strip on the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, and the French were to have the vast 
hinterland. The boundaries were virtually identical with 
those which were actually adopted for the French and 
Spanish protectorates w hich were arranged by M Poincare 
in 1912 

It has been asserted by a Gennan historian,’^® though 
without proof, that the German Government in some un- 
official w’ay speedil}^ became informed of the secret articles, 
and saw in them an evidence of the hostile feeling which 
France had nurtured against her ever since 1870. The 
assertion has been endorsed by Mr. Gooch and others, 
but appears to be without foundation. There is no tangible 

los Report of Pnncp Radolin, German Ambassador at Pans, April 29, 
1904, GP, XX, 169, c/ pp 170-194 for the cautious German attitude 
dtinng the ensuing Pranco-Spanish negotiations 

10 # c/ Poincare, I, 106-118 

iniVeit Valentin, Dc uUclilandg AusaenpohUk (Berlin, 1921), p 54 

111 Cambridge Hialiiry of Briliah Foreign Policy, III, 340; cf also 
G Lowes Dickinson, The Intemalicmal Anarchy, p. 124. 
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evidence in Die Grosse PcAitik that Gterraany was definitely 
acquainted at this tune with the double-faced bargain which 
Lansdowne and Deleasse had made and in which Spain 
participated. Had it been definitely known to Germany, it 
would surely be indicated in the recent German documents, 
as an evidence of Albion’s perfidy and Delcasse’s deviltry. 
It was not necessary, however, for Germany to have been 
definitely told what had been done. Given the knowledge 
of French ambitions and interests in Morocco, she could 
easily surmise the truth. She correctly suspected that there 
was more to the Anglo-French agreements than met the 
eye in the published articles But though not without 
suspicions as to the fate awaiting Morocco, BiUow and 
Holstein seem chiefly to have suspectefl that France and 
England had made some secret deal in regard to the parti- 
tion of China, or had entered into some sort of an alliance 
aimed against Germany.”® 

Who were the originators of the Entente Cordiale and 
what were their motives''' M. Tardieu. who stood close to 
Deleasse and had good information, says, “The Enghsh 
King was the initiator of the rapprochement. He it was 
w’ho both conceived and facilitated it while many still be- 
lieved that the moment was premature” Lord Cromei 
spoke of it as the “work of that very eminent diplomatist, 
His Majesty the King, and Ixird Lansdowne.” That the 
main impulse to it came from the side of England and not 
France grew’ to be a very general opinion both in England 
and on the Continent, and it w'as certainly greeted with more 
general enthusiasm in England than m Fi'ance Tardieu, 

112 GJP. XIX, 518 

113 G P , XX, 16, 27-30, 599-698 

111 Tardieu, France and the Alltancea, p 60 

m’Spcpfh on receivinn the freedom of the City of London, Oct 28 
1907 ; Annual KegtsUr, 1907, p 212 

li»C/ J A Farrer, England Under Edward VII, pp 89-94 See. 
however, Lee, King Edward VII, II, 216-257, and the recent Bnluh Docu- 
merUs, 11, 253-407, which show that King Edward's inSuence has com^ 
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however, throughout his volume seems to over-emphasize 
England’s role and England’s advantages from the Moroc- 
can agreement. There is no doubt that Delcasse, from the 
moment he took charge of the French Foreign Office in 
1898, had worked eagerly for the extension of French influ- 
ence 111 Morocco. He had made a treaty with Spain with 
this m view in 1900, but the treaty was bound to be abortive 
so long as the greatest Naval Power with large Moroccan 
mterests did not give her consent. Hence, one of his reasons 
for a rapprochement with England. His Minister of Colo- 
nies, M. Etienne, and his London Ambassador, Paul Gam- 
bon, energetically supported him and were warmly sec- 
onded by Lprd Lansdowne and Lord Cromer 

As to the motives, those on the English side were pri- 
marily somewhat as follows. Having decided to abandon 
splendid isolation and having failed to receive a satisfactory 
response from Germany to C’haraberlain’s alliance feelers, 
England naturally turned to France. In view of the grow- 
ing friction between Russia and Japan, ending in the out- 
break of war between the two in February, 1904, and the 
fact that England was allied to Japan, and France to Russia, 
it was important to establish cordial relations with France 
to prevent the Russo-Japanese War from involving Eng- 
land and France against one another. England desired to 
avoid the danger of having the war in the Far East spread 
to Europe. She perhaps also wanted to forestall the possible 
renewal of the Triple combination of 1895 (Russia, Ger- 
many, France) for concerted pressure against Japan in 
the Far East.'^'^ England sincerely desired to wipe ofl 
the slate the numerous causes of friction which had so fre- 

monly been exaggerated, and that the chief initiative came from Del- 
cass^ and the French 

lit According to the belief of Bemstorff, German Charge d’Affaires 
m London, which was at first shared by Bulow and the Kaiser, this was a 
strong English motive in the rapprochement with France , G P., XX, 14- 
^1; and also 23, 31, 173 
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quently brought her to the verge of war w’ith France in the 
past.”* Finally, and perhaps the most important, as Lord 
Cromer believes, was the desire for freedom of action in 
Egypt. There is little conclusive evidence that at the out- 
set England planned to isolate Germany or to encourage, 
France to count on England for more than diplomatic 
support, and even this was to be limited to the case of 
Morocco. On the other hand, there is much evidence that, 
within a few months, the Anglo-French Entente came to 
have a far wider significance inimical to the peace of Eu- 
rope — partly owing to Germany’s clumsy and alarmmg 
diplomatic gestures. 

On the French side the motives were in part somewhat 
the same The French were determined to avoid being 
involved in war on account of the ambitions of her Rus-’ 
Sian ally in the Far East They w'lshed to end the long- 
standing friction with England. They desired freedom of 
action in Morocco And they hoped to secure England as 
a friend, or possibly as an ally, m order to build up a com- 
bination of Pow’crs, equal to, or stronger than, the Triple 
Alliance. France had come painfully to realize that her 
alliance with Russia was of less value than she had antici- 
pated, at the time of its formation, that it would be. Russia 
had given her little or no support at Fa^ioda and on other 
critical occasions, and now she appeared to be so involved 
in the Far East as to be of little support to France in case 
of a Franco-German war. Delcasse had no thought of 
abandoning the alliance with Russia, but he believed that 
close relations witli England would help to compensate 
France for the lessened value of tlie Franco-Russian 
alliance. 

By 1904 Delcasse had thus bought oflF the Moroccan 
claims of Italy and England, by promising these countries 
a flee hand m Tripoli and Egypt respectively, and he had 

118 Grey, I, 48 £f, emphaaiies this motive 
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satisfied Spain with a sphere of influence in northern 
Morocco. He assumed that he could now proceed leisurely 
to the “pacific penetration” of the rest of the Sherifian 
Empire without paying any attention to the na tural cla ims 
of G ermany. He believed that France at last had risen to 
such a strong diplomatic position, with Russia as an ally 
and England as a friend, that she could risk ignoring the 
country which had seized Alsace-Lorraine and long dom- 
inated Europe.^'® In this he was mistaken. He was griev- 
ously mistaken. As a French critic has well said, “With 
incredible blindness the Government took precautions with 
everybody, except the only one of its neighbors whom it 
had serious cause to fear.” And as Mr Gooch has justly 
pointed out, “It is regrettable that the British Cabinet diJ 
not iierceive — or at any rate did not help France to per- 
ceive — the wisdom of securing German consent by a sola 
hum. Though the Secret Treaties of 1904 reserved no 
share for Great Britain in the contingent partition of Mo- 
locco, and though it has been argued that it was reasonable 
for the contracting parties to make alternative arrange- 
ments in the event of Morocco collapsing from internal 
weakness, our share in the transaction which suggested 
double-dealing involves the British Government in partial 
responsibihty for the crises of 1905 and 1911.” 

THE MOEOCCO CRISIS OF 1905 

It is commonly believed in France and England that the 
Kaiser’s spectacular visit to Tangier on March 31, 1905, 
followed by Delcasse’s fall on June 6, were the results 
of a German effort, by a threat of force, at a moment when 
France’s ally lay prostrate in the Far East, to test or break 
up the newly formed Entente Cordiale and separate Eng- 

llsTardieu, France and the Alliances, pp 178-182. 

120 R, Millet, Notre Politique exteneure, p 224 

^*1 Gooch Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, III, 340 
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land f rom France.*^" But this belief, as the recently pub- 
lished German documents show, is not altogether correct. 
The misconception has arisen in part from prejudice and 
ignorance, and in part from the fact that writers have sup- 
posed that the Kaiser’s Bjorko maneuver and Billow’s 
Morocco moves formed parts of one and the same consistent 
German policy. 

Confronted suddenly with the accomplished fact of an 
Anglo-French Agreement, in which Germany had not been 
consulted though German interests were involved, and in 
which there were good reasons for suspecting that secret 
clauses lurked behind the public declarations, Biilow and 
the Kaiser both felt that something must be done. But 
they differed as to what this .should be. 

Biilow preferred to adopt a sphinx-like silence, waiting 
until Xtelcasse should fonnally notify Germany of the 
Moroccan agreement, and offer guarantees for her com- 
mercial interests and some equivalent compensations. When 
Delcasse had continued to ignore Germany for nearly a year, 
Bulow tried to serve notice on him by forcing the Kaiser 
to make the spectacular diplomatic gesture at Tangier in 
March, 1905. This was altogether repugnant to the Kaiser. 
Nothing shows this more strikingly than a phrase in one 
of his letters to Bulow : 

Do not forget that you piersuaded me personally, against 
my will, to go to Tangier for the sake of the success of your 

122 Cf Tardipu, pp 170 ff. Bourgeois et Pagfes, pp 307 ff ; Viscount 
Grey reiterates this bciicf m at least four passages, Tu'cnly-Five Years, I, 
61, 69, 75, 99, c/. also 108 f So for instance p 51 ‘Tn Bnlish minds, cer- 
tainly in my oicn, the Anglo-French Agreement was not regarded as 
more than I have described it It was tlie subsequent attempts of Ger- 
many to sliake or break it that turned it into an Entente These at- 
tempts were not tong m coming The German Emperor made a visit 
that was like a demonstration at Tangier, and m 1905 the German 
Government forced the French, by what was practically a challenge, 
to dismiss M Delcass5 (their Minister for Foreign Affairs who had made 
the Franco-British Agreement) and to agree to an mtemational con- 
ference about Morocco” 
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Morocco policy. Read through my telegrams prior to the 
Tangier visit. ... It was to please you, for the sake of the 
Fatherland, that I landed, mounted a .strange horse in spite 
of my equestrian disability due to my shrivelled left arm, 
and might have come within a hair of losing my life — which 
was your venture [wws Ihr Etnsatz tear] I rode among 
Spanish anarchists because you wanted it and your policy 
was to benefit by it! 

Their divergence in views is further indicated by the 
fact that Biilow did not keep his imperial master fully 
informed on all phases of the Moroccan affair, which he 
and Holstein were conducting. The greater part of the 
documents in Die Grosse Pohtik on the Morocco Crisis 
bear no marginal notes by the Kaiser, and were apparently 
not so regularly submitted nor so fully summarized for him 
as was usually the case. It is also likely that one reason 
for Billow’s later threat of resignation was his hope that 
the Kaiser would beseech him to remain, and he would then 
retain office with a stronger and freer hand. 

The Kaiser, on the other hand, wished to avoid antago- 
nizing French susceptibilities With his “anti-English com- 
plex” and his inherited traditional friendship between 
Hohenzollern and Romanov, he wished to avert the possible 
danger lurking in the Anglo-French Agreement by realizing 
his dream of a “Continental Ijea^ue.” This flitted fre- 
quently before his imagination throughout his reign It 
was a method of reviving the Alliance of the Three Em- 
perors so far as was possible after the Tsar had entered into 
alliance with France. He hoped to use his personal influ- 

123 Kaibcr to Bulow, bcsecchinR him not to rcbiRn, Aug 11, 1905, G P , 
XIX, 497 f 

12<C/ GP, XI, 67-92, XIV, 6691 marginiil iioW 2. .XIX, 303-360, 
435-628, and XX, passim According to Ivuroimlkiii's hiarp, Nm 17. 1902 
{Krasnyi Arkhiv, II, 10), the KiiiM'r at iiiniiPincr'* in 1896 or 1897 had 
discussed with General Obruchev how desirable would be a Franco-Russian- 
German Coalition as a means of dictating to England Obruchev had 
mentioned it to President Faure who thought it "worth bring studied” 
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ence over the weak-willed Tsar to draw Russia into a 
defensive alliance with Germany. Russia would then get 
her ally France to join it By thus associating the Triple 
and Dual Alliances, he would form a league of the five great 
Continental Powers. This would put an end to the danger 
to Europe which existed from the antagonism of the two 
groups. It would help to assure the peace of the world. 
It would also be able to hold in check England’s overweening 
naval and colonial power. Incidentally, it would increase 
his own prestige and influence, because Germany would be 
the dominating member of the league. This dream perhaps 
w'as fantastic and impossible of realization, but it formed 
the burden of the interesting letters from "Willy” to 
“Nicky” during the Russo-Japanese War.'-’' At last, for a 
brief moment of ecstatic joy m July, 1905, it did seem about 
to come true. 


(a) THE kaiser’s bjorko policy 

The Kaiser had been cruising in northern waters and 
suddenly suggested to the Tsar that they meet on their 
yachts at Bjorkb. The fact that France had just dropped 
Delcasse, as w'e shall see later, and was inclined to accept 
Germany's proposal for a Moroccan Conference^ seemed to 
indicate that France had abandoned hopes of revanche and 
might at last be brought into more satisfactory relations 
with Germany through the Tsar's influence. So the Kaiser 
decided to take advantage of the Bjdrko interview and of 

125 0/ my article, ‘‘The Kaiser’s Secret Negotiations nith the Tsar, 
1904-05”, m the Amer Hist Rev, XXIV, 48-72 (Oct, 1918) This may 
now be svippleuionteii b> GP, XIX, passim (especially 435-528), A. 
IzvoKki, il/rnioiri, ch ii; E J OiUon, The Fctijise of Rii'isia, clis x\i-xvui, 
H ion Moltke, Ernmeni.ngen, p 32511 , W’ltte, MemeorK, pp 415-430, A 
Savmsky, '‘Guillaume II ct la RuiiSie”, in liev des Hcui Mondes, Dec, 
1922, 765-802, the Russian docuincnts in ‘ Russko-ftermnnskii donovoi 1905 
goda, zatliuchennyi v Beike” [Russo-German treaty of 1905, conoluded 
at Bjorkol, m Krastim Arlhiv, V, 5-49 (1924), also in German trans- 
lation in KSF, II, 453-500 (Nov, 1924), and A. Savinsky, Rccoiledtons 
of a Russian Diplomat, London, 1927. Cjf. also Taube, pp 45-84. 
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the Tsar’s difficulties arising from the war with Japan to 
reopen the negotiations of the preceding autumn with the 
Tsar and secure his signature to a treaty of alliance. Some 
months earlier such a treaty had been discussed between 
them and a draft had been drawn up only to be rejected 
by Russia for fear of offending Prance. Now, perhaps, was 
the time for getting it signed after aU. 

The Hohemollem steamed into the harbor of Bjorko 
and dramatically dropped anchor along side of the Polar 
Stdr. “Willy” and “Nicky” exchanged visits. It was a 
scene which appealed vividly to the Kaiser’s histrionic 
temperament. His exaltation of mind may be judged by a 
few selections from his autograph letter to Billow, which 
covers six printed pages, giving the story of what happened 
in the cabin of the Polar Star 


Wisby, July 25, 1905 

My dear Bulow. 

By my telegrams you have already learned that the 
work of rapprochement has been crowned and tJie game 
won . . . 

And now that it is done, one is surprised and says. How 
18 such a thing possible? For me the answer is very clear! 
God has ordained and willed it thus, in spite of all man’s 
Wit, in scorn of all man’s intrigues. He has brought together 
what belonged together I What Russia rejected in pride last 
winter, and what she tried in her love of intrigue to turn 
against us, that now she has most joyfully accepted as 
a gracious gift after the fearful, stern, and humiliating hand 
of the Lord has brought her low. I have done so much 
thinking in the last days that my head has tbroblied to be 
sure that I am acting aright, always to keep in mind the in- 
terests of my country no less than those of the Monarchical 
Idea in general 

Finally, I raised my hands to the Lord above us all and 
committed myself to Him and prayed Him to lead and guide 
me as He wished; I was only the tool m His hands and I 
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/ould do whatsoever He would inspire me to do, though the 
task be ever so hard And finally I also uttered the wish of 
the Old Dessauer at Kcsselsdorf, that if He did not wish to 
help me He should at least not help the other side. Then 
I felt myself wonderfully strengthened, and the will and 
purpose became ever firmer and clearer within me: “You 
will put it through no matter what the cost!” So I looked 
forward to the interview full of confidence. 

And what did I find? A warm, amiable, enthusiastic 
reception, such as one receives only from a friend who loves 
one heartily and sincerely. The Tsar threw his arms around 
me and pressed me to him as though I were his own brother, 
and he looked at me again and again with eyes that revealed 
his gratitude and joy [The Kaiser noted the absence of 
Lamsdorf, to whom he applied an unprintable epithet.] 

The Tsar said he was burning to have a thorough- 
going discussion We lighted our cigarettes and were soon 
in mcdias res He was uncommonly pleased with our Mor- 
occo agreement [for a conference at Algeciras] which would 
open the way for permanent good relations with France. He 
heartily approved my hope that from it a lasting under- 
standing, perhaps even an “agreement,” with France might 
blossom forth 

When I pointed out that in spite of egging on by Eng- 
land, France had down-right refused to take up our chal- 
lenge [m consenting to drop Delcasse] and therefore no 
longer wanted to fight for Alsace-Lorraine, he said quickly; 
“Yes, that I saw ; it is quite clear that the Alsace-Lorraine 
question is closed once for all, thank God'” Our talk then 
turned on England, and it very soon appeared that the Tsar 
feels a deep personal anger at England and the King He 
called Edward VII the greatest “mischief-maker” and the 
most dangerous and deceptive intriguer in the world. 1 
could only agree with him, adding that I especially had had 
to suffer from his intrigues in recent years. . . . He has a 
passion for plotting against every power, of making “a 
little agreement,” whereupon the Tsar interrupted me, strik- 
ing the table with his fist; “Well, I can only say he shall 
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not get one from me and never in my life againbt Germany 
or you, my word of honor upon it!” 

[After dinner on the IJohenzollcrn the Kaiser next day, 
with a draft of the hoped-for treaty in his pocket, visited 
the Polar Star Tlie conversation again turned on the sub- 
ject of England’s intrigues against Russia in connection with 
the war with Japan ] 

I soon observed how deeply injured the Tsar felt by 
the attitude of France in the Dogger Bank Affair, and how, 
at England's bclicst, Rodjcstvenski had been chased out of 
Cochin-China, virtually into the hands of the Japs "The 
French behaved like scoundrels to me, by order of PInglanil, 
my Ally left me in tlie lurch, and now look at Brest! How 
they fraternize with the English. . . . 'What shall I do in 
this disagreeable situation?” 

Now I felt the moment was come! , . . "How w'ould it 
be, if we, too, should make a ‘little agreement?’ Last 
winter we talked about it . “O yes, to be sure, I re- 
member well, but I forget the contents of it Wluit a pity 
I haven’t got it here” “I ha\c a copy, v\hich I happen to 
have quite by chance in my pocket ” 

The Tsar took me by tlie arm and he drew me out of the 
dining room into his father’s cabin and immediately shut 
all the doors himself. "Show it to me, please ” His dreamy 
eyes sparkled. 

I drew the envelope out of my pocket and unfolded the 
paper on Alexander IIFs writing desk in front of the por- 
trait of the Tsar's mother He read once, twice and a third 
time, the text which has aheady been sent you I prayed 
God that He would be with us now and incline the young 
ruler. It was still as death There was no sound but that 
of the sea. The sun seemed gay and cheerful in the cozy 
cabin Right before me, glistening white lay the Hohen- 
zollern, and aloft in the morning breeze, fluttered the im- 
perial flag, on its black cross I was reading the letters, 
Gott mit Uns, when the Tsar’s voice near me said; “That is 
quite excellent 1 quite agree'” 

My heart beats so loudly that I can hear it; I pull 
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myself together and say, casually, “Should you like to sign 
it? It would be a very nice souvenir of our interview.” He 
scanned the paper again, and then he said. “Yes, I will ” 
I opened the ink-well and gave him the pen, and he wrote 
W’lth a firm hand “Nicolas,” then he handed the pen to me 
and I signed. I\'hen 1 arose he clasped me into his arms 
deeply moved and said; “I thank God and I thank you, 
it will be of the most beneficial consequences for my country 
and j-ours, you are Russia’s only real friend m the whole 
world I have felt that thiough the whole war and I know 
it ” Tears of joy stood m my cj’es — to be sure drops of 
water were trickling down my forehead and back — and I 
thought of Frederick William TII, Queen Louise, Grandpa 
and Nicholas I Were they not close by at that moment? 
T’ndouhtcdly they were looking down from above and were 
all suiely full of joy! 

Thus has the niormiig of July 24, 1905 at Bjorko become 
a turning point in the history of Europe, thanks to the grace 
of God, and a great relief in the situation for my dear 
Fatlierland whuh at last will be freed from the frightful 
Frnnco-Ru«sian pincers 

Tlie Kaiser's prayerful optimism and emotional fervor 
w ere soon given a dash of cold water by Bulow His Chan- 
cellor threatened to resign His pretext was that the Kaiser 
had ventured on his own responsibility to modify slightly 
the draft sent him from the Foreign Office The Kaiser 
had added the two words, “in Europe,” so that Article II 
H'ad “In ca.se one of the two Empires shall be attacked 
by a European Power, its Ally will aid it m Europe with 
all its military and naval forces ” The Kaiser’s added 
words had the positive advantage for Germany that she 
assumed no obligations to help the Tsar on the frontier of 
India or in the Far East, where Russia w'as most likely to 

i 2«GP. XIX, 458-465 Tiie quoted pjissaRcs are in English in the 
onginsil, as the Kaiscr was c'Mdently giMng as nearly as possible the 
Tsur’gi exact words English was the language which “Willy” and “Nicky’* 
regularly used to one anotJicr. 
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come into conflict with England. Bulow’s threa,tengd^ resig - 
nation wfis an unexpected and stunning blow. The Kaiser 
could not part with him. He offered to get the Tsar to 
change the treaty back to its original form and made an 
appeal which Billow could not refuse : 

You arc worth 100,000 times more to me and the Father- 
land than all the treaties in the world. . . . No, my friend, 
stay in office and with me, and we will work further in com- 
mon together ad majorem Germamae glonam . . . After 
the receipt of this letter, telegraph me, “All right,” so that I 
shall know you will stay. Because the morning after the 
arrival of your letter of resignation would no longer find 
your Emperor alive. Think of my poor wife and chil- 
dren 

The Kaiser was soon to suffer a still more stunning blow, 
which knocked his whole dream into a cocked hat When 
the Tsar revealed the treaty to his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Count I^amsdorf “could not believe his eyes or ears.” 
.After studying over the problem for most of the night, he 
explained to the Tsar the serious significance of the docu- 
ment signed in the cabm of the Polar Star. He made it 
clear to his master how contrary the Bjorko Treaty was to 
the spirit of the Franco-Russian Alliance, and how unlikely 
it was that France could be forced, volens nolens, into such 
a combination with Germany and Russia Nic^ therefore 
had to write as tactfully as he could to Willy; 

This document, of immense valour, ought to be strength- 
ened, or made clearer, so as to enable all parties concerned 
to fulfill their duties honestly and frankly. . . . 

During your stay at Bjorkoe I did not have with me the 
documents signed by my Fatlier, which clearly define the 
principles of the Franco-Russian Alliance. . . . 

The first steps taken with the object of trying to find 
out whether the French Government could be induced to 
mGP. XIX 497 i 
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join our new treaty showed us that it is a difficult task, and 
that it will take a long time to prepare to bring it over of 
its free will . . . 

Therefore I think that the coming into force of the Bjoi- 
koe Treaty ought to be put off until we know how the French 
will look upon it 

Great was the Kaiser’s vexation upon the receipt of this 
letter postponing indefinitely the Bjdrko Treaty. He 
urgently appealed to Nicky to stand by his written agree- 
ment, arguing that the treaty did not conflict with the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, and that any\vay. 

Your Ally has notoriously left you in the lurch during 
the whole [Russo-Japanese] war, whereas Germany helped 
you in every way as far a« it could, without infringing the 
laws of neutrality This jiuts Russia morally also under ob- 
ligations to us, do ut dcs Meanwhile the indiscretions of 
Dolcasse have shown the world that, though France is your 
Ally, she nevertheless made an agreement with England 
and was on the verge of surprising Germany, with British 
help, in the middle of peace, while I was doing my best to 
help you and your country, her Ally' . . . Our Moroccan 
business is regulated to entire satisfaction, so that the air 
IS free for better understanding between us Our treaty is 
a very good base to build upon. We joined hands and 
signed before God, who heard our vow's' I therefore think 
that the treaty can well come into e.\istenee. . . . WTat is 
signed is signed' and God is our testator! 

His appeals were unavailing The Kaiser’s hopes for 
a Continental League were pennanently dashed to the 
ground.*’® 

(b) BULOW's MOROCCO POLICY 

To return from the Kaiser’s attempt to secure a defen- 
sive alliance with Russia to his Chancellor’s Moroccan 

12S Nicky to Willy, Oo( 7, 1905, GP , XIX, 512 

128 Willy to Nicky, Oct 12, 1905; G P , XIX, 513-514 

ISO For the details of the fate of the treaty, see G P, XIX, 515-S28 
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moves. The latter are the more important, because they 
gave rise to the Morocco Crisis of 1905, and led to the 
intimate naval and military “conversations” between France 
and England, which are of the highest significance in the 
development of the system of secret alliances. 

At a dinner given in his honor at the German Embassy, 
and again a few days later, on March 23, 1904, M. Delcas.se 
mentioned informally to Prince Radohn the negotiations 
for the Anglo-French Agreement which was about to be 
signed on April 8 Delcasse indicated the regions it would 
deal with — Newfoundland, Egypt, Morocco, Sokoto, and 
Siam. As to Morocco, he repeated that “he wishetl above 
all else to maintain the status quu as long as possible.” 
But he said that the weakness of the Sultan's government 
endangered commerce in Morocco, and that France felt it 
desirable to strengthen the Sultan's position and end the 
anarchy. “France does not wish to have any special in- 
terests in Morocco,” he said, “but it is her task, in the inter- 
est of all nations carrying on trade, to put an end as far 
as possible to the anarchy in this neighboring state ” 
This was the first definite knowledge which Bulow received 
of the? impending Anglo-French Agi cement Aside from 
this informal notification and the fact that the Public Arti- 
cles W'ere soon printed m the newspapers, Germany W'as not 
officially notified of the text, nor formally consulted liy 
Prance about this agreement, which threatened seriously to 
interfere with German commercial rights and political in- 
terests in Morocco. Billow felt that Germany had been 
slighted, and that her prestige as w'ell as her material inter- 
ests had been injured. To be sure, he at once instructed 
the German newspapers to accept the news, without irrita- 


isiRadoIm fo Bulow, March 23, 1904, GP, XX, 5-7, cj also 266 ff, 
329f., 396. Dclcassp to Bihourd, the Krcnrh Aii)ba.“i>a(lor m Berlin 
March 27, 1904, Line, Jaune A^airrs Manic, I, 122, cj 167 f , 1961, 
202 ff. 
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tion and jealousy, as a new indication of the peaceful situa- 
tion in the world And in his much-quoted speech in the 
Reichstag on April 12, he attempted, as usual, to put a 
good face on a bad matter by appearing to welcome any 
agreements between France and England which removed 
causes of friction. In answer to an interpellation on the 
subject he cautiously stated that he could hardly say 
much, because the English and French Ministers had not 
yet explained it publicly. In a delicate matter of foreign 
affairs, he added, 

I can only say that have no reason to suppose that 
tins agreement is diiected against any Power whatever. It 
seems to he an attempt to eliminate the point.s of difference 
between France and (treat Britain by means of an amicable 
understanding Fioni tlu point of Mcw of German inter- 
ests wc have nothing to eomiilain of, for we do not wish 
to see --trauied relation.-- between Oieat Britain and France, 
if only bocaU'e such a st.ate of affairs would imperil the 
peace of the woild, the maintenance of which we sincerely 
dcsiie Concerning Morocco, which constitutes the essential 
point of the agreement, wc are interested in this country, 
as in fact in the rc't of the Mediterranean, principally from 
the ccononiic iKiirit of view . We must protect our com- 
mercial interests in ^Morocco, and we shall protect them’” 

Though Billow certainly underestimated at first the 
political sigmficancc of the new Anglo-French Entente, he 
was far from taking it as lightly as one might be led to 
infer from his Reichstag speech, which was intended to 
quiet the fears of the German public In fact, it caused 
him and his Foreign Office assistants to do a good deal of 
serious thinking during the following weeks. He and Hol- 
stein gradually reached a determination to hold to Ger- 
many’s rights under the international Morocco Treaty of 
1880, and to ignore the Anglo-French Moroccan Convention 
132 GP. XX, 12 (.\pril 9) Affaires du Maroc, 1, 127. 
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until Delcasad should invite a discussion of it and give 
Germany an opportunity to be heard and perhaps get some 
equivalent compensations. England and France, they felt, 
could not by separate agreement deprive third parties of 
their rights in Morocco. France, now given a free hand 
in Morocco by England, w’ould try to establish a French 
economic monopoly there, as she had done in all her other 
colonies. She would “Tunisify” Morocco by “peaceful pene- 
tration.” So Germany’s commercial rights and interests 
w’ould be threatened, as the French would get exclusive 
trading and financial privileges, and a monopoly of railway 
and raining concessions. Furthennore, German prestige 
would suffer, if she allowed Morocco to be disposed of by 
France and England as if Germany did not exist. Holstein 
summed the matter up: “If we let our toes be trodden 
upon in Morocco without saying a word, we encourage 
others to do the same thing elsewhere ” 

There were two ways by which Germany might give 
expression to her wishes. The first was to tell Delcasse in 
a frank and friendly manner that the published Anglo- 
French Convention aroused concern in Germany in regard 
to her commercial interests, and to ask more fully what 
guarantees France would offer for the protection of these 
interests. This was the more neighborly way. But it was 
n^t adopted. The second way was to maintain an impas- 
sive and sphinx-like silence, neither recognizing nor pro- 
testing against the Anglo-French Agreement, but acting as 
if it did not exist for Germany, since Germany had not been 
oflSciaUy informed of the text of it. This second plan would 
consist in Germany’s going step by step with France in 
Morocco m the matter of police measures to curb the 
anarchy. If France sent warships to Tangier, Germany 
could do likewise. In this way, without infnnpng any 

18* Holstein’s Memoir of June 3, 1904, GP, XX, 207-9; cj also 
Bulow to Radohu July 21 , G P , XX, 210-214 
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rights, Germany might compel Delcaase to be the first to 
speak and inquire as to German intentions. The less Ger- 
many explained her steps in the newspapers, the more uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable the French would become. Then 
when once Delcasse saw that Germany was in earnest, 
Germany ought to make concessions and abandon any 
thought of establishing a foothold in Morocco. This policy 
was more adventurous and dangerous to the peace of Eu- 
rope. Tlut it was the one which Billow and Holstein 
adopted.’*® 

But this sphinx-like waiting policy did not bear fruit as 
rapidly as had been hoped Delcasse was evidently becom- 
uig mcreasingly nervous, but he avoided broaching the ques- 
tion. To bring him out of his silence Germany began to 
encourage the Sultan to resist the police measures which 
the French at last, in the winter of 1904-05, planned to 
put into effect. Kuhhnann, the German Charge d’ Affaires 
in Tangier, had already reported that there seemed to be 
friction betw’een France and England, and that it was not 
likely that Delcasse could count on more than Platonic 
support from the British. The Dogger Bank Affair had 
just occurred and given rise in England to violent indigna- 
tion against Russia. Kuhlmann felt sure that France was 
in no position to settle the fate of Morocco without Ger- 
many's sanction. In fact he believed M Delcasse to be in 
the unenviable position of resting one leg on Russia and 
another on England, and thus to be in danger of 'falling 
between two stools as the tension between these two hostile 
countries tightened. He had also heard that the American 
Vice-Consul had said to a leadmg Moor, "Germany has not 
spoken, and until then we cannot believe that anything 
definite has been decided.” 

Durmg the summer of 1904 the Sultan continued to 

is# GP . XX, 7-33, 195-234, especially 215 £f, 

13 # Kuhlmann to Bulow, Nov 9, 1904, GR , XX, 232 
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answer evaijively Bulow’s demands in regard to Genthe, a 
German citizen murdered in Morocco. The German Min- 
ister at Tangier, therefore, wanted Germany to assert her 
prestige by an ultimatum to the Sultan, to be followed, if 
necessary, by the sending of a warsiiip to Moroccan waters 
as a diplomatic demonstration. Bulow favored it, but the 
Kaiser forbade it, and it did not take place Sckiii after- 
wards Germany put aside her grievance over the Genthe 
murder and began to assume an attitude of friendliness to 
the Sultan. This w-as to encourage him to resist the “Tu- 
nisification” program which Delcasse was now believed to be 
preparing to force upon him. This would consist, as was 
gathered in Tangier from St. Rene Taillandier, the head of 
the French Mission, mainly of throe points the reorganizar 
tion of the Sultan’s army by French instructors; the sign- 
ing by the Sultan of a treaty with the French excluding 
the political influence of other nations, and the control by 
France of the Sultan's finances. To Ktihlmann this looked 
very much like the establishment of a virtual protector- 
ate Gennany therefore secretly encouraged the Sultan 
to resist the imposition of the French program. When he 
called together a patriotic Assembly of Notables from all 
Morocco to examine the French demands, Kuhlmann ap- 
proved the measure as “a skilful anti-French move ” 
Then, when the French Press began to demand that the 
Assembly of Notables be dismissed, Bulow secretly advised 
the contrary, believing that the proud Moroccan chieftains 
would declare against the French program. He did not 
think it likely that the French would go to the point of 
tiying to bluff the Sultan with a threat of war, because the 
new Rouvier Cabinet did not wish to risk the expenditure 

137 GP, XX, 222-230 

138 Kuhlmann to Bulow. Nov 28, 1904, GP, XX, 237 £f For the 
detailed aima of the Taillandier Mission, see A^aires du Maroc, I, 178- 
184 

' 188 G P , XX, 246 ff. 
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of men and money in a Moroccan campaign, or weaken 
France’s position toward Germany by transferring troops 
to Africa. Bulow, however, had been careful to warn 1 
Kiihlmann not to encourage the Sultan to expect that Ger- 
many would support him to the pomt of making war on 
France on his behalf.^^® 

(c) THE kaiser’s TANGIER VISIT 

It was during these rival efforts in Morocco on the part 
of Kuhlmann and Taillandier to win the ear of the Sultan, 
that Bulow suddenly decided to have the Kaiser stop on 
his trip from Hamburg to Corfu at Tangier and greet the 
Sultan. The original schedule of the Kaiser’s trip did not 
provide for this, but Bulow had the Kolnische Zeitung print 
a despatch from Tangier announcing (hat the Kaiser would 
land there on March 31. He then sent the clipping to the 
Kaiser, adding, “Your Majesty’s visit will embarrass M. 
Delcasse, block his plan, and benefit our economic interests 
in Morocco.’’ The Kaiser at first agreed, but w’hen he 
learned from the newspapers that the Tangier population, 
including the English, were planning to exploit his visit 
against the French, he wrote Bulow; “Telegraph at once 
to Tangier that it is most doubtful whether I land, and 
that I am only travelling incognito as a tourist; therefore, 
no audiences, no receptions.” Bulow, however, shrewdly 
pointed out to hmi that a public announcement of the visit 
had been made, and if it w’as given up, Delcasse would 
spread abroad the idea that it was owing to French repre- 
sentations in Berhn-dhat the visit had been abandoned. 
Delcasse would make a diplomatic triumph out of it. So 
the Kaiser again agi’eed, though at Lasbon, and even at the 
last moment in the harbor at Tangier, he had further hesi- 
tations. But he finally yielded to the advice of those with 

lioGP, XX, 243 

141 Bulow to Kaiser, Mar 20, 1905; GP, XX, 262 
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him, and carried out the program which had been arranged 
for him.*‘^ 

In spite of the diflSeulties of landing in a very rou^ sea 
and the fright caused to the Kaiser’s horse by the dm of 
Arab yeUing, music, and the promiscuous discharge of fire- 
arms, the Kaiser’s visit passed off smoothly enough with 
brilliant Oriental color. At the Gennan Legation he re- 
ceived the members of the German colony and the Diplo- 
matic Corps. To the French representative he said that 
his visit meant that Germany wanted freedom of trade and 
equahty with others; that he wished to de^jlirectly with 
the Sultan as a free and equal sovereign of an independent 
country, and he expected that France would respect his 
wishes. To the Sultan’s Great Uncle and Plenipotentiary, 
he emphasized the same points, adding that such reforms 
as were made ought to be in accordance with the Koran and 
Mohammedan tradition; that European customs ought not 
to be blindly adopted; and that the Sultan would do well 
in this matter to hee<l the advice of his Notables."* 

Billow then proposed the calling of an international 
conference of all the Powers who had signed the Madrid 
Trea^ of 1880. 

He thought this the best way of settling the Moroccan 
question and securing the commercial interests of Germany, 
as well as of other nations, against the danger of Delcasse’s 
“Tunisification” of the country. Here, he rightly believed, he 
was on solid ground. He renewed Germany’s declaration 
of territorial disinterestedness, and made it clear that Ger- 
many was not seeking any special advantages for herself, 

142 G P , XX, 253 Baron Schoen, who accompanied the Kaiser, 
gives a good account in his Mnrnoirs of an Ambas'iadort pp. 19-26 

143 As the speeches were informal, and m the midst of a large and 
somewhat noisy assemblage, the reports of what he said vary considerably 
m the accounts of Schocn (G P , XX, 286), Kuhlmann (Schultbess, £uro> 
pamcher Geschicktsk.Qlendcr, 1905. p 3W), and Chmsey, the Fren^ repre** 
sentaitve {AQairea du Maroc, 1, 205). 
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but was only acting in the interest of all countries having 
commercial interests m Morocco. 

He felt sure that he would have the support of a major- 
ity of the Powers in such a conference Presid ent R oose- 
velt was sounded and was thought to favor it, as he had 
always favored an “open door” policy throughout the 
world. Billow hoped that Roosevelt’s attitude would 
have a favorable effect on England and strengthen the 
influence of the London Times correspondent at Tangier,*'*® 
who had supported the German point of view. A ustr ia and 
Italy, he believed, could be counted on as allies. Russia 
was too much absorbed by the defeats in Manchuria to 
interpose objections The Sultan of Morocco himself 
grasped eagerly at the conference idea, when it was sug- 
gested to him, as an easy way of avoiding a virtual French 
protectorate France, therefore, would be left in a minority 
and would have to consent to see her secret agreements 
with England and Spain replaced by an international settle- 
ment As the whole French Morocco policy had been 
peculiarly the work of Delcasse, the thwarting of it by the 
holding of an international conference would probably 
render his position in France insecure, especially if Ger- 
many firmly insisted on a conference. Meanwhile, Biilow 
continued to maintain toward FVance his very disconcerting 
attitude of sphinx-hke and unpassive silence, still ignoring 
the Anglo-French Moroccan Agreement of 1904.**® 

As Bulow had calculated, the French in general, and 
Delcasse in particular, now became very uneasy. They felt 
that they were being menaced by Germany, but did not 
understand exactly what she wanted Some suspiected she 
was looking for a pretext for war, which was certainly not 
the case, as the recently published German documents 

mGP, XX, 2.56 ff J B Biiliop. Roosevelt, I, 467 ft 

KO Mr VV B Harris, GP , XX, 261 ff See also Harris' own memoirs. 

14« GP , XX, 293 ff 
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clearly prove. • Within France there was a strong and grow- 
ing party which felt that Delcasse had been pursuin^ an 
adventurous and dangerous imperialist policy; he was in- 
volving the risk of war with the Sultan of Morocco, and 
even with Germany, at a time when France was unprepared 
from a military point of view and weakened by the defeats 
of her Russian ally. This party, which included the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, wanted to yield to Germany’s pro- 
posal for a conference, even though it meant the humilia- 
tion and the probable resignation of Delcasse as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs This also was the feeling of M Rouvicr, 
the Prime Minister, and eventually of a majority of the 
Cabinet. 

On April 26, M. Rouvier dined with Prince Radolin at 
the German Embassy, and told him with evident emotion 
that under no circumstances would he w ish to see trouble 
between Germany and France; that the French people in- 
clined much more to the German than to the English side, 
though there were foolish irresponsible patriots who 
preached revanche. France and Germany must stand to- 
gether and preserve the peace of the w orld So long as he 
was at the head of affairs, this would lie his purpose. As 
far as Morocco was concerned, he guaranteed that there 
would be no change in the ktatus quo and no limitation on 
the commerce of foreign nations. “It is impossible and it 
would be criminal,” he concluded, with great emotion, “that 
the two countries which arc called to come to an under- 
standing and draw closer to one another should quarrel — 
and that simply on account of Morocco!” M. Rouvier's 
remark had all the more significance from the fact that a 
few minutes before the dinner, Prince Radolin had been 
informed by a person in M. Rouvier’s confidence that “the 
Prime Minister by no means identified himself with Del- 
casse, since he knew that the English navy did not run on 

1*1 Cj Bihourd’s reports. Affaires du Maroc, I, 202 ff, 2151, 240 
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wheels” and, therefore, could not protect Paris. From all 
this Prince Radolin gained the impression that M. Rouvier 
would not be unwilling to sacrifice his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.'** 

(d) delcasse’s fall and its consequences 

This hint from Rouvier was sufficient to determine 
Biilow to work henceforth to overthrow the man whom he 
regarded as dangerous to Germany and to the peace of 
Europe. Not only did he regard Delcasse as the incarna- 
tion of French aggressive imperialism and of the revanche 
spirit, but he behoved that so long as he continued at the 
head of the French Foreign Office, with his intrigues and 
misrepresentations, there could be no satisfactory relations 
between the countries on the two sides of the Rhine.'** 
Another party in r'rance, however, made up of a con- 
siderable group of newspapers and chauvinists, protested 
loudly against the German menace Delcasse counted on 
them for support, and made a strong fight for his political 
life. The exciting story of this internal French conflict, as 
witnessed by the German representative in Paris, may 
now be followed in detail in the new German documents.'®* 

Radolin to Bulow, April 27, 1905, G P , XX, 341 This telegram, 
according to a letter of PaleoloBiie’s m the Pans Temps of March 15, 1922, 
was deciphered bv the French during the war Its publication by 
Paleologiie g.»vc rise to a lisely discussion m 1922, as to whether the 
German Government had demanded the head of I)elcas.«e, or whether it 
laid been offered to them Mr O S Hile, of the University of Penn- 
svlvania, in an unpublished studv, indieutes that there i' no truth m 
the enmiiionly repeated legentl, b.ised on an .irtiele in L( GauUn-^, .June 
17, 1905, that Prince Henckel von Donnorsmarck was sent on a speeial 
nuasion by the Geiman Government to demand the resignation of Del- 
cassc On internal and oilnr evidence Mr Hale thinks the report in 
Le Cfaulois is apocryphal This confirms the present writer's conclusion 
that the ‘‘Donnersmarck Miision” was n product of French joumalistio 
imagination 

r/ GP, XX, 393 IT for a list of half a dozen ca-ses in which 
Billow believed Deleas-sf’ giiiltv of misrepresentations and broken promise.^ 
tvoGP, XX, 314-409 C/ R Pinon, France et Allemagnc (Pans, 
1913), which IV, on the whole, favorable to Germany and critical of Del- 
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Delcasse insisted on holding out against the German 
proposal for a conference. He alleged it would put the 
Sultan under international tutelage, but in reality he feared 
it would wreck his own program. Moreover, to yield in the 
face of German pressure would be an intolerable humilia- 
tion for France, as well as for himself personally He 
declared to his colleagues that Germany was “bluffing,” 
and he wanted to .call their bluff even at the risk of war. 
He would rather resign than yield. 

But meanwhile his position was being undermined 
both at Fez and at Paris. At the end of May the Sultan 
finally rejected ffie French demands and adopted the Ger- 
man proposal of inviti ng the Powers to an international 
conference. In Paris the German Ambassador maintained 
a firm and unyielding attitude, and gave the impression 
that Germany would back up the Sultan witli force if 
necessary. 

M, Rouvier was in a most distressing position. He 
feared that M. Delcasse was leading France to the brink of 
war. Through a confidential agent he sounded Germany 
further, and gathered that if he consented to drop Delcasse 
from the Cabinet, and accepted the idea of a conference, the 
critical situation would be happily relieved and Germany 
would not make too great difficulties when the conference 
met. He therefore finally went to President Loubet, taking 
M. Delcass^ with him, and told the President that he w^as 
absolutely opposed to M. Delcasse’s policy. He said that 

cassG, A Mevil, Z)e la paix de Francfort a la conference d'Algesiras (Pans, 
1909). which takes the opposite point of view Tardiru La Conference 
d'Algeeirae, as usual, is strongly nationalist The French Yellow Book, 
Affaires du Maroc, is singularly barren on this important aspect of the 
Moroccan aHair; it contams nothing at all on the critical week of Del* 
rasse's final fall The malenal in the recent Gi'riuan documents on Hjorko, 
Delcasse, and the Morocco Crisis of 1906 is surnmanzed by E Laloy, m 
Mercure de France, CLXXXVl, 694 ff , CLXXXVII, 564 ff ; CLXXXIX, 
293 ff ; CXC, dbsff . CXCII, 72 B (March-Noveraber, 1926) , and by R. J. 
Sontag, m Amer fivst Rev^^ XXXIII, 278-301 (Jan, 1928) 
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next day he would hold a Cabinet meeting, and would 
resign, if a majority of his colleagues did not agree with 
him. Accordingly, on June 6, the Cabinet was forced to 
choose between M. Rouvier and M. Delcasse. All the Min- 
isters sided w'ith the Prime Minister, according to infor- 
mation conveyed to Radolin. M. Delcasse resigned, and M. 
Rouvier took over his portfolio. 

M. Delcasse’s fall did not relieve the tension so much as 
Rouvier had hoped. There followed many weeks of difficult 
negotiations before the two countries could find a formula 
establishing the basis on which the conference should meet. 
Meanw’lule Englanjl^pported every French argument so 
strongly, and the English Press launched such a campaign 
against Germany, that the ^Nforoccan question became al- 
most more of an Anglo-German than a Franco-German con- 
flict. Thanks in part to President Roosevelt’s enjoying the 
confidence of M. Jusseraiid and Baron Speck von Sternburg 
at Washington, he was able tactfully and skilfully to secure 
first a French acceptance of the conference idea, and then 
the basis on which it should proceed 

When the conference finally met at Algeciras in January, 
1906, there still remained the fundamental clash between 
the Anglo-French and the German positions. France and 
England pulled everj' possible political wire to secure de- 
cisions which would carry out the intention of the A^lo- 
French Agreement of 1904 and give France control. Ger- 
many pulled with equal energy, but less success, to secure 
equal rights for all nations and the establishment of a con- 
trol in Morocco which should be genuinely international 
and not purely French. In sketching the development of 
the system of secret alliances, it is unnecessary to go into 
these Algeciras intrigues. Suffice it to say that Germany 
won in principle, but France won in practicjd results. THe 
main importance of the First Morocco Crisis^lies in the 
fact that from the outset it st rength ened the ties, .tetween 
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Fr^ce and Ehgland, and led to new secret understandings 
between them. 

Billow’s Morocco policy seemed to have resulted in a 
brilliant diplomatic victory. The Kaiser, who had had no 
great share personally in bringing it about nor even full 
knowledge of its progress, accepted it with pleasure. He 
signalized it, not very tactfully as the French felt, by raising 
Billow to the rank of Prince the day after Delcasse’s fall, 
and by bestowing a decoration upon Betzold, the secret go- 
between in the unofficial negotiations between Rouvier and 
Radohn. Bulow had asked that Betzold be given the Order 
of the Red Eagle, “Third Class” ; the Kaiser ordered it raised 
to “Second Class,” “because he saved us from war.” 

Blissfully oblivious of the psychological effect such a 
diplomatic humihation as Dclcasse's fall was bound to have 
on a proud_people like the French, to say nothing of the 
impropriety of meddling in the internal politics of a Great 
Power, the Kaiser seems sincerely to have regarded Del- 
casse’s departure from the French Foreign Office as really 
opening the way, not only for better relations with France, 
but even for a new era in the system of alliances. The 
French, he believed, had given evidence that they were no 
longer minded to pursue the revanche policy which Del- 
casse had personified. “France,” he wrote to Bulow from 
Bjdrko, “refused to take up our challenge.” And the Tsar 
had agreed that it was “quite clear that the Alsace-Lorraine 
question is closed once for all, thank God.” It opened 
the way, he hoped, for the success of his Bjorkd effort for 
a defensive alhance with Russia, m which France would 
be included as soon as the Russo-Japanese War was ended. 

if'i G P , XX, 409 

1520?, XIX, 460 A few week<? later the Kaiser appears to ha\e 
made a similar remark to Izvolski at Copenhaiten , Memoirs of Alexander 
Izvolski, p 7&, cf also Izvolski’s letter m the Pans Temps, Sept 15, 
1917, quoted in my Amer Hvtl Rev article on the Bjorko meeting, note 
48, 
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He and President Roosevelt had already taken energetic 
steps to bring about the peace negotiations which soon took 
place at Portsmouth.^®'* The Kaiser, therefore, was in a 
great hurry to tell Roosevelt of the Bjorkd meeting, and 
directed the following telegram to him: 

The Emperor and I have concluded an agreement to lend 
each other mutual help in case any European power should 
attack one of us, and Fiance is to be cosignatory to it. 
In fact Germany enters the dual-alliance — originally con- 
cluded again.«t it — as third party. It being the leading 
power of the triple-alliance, the latter and the dual-alliance 
— instead of glaring at each other for [no] purpose at all — 
join hands and the peace of Euiopc is guaranteed This is 
the fruit of our understanding with France about Morocco, 
the fact, upon which you sent me so kind compliments. I 
am sure, that this grouping of powers is leading to a general 
“detente,” will be of great u.«e in enabling you to fulfil the 
great mission of peace, which Providence has entrusted tc 
your hands for the good of the world 

In reality, how'ever, Bulow’s Morocco policy of 1905 was 
one.of those victoiies w hich are worse than a defeat. In seek- 
ing to preserve the independence of the Sultan and the open 
door in Morocco by his sphinx-like policy of studied silence, 
which gave the impression of a menace, all the more alarm- 
ing because of its mysteriousness, Bulow’ had been striving 
for the right thmg in the wrong way. In trying to frighten 

153 For the Kaiser’s initiation and Roosevelt’s carrj'ing out of media- 
tion between Russia and Japan, sec GP, XIX, 529-630, J B Bishop, 
Theodore Rootcvell arul His Time (N Y, 1920), I, 374-424, H C Lodge, 
Correspondence of Thiodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge (N. Y, 
1925), II, 130-192, and A Hasenclever, “Theodore Roosevelt und die 
Marokkokrisus \on 1904-1906,” m Archw / Politik und Gesckichte, VI, 
Heft 3, 184-245 (1928) 

151 GP , XIX, 466 The telegram was not sent, because Bulow 
objected that the arrangement with the Tsar was strictly secret, and 
might leak out prematurely in Washington , but it is highly intereetmg, 
as indicating the Kaiser’s interpretation of the Bjorko Treaty, and his 
close relations with Roosevelt at this time 
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Rouvier into ousting his Minister of Foreign Affairs, he had 
been egregiously guilty of aiming at the wrong thing in the 
wrong waj . The incident made a painful impression on 
the French. It contributed not a little to the ultimate re- 
vival of a new determination on the part of some of her 
leading men that they would rather risk war than accept 
another such humiliation. M. Poincare, for instance, in his 
public speeches and his writings never tires of referring to 
the “brutality” and “odious violence” of Germany’s belli- 
cose diplomatic methods More fatal still for Germany, it 
helped rouse the British Government to enter into those 
naval and milit ary “conver sations” which brought England 
into the World War and thus made certain Germany’s ulti- 
mate catastrophic defeat. 

ANGLO-FRENCH MILITARY AND NAVAL “CONVERSATIONS,” 

1905-1912 

As the Franeo-Russian Entente of 1891 was followed by 
a secret Military Convention, so the Anglo-French Entente 
of 1904 was soon supplemented by momentous but very 
secret naval and mihtary arrangements, or, as Sir Edward 
Grey euphemistically calls them, “conversations.” These 
lacked, at first, the rigid and binding character of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, but they gradually came to be, 
in fact if not in form, a most vital link in the system of 
secret alliances In spite of the meticulous nicety with 
which Sir Edward Grey was careful to state that “England’s 
hands were free,” and that “it would be left for Parliament 
to decide,” he allowed the French to hope confidently that, 
in case Germany caused a European war, England would 
take the field on the side of the French. He permitted the 
English and French Naval and Military Staffs to elalxirate 
techmcal arrangements for joint war action, which became 
the basis of the strategic plans of both countries. These 
came to involve mutual obligations which were virtually as 
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entangling as a formal alliance. It is always dangerous to 
allow the military authorities of two countries to develop 
i nter-dep endent strategic plans. They come to make Ar- 
rangements which, by tlieir very nature, necessarily involve 
obligations which are virtually binding upon the political 
authorities Here is where Sir Edward Grey’s great respon- 
sibility and mistake began. It is therefore important to 
note in some detail the origin, character, and consequences 
of these naval and mihtary “conversations.” They reach 
back in part to the tmic of his predecessor at the Foreign 
Office, Loid Lansdowne. 

In Art IX of the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, 
England had promised merely diplomatic support to France 
in connection with Morocco. But after the Kaiser’s visit 

The secrecy and .«ubleties of diplomatic language in which these 
contersations were carried on has given rise to a wide literature of 
apology and accusation From the English side the most authoritative 
apo/of/i/V' are Oirv, Twcnly-Fivi I'car.v, 1, 48 ff , 59-118, II. Iff, 39ff, 
310 ff , H H A-quith, I'hc o/ the War, pp 92-110, 142-216, Lord 

Haldane, liijori the liar, jia'-sim, J A Spender, Lije oj Sir Henry 
Camphdl-liauntrman, II, 245-268, f' A Repington, The FtrU World War, 
ch i; and W S Churchill, The World Crisis, I, 1-191 The most note- 
worthy critici-m.s of Grov’s policy are Loid Lorebiim, How the War 
Came, paisini , E D Morel, Ten Fears o/ Secret Diplomacy, G F 
Gooch, Camb Hist oj Hnl Foreign Policy, HI, 3380, 438fi, J A 
Fairer, England nndir Edward Vll, passim, G L Dickinson, The Inter- 
national Anarchy, J'hH-iniJi, pp 127 ff . 375 ff , and the indictment, drawn 
with a lawyer’s skill, by J. S Ewart, The Roots and Causes of the Wars, 
chs v, x\u 

From the French side, besides the volumes of Pinon, Me\il, and 
Tardieu mentioned above in note 150, see R Poiiicar6, Lcs Ongines de la 
Guerre, p 72ff, da Sirnce de la Frame, I, 146-235, and the cntioisms 
of his policy in the volumes of Fabrc-Luce, Judet, Pevet, Victor Mar- 
guentte, Morhardt, aud Demartial 

From the German side there is abundant material in G P , XX-XXV, 
XXVIII-XXXI, passim, cj also H Herzfeid, “Der deutsche FlotCcnbau 
und die englisohe Politik”, m Archw far Piditik und Geschichte, IV, 117 ff. 
(1926), H Lutz, Lord Grey und der Wiltkncg (Berlin, 1927, English 
trans , N Y, 1928), and A. von Tirpitz, Poblische Dokumente- I, Der 
Aufbau der deutschen Wcltmacht (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924), passim. 

American accounts, severely critical of Grey' and Poincar5, may be 
found m R E Barnes, The Genesis oj the World War, ch viii; and E F. 
Henderson, The Verdict of History The Case of Sir Edward Grey (pri- 
vately printed, 1924). 
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to Tangier, the English Press and the English Government 
becaine*obsessed with the idea that Gennany was endeavor- 
ing to break up the Entente by bullying France. It jarred 
the sporting spirit of the British to see France menaced 
because of her new friendship with England, at a moment 
when France’s ally was being so disastrously defeated in 
the Far East.*®® The English were also irritated by the 
rapidly growing German navy, as well as by the under- 
current of political and commercial rivalry which had ex- 
isted for some years in Africa, Turkey, and elsewhere in the 
world. Level-headed observers in the German Embassy at 
London, like Count Metternich and Fieiherr von Eckard- 
stein, who were not at all blinded by Anglophobia, reported 
the anti-German feeling in the newspapers and in society 
as dangerously strong *®* They found the British Press, in 
the Morocco question, “more French than the French." 
They warned the German Government that if war arose 
over Morocco, “there can be no doubt that England will 
stand unconditionally and actively on the French side, and 
go against Germany, even with enthusiasm." *®® 

In accord with this public feeling, Lord Lansdowne and 
M. Paul Cambon entered into discussions for an exchange 
of notes, by which England should "take a step further,” 
and offer the French something more substantial than mere 
diplomatic support. Mr. Gooch, on the basi.s of information 
supplied to him by the British Foreign Office, imphes that 
the initiative came from France,*"* while M. Poincare, on 

150 Looking back six months later, the German Ambassador in 
London summed up the situation "The impression here is that ‘Ger- 
many has been acting as a bully’, and that because we felt ourselves to be 
the stronger, we wanted to force measures upon the French”, Metternich 
to Bulow, Dec 20, 1905, XX, 689, cf also, XXI, 46 f 

i.’iJGP, XX, 601ff, 618ff. 627 ff, 647fr, 669ff, 685 ff 

158 Metternich to Bulow, May 1, 1905, GP, XX, 607, 618 

159 “In the middle of May, the French Ambassador complained to 
Lord Lansdowne of the general attitude of the German Government, which 
was seeing lu all parts of the world to sow discord between France 
and Great Britain . . Lord Lansdowne replied that the moral seemed 
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the basis of Paul Carabon’s reports, implies that it came 
from Lord Lansdowne.**® From these discussions the 
French gathered that Lord Lansdowne was ready to offer 
an agreement, veiled from Parliament and the public under 
the form of an exchange of notes, to exchange views in 
common — an agreement which might lead to a real alU- 
ance.**' As M. Cambon wrote, later on, in April and Sep- 
tember, 1912; 

I know that the Bnti.-h Government does not have the 
right to hind itself without the authorization of Parliament; 
but tlieie lb no need of a duplicate agreement, of a treaty 
drawn up nnd signed [pas heroin d'un accord en partie 
double, de traite bigne ct iiaiaphre], we could content our- 
selves with an CM hange of declarations, This is what we 
would have done in 1905 with Lord Lpnsdowne, if the resig- 
nation of M Dclcasse had not cut short our conversations.**® 
to be that each Government should continue to treat the other with the 
most absolute mutual confidence, ahould keep it fully informed of 
merj'lhmg whiih c.iiiie to their knowledge, and should, so far as pos- 
sible, discuss in aihance any eoiiliiigenties by which they might m the 
coiir-e of eienfs find thenisehes coiifionted", Gooch, Camb Hist of 
Bnt, For Fahey, III, 342 

the month of Apnl, 1905, Lord Lansdowne had appeared 
disposed to take one step fuither, and had proposed to M Cambon a 
general formula tui an Entente ”, Poincare, Les Ongines de la 
Gtu rrc (Pans, 1921). p 79 That M Poincare is correct seems to be indi- 
cated by Mr Spender, who sav-s that on April 25, 1905, Sir Francis Bertie 
informed M Delcasse, on Lord Lansdowue’s instructions, that the Brit- 
ish OoNernment would join the French iii opposing Germany’s acquisition 
of a port on the coast of Morocco, and hojied to be giien a full oppor- 
tunity to concert with the French Gon'miueui the measures which might 
be taken to prc\ ent it The French wcie ple,it.ed A month later, after 
further coiiiersalioiis, on May 25. Lord Lansdowne suggested “that the 
two Go\ eiiimonts should tn>at one another with the utmost confidence 
and discuss all likely contingoucica”; J A Spender, Life of Sir Henry 
Catnpbr ll~liortn('r»ifiTi II, 245 

101 M Poincare says in his recent memoirs (Au Service de la France, 
I, 187, 221) , “The Consen-ative Government had been able to contemplate 
an alliance in 1905 ” “M Paul Cambon had written me that at the 
time [19051 an agrrcnient of kind I for an exchange of views va 
common] would have been only a beginning on the part of Lord Lans- 
downe. . . The forced resignation of M Delcass^ had perhaps made 
us lose m 1906 an opportunity for a \ writable alliance with England” 

102 Paul Cambon to Pomcar^, Apnl 18, 1912, Au Service de la France 
I 174 
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Would it not be possible [said Cam bon to Grey]‘ to re- 
turn, at least partially, to the proposals of Lord Lanadownc, 
to bind ourselves, for example, to exchange views in com- 
mon [de se concerter] in case of menacing complications, 
and to settle that, in such a hypothesis, we should seek to- 
gether the means most suited to protect us mutually from 
the peril of war? In a word, if, faced with this peril, we 
judge the best method to be an alliance and a military con- 
vention, we will employ it ’** 

Now’ it is interesting to observe how, on the one hand, 
Lord Lansdowne’s proposal encouraged M. Delcasse’s hopes 
and were given an extravagant interpretation by him; and 
how, on the other, its existence was reported to, or suspected 
by, the Germans, and then flatly denied by the British. 

The Lansdowne-Cambon negotiations seem to have ad- 
vanced to the pomt where the notes to be exchanged had 
already been drawn up and transmitted in written form to 
M. Delcasse for his final approval.’®* This was just at the 
moment when the Morocco Crisis was at its height, and he 
was fighting to persuade his colleagues to reject the Ger- 
man proposal for an international conference lie inter- 
preted the Lansdowne proposal as an assurance of a British 
alliance and armed support He used it as an argument to 
try to persuade President Loubet and t^e Cabinet to stand 
by him m refusing the German deraan'is. But, as we have 
seen, the Rouvier Cabinet and President Loubet declined 

163 Paul Cambon to Poincare, Sept 21, 1912, Au Sernce de la France, 
1, 218 f 

161 Both M Dclcaes^ and M Chaumie, Minister of Justice at the 
tune, appear to leave no doubt on this point M Delcasse, in a letter 
published m the Figaro of March 24, 1922, says “Le 6 juin jc n’avais 
que depms quarante-hmt heures I’offre anglais de concours” M Chaumi6, 
in notes on the decisive Cabinet meeting of June 6 made at the time 
and later published by his colleague in the Ministry of Justice, M. 
flienventl-Martm, in the Temps of March 19, 1922, says explicitly. “Ces 
ouvertures ne sont pas bomees de simples pourparlers; des notes dentes 
ont ddj& 4t4 eohangees” 
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to take the risk of war with Germany, and M. Delcasse 
resigned.**® 

In October, 1905, the Matin published a series of reve- 
lations concerning the events of M. Delcasse’s overthrow. 
They included the startling assertion, as coming from Del- 
casse, that he had been promised by the British Government 
that, in case of a German attack on France, the English fleet 
would be mobilized to seize the Kiel Canal and would land 
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein. The revelations made 
a sensation at the time, and have remained ever since 
something of a puzzle to historians, inasmuch as the British 
have always denied that they made any offer of albance or 
armed assistance to France. JVIr. Gooch suggests that Del- 
casse’s mistakenly wide interpretation of Britain’s attitude 
may be explained by the probability that Kmg Edward VII, 
during a visit to Paris, intimated to the French Minister 
that, in case of need, England would intervene on the 
French side *** One of the editors of Die Grosse Politik 
suggests that the offer came, not from Lord Lansdowne, but 
from Sir Francis Bertie.*** This British Ambassador in 
Paris was certainly strongly pro-French, but it is hardly 
hkely that he would have taken so serious a step without 
authorization, and there is no convincmg evidence that he 

On June 7, the German Charge d’Affaires m Paris re- 
ported (G P , XX, information coming from the owner of the 

Matm that regular offer of an offensive and defensive alliance with 
an anti-Oeimiin iiini has been made here”, but not yot accepted, partly 
on account of the effect on Rus’^ia, and ])arl!y because a majority of 
the Cabinet hoped still for a satisfactory Setllement with Germany. 
On the same dav. Flotow >\h 8 able to sound M Roiivier through their 
mutual confidential agent, and the French Premier had declared posi- 
tively that an Anglo-French alliance was out of the question It is 
quite possible that Delcasse, after his fall, may have given Pans news- 
paper editors a hint of the English proposals — both to justify his own 
policy, and with the idea that the news would be passed on to Germany 
and further irritate Anglo-German relations; c/ GP, XX, 623 note» 
and 6S1 note. 

Gooch, Ic, -p 343. Eckardstein, III, 105 

A Mendelssohn Bartholdy, in IFwsen ttnd Leben, Feb 1, 1925) 
cited by Dickinson, The International Anarchy, p. 129. note 1 
4 
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did so. Possibly the idea of landing 100,000 men in Hol- 
stein came from Sir John Fisher. It was the kind of strategy 
which he often urged and commended, and accords with his 
advice to King Edward in 1908- “We should ‘Copenhagen’ 
the German Fleet at Kiel a la Nelson.” Admiral Fisher’s 
idea may have been handed on to the French by Kmg 
Edward, or it may have come to them as a result of the 
direct naval “conversations” which the French and Eng- 
lish Staffs were already carrying on m 1905.'“® Sir John 
Fislier was a very lovable old sea dog, with all the freshness 
of the salt spray which he loved so w'ell, but he had an indis- 
creet habit of expressing himself promiscuously.”® At a 
dinner in December, 1905, he told Colonel Repington that 
“he was prepared, on his own responsibility, to order our 
fleets to go wherever they might be required. He told me 
that he had seen on paper Lord Lansdowne’s assurances to 
M. Cambon, and that they were quite distinct in their tenor. 
He had shown them to Sir Edward Grey, and declared that 
they were part of the engagements taken over from the last 
Government, and would hold good until rlenounced ” 

It is not at all unlikely that he conveyed to the French the 

Fisher, Memories and Records, I, 22, 47ff, 188, 207, 211, 
233, II, 176, 208ff, 218{, 225ff 

169 Grey, I, 74 , II, 2 Sir Alfred Beit and the Kaiser, in an interest- 
ing conversation soon after the Matin revelations, iissnined that the 
idea came from Fisher, GP, XX, 094 Fisher, Memories, p 49, in con- 
nection with this conversation, says “The German Emiicror did say 
to Beit that I was dangerous, and that he knew of mv ide.is as regards 
the Baltic being Germanf^s vulnerable spot. ,iud he had heard of my 
idea for ‘Copenhagemng’ the German Fleet But this last I niueh doubt 
He only said it because he knew it was what we ought to have done” 
ito For example, upon the news of Tirpitz’s dismissal, he addressed 
him a letter which got into a London ncws[iaper "Dear old Tirps 
Cheer up, old chap! Yours, till Hell freezes, Fisher”, Memories, p 
45. To a Russian Grand Duchess, who had written him of a picnic, 
pleasant except for the gnats biting her ankles, he telegraphed- “I wish 
to God I had been one of the gnats'’, ihid , p 231 Winston Churchill 
(The World Crisis, pp 72-79) paints a brilliant picture of Fisher and of 
his indiscretion in the “Bacon letters affair” 
tTl Repington, First World War, p 4. 
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prospect of British naval support and a British diversion 
upon the German rear in Holstein or Pomerania. 

At any rate, it seems clear that M. Delcasse greatly 
exag^rated the nature of Lord Lansdowne’s offer, what- 
ever assurances he may have received from other high Eng- 
lish sources. Perhaps, the wish being father to the thought, 
he really believed that Lord Lansdowne was holding out the 
offer of a British alliance. Perhaps he was deliberately 
overstating its character, in order to persuade his hesitating 
colleagues to stand firm against Germany. In either case, 
here was a dangerous example of the way Frenchmen of his 
character would misinterpret, either unconsciously or de- 
liberately, proposals contemplating something more than\ 
mere diplomatic support. It should have been a warning 
to Sir Edward Grey of the danger of permitting the n8.val 
and military “conversations,” and of the later exchange of 
notes with M Cambon in 1912 — the danger of arousing 
expectations and involving obligations at Pans that Eng- 
land would come in on the side of France in case of a 
European war. 

It is equally interesting to note the German suspicions 
of an Anglo-Fiench alliance,”- and the flat denials on the 
part of the British. On June 16, 1905, Lord Lansdowne told 
the German Ambassador that “the news that England had 
offered France an offensive and defensive alliance was com- 
pletely fictitious [voUkommen crfunden]. Since Lord 
Lansdowne rejected the alliance rumor with the greatest 
decisiveness and without equivocation! as made out of air,” 
the Ambassador said he would regard the subject as settled. 
He did not think that Lord Lansdowne. after suchfa dowrw 
right declaration, was capable of trying to deceive.^''® 

But a few' days later, Count Metternich received further 

1T2GP, XX, 494, 6I5f, 623ff, 6341, 638ff, 662ff, and Flotow’s 
rrpoit of Juno 7 (see above, note 165) 

17S Mettemioh to Bulow, June 16 1905; GP. XX, 630 Cf. also 
Gooch. Ic , v 342 f. 
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information, apparently coming through confidential 
sources fi .om M. Rouvier himself, that England had prom- 
ised naval aid to France. He therefore asked Lord Lans- 
downe about it, tactfully saying that he did so unofficially, 
without instructions from Berlin; 

Lord Lansdownc replied that I knew that diplomatic 
support was assured to the French Government within the 
corners of the Anglo-French Agreement This has the 
natural result that the questions which the Agreement 
touched would be discussed by the two Governments in 
friendly fashion, and the most suitable ways and means 
would be considered to maintain uniinpaired the various 
points of the Agreement The question of an alliance with 
France, However, had never been discussed in the English 
Cabinet, nor had an English alliance ev cr been offered to the 
French Government cither in recent times or earlier How- 
ever, he would not conceal from me that in the eventuality, 
which he however regarded as n holly out of the question, 
that Germany should light-heartedly let loose a war against 
France, one could not foresee how far public opinion in 
England would drive the Government to the support of 
[ France.i^* 

Similarly, in October, 1905, Lord Lansdowne’s Under 
Secretary, Sir Thomas Sanderson, felt obliged by the Matin 
revelations to reiterate the denial. 

The English Government has never held out to the 
French Government the prospect of military aid A possible 
rupture between France and Germany has never been even 
discussed by the Government, and the promise of landing 
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein belongs to the realm of 
msdh . . . [Sanderson said] Perhaps French imagination 
played some part in this. One could well imagine Delcasse 
had said to his colleagues that he w’as convinced that Eng- 
land would stand beside France in case of a Franco-German 
war This subjective conception, supposing Delcass6 had 
it, was however very different from an English promise O'^ 
'^4 Mettermch to Billow, June 28, 1905, G P , XX, 638. 
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an English offer of assistance. These had never been made, 
and, as he had said, the eventuality of a war between 
Germany and France had never even been discussed on the 
English side 

In view of the seriousness with which the British Gov- 
ernment viewed the Morocco Crisis in the early summer 
of 1905, it is difficult to believe this last statement of 
Sanderson that “the eventuality of a war between Germany 
and France had never even been discussed on the Enghsh 
side.” Probably these sweeping denials were as correct in 
letter, and as misleading in spirit, as the similar denials 
made in Parliament later by Mr. Asi^uith and Sir Edward 
Grey after the Grey-Cambon exchange of notes in 1912. 

On December 11, 1905, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
formed a Cabinet, m which Sir Edward Grey replaced Lord 
Lansdowne at the Foreign Office Viscount Grey tells us 
in his engaging and charmingly written retrospect,”’ no 
doubt with perfect sincerity, that he accepted the post with 
reluctance It brought no joy to him or to his wufe, for it 
meant exile from his home m the countiy, from his fishing, 
from his walks in the woods. Perhaps his reluctance may 
unconsciously have been in part owmg to his lack of ex- 
perience. his inability to speak any foreign language, and 
also to a sense of inadequacy for the exacting work of the 
Foreign Office Perhaps also, in composing his memoirs, 
his realization of the failure of his long and sincere efforts 
to preserve the peace of Europe may have led him uncon- 
sciously in later years to exaggerate the reluctance with 
which he took office in 1905. But, as he tells us, he could 
not justify to his constituents or to his friends a refusal to 
take up the work. He seemed as well qualified as any one 
in the Liberal Party. 

i7fl Mettomich to Bulow, Oct 9, 1905, GP, XX, 663 

178 Spender, htje oj Sir Henry Canxiibell-Banncnnan, II, 188 fF. 245 

177 Twenly-Fivt l>ar_ I. 59-^6 
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One of the first tasks which claimed his attention was 
to quiet the fears of the PVench. The Algeciras Conference 
was about to meet. Germany was thought to be pursuing a 
threatening policy, and the French were nervous to know 
whether the new Liberal Government would sustain the 
assurances of Lord Lansdowne, or go even further. On 
January 10 and 15, 1906, Cambon asked Grey the press- 
ing question whether the British Government “would be 
prepared to render France armed assistance,” in case of 
German aggression, and whether it would sanction the con- 
tinuation of the naval and military conversations. Grey 
replied that he could not at the moment make any prom- 
ises, as the Ministers were all dispersed, taking part in the 
elections. He could only state as his personal opinion, 
adopting the attitude of Lord Lansdowne, that if France 
were to be attacked by Germany in consequence of a ques- 
tion arising out of the Morocco Agreement, public opinion 
in England would be strongly moved in favor of France. 
As to the naval and military conversations which had been 
going on, the former had been direct between the French 
and English Naval Staffs. They were already on a satis- 
factory basis, having been conducted on the English side 
by Sir John Fisher. But the plans for military cooperation 
were less satisfactorjq Ixiing atdhe moment in the hands of 
an unofficial intermediary. Between January 10 and 15, 
however. Sir Edward Grey had managed to see the Secre- 
tary for War, Mr. Haldane, at an election meeting in 
Northumberland. Mr. Haldane had authorized Grey to say 
that these military communications might now proceed 
directly and officially between General Grierson and the 
French Military Attache, but it must be understood that 
these communications did not commit either Government.!^* 

The story of the new turn now given to the military 

118 Grey to Bertie, British Ambassador m Pans, Jan 10, 15, 1906; 
Grey, I, 70-74 
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conversations has been interestingly told by the intermedi- 
ary in question, Colonel Repington, the mihtary corre- 
spondent of the London Times Although Anglo-German 
tension was relaxed at the moment and there seemed to be 
a prospect of better relations between the two coun tries, 
Colonel Repington wrote an alarm article in the Times of 
December 27, which gave a warning of what he supposed 
to be Gennany’s threatening intentions. Next day, in re- 
sponse to it, he receiv'ed a visit from Major Huguet, the 
French Mihtary Attache, dined with him, and was told that 
the French Embassy people w'ere greatly worried about the 
general situation. Sir Edward Grey, who had just taken 
over the Foreign Office, had not renewed the assurances 
given by Lord Lansdowiie, and M. Cainbon was at the mo- 
ment absent in lYance. Major Huguet said he knew the 
British navy was ready, and he trusted it, but he did not 
know what it would do to cooperate in case of trouble. 
The French Army also was ready, but he feared the Ger- 
mans might attack suddenly, probably through Belgium. 
He therefore ivanted the British to stiffen the Belgians, 
if war came. Colonel Repington at once reported this by 
letter to Sir Edwaid Grey. A couple of days later he dis- 
cussed the whole situation at dinner with Sir John Fisher, 
who said he had perfect confidence in the navy and was 
preparetl to order it to go wherever it might be required. 
On New Year’s Day Repington received the reply from 
Grey: “I am interested to hear of your conversation with 
the French Alilitarj' Attache. I can only say that I have 
not receded from anything Lord Lansdowne said to the 
French, and have no hesitation in affirming it.” Colonel 
Repington then dined with General Grierson, Head of the 
Operations Bureau, who told him that, on the assumption 


ir» Repington, The First H’orfd War, ch i 

isoMettemich to Bulow, Dec, 4, 20, 1905, GT, XX, 681, 685 

isi Repington. p 4 
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that Gormany violated Belgium, England could put two 
divisions mto Namur by the thirteenth day of mobilization, 
and the Field Army, such as it then was, into Antwerp by 
the thirty-second day. After getting the approval of vari- 
ous oflScials, including Sir George Clark, Secretary of the 
Imperial Defense Committee, Colonel Rcpmgton saw Major 
Huguet again, and gave him a short list of questions to be 
submitted to the French General Staff. Major Huguet hur- 
ried to France and soon brought back a set of interesting 
and satisfactory answers which he was able to show to 
Colonel Repington on January 12 With the authoriza- 
tion of Haldane and Grey these then became the basis for 
official discussions direct between the French and British 
mihtary authorities through Major Huguet and General 
Grierson. 

Sir Edward Grey returned to London on January 26 and 
found !M. Cambon anxiously waiting for a more definite 
statement as to whether Franco could count upon British 
assistance. After talking further with Haldane and the 
Prime Minister, but without accepting the latter's sugges- 
tion that the statement to be made to Cambon should be 
approved m a meeting of the whole Cabinet, Grey gave 
Cambon his momentous answer on January 31. The long 
summary of it wdiich he sent to Bertie in Pans shows clearly 
enough its double character. With one hand he held out 
what he withdrew with the other. He encouraged the 
French to expect aid, if needed; but he made no promises 
of armed support and reserved liberty of action. He told 
M. Cambon encouragingly that since their last interviews 
on January 10 and 15, 

A good deal of progress lias been made Our military 
and naval authorities had been m communication with the 
French, and 1 assumed that all preparations were ready, so 

182 Jlepington's questions and the French replies, printed tbid, pp 

6-10 
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that, if a crisis arose, no time would have been lost for 
want of a formal engagement . . I had taken an oppor- 
tunity of expressing to Count Metternich my personal opin- 
ion, which I understood Lord Lansdowne had also expressed 
to him [Gambon] as a personal opinion, that, in the event 
of an attack ujion France by Germany arising out of our 
Morocco Agreement, public feeling in England would be so 
strong that no British Government could remain neutralA®® 

Sir Edward Grey also pointer! out to M Gambon the 
possible disadvantages to France of making a more formal 
stateinenCQf Anglo-F’rench relations at present, under the 
Agreement of 1904, France harl an absolutely free hand in 
Morocco, with the promise of English diplomatic support; 
but, if England extended her promise beyond this, and 
made a formal alliance which might involve her in war, he 
was sure the British Cabinet would say that England must 
from time to time be consulted with regard to French 
policy in Moiocco, and, if need be, be free to ask for altera- 
tions in French policy to avoid w'ar. Was not the present 
situation so satisfactory that it was better not to alter it 
by a more formal engagement? 

INI Gambon was not convmced by this. He pointed out 
that if the Conference broke up, and Germany placed her- 
self behind the Sultan, “war might arise so suddenly that 
the need for action would be a question not of days, but of 
minutes, and that, if it was necessary for the British Gov- 
ernment to consult, and to wait for manifestations of Eng- 
lish pubhc opinion, it might be too late to be of use.” 

To M. Gambon’s request for “some form of assurance 
which might be given in conversation,” Grey rephed that he 
could give no such formal assurance, 

188 Grey to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey, I, 76 For Grey's conver- 
sation with Metternich, here referred to, see Grey, I, 80, and GP , 
XXI, 45-51 ; and for Lansdowne’s statement to Metternich, which Grey 
now adopted as his own, see above at note 174 
184 Grey to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey, I, 77 
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without ^.iibmitting it to the Cabinet and getting their au- 
thority, and that were I to submit the question to the Cabi- 
net I was not sure that they would say that this was too 
serious a matter to be dealt with by a verbal engagement 
but must be put m writing As far as their good disposition 
towards France was concerned, I should have no hesitation 
in submitting such a question to the present Cabinet Some 
of those in the Cabinet who were most attached to peace 
were those also who were the best friends of Fiance, but, 
though I had no doubt about the 'good disposition of the 
Cabinet, I did think there would be difficulties in putting 
such an undertaking in writing It could not be given un- 
conditionally, and it would be difficult to describe the con- 
ditions It amounted, in fact, to this, that, if any change 
was made, it must be to change the “Entente” into a defen- 
sive alliance That was a great and formal change, and I 
again submitted to M Cambon as to whether the foicc of 
circumstances bringing England and Fiance together was 
not stronger than any assurance in words which could be 
given at this moment I said that it might be that the pres- 
sure of circumstances — the activity of (Jermanv, for instance 
— might eventually transform the “Entente” into a defensive 
alliance between ourselves and France, but I did not think 
that the pressure of circumstances was so great as to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of such a change yet I also told him 
that, should such a defensive alliance be formed, it was too 
serious a matter to be kept secret from Parliament The 
Government could conclude it without the assent of Parlia- 
ment, but it would have to be published afterwards No 
British Government could commit the country to such a 
serious thing and keep the engagement secret.’®® 

When M. Cambon, in summing up, dwelt upon Grey’s 
expression of personal opinion that “in the event of an 
attack by Germany upon France, no British Government 
could remain neutral,” Grey was careful to point out that 
“a jjersonal opinion was not a thing upon which, in so seri- 
185 Grei’- to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey. I, 77-78 
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ous a matter, a policy could be founded,” and added: 
“Much would depend as to the manner in which the war 
broke out between Germany and France. I did not think 
people in England would be prepared to fight to put France 
in possession of Morocco. They would say that France 
should wait for opportunities and be content to take time, 
and that it was unreasonable to hurry matters to the "point 
of war. But if, on the other hand, it appeared that the war 
was forced upon France by Germany to break up the Anglo- 
French ‘Entente,’ public opinion would undoubtedly be 
very strong on the side of France. ... If the French Gov- 
ernment desired it, it would lie possible at an^ time to 
reopen the conversation. Events might change, but, as 
things iiere at present, I did not think it necessary to press 
the question of a defensive alliance.” 

This long and critical interview, which w"e have tried to 
summarize without bias or essential omissions, is significant 
for several reasons In the first place, it reveals Sir Edward 
Grey’s very strong sympathy with France, his evident de-^ 
sire to go as far as possible in giving her diplomatic support, 
but at the same time his unwillingness to make any formal 
engagement, written or verbal, which might bind England 
to go to war. Such an engagement must be sanctioned 
by Parliament, but it w'as very unlikely that Parliament 
would assent Moreover, it would greatly mcre^e the 
irritation between England and Germany. He gave France 
as much encouragement as he could, without going to the 
point where he thought he ought to inform the Cabinet 
and Parliament. He was satisfied in his own mind that 
he had avoided changing the Entente into a formal 
alliance. As he wrote to his wife next day, in a letter 
which she was never to reeul on account of the carriage 
accident which caused her sudden and tragic death: “I 
had tremendously difficult talk and work yesterday, and 
Grev to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey, I, 7S-79. 
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very importEuit. I do not know that I did well, but I did 
honestly.” 

In the second place, Sir Edward approved and confirmed 
the ofiicial military and naval conversations between the 
British and French Staffs. He assumed, as he told M. Gam- 
bon, “that all preparations are ready.” As will be indicated 
further on, Haldane at once set very actively to work to 
reorganize the British Army and prepare for its coopera- 
tion with the French. These preparations continued right 
down to the outbreak of war in 1914, and inevitably came 
to invoh’e England in increasingly binding obligations of 
honor to support France m case of a Euiopean war arising 
out of any question whatsoever- — not merely one arising out 
of the Morocco question — provided that France did not 
appear to be the active aggi-essor. Probably Sir Edward 
Grey did not at the tune see the full implications and 
danger of these “conversations ” But his Prime Minister 
saw them. For we know that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman wrote to Lord Ripon on February 2, a couple of 
days after Grey’s talk with C’amlxin “Gambon appears 
satisfied. But I do not like the stress laid upon joint prep- 
arations. It comes very close to an honorable undertaking, 
and it will be known on both sides of the Rhine. But let 
us hope for the best.” He showed a true prophetic in- 
stinct, but it was submerged and lost to sight under the se- 
cret activities of the military authorities and the Foreign 
Secretary’s strange silence or ignorance in regard to them 
for the next five years. It was not until 1912 that circum- 
stances caused the military and naval “conversations” to be 
revealed to the whole Cabinet, and not until Grey’s speed 

187 Grey, I, 79 

188 Spender, L/ije oj Rir Henry CatnpbtU-Bamierman, II, 2S7 la 
spite of his jubt inis(rivmK.8, the Prime Mimctei apiieKi>, however, to ha\e 
acquieseed m the military conver.nitioiiH, provided they “were not talkeq 
about” and “should not commit either Government”, if we art' to believe 
the statement a of Haldane (Before the War, p 162), and Rcpington, 
tp 13) 
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on August 3, 1914, that Parliament and the British public 
had any inkling of them. 

In the third place, neither Sir Edward Grey’s statement 
to M. Cambon, nor his approval of the naval and military 
conversations, was made with the knowledge and sanction 
of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister had written him on 
January 2T “Would you like the answer to the French to 
be confirmed by a Cabinet before it is given?’’ He sug- 
gested the 30th, the 31st, or the 1st of February. Viscount 
Grey in his memoirs says he has no recollection or record 
of any answer to this question His only explanations of 
why no Cabinet sanction was given are rather feeble: the 
Ministers were dispersed seeing to the elections, and the 
earliest date suggested by the Prime Minister was January 
30. and “the French had been kept long enough waiting for 
a reply.’’ But, as his interview with Cambon did not 
take place until the 31st. this is hardly a satisfactory expla^ 
nation Moreover, a Cabinet meeting was actually held on 
this very day.''” It would have therefore been perfectly 
easy for him to have pursued the proper course of consult- 
ing the Cabinet before talking with Cambon. or at least of 
infoiming his colleagues immediately afterwards of what he 
had said to the French and of the naval and military con- 
versations which were already going on. But he did not do 
so. Why? One can only conjecture as to this strange 
aspect of his psychology. Possibly he felt that his talks 
with Campbell-Bannerman and Haldane after reaching 
London gave sufficient sanction. Possibly he considered 
that he was merely continuing Lord Lansdowne’s policjq 
and that a continuation of policy in a matter like foreign 
affairs, which is not ordinarily supposed to be radically 
altered by change in parties, did not need to be brought 
before a new Cabinet Perhaps he feared that the more 

188 Grey, I, 84. 

i»« Grf'V. 1. 84 Lort'burn llow the War Come p 80 f 
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cautious and pacifically inclined members of the Cabinet, 
like Mr. Morley and Lord Loreburn, and even the Prime 
Minister himself, would not be willing to go as far as he 
himself did in encouraging the French and in making joint 
military preparations. Throughout his memoirs and in his 
dealings with the Germans, as revealed in the new German 
documents, one finds that Sir Edward Grey had a very 
strong undercurrent of sympathy with the French and a 
correspondingly strong suspicion of Germany’s intentions. 
Probably therefore he preferred to be free to give Cambon 
his personal friendly views, in a way that he might not have 
been able to do, if a Cabinet had discussed the subject and 
adopted a formal statement of policy which would have 
tied his hands. 

At any rate he concealed the matter from the majority 
of his colleagues m a way which seems hardly to accord 
with the seeming honesty and frankness of his memoirs. 
He entered upon that slippery path of thinking that he 
could encourage the French with joint military prepara- 
tions, and yet keep his “hands free” — a fatal double policy 
which he pursued for eight years After the War, with more 
experience and with a realization of the seriousness of the 
criticisms of men like Lord Loreburn, he admits m his 
memoirs, rather sadly and regretfully, “I think there should 
have been a Cabinet.” In this he is right 

Lord Haldane has left an account of these secret prepa- 
rations for military cooperation with France He has told 
how, in the midst of the General Election of January, 1906, 
he “at once went to London, summoned the heads of the 
British General Staff, and saw the French Military Attache, 
Colonel Huguet, a man of sense and ability. I became 
aware at once that there w'as a new army problem. It was, 

iB2Grey, I, 84, and aRain, p 96 "I liave always regretted that 
the military conversations were not brought before the Cabinet at 
once . this would have av oided unnecessary suspicion ” 
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how to mobilize and concentrate at a place of assembly to 
be opposite the Belgian frontier, a force calculated as ade- 
quate (with the assistance of Russian pressure in the East) 
to make up for the inadequacy of the French armies for 
their great task of defending the entire French frontier from 
Dunkirk down to Belfort, or even farther south, if Italy 
should join the Triple Alliance in an attack.” He began 
therefore at once to organize a British expeditionary force 
which should cooperate with the French to solve this prob- 
lem. Impressed with the importance of high morale and 
quality in modern warfare, he believed that even a small 
force, if sufficiently long and closely trained, added to 
French and Russian troops, would be able to defeat any 
German attempt to invade and dismember France. A close 
investigation showed that it was not possible under the 
existing conditions to put in the field more than about 
80,000 men, and these only after an interval of over two 
months The French naturally pointed out that so slow- 
moving a machine would be of little use to them; they 
iriiglit be destroyed before it arrived In their interests, 
therefore, Haldane had to make “a complete revolution m 
the organization of the British Army.” He accomplished 
this by the end of 1910 He made it possible “rapidly to 
mobilize, not only 100,000, but 100,000 men, to transport 
them, with the aid of the navy, to a place of concentration 
which had been settled between the Staffs of France and 
Britain, and to have them at their appomted place within 
tw'elve days.” 

In view' of Lord Haldane's own statements of how he 
saw Colonel Huguet, personally authorized the direct nego- 
tiations between the French and British Staffs represented 
by Huguet and Gnerson, and at once reorganized the British 

193 Haldane, Before the War, p 30, see also pp 28-35 and 156-182 

i»« Haldane, p 32, If Haldane is coircet, General Grierson’s assur 
ancos to Repington, referred to above at note 182, appear to hai c been 
unduly outimistic >99 Haldane, p 33 
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Army for cooperation with the Fiench, a sinister light is 
thrown on the obliquity of the British secret preparations 
and the denials of their existence, by a statement which 
Lord Haldane himself made to the German Ambassador in 
London. It was occasioned by a French deputy who had 
inconsiderately interpellated M. Clemenceau as to the 
existence of an Anglo-French military convention. M. 
Clemenceau had replied evasively, seeming to admit a naval, 
but not a military, convention This had naturally roused 
German fears and suspicions, especially in view of Sir John 
Fisher's sweeping reorganization of the British Navy, his 
beginning of the building of dreadnoughts,’®" and the 
threatening speech of one of the civil Ixirds of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Arthur Lee, that the British Pleet would 
know how to strike the first blow before the other party had 
read the news in the papers. When questioned by Count 
Metternich in regard to Clemenccau's declaration, Lord 
Haldane made a sweeping denial which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the facts. Taken in conjunction with the 
secret Anglo-French “conversations” and preparations which 
had been going on for more than a year, it made an impres- 
sion in Berlm which may be seen from tlie Kaiser’s marginal 
notes. According to Count Metternich’s report 

Mr Haldane replied most definitely that a military con- 
vention between France and England did not e.xist, and had 
not existed; and also that no preparations had been made 
for the conclusion of one Whether non-committal con- 
versations between English and French military persons had 
taken place or not, he did not know [Kaiser “Impudence’ 
He, the Minister of a Parliamentary country, not supposed 
to know that! He lies!”] At any rate, no English officer 
has been authorized by the English Government [Kaiser. 
“Indeed! He did it himself 1”] to prepare military arrange- 
ments with a French military person for the eventuality of 
190 Fi.sher, Memories and Records, II, 65 £f , 128-153 
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war. It wafs possible that a General Staff Officer of one 
country might have expressed himself to the General Staff 
Officer of another country as to war-like eventualities He, 
the Minister of War, however, knew nothing of this [Kaiser; 
“Magnificent lies'”] 

In the course' of these Anglo-French joint military prep- 
arations, British and French Staff Officers thoroughly 
recoiinoitered the ground upon which their armies were to 
fight in Belgium and in Fiance. Sir Henry Wilson, 
Director of Mibtary Operations, spent his holidays going 
all over it on his bicycle The whole wall of his London 
office was covered b}' a gigantic map of Belgium, mdicating 
the practicalilc roads which armies might follow. "He was 
deeply in the secrets of the French General Staff. For 
years he had been laboring with one object, that, if_war 
came, wo should act immediately on the side of France. 
He was sure that war would come sooner or later.” 

Not only the French, hut the Rus.sians also, soon came 
to count upon Haldane’s Exp^itionary Force as a certain 
and essential part of their strategic plans in case of a war 
against Germany. This is significantly indicated, at least 
as early as 1911. in the secret report, since published by the 
Bolshevists, of the annual conference betw'een the heads of 
the French and Russian Staffs. In August, 1911, at Krasnoe 
Selo, General Dubail was able to assure his Russian col- 
leagues, as a matter of course, “that the French army would 
concentrate as quickly as the German army, and that from 
the twclith da> it would be in a position to take the offen- 
sive against Gennany, with the aid of the English army on 
its left wing," that is, on the Belgian frontier."** 

iBT Mottemich to Bulow, Jan 31 1907, GP, XXI, 469 On Gprman 
fears and suspicions of British naval and militarj intentions, 1904 to 
1907, SCO (tP , \1X, SCil-SSO. "The Firi-t Germun-English War Scare”; XX, 
599-698, XXI, 421-521 , and Tirpitz, PoUmche Dokumente . Der Aujbau der 
deutschen Weltmarhl, 14 ff las Churchill, Tht World Citais, p 53 

109 Protocol of the setenth annual Franco-Russian Militarj Confer- 
ence, Aug , 31 , 191 1 , L N , II, 421 , M F,Il , p 698 As early as the annual 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE OF 1907 

An Anglo-Russian Entente, settling the long-standing 
sources of fraction between the two countries in the Middle 
East, was an obvious complement to the Anglo-French 
Entente. It appears to have been discussed between King 
Edward VII and M Izvolski during the Russo-Japanese 
War, and to have been warmly received by him and some 
of the Russian Liberals, though not by the Tsar and the 
Russian reactionaries and mihtansts 

Izvolski, though occupying at the time the compara- 
tively unimportant diplomatic post at Copenhagen, was 
already ambitiously counting upon promotion to a more 
important position, either as ambassador at one of the great 
capitals of Europe, or as Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He was naturally flattered to be made the recipient 
by King Edward of a proposal of such far-reachmg possi- 
bilities. Henceforth he made it one of the cardinal aims of 
his policy. He saw that Russia was greatly weakened by 
her war with Japan (which he declares he had tried to 
avert), and that the Franco-Russian .Alliance had conse- 

confcrence of 1908, the Anglo-Frenth connection bud become so close 
that the French officers persuaded the Russians to agree to mobilize 
all their forces even in case of a Oemn.in mobilization againtl England 
A Zaiontchkov ski, Lcs Allies contra la Jiunsic (Pans, 1926), pp 20-21 

200 The Memoirs of Alexander IswolttKy (London 1920), pp 20 35, 
81 ff , Ph Crozier, “L’Autriche et I'Av ant-guerre”, m Revue de. France, 
April 1, 1921, pp 275-277 According to Witte (Georges Louis, Camelb, 
Pans, 1926, II, 63 f , Dillon, Eclipse of Russia, pp 350-353, Witte, Mem- 
oirs, pp 432-434), Edward VII sent to him, Witte, on hi» wav back from 
Poitsmouth, N H , m Sept , 1905, the draft of an Anglo-Russian accord 
This may be the basis for “NickyV' letter to “Willy" of Nov 10/23, 1905 
(GP, XIX, 523) “England is trying hard to get UB round for an under- 
standing about Asiatic frontier questions and this directly after the 
renewed Anglo-Japanese alliance! I have not the slightest wish to 
open negotiations with hei, and so it will drop of itssilf” Sidney Lee, 
King Edward VII, II, 308 f, mentions only an invitation from Edw'ard 
VII to Witte to visit England, but eavs nothing of the draft of an Anglo- 
Russian accord For King Edward's urging upon Izvolski an Anglo- 
Russion Entente in a conversation at Copenhagen in April, 1904, see tbid 
11, 284 £f. 
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quently lost weight in the balance as compared with the 
Triple Alliance. Both Russia and the Franco-Russian com- 
bination needed the strengthenmg which would come from 
closer relations with the greatest sea-power in the world. 

Izvolski believed that Russia was subject to two serious 
dangers One was a possible renewal of trouble with Japan, 
who had made humiliating demands at Portsmouth and was 
suspected of preparing for a new struggle in the Far East.^®^ 
Russia needed long years of peace to recover from the effects 
of the war, and the only method to assure it was to make 
certain that the Japanese would remain quiet. The best 
way to accomplish this was to come to an understanding 
with them by a virtual partition of interests in Manchuria 
by a secret treaty, though pubhely both were pledged to an 
observance of the “open door ” The natural bridge between 
Russia and Japan was England, Japan)s ally since 1902. A 
rapprochenioit with England would facilitate a sincere 
reconciliation with Japan, fortify Russia’s position as an 
ally of JVance, and give a new and more solid basis to the 
somewhat w'caliened Franco-Russian Alliance. 

The other danger for Russia was that trouble might de- 
velop with England as a result of the long-standing con- 
flict of interests in the Near and Middle East. Men still 
remembered the Ciiinean War, the strained situation when 
the British Fleet threatened the Dardanelles m 1878, and 
the Pendjeh incident which nearly led to war between the 
two countries in 1885. More recently the Dogger Bank 
Affair and other incidents of the Russo-Japanese War had 
inflamed popular feeling in both countries. But a conflict 
with England would throw Russia into the arms of Ger- 
many, and this would endanger the Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance which was the foundation rock of Russian policy, m 
spite of the disappointments which both allies had suffered 
in connection with it On the other hand, if Russia could 

301 GJP , XXV, 25, 28, 53 ff , 233 f 
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wipe the slate clean of her rivalries and quarrels with Great 
Britain, this would greatly strengthen her own international 
position. It would allow her to return to an active forward 
policy in the Balkans after being checkmated in the Far 
East. It would also be w'elcomed by France, who would be 
glad to see her ally and her new' friend on better terms with 
one another. An Anglo-Russian Entente and a reconcilia- 
tion with Japan might tend toward the formation of a 
quadruple combination which would quite outmatch the 
Triple Alliance and could hold in check Austrian ambitions 
m'the Balkans and German ambitions m Turkey This 
therefore was the program which Izvolski determined to 
carry out upon taking up his new position of Russian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in May. 1906 

King Edward and Sir Edward Grey were also favorable 
to an understanding with Russia. The first Morocco crisis 
and the gi’owing German navy had filled them with sus- 
picions of Germany’s intentions and with the desire to re- 
move the danger of Russian enmity in case of possible 
trouble with Germany Sir Chaides Hardinge was another 
ardent advocate of a rapprochement wuth Russia. He had 
been British Ambassador at St. Petersburg since 1904, but 
w'as recalled in the fall of 1905 to become Permanent Under 
Secretary in place of Sir Thomas Sanderson. He took pains 
to explain in St Petersburg and London that his recall 
would afford him an opportunity to w’ork with further 
success for close Anglo-Russian relations Henceforth 
he was to exert a strong pro-Russian influence on Sir 
Edward Grey in the direction of creating the group of 
Powers which came to be knowm as the Triple Entente. In 
this he was actively seconded by Sir Arthur Nicolson who 
went to St. Petersburg in his place.-'*® 

Within a few months after Izvolski took over the For- 
eign Office from Count Lamsdorf, the Anglo-Russian nego- 
2«2 G P . XXV, 3, 10 208 Grey, I. 155 ff 
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tiations were well under way. In passing through Berlin 
on October 29, 1906, Izvolski admitted that, owing tn fears 
of Japan’s aggressive intentions, he was compelled to seek 
an understanding with England concerning Tibet, Afghanis- 
tan, and Persia.^"^ Grey and Nicolson worked out draft 
proposals These provided for the partition of Persia 
into spheres of influence This idea at first met with no 
approval in St. Petersburg. Russian imperialists demanded 
that Persia come entirely under Russian influence, and that 
Russia must build a trans- Persian railway and press on to 
the Persian Gulf. But Izvolski believed such an aggressive 
policy was impossible of realization and likely to lead to a 
conflict with England So the English proposal for a par- 
tition of Persia into English and Russian spheres of influx 
cnee w’as adopted In March, 1907, the visit of a Russiara 
fleet to Portsmouth foreshadowed the coming Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement. Upon King Edward’s invitation, a depu- 
tation of Russian officers and sailors visited London, were 
entertained as guests at the Admiralty, and given a special 
show in their honor at the Hippodrome. After a banquet m 
the evening, there was a gala performance for them at the 
Alliambra, attended by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir John Fisher, and Sir Edward Grey. “It has certainly 
never happened before,’’ commented the German Ambassa- 
dor, “that an English Minister of Foreign Affairs has gone 
to a variety theatre to greet foreign guests.” 

But, as in the case of the Franco-Russian negotiations 
two decades earlier, the divergence in political ideals on the 
Seme and the Neva had delayed an understanding, so now 
the dn’crgence between English liberalism and Russian 
autocracy hampered the conclusion of a settlement. The 

204 GF* , XX, 39 ft , XXV, 233 f 

20B Grey to Nicolson, Nov 6, 1906, Grey, I, 156 

!«« Russian Ministerial Council of Feb 1/14, 1907, Siebert-Schremer, 
p 474 ff 

2»7 MrtternK li to TMtiirscliUy Mar 28, 1907, GP, XXV. 32 note 
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Russian reaetionaries and militarists, and also the Tsar, 
were at first opposed to a rapprochement with England. 
Izvolski later told Sir Edward Grey that he eventually had 
great difficulty in getting it accepted.**’® In England like- 
wise the criticism in the Liberal Press of Russian pogroms, 
the oppressive character of Tsarist absolutism, the suspen- 
sion of the Duma, and the misunderstanding and friction 
caused by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s phrase, "La 
Duma est morte; vive la Duma'”, did not facilitate the 
work of Grey, Hardinge and Nicolson.-”® Nevertheless, the 
gulf was eventually bridged, owing apparently more to the 
eagerness and pressure of the British, rather than the Rus- 
sian, Foreign Office.-'” 

Another cause of delay was the English desire that Rus- 
sia should come to a satisfactory reconciliation with Japan. 
Grey held it important that the Russo-Japanese and Anglo- 
Russian negotiations should proceed simultaneously and be 
concluded practically pari passu-" As it happened, the 
Russian agreement with Japan was finally signed on July 
30, 1907, a month before that with England It included 
a mutual declaration to respect the status quo and the 
rights of one another in the Far East, and a recognition of 
the independence and territorial integrity of China and the 
prmciple of the “open door ” These laudable clauses 
were made known to Germany, but there were evidently 
secret supplementary clauses, because the secret Russo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1910 speaks of the demarcation of 

208 Grey, I, 177 Cf also Grey to Nttolson, No\ 6, 1906 (Grey, I, 
156) “Of course, I understand M IzvoNki’s difficulty with the military 
party”, and GP, XXV, 40 £f 

SOS Grey, I, 149 ff , GP, XXV, 2111 

210 This, at any rate was the impression of German observers, cf 
GP., XXV, 5, 21, 27, 54, 67 

211 Grey to Nicolson, Apnl 1, 1907, Grey, I, 158 

212 See the text in A M Pooley, The Secret Memoirs of Count 
Tadasu Haywihi (London, 1915), pp 224-238, 327-328 Cf also G P , XXU 
67, and XXV, 53-64 
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spheres of interest in Manchuria “as defined in the supple- 
mentary article to the Secret Treaty of 1907.” And in 
reality an astonished and disillusioned world, which had 
counted upon Russo-Japanese rivalry to see to it that the 
“open door” was preserved in Manchuria, soon discovered 
that the two empires which had so recently engaged in 
deadly struggle, had found it convenient to pool their inter- 
ests in exploiting Manchuria to the practical exclusion of 
third parties. In various underhand ways, and in virtual 
defiance of their public declarations in favor of the principle 
of equal commercial opportunities for all, they practically 
partitioned Manchuria between themselves The Russo- 
Japanese Treaty of July 30. 1007 had been preceded by an 
agreement settling commercial and fishery questions 
arising out of the Treaty of Portsmouth between the two 
countries, and also by a treaty between Japan and France, 
providing for their mutual interests in the Far East.®*® 
These treaties of Japan with Russia and France, together 
w'lth her alliance with England, renewed in 1905, estab- 
lished a basis for friendly cooperation in the Far East on 
the part of the three Western Powers who were soon to 
form the so-called Triple Entente. Germany felt diplo- 
matically isolated She put out some feelers to President 
Roosevelt for an Entente with the United States for the 
preservation of China and of their mutual interests in the 
Far East But these feelers were not successful.-’** 

Finally, on August 31, 1907, there was signed the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement dealing with the Middle East — Tibet, 

213 Siebert-Schreincr, p 17 

214 Ibid , pp S-43 CiP, XXXII, pas^m T F Millard, Amenca 
and Ihc Far Eastern Question (New York. 1909), chs w-xx S K Horn- 
beck, Contemporary Politics in ihc Far East (New York, 1916), ch xv 
() Kitinko, Die Orossviacht( in O'^tasien (Hiinihiirp, 1923), pp 3(^343, 
Tyler Dennett, Amencans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922) 

-If* July 28. 1907, cf Poolev, I r , pp 229 ff 

aiejune 10, 1907; ibid, pp 212-223, 325-6, and GP . XXV, 53ff* 
67 6:. 217 GP.. XXV, 67-99 
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Afghanisten, and Persia.-’® Both contracting Powers rec- 
ognized the territorial integrity of Tibet under the suze- 
rainty of China, and agreed not to interfere with the 
country’s internal concerns or attempt to secure special 
concessions there. The land of the Lamas was to remain 
a barrier between the Russian bear and the British lion in 
India. 

As to Afghanistan, in return for an English promise not 
to occupy or annex it so long as the Ameer fulfilled his obli- 
gations, Russia declared the country to be outside her 
sphere of influence; she withdrew her diplomatic agents 
from Herat and agreed to deal with the Ameer only through 
the British authorities. Afgliaiiistan therefore was no 
longer to be a field for Russian intrigue against India, and 
the Enghsh were freed from a great bugbear that had wor- 
ried them for a century. 

Persia was by far the most important subject of the 
Agreement. Though the preamble piously declared that the 
two Great Powers mutually agreed to respect the “integ- 
rity” and “mdependence” of Persia, the Agreement went on 
to divide Persia into three regions the northern and 
largest region, bordering on Russia and comprising the 
richest and most populous parts of Persia, was to be a Rus- 
sian sphere of influence, in which Great Britain would not 
seek for herself, or any third Powder, any concessions of a 
political or commercial nature. The southern region, 
largely barren desert but containing roads leading to India, 
was in like manner to be a British sphere, in which Russia 
would seek no concessions. Between these two lay a cen- 
tral neutral region, including the head of the Persian Gulf, 
in which neither Great Power was to seek concessions ex- 
cept in agreement with the other. In all this the Shah was 
not consulted in the least. A cartoon in Punch hit off the 

*18 For the text see British Foreign and State Papers, vol 100, 
pp 56Sff 
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arrangement aptly enough: the British lion and the Russian 
l)ear are seen mauling between them an unhappy Persian 
cat; the lion is saying to the bear, “Look here! You can 
play with his head, and I can play with his tail, and we can 
both stroke the small of his back”; while the poor cat 
moans, “I don’t remember having been consulted about 
this.” 

In his memoirs Viscount Grey jjgues, but unconvinc- 
ingly, that England had the Bt^r of the bargain: “What 
we gained by it was real — what Russia gained was ap- 
parent ” In fact, the revcise was true. Though Eng- 
land gained peace of mind in regard to the Indian frontier, 
she also lost much She lost her independence of action in 
Persia. Hitherto she had been free to protest and object 
to the encroachments of the Russian imperialist steam- 
roller crushing southward upon defenseless Persia. Hence- 
forth she found herself involved as an accomplice in the 
destruction of the financial and political independence of 
the Shah’s empire Sir Edward Grey soon found himself 
drawn along in the wake of Russian aggression and intrigue, 
in a way most embarrassing to him when questioned on the 
subject in the House of Commons. He protested frequently 
against the activities of Russian agents in Persia. He even 
hinted he would resign. “Persia,” he says, “tried my pa- 
tience more than any other subject.” Russian unscru- 
pulousness and double-dealing in the Middle East contin- 
ued to be a recurrent source of annoyance to him almost 
up to the outbreak of the World War. One of President 
Pomcare's objects in visiting St. Petersburg in July, 1914, 
was to smooth this discord in the harmony of the Triple 

210 “The Harmless Necessary Cut,” Punch, CXXXIII, 245, Oct 2, 
1907 220 Grey, I, 155 

Grey, I, 164 Cf Siebert-Schieiner, p 550 (where Grey’s rmta- 
tion and talk of rt'Mgnution were diie to Russia’s “Potsdam agreements” 
m 1910-11), and p. 615 (where they were due to Russian action m 
Persia) 
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Entente.®"- But Grey was helpless to make his protests 
effective, because his distrust of Germany made him unwill- 
ing to take a really stiff attitude to Russia, or to recede from 
the Agreement of 1907, lest he should thereby endanger the 
solidarity of the Triple Entente. T'he Russians were quite 
aware of this, and took advantage of it. Sazonov put the 
situation in a nutshell in a signihcaiit letter to the Russian 
Minister in Teheran: 

The London Cabinet looks upon the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention of 1907 as being imjioitiint foi the Asiatic interests 
of England, but this Convention posses'-es a still greater 
importance for England fiom the viewpoint of the polic}' 
which is being pursued by England in Europe . . . The 
English, engaged in the pursuit of political aims of vital im- 
portance in Europe, may, in rase of necessity, be prepared 
to sacrifice certain interests m Asia in ordei to keep a Con- 
vention alive which is of such import ance to them Tins 
is a circumstance which we can, of couisc, exploit for our- 
selves, as, for instance, in Persian affaiis-®* 

Though the Anglo-Ru.ssian Convention was all made 
public, included no obligations of military or diplornatic 
support, and did not at once lead to a closely knit diplomatic 
partnership, it did nevertheless complete the circle for a 
closer political coiiperation between Rusisa, France and 
England. The Press of these countries began to talk of the 
new “Triple Entente ” 

222 Poincare, Lcs Origines de la Guerre, p 201 f T/ K D , 52 

228 Oct 8, 1910, Siebert-Schreincr, p 99 The dismal and disgrace- 
ful story of how Rusbm did this may lx* r^ad m Si< bert-Schremer, pp 
49-141, and in the engaging personal iiurra(i\c of the blunt financial 
American adviser who tried — in vam — to reseue the Persian cat from 
the deadly grasp of the Russian bear W Morgan Shuster, The /Strang- 
kng of Persia (New York, 1913) 
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THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES, 1907-1914: 

TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE IN 
OPPOSITION 

Between the years 1907 and 1914 there was an increas- 
ing crystallization of opposition between the two groups 
into which the six Great Powers of Europe had now become 
divided. During the first four years it developed slowly; 
then, with the French occupation of Fez, the German threat 
at Agadir, the Italian seizure of Tripoli, Anglo-German 
naval rivalry, the failure of the Haldane Mission, and the 
Balkan Wars, it proceeded more rapidly. It was reflected 
in Morocco, Mesopotamia, the Balkans, and in many other 
matters, ranging all the way from European armaments to 
Chinese loans. In the case of the Balkans, it was so funda- 
mental and so closely bound up with the immediate causes 
of the World War, that a separate chapter on “Balkan 
Problems,” following the present one, will be devoted to 
some aspects of it in that troubled region. But to give a 
full account of this cr>'stallizing opposition in all its com- 
plicated and disputed phases would go far beyond the 
limits of this volume. Fortunately, it has been excellently 
summed up by others.* No attempt therefore is here made 

1 Brrnadottt* E Schmitt, “Triple Alliance and Tnjde Entente, 1902- 
1914” m Arner Rt v , XXIX, 449-473 (April 1924), G P Gooch, 

History of Modim Eurofw, 1S7S~UIIS (Now York, 1923), chs xi-xvi, 
E Brandenburg, Ytm Bi^viartk zum WfUkrage (Bcrlm, 1924), chs xi-xvii, 
of which the second edition (1926) now a^aliable in an English trans- 
lation, G L Dickinson, The Intemntional Aruirchy, 1904-i^i4 (London, 
1926) , and mun\ others Professor C R Beazley also is said to be 
preparing a considerable work on the diplomatic situation preceding the 
War. 
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to give anj' detailed account of this period. The aim has 
been rather to indicate, in the light of the new German 
documents, jVI. Poincare’s il/emmrs, and other recently pub- 
lished material, the more important factors which increased 
this crystallizing opposition and gave it the fatal turn which 
it took in 1914. 

This opposition of Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
was accompanied and accentuated by four sets of tendencies. 

(1) Both systems of alliance tended to be deformed 
from their originally defensive character. They tended to 
become widened in scope to cover policies involving offen- 
sive military action. For example, Germany felt compelled 
to back up Austria, if her ally became involved in war with 
Russia by her efforts at self-preservation from the “Greater 
^r^bia” danger — in a way which Bismarck would hardly 
have tolerated. In precisely the same way, France under 
M. Poincare felt compelled to back up Russia, if her ally 
became involved in war with Austria and Geimany by her 
efforts to safeguard her Balkan ambitions — in a way which 
M. Poincare’s predecessors would hardly have permitted. 

(2) Germany tried to strengthen the Triple Alliance, 
and, similarly, M. Poincare tried to tighten up and 
strengthen the Triple Entente. But the latter was more 
successful than the former. The Triple Alliance, in spite 
of its renewal in 1907 and in 1912, tended to become rela- 
tively weaker. It was weakened by Aus tria ’s internal 
troijbles and Balkan complications, by the deep-seated dis- 
trust between Austria and Italy, and by Italy’s sacro 
egoismo, which often made her oppose her allies, especially 
Austria, in diplomatic questions and caused her allies to 
doubt her loyalty in case of war. The Triple Entente, on 
the other hand, became relatively stronger, because its 
members were not divided from one another by any such 
sharp conflicts of interest as between Austria and Italy, and 
because England, France, and Russia were able to make in- 
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creafiingly close arrangements for military and naval 
cooperation. 

(3) Although the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente — 
and especially the latter — were tightened up and strength- 
ened, there still remained more occasions of friction, dis- 
trust, and suspicion within each diplomatic group than is 
commonly supposed. This will be seen also in the next 
chapter on “Balkan Problems ” There was m fact by no 
means so much harmony and mutual confidence within the 
Triple Alhance as was usually assumed by writers a few 
years ago — nor was there so much within the Triple En- 
tente as has been assumed by “revisionist'’ rvriters more re- 
cently. Italy’s “extra dance’’ with France after 1902, and 
with Russia after Racconigi in 1909, were the most notable 
examples of this kind of domestic unfgJthfulness within a 
diplomatic group, and continued to be a source of uncer- 
tainty and worry on all sides. But Italy’s case was merely 
an example of what the Triple Entente feared might happen 
within its own circle. France, for instance, was much wor- 
ried whenever England entered into confidential negotia- 
tions with Germany, as in the Haldane Mission or in the 
Bagdad Railw'ay question ; or when Russia made with Ger- 
many the Potsdam Agreements of 1910-1911. or seemed in- 
clined to undertake diplomatic maneuvers m the Balkans 
without first fully infomimg her French ally, as happened 
on several occasions. Sir Edward Grjy_ w'as worried lest 
the Entente with Russia concerning the Middle East would 
break down, if he did not give her the diplomatic support 
which M. Sazonov desired at critical moments, as in the 
Liman von Sanders affair — and in July, 1914. When he 
made friendly arrangements with Germany in regard to the 
Bagdad Railway and the Portuguese colonies, he thought 
it prudent to counter-balance them, as it were, by consent- 
ing to the desire of his two Entente friends that he should 
enter into negotiations for an Anglo-Russian naval con- 
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vention. (.Germany also found herself frequently embar* 
rassed by the “stupidities” in which Austria indulged in 
the Balkans, against Germany’s better judgment or with- 
out her approval. Within each group therefore special 
efforts were continually being made to lessen the friction 
and suspicipn, and to increase the harmony, solidarity, and 
security of the group. This was done by making concessions 
to the selfish aims or special interests of the fellow members, 
or by giving “blan k cheques” to one’s ally in the shape of 
assurances of “complete fulfilment of the obligations of the 
alliance,” even in matters which might easily develop into 
a European war. The acquiescence or encouragement which 
M. Poincare gave to Russia, and wliich Germany gave to 
Austria, is to be explained in large part by this desire to 
preserve the solidarity of the group, rather than by any 
desire for a war to recover Alsace-Lorraine in the one case, 
or to gam the hegemony of Europe in the other. But it had 
the effect of encouraging Russia and Austria along the 
slippery Balkan path which eventually led to the yawning 
chasm of 1914. 

(4) In both groups of Powers there was a rapid increase 
of military and naval armaments. This caused increasing 
suspicions, fears, and newspaper recriminations in the oppo- 
site camp. This in turn led to more armaments ; and so to 
the vicious circle of ever growing war preparations and mu- 
tual fears and suspicions. In 1907, before the opposition 
had crystallized clearly, the Triple Alliance and Triple En- 
tente, in Professor Schmitt’s happy phrase, “had stood side 
by side; in 1914 they stood face to face.” 

GERMAN FEAR OF “ENCIRCLEMENT” AFTER 1907 

Germany at first gave an outward appearance of accept- 
ing the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 with equanimity. 
Even before its conclusion, Count Billow, in his Reichstag 
speech of April 30, 1907, had referred to the negotiations 
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with quiet optimism. Afterwards, when the Anglo-Russian 
Convention was published, he instructed the German Press 
to be moderate and practical in its comments, and to accept 
the Convention for what it professed to be — a ^ttlement of 
Anglo-Russian differences and not a combination inimical 
to German interests. 

But in reality Germany felt very uneasy. She feared 
that the clauses m regard to Tibet, Afghanistan, and Persia 
were not merely an end in themselves, but rather a means to 
an end — the formation of a diplomatic combination on the 
part of England, France, and Russia. This Triple Entente 
would outmatch the Triple Alliance in diplomatic strength 
because Italy, owing to her hatred and jealousy of Austria 
in the Balkans and her desire to stand well with France and 
England, would vote with them, rather than with her own 
allies, as she had done at Algeciras. The Triple Entente 
Powers would also outmatch the Triple Alliance in economic 
resources and m military and naval strength. They would 
therefore feel able to block Germany’s construction of the 
Bagdad Railway, ob.«truct her industry and commerce, and 
thwart her colonial ambitions, wherever these came into 
competition with their own. Moreover, in the most inflam- 
mable subjects, like Alsace-Ixirraine, Morocco, the Middle 
East, and naval competition, one or other of the Entente 
Powers stood in direct opposition to Germany, The Bal- 
kans also might easily prove another highly inflammable 
subject. If Russia’s reconciliation wdth England should 
prove (as it turned out to be the case) the preliminary to a 
Russian effort to revive her old aggressive Balkan policy, 
and to recover in the Near East the prestige which she had 
lost in the Far East, the ally of France would almost in- 
evitably come into conflict with the ally of Germany. If a 
crisis should arise over any of these questions, Germany, 
supported by Austria and perhaps by Italy, would be likely 
.to find herself faced by the Triple Entente and its superior 
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strength. Germany would either have to back down or 
fight. Neither prospect, under the circumstances, was 
attractive. 

These were the considerations which preyed upon the 
minds of the Germans and created a nervous malaise which 
finally took form in the conviction that they were being 
“encircled.” Though Russia and England had protested 
abundantly that the Anglo-Russian Convention was in no 
way directed against Germany and had no ulterior purposes, 
their words did not carry conviction at Berlin, and their 
attitude in regard to the Bagdad Railway seemed to indi- 
cate a collective determination to obstruct one of Germany’s 
dearest projects. 

In 1902 Germany secured from Turkey the concession 
for the Bagdad Raihvay. This was to extend the rail con- 
nection from the eastern tenninus of the Anatolian Rail- 
way at Konia, already m German hands, all the way via 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. The next year the Deutsche 
Bank made arrangements with the Ottoman Bank for 
financing the construction of the line. Germany desired and 
mvited the participation of foreign capital in the costly 
enterprise. But she soon met with opposition, instead 
of cooperation, on the part of Russia, France, and Eng- 
land.* 

Russia, on various political, economic, and strategic 
grounds, had been opposed from the outset to the whole 
German railway project. Moreover, since she had no sur- 
plus capital for investment, there was never any serious 
question of her financial participation in it. Her policy 
was to obstruct a scheme to which she had many objections 
and in which she was unable to take a part. 

In France, the bankers, for the most part, favored par- 

2(7/ GP, XVII, 371-517. XXV, 177-280, and the excellent account 
in E M Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railioay 
(New York, 1923), elis iv-viii, with bibliographical notes These are now 
supplemented to some extent by the British DocumenlB, II, 174^196. 
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ticipation, both because they already had large investments 
in Turkey, and because this looked like another good busi- 
ness proposition. The French Government, however, favor- 
able at first, then hesitating, finally declared its opposition 
to the investment of French capital in the German under- 
taking. M. Delcasse even went to the point of preventing 
Bagdad Railway bonds from being quoted on the Paris 
Bourse.® This hostile attitude of the French Government 
was partly owing to the vigorous representations made by 
French commercial interests, clericals, and politicians, and 
partly also, if we are to believe M. Izvolski, to French desire 
to support the policy of their Russian ally.^ 

In England Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne had stated 
at first, on April 7, 1903, that the British Government ap- 
proved the bankers’ negotiations for the participation of 
British capital m the construction of the Bagdad Railway. 
But at once an outci-y was raised in the British Press and 
in Parliament against the Government’s favorable attitude: 
the railway would injure British vested interests in Meso- 
potamia and the Persian Gulf ; it would increase the influ- 
ence of the Gennans in Turkey at British expense and bring 
them too close to India; it would rouse suspicions in Russia 
as to British intentions; and, in any case, the English ought 
not to participate, unless they did so on equal terms and to 
the same extent as (he Germans. So Mr. Balfour was forced 
to announce in the House of Commons on April 23 his re- 
pudiation of the approval which he had given on April 7.® 
Henceforth the British also were inclined to obstruct the 
railway in various indirect wrays. They long refused to 
consent to the raising of the Turkish toiff from eight to 

«OP. XXV, 195, Earle, p 147 ff 

< GJ* , XXV, 231 Russian influence was also suspected ot causing 
England’s change of attitude from one of favor to one of opposition; 
G P , XVII, 443 

Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (1903), CXX, 1247- 
8, 1358, 1361, 1354-7, 1371-4; CXXI, 271 f ; CP, XVII, 431(1, Earle 
p. 176 ff 
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eleven per ee&t. Their ostensible reason was that the bur- 
den of the increase would largely fall on themselves, be- 
cause they had the largest share of the trade with Turkey. 
But the practical result was that it made it more difficult 
for the Turkish Government to finance the kiloraetnc and 
income guarantees which the Bagdad Railway agreement 
called for, and which seemed necessary for its construction. 

In spite of this policy of opposition and non-participa- 
tion on the part of the three Entente Powers, the Germans 
managed to push rapidly the building of the first 200-kilo- 
meter section from Konia to Eregli. Within something 
over a year, on the Sultan’s birthday, October 25, 1904, they 
were able to open this first section to traffic with pompous 
ceremonies and justifiable self-congratulation. But here 
construction came to a sudden stop, and the rail ends were 
left sticking out into space. The next 200-kilometer section, 
reaching toward the Taurus Mountains, involved innum- 
erable engineering difficulties and a far greater expendi- 
ture per kilometer of construction. The Turkish Govern- 
ment could not arrange the financing of additional bonds to 
meet the guarantees for this section without an increase in 
her customs revenues. Yet it was impossible for Turkey to 
raise her tariff, as she desired to do, because by existing 
treaties she could not do so without the consent of the Great 
Powers; and Russia, France, and England for a long time 
refused to give their consent.® By their refusal they prac- 
tically blocked the further construction for the next few 
years. 

In the course of 1905 and the following year Germany 
attempted some negotiations in a renewed effort to secure 

« G P , XXII, 329-400 ; Earle, p 95 f They finally gave their con- 
sent in September, 1906, to become effective m July. i907, but attached 
numerous conditions which made it difficult to divert any of the in- 
creased revenue to the payment of railway guarantees One condition 
was that three-fourths of the increased revenue must, go to Macedonian 
reform 
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the financial participation and political cooperation of the 
French and the British in the building of the Bagdad Rail- 
way. After Delcasse’s fall there was talk of a deal with 
M. Rouvier, by which Germany’s Moroccan claims should 
be abandoned in exchange for French support to the Bagdad 
Railway. But the talk came to nothing.'' In the summer 
of 1906 some members of the new Liberal Government in 
England, including Grey and Haldane, were beheved to 
desire a Bagdad settlement with Germany. But Sir Edward 
Grey, in the spir't of the Entente with France, insisted that 
if England participated, France also must participate.® 
The English Press also demanded that, either the whole 
Bagdad Railway ought to be uiternationalized, or, if Ger- 
many controlled the railway as far as Bagdad, then Eng- 
land ought to control the section from Bagdad down to the 
Persian Gulf.” But no practical arrangement could be 
found for satisfying these English demands Similarly, long 
German negotiations with Izvolski, contemplating German 
abstention from activity in Persia if Russia would withdraw 
her opposition to the Bagdad Railway, reached no definite 
conclusion.^” 

Three months after the signature of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907 the Kaiser visited Windsor and was 
cordially received He took advantage of the occasion to 
reopen the Bagdad Railway discussion with Lord Haldane 
and Sir Edward Grey. He found that the former, as Mm- 
ister of War, was anxious that the British should control 
the section from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, as a “gate,” 
to protect India from the possibihty of troops commg down 
the new railway. The Kaiser at once declared, “I will give 
you the gate,” and telegraphed to Bulow to this effect.*' 
A lively exchange of views followed for a few hours in 

7 G P , XX, 366, 395 f , 431 , XXV, 180 1 , 194 ff , Earle, p. 169 ff 

8 G P , XXV. 236 » G P , XXV, 240 ff w G P , XXV, 103-175. 

1JGP„ XXV' 261 ff , HaManc, Before th^ War, p 48 ff. 
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Windsor, London and Berlin. The British “recognized that 
the object of the commercial development of Mesopotamia 
was one that should not be opposed.” But they desired 
“that the quickest route between West and East should not 
be under the exclusive control of a virtually foreign com- 
pany, which would be m a position to affect seriously com- 
mercial relations between England and India, or to sanction 
its use for strategic purposes m hostility to British inter- 
ests”; they “could not, however, discuss this question d 
deux, but only d quatrc, for the various mterests, strategi- 
cal, political and commercial, affect France and Russia as 
well.” Sir Edward Grey’s insistence that France and 
Rubsia must be associated with England in the discussions 
proved a fatal obstacle to reaching any satisfactory agree- 
ment on the Kaiser’s proposal. Lord Haldane laid the 
blame for this on the German Foreign Office, which he 
thinks did not approve of the Kaiser’s move. And there is 
some truth in this view.*’’ But it is also true that Sir 
Edward Grey’s insistence on conversations d quatre was a 
main cause of the Kaiser’s offer of the “gate” remaining 
abortive. Germany objected that, since France had no 
special interests in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf, andi 
since Russia’s interests related largely to Persia, she could 
satisfy these two countries ui sep arate nego tiations. But if 
the whole Bagdad Railway question was to be dealt with in 
conversations d quatre, Germany would inevitably be in a 
minority of one to three. Germany therefore could not be 
expected to negotiate at such a disadvantage and subject 
her interests to the united opposition of the other three.** 
Sir Edward Grey’s insistence on the solidarity of England, 
France and Russia, in this matter of the Bagdad Railway 

12 Note of a private convcraatjon between Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane on Nov 14, 1907, given by the latter to the Kaiser; GP, 
XXV, 263 

ISC/ Bulow to Schoen, Nov 14, 1907; ibid., 281 

14 GP., XXIV, 77, 83. XXV, 264ff 
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in the fall of 1907, foreshadowed the solidarity of the Triple 
Entente in wider fields later. It also put an end to any 
important further discussions of the Bagdad question until 
Russia deserted her friends in making with Germany the 
"Potsdam Agreements” of 1910-1911. 

ANGLiO-GEBMAN NAVAL RIVALRY, 1904-1908 

The German suspicion that England was aiming to limit 
Germany's Reedom of action also arose in connection with 
the Second Hague Peace Conference and the naval discus- 
sions at the beginning of the period of Dreadnought con- 
struction and rivalry. The British navy had just been re- 
organized and strengthened by Sir John Fisher, while the 
German navy was just beginning to grow m power. The 
proposal to discuss the limitation of armaments, urged by 
England, looked like a scheme to arrest naval development. 
It seemed to prevent Germany from catching up in strength 
at a moment when England still enjoyed a marked naval 
superiority. Nor could Germany, with Austria weakened 
by internal difiiculties and Italy an ally of doubtful loyalty, 
consent to limit her army. There was the danger of a war 
on two fronts, when Russia should have recovered from her 
war with Japan and revived her active Balkan policy. So 
Germany insisted that the limitation of armaments should 
not be one of the subjects included in the call for the Con- 
ference. When the subject was nevertheless raised in the 
course of the Conference by England and the United States, 
Germany’s opposition to it was, to be sure, largely but 
tacit^ shar^ by France and Russia. But these two coun- 
tries left it to the German delegates to voice the opposition 
and thereby incur the odium of wrecking the proposals. 

No doubt Germany made a great mistake. Though hmi- 
tation of armaments is a most difficult problem, as the long 
and sterile efforts of the League of Nations and the failure 
of President Coolidge’s Conference have abundantly shown. 
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jt IS possible that, had Germany taken a different attitude in 
1907, the other European Powers might have followed her, 
and a beginning might have been made to check the fatal 
increase in rival armies and navies. At any rate Germany 
could not have been branded as the country which was most 
responsible for thwarting an effort to lessen a progressive 
danger which was one of the main causes of the World 
W'ar.’'' 

By the ii'ony of history it was during the Hague Peace 
Conference that Anglo-German naval rivalry i cached a new 
and hitherto unequalled stage of mutual suspicion and bit- 
terness. By the Navy Laws of 1898 and 1900 Admiral von 
Tirpitz and the Kaiser laid the foundations for a strong 
German navy. Their motives were many and mixed. They 
wished to give expression to the greatness of the New Ger- 
many by creating a fleet which should be comparable to her 
growing commerce and colonial interests and afford them 
protection They desired preservation from the danger of 
being blockaded from food and raw' materials in case of 
war. But above all, they wanted to have a naval force 
which could be used to back up German diplomatic argu- 
ments m the struggle for colonial and commercial advan- 
tages. The Kaiser’s marginal notes are filled with the idea 
that other countries, and particularly England, paid little 
or no heed to Germany’s legitimate desires, simply because 
Germany had no force to back up her demands If Ger- 
many had a navy, even a much smaller one than that of 
England, the British would be willing to make diplomatic 
concessions rather than take the risk of a naval conflict. 
This was Tirpitz’s fundamental notion when he speaks of 
the new German navy as a “risk navy ” He had no thought 

15 On the Second Hague Conference, sec GP, XXIII, 99-397, and 
the writings of A P Higgins, F W Holls, J B Scott, A H Pried, O 
Nippold, P Zorn, L Renault, and E Leiiioiion The Reichstag Inves- 
tigating Committee is soon to publish an important work on Germany’s 
influence at the Second Hague Peace Conference 
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' of attacking England in any near future. That would be 
folly for many years to come. But a respectable German 
sea force would compel England to make concessions in the 
colonial world rather than take the “risk” of a naval strug- 
gle. For this it was not necessary for Germany to build a 
fleet fully equal to that of England, some proportion like 
2:3 or 10.16 would suflace.*® 

But in fact Admiral Tirpitz completely misconceived the 
psychological effect which his creation of even a “risk navy” 
would have on the British mind and policy. Though it 
may have contributed to induce the British to make vari- 
ous proposals for limiting naval competition and to enter 
into various diplomatic negotiations, it did not intimidate 
them or cause them to make important concessions. On the 
contrar>’, it rather created an atmosphere of suspicion and 
ainagonism which was altogether unfavorable for friendly 
diplomatic agreements concerning the Bagdad Railway and 
other matters Every increase in the German navy, instead 
of fnghtoning the British into making concessions, tended 
to stiffen their opposition and their determination to main- 
tain the wide margin of British naval superiority deemed 
vital to the safety and very existence of the British Empire 
So, for instance, in lOOj^^as the English observed the 
new-born German navy, still in its infancy but already 
showing signs of robust grow th, they began a wide-sweeping 
rearrangement and reorganization of the British Fleet. 
They proceeded to create a strong force in the North Sea 
and make it ready for instant action against Germany. 
Sir John Fisher, with his characteristically energetic policy 
of “Ruthless, Rclentles.s, and Remorseless*” “brought 
home some 160 ships from abroad which could neither fight 
nor run away,” and effected other revolutionary changes, 

C/. Tirpilz, Dct Aujbau dev dvui»chcn Weltmacht (Berlin, 1926), 

pamm, 

Fislier, Mtinones and Records, II. 135 is FisbeJ*. 11. 05 f , 139 ft 
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SO that, as he himself said, “We shall be thirty per cent, 
more 6t to fight and we shall be ready for instant war!” 

The next year he laid the keels for the first Dread- 
noughts. These were to be far superior to anything afloat 
and give the British navy a strength which no country 
could menace. But their introduction more than doubled 
the cost of capital ship construction. Furthermore, they 
rendered relatively less important the older and smaller 
types of vessel which had hitherto constituted England’s 
naval superiority. It enabled Tirpitz to follow England’s 
example, and be only a little behind her in the race in the 
construction of this new tjpe of vessel, which neither coun- 
try had possessed hitherto; whereas in the older types of 
vessel Germany w’as hopelessly behind. To express the 
same thing in figures- England had authorized the laying 
down by 1908 of 12, and Germany of 9 Dreadnoughts; 
whereas the ratio between England and Germany in vessels 
of the older pre-Dreadnought type was 63 ,,26. Tirpitz also 
believed that Germany, where sailors were conscripted in- 
stead being paid wages for voluntary enlistment, and where 
cost of ship construction was relatively low', could stand 
longer and more easily than England the heavy strain of 
naval expenditure. With this double advantage on Ger- 
many’s part, as it seemed to him, he was always skeptical 
about the sincerity and motives of British^ proposals fpt, 
restriction of naval construction. He was steadily opposed 
to any serious limitation on his own program, by w'hich he 
believed the German navy could gradually approach nearer 
in strength to the British navy, though it might never 
actually equal it. It w'ould have to pass through the “danger 
zone” of inferiority, during which England might possibly 
attack and destroy it in a “preventive” war. But he did 
not thmk this danger great, especially if German diplomacy 
avoided irritating England in other fields. Once safely 

Fisher, Memories and Records, II, 134 
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through the “danger zone,” after a dozen years, Germany 
would have a very respectable “risk navy.” Germany could- 
stand the financial strain; in the long run England could 
not. So all Germany had to do was to push construction. 

Thus, by a third Navy Law in 1906^ Tirpitz secured the 
authorization of six newjapital ships; and by the law of 
1908, reducing the replacement period from 25 to 20 years. 
K^rovided for the early replacement of old obsolete vessels 
by new ships, not of the same size as the discarded ones, 
but of the new Dreadnought type This law of 1908 fixed 
the construction of new and replacement ships of the Dread- 
nought type at the rate of four a year from 1908 to 1911, 
and two a year from 1912 to 1917. Meanwhile the German 
Navy League was clamoring for a big German nav 5 ^ The 
Press on both sides of the North Sea was whippmg up na- 
tional passion, and the rumors of the Kaiser’s ill-considered 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth added fuel to the flame. All 
this led to the British “w'ar-scare” of 1908, and to further 
futile negotiations for some kind of a naval understanding.-® 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a speech on Decem- 
ber 21, 1905, setting torth the platform of the new Liberal 
Government, had lamented the great expenditures on arma- 
ments. “A policy of huge armaments keeps alive and stimu- 
lates and feeds the belief that force is the best, if not the 
only, solution of international differences It is a policy 
that tends to mflame old sores and to create new sores. . . . 
We want relief from the pressure of excessive taxation, and 


20 On Anplo-Genrian naval relations 1904-1908. sec Fisher, I, cfa 
xii; II, chs i\, x; Churchill, pp 19-41, Hurd and Castle, German Seo- 
PowiT ^New ^ork, 1913), Schmitt, and Gcrtnany, 1740^19t^ 

(Pnneoton, 1916), 173-187, and, in more detail, from the German side, 
GP XIX. 351-380, XXIII 27-53. XXIV 3 210, TirpUe, Dir Aujban der 
detUschen Welimachtf 1-162, Bulow, Imperial Germany (Berlin, 1913); 
Haller Du Acra Bidov^ (Berlin, 1922), Brandenburg, rli vi, Herzff'ld, 
“Der deutsche Flottenbau und die englischc Politik,” in Archiv / Pohtik 
u Qe&chxchte, IV, 1926, 115-146, and Admiral Karl Galster England^ 
DevXscbe Flotu, und WMeneg (Kiel, B125). 
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at the same time we want money for our own domestic needs 
at home, which have been too long starved and neglected 
owing to the demands on the taxpayer for military purposes 
abroad. How are these desirable things to be secured if in 
time of peace our armaments are maintained on a war 
footing?” In the course of the next three years, the 
English made many proposals for reducing naval expendi- 
ture and thereby lessening the growing friction with Ger 
many. It was proposed that the subject should be discussed 
at the Hague Peace Conference, that Sir John Fisher 
should have a talk with Admiral Tirpitz; or that therc- 
should be a mutual inspection of shipyards and cominunica 
tion of naval programs.*’ It was informally intimated that, 
if Germany was uneasy at England’s “insurance policy” of 
closer relations with France and Russia, the best way to 
dissipate this uneasiness and revive the former cordial 
Anglo-German relations would be for Germany to retard 
her naval program, or come to some understanding for an 
agreed-upon r atio between the English and German 
navies.^* 

But England could never get a satisfactory answer from 
Germany to any of these proposals. Being made after Sir 
John Fisher had so greatly strengthened the Home Fleet m 
the North Sea and begun to build Dreadnoughts, these pro- 
posals looked to the German mind like an intimation from 
the Supreme Naval Power that it desired naval competition 
to cease at the moment of its own greatest preponderance 
Coinciding also with Lord Haldane's organization of the 


21 The London Times, Dec 22, 190.'5, c/ also Spender, Ufr oj Sir 
Henry CnmpbeH-Bmnicrman, II, 208. 327-332 

22 GP XXIII, 25-2.'53 pnsim, ej iil.-,o C.iiniihrll-n.uinerniim’.', cor- 
dial and concili.itorv article, “The Hiiruc Coufeiencc and the Limita 
tiou of Arniamonti in the fir-l nunihei of the London Nation, Mar 2, 
1907, Cainpbell-Baniipinian B views, liowev'cr, were !.pv('n'ly cnticized in 
the Pans Temps of March 4, the French, at bottom, had no more sym- 
pathy with disarmament proposals than the Germans 

21 G P , XXIII, 39 ff , 52, 2* G P , XXIV, 99 ff. 
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British Expeditionary Force and with England’s closer 
diplomatic relations with France and Russia, they looked 
like a concerted plan on the part of these three Powers to 
put pressure on Germany. Any yielding to such pressure 
was sharply resented as inconsistent with Germany’s dig- 
nity as a Great Power. As Bi^w wrote privately to 
Bavaria and some of the other German Governments on 
June 25, 1908, after President Falheres’s visit to London and 
King Edward’s famous meeting with the Tsar at Reval: 
“Agreements which aim at a limitation of our defensive 
power are not acceptable for discussion by us under any 
circumstances. A Power which should demand such an 
agreement from us should be clear m its mind that such a 
demand would mean war.” By the Kaiser especially, the 
British proposals were indignantly repudiated as unjustifi- 
able attempts to interfere with his sovereign right and duty 
to take all measures necessary for the dignity and defense 
of the German Empire. Commenting upon Count Met- 
ternich’s ropoit of July 16, 1908, of an informal luncheon 
discussion with Sir Edward Grey and Lloyd George, in 
w’hich it had been intimated that a naval discussion would 
improve diplomatic relations, the Kaiser wrote: 

Count Mcttcrnich must be informed that good relations 
with England at the price of the building of the German 
navy are not desired by me. If England intends graciously 
to extend us her hand only with the intimation that we must 
limit our fleet, this is a groundless impertinence, wdiich in- 
volves a heavy insult to the German people and their Kaiser, 
which must be rejected a limine by the Ambassador. . . . 
France and Russia might w'lth equal reason then demand a 
limitation of our land armaments The German Fleet is not 
built against anyone, and also not against England! But 

G P , XXV, 478 For other German intimations that any attempt 
to put pressure on Germany to limit her navy woUVd be answered by 
declaration of war, see G P , XXIV 53, 103, 127 
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according, to oitc.need! That is stated quite clearly in the 
Navy Law, and for 11 yeais has remained unchanged! This 
law m11 be carried out to the last iota, whether it suits the 
British or not, is no matter' If they want war, they can 
begin it, we do not fear it I -® 

The Kaiser’s fears that England was trying to put a 
ch eck upon Ger many’s navy, and “egcixcle” her in other 
ways, were increased by the numerous visits and interviews 
which Edw’ard VH liad with French and Russian rulers and 
minister^ in the summer of 1908. In May President Fal- 
lieres was very cordially received in London and given a 
dmner at the Foreign Office to which the only person in- 
vited, outside a French and English group, was the Russian 
Ambassador — a distinction which seemed to embarrass good 
Count Benckendorff.-^ The French Press made the most of 
the visit, and Tardieu in the T emps expressed the hope that 
Anglo-French relations were taking a firmer form, providoiJ 
England made fundamental changes in her military system 
— a hint at the universal military service which Lord 
Roberts and others were now lieginning urgently to advocate 
in public speeches. In June, Ki ng Edw ard's visit to the 
Tsar at Reval seemed moie than a mere act of family 
courtesy, since he was accompanied by Admiral Fislier, Sir 
John French, and Sir Charles Hardinge, who had long talks 
with Izvolski and the Russian Premier, Stolypin. Hardinge 
told Izvolski that England had no hostile feeling "toward 
Germany and was anxious to maintain the most friendly 
relations with her, but that “owing to the unnecessarily 
large increase in the German naval program, a deep distrust 
in England of Germany’s future intentions had lieen cre- 
ated.” This distrust was likely to increase with the progress 

26 GP, XXIV, 104 

27 G P , XXIV, 63 On President Fallieres’s visit, the French Press, 
and Delcasse’a talks with Asquith, Grey, and Sir Charles Hardinge on his 
“private visit” to London a month later, see GP, XXIV, pp 67-78, and 
Sidney Lee, King Edward VII. 11 584 ff 
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of time, the realization of the German program, and the 
heavier taxation entailed by England’s necessary naval 
counter-measures. “In seven or eight years’ time a critical 
situation might arise, in which Russia, if strong in Europe, 
might be the arbiter of peace,^ 'anfFhave rhuch more influ- 
ence in securing the peace of the world than at any Hague 
Conference. For this reason it was absolutely necessary 
that England and Russia should maintain towards eadi 
other the same cordial and friendly relations as now' exist 
between England and France.’’ Izvolski got the impres- 
sion that the English wanted Russia to build up her army 
and navy as much as possible as a future check to Germany. 

Sir John Fisher relates that he sat several times next 
Stolypm and Izvolski, and urged them to build up the Rus- 
sian army on the Western frontier against Gennany: 
“Stolypm said to me, ‘What do you think we need most?’ 
He fancied I should answ'er, ‘So many battleships, so many 
cruisers, etc , etc.,’ but instead I said, ‘Your Western Fron- 
tier IS denuded of troops and your magazines are depleted. 
Fill them up and then talk of Fleets'’ Please see enclosure 
from Kuropatkin’s secret report. ‘The foundation of Rus- 
sia’s safety is her Western boundary!’ ’’ 

Grey I. 203 Viscount Grc\ prints H.nrilmge’s report on the Reval 
convcisations (I, 202-209), and calls it (p 196) “the real, full, authentic 
confidonti'i! ici’ord of Mliat took plnce", but he intlicates on p 209 that 
suntlrv' details toncerniii,: M.Kodoumii refoiius, Poi^m, and Crete are 
omitted Foi H'irdiiiyi 's (oiiijiltte report, see B D , V, 232-246 ('/ Irvoiskj’s 
account of the Reval nieetinR m his despatch to Bcnckendorfl m London, 
June 18, 1908 (Siebeit-Schremcr, p 4T8) according to which Hardmge 
said “If Germany should continue to increase her naval armaments 
at the same accelerated imcc, in si\ or aeven yenra .a most alarming and 
strained situation might arise m Eiiiopo For tlii-. reason we in the 
interest of peace and the prc.acrvation of the Balance of Power, desire 
that Russia slmll be as strong as possible on land and on sea ” Izvolski 
added, “Sir Charles reiterated this idea more than once, whereby he 
apparently wished to ha\e it understood that he ts expressing not his 
own personal opinion, but the decided political conviction of the London 
Cabinet “ For German uneasiness as to the Reval meeting, see GP , 
XXV, 441-494 

2* Fisher to Lord Esher, Sept 8, 1908; Fishor, Memories, p 186 f. 
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Aside ivom this renewal of Anglo-Russian cordial rela<- 
tioM and Enghsh encouragement to Russia to build up her 
armaments again — which she soon proceeded to do — the 
Reval interview actually dealt mainly with the question of 
Macedonian reforms, Persia, Crete, the Saiijak railway pro- 
ject, and the attitude of the Russian Press There was no 
attempt to build up a closer Anglo-Russian combination 
against Germany, and Izvolski w'as profuse in his assurances 
that it was in no way unfriendly to Germany. But the 
Kaiser was not convinced, and Reval marks a cooling off in 
Aoglo-Gernmn relations. It also made him more positive 
in his refusal to discuss with England any limitation oi his 
naval program, w'hen Hardinge broached the subject directly 
to him at the tune of King Edwards bricff visit to Kronbeig 
on August 11, 1908. There was a heated discussion Har- 
dinge, according to the Kaiser’s lively account in dialogue 
form, complained that Germany was building Dreadnoughts 
so rapidly that in a few years she would be as strong as 
England in these capital ships. The Kaiser saitl this was 
“absolute nonsense,” sent for a copy of A'auticus, an 
almanac of detailed naval statistics of all nations which 
Hardinge appeared never lo have heard of, and showed him 
his errors. When Hardinge persisted that the coinpctiti\c 
naval construction must cease, the Kai.ser used his regular 
argument that Germany was not building m competition 
with England, but only for her own needs as laid down in 
Tirpitz’s Navy Laws. W’hen Hardinge still insisted, “You 
must stop or build slower,” the Kaiser looked him sharp m 
the eye and replied, “Then we shall fight, for it is a question 
of national honor and dignity.” Hardinge turned red, and, 
seeing he was on dangerous ground, begged the Kaiser’s 
pardon, asked him to forget words .said in private conversa- 
tion, and changed the subject. In conversation later in the 
day with the Kaiser, Hardinge was as affable and friendly 
as could be, and was not a little surprised to be decorated 
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with the Order of the Red Ea^le, First Class.®" The Eng- 
lish Cabinet, whose views Hardmge had been representing, 
were detennincd to preserve England's supremacy of the 
seas and keep ahead of Germany in Dreadnought construc- 
tion. But they foresaw the bitterness which would be 
engendereil between the two countries by further naval 
competition, as well as the terrible financial burden it would 
impose on England. They therefore sincerely desired and 
tried to come to .some sort of understanding with Germany 
on the subject It was a tragic mistake of Tirpitz and the 
Kaise i that thi'y should have so flatly refused discussion 
and thereby pushed England further into the arms of France 
and Russia, thus strengthening the Triple Entente 
helping to crj'stallize its opposition. 

The elTect on Germany of England’s opposition to the 
Bagdad Railway, of her efforts to hmit the Gennan navy, 
of the Reval meeting and the apparent consolidation of 
France, Russia, aufl England into a Triple Entente, was to 
produce a conviction that Germany was being “encircled.” 
Germans believed that this encirclement was Edward VII’s 
personal work, and that it aimed at stranglmg Gennan com- 
mercial and colonial expansion, and even at crusliing Ger- 
many’s political and military position. There is no sub- 
stantial evidence that there was any deliberate encirclement 
with such aims on the part of King Edward or the British 
Government Such notions were the product of German 
imagination, fear, and suspicion But there was neverthe- 
less something of a diplomatic encirclement. Germany was 
now surrounded by three Great Powers, w'hose combined 
strcngtli was supposed to be equal or superior to that of 
the Triple .^lli.ance, and who were growing increasmgly 
ready to cooperate in defense of their own interests whether 

SO Kaiscr to Bulow, Aug 11-13, 1908, GP , XXIV, 124-129, cf also 
Ilanlingo? n'port 1o Grey of Aug. 16, 1908, printed vith other material 
on the KroubtTg \ lait, in B D , VI, 173-200 
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in Morocco, Mesopotamia, or the Balkans. Though Izvol- 
ski hoped that the Triple Entente would give him greater 
freedom of action in the Near East and Middle East, and 
though the French counted on it in the same way in Mo- 
rocco, so far as England was concerned it aimed at the pre- 
servation of peace through the establishment of a balance 
of power. It was insurance against the supposed danger of 
possible German aggression, and not for any aggression 
against Germany’s existing position in Europe and in the 
commercial world. But to German eyes it had a more 
ominous and irritating appearance. This finds expression 
in extreme form in the Kaiser’s marginal notes on reports 
of the Reval meeting and of English efforts for slowing 
down German Dreadnought construction. It is also re- 
flected in his indiscreet speech to German officers at 
Ddberitz. His feeling was; “A strong navy ; a strong army ; 
and powder dry!” 

Biilow on the other hand, with his characteristic policy 
of putting the best face on an unpleasant situation, believed 
Germany should scrupulously avoid showing any signs of 
nervousness and uneasiness. To do so wouki simply' be 
playing into the hands of Russia and France. While agree- 
ing that Germany must keep herself in the highe.st possi- 
ble state of defense, she must do so quietly. He chided the 
Kaiser as much as he dared for the Ddberitz indiscretion,*^ 
and was inclined to agree with Mettemich, the German 
Ambassador in London, that Germany ought not to close 
the door to all English suggestions for some arrangement 
to prevent the evils of Anglo-German naval competition.®* 
He also believed that the consolidation of the Trijile 
Entente made it all the more important that Germany must 
stajid %m_ly behind her Austrian ally. In a long very 
confidential circular to the Prussian Ministers in Bavaria 

ai G P , XXV, 454 38 G P , XXVIII, 1-199, patnm. 

32 G P , XXV, p 466 
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and the other leading states in the German Empire, he 
summed up the situation as optimistically as he honestly 
could. The Reval meeting, preceded by President Fal- 
lieres’s visit to London, has caused uneasiness in Germany. 
Grey and Izvolski have given assurances that nothing is 
being planned against her. Nevertheless it would be a fatal 
mistake, if, trusting in these assurances, we do not recognize 
that our freedom of movement may be limited by what has 
happened It is Germany’s economic and political power, 
and the fear that she may misuse them, which is driving 
other states into the Entente against us. “These Ententes 
and Alliances are therefore in their origin rather of a de- 
fensive character. But perhaps they will not he.sitate to 
proceed aggressively against us and hold us down where 
possible, when thej' think they have the power to do so.” 
Our ally, Austria-Hungary, is threatened just as we are 
by this new combination, and especially so, because the 
passions and intrigues directed against the very existence 
of the Dual Monarchy arouse in other nations expectations 
for a successful destructive blow from the outside The 
supposedly iinmincnt break-up of Austria-Hungary is a 
favorite standing theme in the French and other foreign 
Press. Because of her greater interests in the Balkans, 
Austria-Hungary is also more exposed than are we to the 
danger of a conflict with the Entente Powers. Germany and 
Austria, standing together as a solid block, may be able to 
withstand all storms. “A loyal coopeiation with Austria- 
Hungary wiU and must remain in the future also the funda- 
mental basis of German foreign policy.” Germany cannot 
enter into a discussion with other Powers to limit her arma- 
ments, but slie should avoid as far as possible giving any 
irritation to others and restrain all jingoistic expressions in 
the German Press.®^ 

There was much shrewd wisdom in this statement. 

S^Bulo^'s circular, Juno 25, 1908, OP, XXV, 474-479 
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Germany’s relations with France, 1908-1911 

While the naval friction with England continued, and 
the Young Turk Revolution and Bosnian Crisis led to a 
new tension with Russia, Germany managed to improve 
her relations with France in the years from 1908 to 1911. 

The Algeciras Conference had not proiluced very satis- 
factory conditions m Morocco The Sultan’s brother, Mulai 
Hafid, had gained a strong following among the chieftains 
who resented the Franco-Spanish efforts to maintain order. 
Mulai Hafid finally revolted against his brother’s authority 
In the disord.ers which took place a French doctor was 
murdered, which gave the French occasion to occupy Mo- 
roccan territory at Qudi da near the Algerian frontier in the 
spring of 1907 . Further oufi'ages on Einopeans led the 
French to land troops m Casablanca m .Au gust, and to place 
French police in other seaports on the West Coast. The 
Sultan, losing his authority more and more, was driven from 
his capital to the coast at Rabat, and finally declared 
deposed by Mulai Hafid’s followers Bulow and the Kaiser, 
recognizing that Germany’s Morocco policy in the pa.sf had 
consolidated the Anglo-French Entente, refrained from any 
serious interference with these French measures, though 
German influence had contributed to the trouble between 
the rival sultans 

While negotiations were going on concerning the terms 
under which Abdul Aziz should agree to abdicate in favor 
of Mulai Hafid, there occurred the Casablanca incident, 
which for a moment threatened to cause a new flare-up 
between France and Germany On September 25, 1908, 
the German Consul at Casablanca attempted to assi.st six 
deserters from the French Foreign Legion to escape on board 
a German ship. But the deserters were forcibly seized, and 

For the details, see the French Yellow Book, Affaires du Maroc, 
m-rv, 1906-190S, and GP, XXI, 601-689; XXIV, 215-326 
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the consular secretary and soldier escorting them were some- 
what mi shand led by French soldiers. The German Consul 
was blamed by France for having exceeded his powers, con- 
trary to international law, in affording protection to persons 
within French military jurisdiction The local French mili- 
tary authorities were accused by Germany of having in- 
fringed the inviolability of consular rights. In spite of 
some excitement in the French and German Press, good 
sense fortunately prevailed in the Foreign Offices at Pans 
and Berlin. Both soon agreed to submit the matter to 
ar bitratio n, w’hich ultimately resulted in a compromise de- 
cision that lx)th sides had been partly in the wTong. Both 
Powers were glad to see the incident disposed of in a 
conciliatory fashion so that it should not add a new danger 
to the peace of Europe which at the moment was threatened 
by the uncertain state of affairs growing out of the Turkish 
Revolution and the Bosnian Crisis. The Kaiser especially 
ciisplayed as much wisdom and energetic influence m favor 
of friendly conciliation as he had lacked in dealing with 
the English suggestions for a restriction of naval competi- 
tion Never in sympathy with the Biilow-Holstcm Morocco 
policy of the past, he now condemned it sharply, having 
come to the conclusion that it was impossible to check the 
extension of French political control in Morocco without 
resorting to force On October 4 he informed his Foreign 
Office that, so far as still practicable, Germany should with- 
draw with dignify, and come to an understanding with 
France as quickly as possible, in spite of the incident at 
Casablanca, A couple of days later, after being painfully 
surprisetl by the Austrian annexation of Bosnia, he wrote 
more energetically to Bulow: “In view of these circum- 
stances this wretched Moroccan affair must now be brought 
to a conclusion, quickly and definitely. There is nothing 
to be made of it; it will be French anyway. So let us get 
out of the affair with dignity, so that we may finally have 
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done with this friction with France, now that great ques- 
tions are at issue.” To which Biilow replied character- 
istically that he agreed, but must not let the French see this 
too clearly, or they would never give any compensations 
for Germany’s withdrawal, and he added, “The most desir- 
able thmg would be that we should come to an under- 
standing with JYance and England about Morocco, as well 
as about other African and Asia Mmor questions.” 

Soon afterwards Germany gave her approval to the 
terms which the French had drawn up, highly favorable to 
themselves, as the conditions on which Mulai Hafid was to 
be Sultan. At the same tune Schoen, the German Secre- 
tary of State, told Jules Cambon, the French .Vmbassador 
in Berlin, that it was tune for Germany and France to 
shake hands on Morocco, and that the Kaiser wished it 
This led to negotiations which resulted in the Franco- 
German Agreement of February 9, 1909. “To facihtate the 
execution of the Act of Algeciras,” France, still professing 
to respect the independence and , integrity of Morocco, 
promised equality of economic opportunity to the Germans; 
and Germany, professing to pursue only economic aims, 
recognized France's special political interests in preserving 
peace and order, and promised not_to interfere with them.^® 

The final negotiations took place very rapidl y This 
was owing to several reasons. The Bosnian Crisis was 
becoming dangerously acute as Austria and Serbia armed 
ngainst one another, so that it was desirable to get the 
Moroccan question out of the way. In the second place, 
Billow bad taken up the idea of the German Ambassador 
in England, in spite of the Kaiser’s alwolute negative of 
the preceding summer, of conceding to England a modifica- 
tion of Germany’s naval program in return for some politi- 

»«GP, xxry, 440 f On the Caaabianca incident itself, c/ ibid 
pp. 380-374 

wOct 28, 1008, GP, XXIV, 454 
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cal equivalent, such as an exchange of colonial territory, 
or, better still, an English promise of neutrality in ease of 
a European war.“® For success in any such negotiation 
it was most important to remove all F ran co-German fric- 
tion in Morocco, which had been one of^ngland’s original 
and most persistent reasons for standing by the side of 
France. It was reported to Bulow that the Enghsh Minister 
in Tangier had had instructions to stir up trouble between 
the French and Gennans, and he felt sure that anti-German 
propaganda by the English in Pans was likely to continue 
so long as England had cause to be alarmed over Germany’s 
rapid construction of Dreadnought s.'“' To cut the ground 
from under this propaganda and to remove England’s 
anxiety as to Gorman intentions m Morocco it was highly 
desirable “to shako hands with France” once and for all m 
regard to Morocco. A final reason for the speed with which 
the Franco-German Agreement was concluded lay in the fact 
that Kin| Edward was to visit Berlin on February 9; 
Bulow wished to be able t o pu blish the .Agreement. before 
his arrival m order to avoid any impression among the' 
public that Edward \TI had helped to bring it about.'*^ 
The Agreement was warmly welcomed in the French 
Press as putting an end to a long-standing source of irrita- 
tion between France and Germany, and as assuring to the 
one the political, and to the other the economic, advan- 
tages necessary to each. Grey and Hardinge congratulated 
Bulow on it, expressing pleasure that a question which hewi 
been a constant source of anxiety to England and in which 
England was bound by the Entente of 1904 to give France 
diplomatic support was now so happily settled.^- The 
Kaiser hastened to decorate the French Ambassador in 
Berlin with the Order of the Red Eagle and present him 

s# G P , XXVm, 1-87, especially pp 66, 74 
*0 Billow to the Kaiser, Dec. 29, 1908, G P , XXIV, 465. 

■<> Bulow to tlip Kuiser, Feb 9, 1908, G P., XXIV, 488 
tsiGP. XXIV 491-4. 
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with an autographed portrait, “because the path I ordered 
in our Morocco policy has had such a brilliant success in 
the whole world, and because we owe much to the unselfish 
and devoted work of Caniboii as well as to his loyalty.” 
Schoen instructed the German Minister in Morocco that 
he was to cooperate fully with the French, prevent all 
friction, and observe loyally in every way the spirit and 
purpose of the new convention. Though this Moroccan 
AgrtHiment of 1909 did not have all the liappy results ex- 
pected from it, it did bring about much more cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries, until new disorders arose 
in Morocco in the spring of 1911, which led to the French 
march to Fe 2 and the Geiinan threat at Agadir. 

GEBMANy’s relations with RUSSIA, 1908-1911 

Though the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 seemed 
to Germany an indication that Russia was turning away 
from the old tnendly relations which liad united tlie Hohen- 
zollerns and the Romanovs, it did not at first seriously 
cloud the relations between the two countries. Izvolski 
had been profuse in his assurances that the Convention 
merely aimed to do away with Anglo-Russian friction in 
the Middle East, and was in no way directed at Germany 
or inimical to her interests. As Russia’s intete.sts seemed 
deeply centered in Persia, Germany carefully sought to 
avoid antagonizing her in that quarter When Persia m 
1906 had asked for the establishment of a German Bank 
at Teheran, with the hope of support against Russian en- 
croachments, Gennany had hesitated to heed the request, 
and informed Izvolski that Germany had no political aims 
or interests in Persia In return, early in 1907, Izvolski 
proposed an agreement by which Russia would withdraw 
her opposition to the construction of the Bagdad Railway, 

«8 Kaiser's note, Feb 11. 1909, OP, XXVIII, 87 

4*GP, XXV, 103-121 
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in return for Germany’s recognition of Russia’s monopoly 
in political, strategic, and economic matters in Northern 
Persia/® Izvolski earned on negotiations for such a Russo- 
German agreement during the spring and early summer 
of 1907, at the same time with his negotiations on the same 
subject with England, evidently playing off the two coun- 
tries against one another/* But when he had the An gl o-' 
Russian Convention safely in his pocket, he dropped the! 
co nve rsations with Berlin/^ Russia's objections to the 
Bagdad Railway would be safeguarded by Sir Edward 
Grey’s pohey of insisting that all conversations on the sub- 
ject must be d quatre, in which the Entente Powers would 
outnumber Germany three to one. Germany for her part 
felt sure that Russia’s aggressive designs in Persia would 
mevitably lead to serious faction with England without any 
German stiinulatioii. Therefore in Bulow’s inelegant 
phrase “11 jout les lamer nine dans leur jus.’’ 

In 1908, however, Germany's relations with Russia be- 
gan to be less satisfactory. Izvolski wished to recover m 
the Near East some of the prestige which Russia had lost 
111 her disastrous war in the Far East He believed that the 
alliance with France and the Entente with England assured 
him their benevolent attitude, and that he could proceed 
to open the Straits for Russian syarships Germany had 
often declared that she had no objections to this, and Aus- 
tria could be satisfied by being invited to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. This was the substance of his "Byghiau 
Bargain'’ with the Austrian Foreign Munster, Aehrenthal, 
which will be described m more detail in the next chapter 
on Balkan Problems Aehrenthal, however, acted quickly 
and made sure at once of his half of the bargain. But 

lisFeb 20, 1907, G P , XX\\ 122 ff leGP, XXV, 124-145 

47 There ^cre. to be Buro. some unimportant discussioub arising from 

the conflicts between Hartwig and Richthofen, the ovorzoalous. repre- 
scntHtiNcs of and Gciiiumy at Teheran, GP, XXV, 147-173 
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Izvolski found that his plan for opening the Straits did not 
meet with French and Enghsh approval, and his consent at 
Buchlau to having Orthodox Greek Bosnians placed under 
the Roman Catholic sovereignty of the Hapsburgs was 
violently denounced by the Pan-Slavs in Russia, as well 
as by the Serbians, who had coveted Bosnia as part of a 
future “Greater Serbia.’’ Thereupon Izvolski tried to 
nullify the Buchlau bargain by insisting that the modifica- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, which was involved by 
the Austrian annexation of Bosnia, should be subjected to 
revision b}' a Conference of the Powers Austria refused. 
Serbia and Austria began to mobilize against each other. 

Though the Kaiser was indignant at the sudden way in 
which Aehrenthal had annexed Bosnia, Bulow persuaded 
his master that Germany could not afford to refuse support 
to her ally’s /ait accompli Germany was now surrounded 
by the Entente Powers, and Austria was her only reliable 
ally. So Germany supported Austria’s refusal to accept a 
Conference, and hastened to propitiate PYance and England 
by the Moroccan Agreement of 1909. Meanwhile, By 
March, 1909, Serbia and Austria seemed on the verge of war. 
Serbia counted on Russian, and Austria on German, support. 
Unluckily for Iz'-olski, Russia’s exhaustion and military 
disorganization after the war wdth Japan made it out of 
the question for her to back up by force his demand for 
a Conference; France was not yet ready to extend the scope 
of the Franco-Russian alliance to cover Russian ambitions 
in the Balkans; and England gave Russia little support. 

To avert an actual clash of arms between Austria and 
Serbia, Germany then proposed a solution to extricate 
Izvolski from the cul-de-sac into which he had strayed, and 
demanded a yes or no answer in regard to it, if Russia 
rejected it, Germany would let the Austro-Serbian quarrel 
take its course, and tne outcome under the circumstances 
would certamlv not have been in Serbia’s favor. Izvolski 
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thereupon accepted the German solution, and the Bosnian 
Crisis was ended.^® 

The outcome of the Bosnian Crisis was a diplomatic 
victory for Austria and Germany, and a corresponding 
humiliation for Russia and Serbia, with aU the feeling of 
soreness which such humiliations leave behind. Izvolski 
never forgave Aehrenthal for his quick action in annexing 
Bosnia without further consultation and mxefusing a Con- 
ference. He claimed that in both these matters Aehrenthal 
had broken his word and was no gentleman. Aehrenthal 
denied the truth of the allegations and threatened to pub- 
lisli the documents, whereupon Izvolski begged Germany to 
prevent the publication; upon Germany's advice, Aeh’-en- 
thal refrained from carrying out his threat. 

This personal feud betw'een Izvolski and Aehrenthal 
had been transferred to the pages of the English Fortnightly 
Review, where the recriminations further embittered the 
two men. Count Berchtold, then Austrian Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, became involved, because Dr. Dillon had 
found material for one of the Fortnightly articles at Berch- 
told’s castle at Buchlau. So for nearly a year it w'as vir- 
tually impossible for Izvolski and Berchtold to carry on 
diplomatic intercourse with one another. In the meantime 
Izvolski succeeded in making a secret agreement with Italy 
at Racconigi,®" by which, among other things. Italy prom- 
ised to regard with benevolence Russia's interest in the 
Straits in return for Russia’s similar promise in regard to 
Italy’s interests in Tripoli. Izvolski was thus getting Italy’s 
consent to what he had failed to secure by the Buchlau 
bargain, and Italy was taking another “extra dance’’ out- 
side the circle of her own Triple Alliance partners. 

It was not until early in 1910 that Izvolski and Aehren- 
thal again took up “normal diplomatic” relations. Rumors 

For the details, see below, ch v 
BO Oct 24, 1909; see below, ch v 
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of their rapprochement, and even of a secret agreement 
betwee". them, caused terror, at Belgrade it was feared that 
Russia was about to abandon Serbia to Austria’s tender 
meicies; and at Constantinople it was feared that the parti- 
tion of Turkey was bemg contemplated.''’’ Even at Berlin 
there were fears that Izvolski, aided and abetted by France 
and England, was trying to make a secret agreement with 
Austria in order to drive another wedge into the Triple 
Alliance and sow discord between Berlin and \'ienna ’’’’ For 
weeks Izvolski tiled to pin .\chrenllml down to signing an 
agreement which would put Austria on record in favor of 
the status quo in the Balkans and whicli could lie confirmed 
by being communicated to all the Great Powers Izvolski 
wished publicly to tie Austria’s hands in the Balkans, until 
Russia should have reorganized her army and navy and 
tightened up the Triple Entente to a moie active support 
than France and England had given Russia duinig the 
Bosnian crisis Aehrenthal, however, though leady to sign 
a private agreement with Rus.sia, saw no need to eonimuni- 
cate it to the Powers After inisunderslandings and re- 
criminations, Izvolski finally published some of the cor- 
respondence without asking Aelirenthal’s consent, an un- 
friendly act which still further accentuated the personal 
feud between them Aleanwhile Izvolski went aliead with 
other maneuvers for securing Ru.ssia’s ambitions in regard 
to the Straits and for forming a Balkan league under Rus- 
sian patronage,®’ 

The Bosnian Crisis had less disa.=trous effects upon the 
relations between Russia and Germany than upon those 
between Russia and Austria just described, Germany’s 

“1 Despatches from Russia’s rcprescntatic os at Constantinople and 
Belgrade, Ftlj 2 and 4, 1910, SKboil-Schrciuer, p 2S5 

02 GP, XXVII, 438 ff 

03 On this whole ei)i«o(ie of an Austro-Ruwian “rapprochement”, see 
Siebert-Schreirir r, pp 282-300 G P , XXVII, 435-535 

04 See below, ch v 
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intervention to end the crisis was, to be sure, soon exag- 
gerated by Izvolski and Sir Arthur Nicolson, into a “brutal 
ultimatum” and denounced by the Pan-Slavs.’’^ But though 
the Pan-Slav Press reserved its bitterest shafts for Grer- 
many and not Austria, the Russian Foreign Office, knowmg 
the truth about Germany’s intervention, manifested less 
resentment against Berlin than against Vienna. This was 
indicated in many ways. While Izvolski and Berchtold 
were not on speaking terms for months, the genial Pourtales 
remained on the most cordial personal relations with the 
Russian Foreign Minister, partly because Izvolski found 
he could pour out into the German Ambas-sador’s ear all 
his complaints about Aohrenthal’s conduct Similarly, 
when the Tsar went to Racconigi in October, 1909, he 
ostentatiousl}" avoidcrl Austrian soil, although his obvious 
path lay across it, but with the German Emperor, the 
Tsar had cordial meetings near Finland and at Kiel 

In Scptemlier Izvolski passed through Berlin Though 
travelling incognito, he made a point of dining with Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and liecoming acquainted with the new Ger- 
man Chancellor. They had a frank and friendly discussion 
of the general political situation, past, present, and future, 
ill which Izvolski poured out his usual complaints about 
Aehrenthal “m a passionate and excited fashion, as if he 
had come directly from a duel with Aehrenthal", Izvolski 
hoped that Germany would restrain Aehrenthal from fur- 
ther reckless aggression in the Balkans, and assured Beth- 
mann that Russia was far from pursuing any pohcy hostile 
to Germany. Both men agreed that the Press, especially 
the Russian Press, had done great harm This friendly 
relation was aided by Germany’s continued policy of care- 
ss G P . X XVI . 738 ff , 783 ff so g P XXVI. 810 ff 

GP, WVII, 403 IT, 42j, Siebort-SGirpinor, pp 148, 152 
00 (IP, XXVI, 817-836 o» G p , XXVI, 849 f 

00 OP, XXVI, 8.51 

81 Bpthmuun’s mrmorandum, Sept 15, 1909, GP XXVI. 852-855. 
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fully refraining from all political interference in Persia,*® 
where revolution and disorders were causing a sharp con- 
flict of interests between Russia and England — a situa- 
tion which Germany regarded with perfect complacency. 
Germany’s non-interference with Russia’s “strangling” of 
Persia was ultimately rewarded by Russian concessions in 
regard to the Bagdad Railway embodied in the Potsdam 
Agreements. But before these are described a word may 
be said about Bulow’s resignation and the new men who 
entered the German and Russian Foreign Offices in 1909 and 
1910 — the men who in July, 1914, were to have in their 
hands the fate of the world 

When Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg replaced Count 
Billow at the Wilhelmstrassc in July, 1909, and Kiderlen- 
Wachter became Secretary of State a little later, Germany’s 
international position seemed considerably improved Count 
Billow in his volume on Imperial Germavy has pictured 
with characteristic optimism and excessive self-complacency 
the favorable position in which he left the country at his 
resignation. But the new Chancellor, reviewing the situa- 
tion of 1909 in his Reflections on the World IVar, show's 
that the tasks which he inherited from Bulow were by no 
means light and easy. 

The Moroccan Treaty of February 9, 1909, with France 
and the diplomatic triumph of Austria in the Bosnian Crisis 
had brought a feeling of relief at Berlin. The Triple 
Entente seemed definitely weakened and the danger of 
“encirclement” less alarming. On June 3, 1909, at a secret 
meeting attended by Tirpitz, Bethmann, Moltke, and Met- 
ternich, who had come over from London for it, Billow 
declared that not for twenty years had Germany been so 
respected and feared in the vmrid. The one dark cloud on 

«2GP , XXVII, 721-824 

C/ Siebert-.Schreiner, 49 ff. Grey, I, 147-165, W M Sbuster, 
The Strangling oj I'erma (New York, 1912) 
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the horizon was the xAnglo-Gcrman situation; this looked 
like a thun der-storm; therefore he had called this meeting 
to consider it.*'* In April the Kaiser had severely scolded 
Metternich, among other things, for telling England that 
Germany intended no new naval program in the future; 
now it appeared that Tirpitz and the Kaiser were contem- 
plating a supplementary navy law in 1912. Metternich 
rephed that he had been expressly authorized by the Kaiser 
to speak as he had done, and that it was a pity he had not 
been told sooner, if Tirpitz now had it m mind to ask in 
1912 for a further increase of the navy. He closed the 
letter with words which are as noble a tribute to his own 
character, as they are a condemnation of the Kaiser and 
his Admiral: “I am well aware that my attitude in the 
naval question, in which I have followed my duty in report- 
ing repeatedly that this is the question which chiefly poisons 
our relations with England, does not meet the approval of 
His Majesty, and also that the Secretary of the Navy attacks 
my attitude in liis talks with His Majesty. Naturally it 
is not pleasant for the head of the Navy that our building 
program and our relations to England depend on one an- 
other. But I should be falsifying history, if I '■eported 
otherwise than I do, and I cannot sell my convictions, even 
for the favor of my Sovereign. Also I am doubtful whether 
smooth and pleasant despatches, up to the point when we 
suddenly find ourselves face to face with war with England, 
would a service to His Majesty ” 

In the meeting of June 3, Bulow defended his Ambas- 
sador against the unmerited criticisms of Tirpitz and the 
Kaiser. “The first duty of His Majesty's representative 
abroad is to report the truth and picture conditions as they 
really are. He, Billow, would always stand behind an 
Ambassador who did that, heedless of whether the unvar- 

Protocol of the meeting of June 3, 1909; GP, XXVIII, 168-176. 

Mettemicli to Bulow, June 2, 1909. GP , XXVIII, 167. 
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nished truth was pleasant or not to hear. It does no good 
to scold the barometer because it points to bad weather.” 

In the course of the discussion Bethinann, Minister of 
the Interior, suggested that an agreement with England 
might be reached on the basis of Germany “slowin g down ” 
naval construction from four to three ships annuaJly”' if 
England would make concrete political offers in return. 
But Tirpitz blocked the path at every turn, refusing even 
the 4:3 ratio for British and German capital ships to which 
he had previonsly assented, and revealing a sly rpservatto 
mentalis. if Germany slowed down from four to three 
new ships a year from 1909 to 1912, she might counter- 
balance this loss by speeding up from tw’O to three in the 
following years, so that Gennany’s total number of Dread- 
noughts w’ould be the same around 1915 in cither case. 
Though accepting in principle Bethmann's suggestion for 
slowing down, Tirpitz declined to fix or work out any 
formula to accomplish it, until the English had made con- 
crete proposals. And in general he was in favor of “quietly 
waiting.” This was very discouraging to Mettcrmch and 
Biilow’, and probably had much to do with Billow’s resigna- 
tion on June 26, which was accepted by the Kaiser on 
July 14. 

The ostensible reason for Bulow’s resignation was the 
refusal of the Blue- Black-Bloc (the Conservative-Clerical 
coalition) on June 24 to vote the new finance bill, including 
a heavy inheritance tax, made necessary by the insatiable 
demands of new armaments. This gave Bulow a good 
excuse to retire from office. It was a motive which looked 
perfectly obvious to the public and has generally been 
accepted as the reason for his abandoning the Chancellor- 
ship after ten years of weary work. But as one reads his 
long struggle to defend Mettemich’s view in favor of naval 
limitation against Tirpitz’s stubborn and slippery evasion 

8«GP, x.wni, lesf 
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of all worth-while concessions, and especially as one reads 
the protocol of tlie secret meeting of June 3, 1909, and the 
documents connected with it, one gets the impression that 
one of Billow’s main reasons for resigning w'as the opposi- 
tion of Tirpitz and the Kaiser to the efforts for a reasonable 
naval agreement with England. Like Mettemich, Bulow 
would no longer sell his convictions even for his Sovereign's 
favor. This reason, however, involving internal friction 
within the Government, the Kanser’s political influence, and 
relations with England, was one of which no hint must be 
given to the public So the world has been left to believe 
that he parted from the Kaiser mainly for two reasons; 
first, because his finance bill was voted down in the Reichs- 
tag; and second, because the Kaiser was displeased with his 
inadequate defense of His Majesty m the Daily Telegraph 
affair some months earlier. But if Bulow’s resignation w'as 
motivated, as suggested, hj' the naval question, then noth- 
ing in the exercise of lus Chancellorship became him like 
the manner of his leaving it. 

Bulow’s “resignation with brilliants” was accepted on 
July 14. He received the Order of the Black Eagle, the 
highest distinction of the kind in the gift of the Kaiser. 
He had earned it, for no German Chancelloi had so diffi- 
cult a personal position, and yet acquitted himself so 
brilliantly. Easy-going, debonnaire, good-natured, and with 
an ever-rea<]y wit, he had known how to handle Reichstag 
majorities no less cleverly than he had handled the All 
Highest. With something of Tirpitz’s shrewd patience in 
evading cominitments, but lacking the Admiral’s powerful 
determination, clearness of purpose, and absolute self- 
reliance, Billow had preferred to gain his ends by gentler 
methods, by his clever dialectical skill, and by his occasional 
withholding of the full truth or more often by obscuring 
it with his witty subtlety. He knew also how to humor, 
flatter, and disarm his opponents (enemies he had few or 
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none), and the literary turn of his speeches and despatches 
makes them delightful reading. But his flippant habit of 
darkenirg counsel by amusing metaphors and his assumed 
optimism silenced healthy criticism and resulted in his 
piloting the ship of state into dangerous currents at the 
moment when he handed over the helm to Bethmann. He 
(and Holstein) were mainly responsible for the failure to 
grasp Chamberlain’s proffered hand at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and for the other policies which led to the formation 
of the Triple Entente. The real hollowness of his achieye- 
ment, which he painted couJeur de rose in Imperial Ger- 
many, was revealed in the catastrophe of 1014. His reputa- 
tion has exceeded his deserts. He will go down in history as 
a Chancellor of lost opportunities. 

*Some months before his resignation, Billow had called 
to Berlin from the obscurity of Bucharest a man whom 
many regard as the best horse in the German stable since 
Bismarck’s day Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter certainly had 
something of the Iron Chancellor’s forceful dominating 
energy and direct methods, but he lacked the readiness to 
see an opponent’s point of view, and as far as possible meet 
it, which had been one of the secrets of Bismarck’s diplo- 
matic success. With his light-hearted Swabian warmth of 
temperament and levity of conversation, Kiderlen lacked 
also the moral force which gave Bismarck such a hold on the 
old Emperor and the German people. In his highly divert- 
ing daily letters to the beautiful blond whom he first met 
when he was forty and she thirty-eight, who never became 
his wife, but who often lived in his house, Kiderlen has 
left a fascinating record of personal devotion and of public 
affairs. Indiscreet, but not uninteresting, are the nicknames 
which he used to designate even the great ones of this 
world: “Eel” (Bulow, who was slippery); “Earthworm” 
(Bethmann, whom the Kaiser could tread upon); “Poor 
Beauty Boy” ( a pun upon Schoen, whom Kiderlen replaced 
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as Secretary of Slate m 1910) ; “Hippopotamus” (Marschall 
von Bieberstein ) ; “The Sudden One” (“Der Plotzliche,” 
i.e., the Kaiser); and “Uncle motu proprio” (the Pope).®' 
Kiderlen was a career diplomat with excellent framing and 
opportunities for observation. Entering the Foreign Office 
in 1879 as a specialist in commercial matters, he had served 
as Embassy Secretary at St. Petersburg, Paris, and Constan- 
tinople (1881-1888), and then for ten years accompanied 
the Kaiser on his journeys as reporter for the Foreign Office. 
But some of his indiscreet witticisms were brought to the 
ears of the Kaiser, probably by a jealous Admiral, and the 
imperial displeasure was visited upon him by his being 
“exiled” to Bucharest "** As German Minister there from 
1900 to 1910, he did much to cement the relations between 
Rumania and the Triple Alliance In spite of the Kaiser’s 
displeasure, Kiderlen's ability was recognized as so indis- 
pensable that his advice was often sought by Biilow. In 
the winter of 1908-1909, during Schoen's sickness, Kiderlen 
was at Berlin as .Acting-Secretarj* of State. It was he, rather 
than Bulow, who brought about the Morocco Agreement 
of 1909 and the final settlement of the Bosnian Crisis. A 
year after Bulow’s resignation, when Bethmann needed a 
strong and skilful diplomat at his elbow’, Kiderlen was at 
last brought back from Bucharest for good, and given the 
office of Secretary of State, made vacant by Schoen’s ap- 
pointment as .\mbassador to Paris (June, 1910). For two 
years and a half, until his sudden death at the very end of 
1912, Kiderlen was Bethmann’s spiritus rector at the For- 
eign Office, casting his influence in favor of k eeping AnstriA 
in check, of good relations with Russia, of a naval under- 
standing with England, and of the abandonment of all 

E Jiickli, Kidcrlcn-Wachler. dtr StaaUmiuiu und Mcnsch (2 vols, 
Berlin, 1925), jxumm This delifchtlul Inoirrapliy la largely made up 
selections from Kiderlen ’» letters to Ht'dwig Kypke, 
as E .lackh, I, 100 f. 
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claims in Morocco m return for compensations in the French 
Congo.*® 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who took over Billow’s 
difficult inheritance, lacked his predecessor’s brilliance, but 
mspired more general confidence by his diligence, sincerity, 
and upright nobihty of character, for which he was esteemed 
by all who knew him at home and abroail. “Somewhat 
ideahstic and weak, but a suitable person,” was Kiderlen’s 
comment on hearing that out of the various candidates the 
Kaiser had picked an old friend of his youth. Trained as 
a jurist, Bethmann had risen by ability and hard work m 
the civil administration to the position of Imperial Secre- 
tary of State for the Interior, with which he was far better 
acquainted than with Foreign Affairs. But he at once 
applied himself very diligently to getting personally well 
acquainted with all Germany’s ambassadors and foreign 
ministers, and studied the Foreign Office despatches so 
afisiduously that his subordinates feared he would lose him- 
self in the details. With the Kaiser Bethmann kept on 
mtimate and friendly terms. 

When both were in Berlin, they rode or walked almost 
daily together, discussing all political questions, in which 
the Kaiser had much wisdom as well as many prejudices. 
Bethmann was something of an idealist. He ardently de- 
sired peace in Europe. Theiefore at heart he was opposed 
to greatly increased armaments. He hoped for an under- 
standing with England on the naval question, and believed 
it , could be reached- — Germany slowing down her rate of 
naval construction, and England in return making political 
concessions m connection with the Bagdad Railway and 
perhaps even some kind of agreement to be neutral. The 
English were convinced of his sincerity in this purpose. 
Sir Edward Grey declared in 1912, after the Haldane Mis- 
sion, that any possible differences between Germany and 

e» Jackh, n, 79-232 lojackh, II, 32 
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England would never assume dangerous proportions, “so 
long as German policy was directed by the Chancellor”; 
upon which the Kaiser commented indignantly, “This 
shows that Grey has no idea who is really Master here and 
that I rule. He prescribes to me who my Minister shall 
be if I am to make an agreement with England.” 

Bethmann’s disinclination for increased armaments and ' 
his wdsh to make naval concessions brought him into con-; 
flict with the Kaiser, and he twice offered his resignation. 
But the Kaiser would not accept it because he had such 
confidence in Bethmann’s character, and because he knew 
how highly he was esteemed abroad as an influence for 
peace One may argue that Belhmann, for his own honor 
and conscience, ought to have insisted on his resignation 
being accepted, vhen he could not persuade the Kaiser to 
follow his advice rather than that of Tirpitz; that he ought 
to have put loyalty to his own conscience above personal 
loyalty to the Kaiser. But as he wrote rather pathetically 
to Kiderlen at New Year’s, 1912: “Really this whole policy 
[of increased ta.xalion for larger armaments] is such that 
I cannot join m it. That you know. But I ask myself 
ever and again whether I should not make the situation 
atill more dangerous, if I should leax e now. and then prob- 
ably be not the only one.” Thus, it w'as really loyalty to 
his country, rather than mere pereonal loyalty to the Kaiser, 
that made him compromise with his own conscience and 
remain in oSice as the spokesman of part at least of the 
measures demanded by the army and na\y and approved 
by the Kaiser. It was the misfortune of Bcthmann and of 
Germany that he never had a wholly free hand to carry 
out the poheies which he favored. He continually had to 
contend against the influence of the army and navy officials 
who had direct access to the Emperor at any time, whereas 

^1 Mcttemich to Bethmaun, Mar 17, 1912; GP, XXXI, 182 f. 
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GermanyV ambassadors and Foreign Office secretaries could 
usually present their views only through the medium of the 
“civiliar. Chancellor.” 

In the Russian Foreign Office also a change took place. 
In September, 1910, Izvolski finally secured for himself the 
Russian Embassy in Pans and the generous salary attached 
to it. Ever since the fiasco of his effort to open the Straits 
by the Buchlau bargain and the humiliating outcome of the 
Bosnian Crisis, he had been the target of Pan-Slav attacks 
at home He was also criticized by level-headed men like 
Kokovtsev and Krivoshem, the Ministers of Finance and 
Agriculture, who felt that he had bi ought Russia into a 
perilous situation in antagonizing Austria and Germany 
while the Russian army and navy were still a negligible 
quantity. Izvolski would have been glad to escape this fire 
of criticism at once by exchanging the Russian P’oreign 
Office for the Pans Embassy. But he did not like to resign 
immediately after the Bosnian Crisis; this would he too 
patent an evidence of his own failure or the Tsar’s dis- 
pleasure. Nor had the Tsar any suitable person to put in 
his place. So Izvolski remained Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for a year and a half after the Bosnian Crisis, but spient 
many months abroad During his absence in April and 
May, 1909, Charykov was in charge at the Singer’s Bridge. 
When Charykov went as Ambassador to Constantinople in 
June, Sazonov took his place as Izvolski’s chief assistant at 
the Foreign Office 

M. Sergei Dimitrijevitch Sazonov, who became Russian 
“■Minister of Foreign Affairs upon Izvolski’s transfer to Paris 
in September, 1910, was by nature of a mercurial and emo- 
tional temperament. In his youth it is said that he intended 
becoming a monk, but gave it up on account of his bad 

13 On Izvolski and his cntics in Russia from March, 1909, to Sept.. 
1910, see the despatches of Hmtzc and Pourtales, in GP, XXVI, 737 fl, 
777 5, 8015, 855 5 XXVIl, 5215, and Sazonov, Fateful Years, ch i 
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health and entered the diplomatic service Slim and rather 
small of stature, with a nervous and abrupt manner, he" 
always gave an impression of being frail in body and change- 
able in mind. In June, 1904, he became Counsellor to the 
Embassy in London, where he remained three years and 
acquired a friendly attitude toward England. In 1907, he 
was transferred to the Vatican, a pleasant but unimportant 
post which he filled for two years. In June, 1909, he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg as Assistant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Izvolski. His selection to succeed Izvolski in 
1910 was, therefore, not unnatural. His appointment was 
recommended by Izvolski, who thought there was no one 
else better fitted foi the office 

In Russian domestic politics, Sazonov was conservative,^ 
solidly in favor of the retention of old Russian institutions 
and little in sympathy with the constitutional movement; 
brought about by the Russo-Japanese War. In foreign pol- ( 
itics, he was an ardent patriot His lips trembled with 
emotion as he once remarked that he could not survive a 
second defeat such as Russia had suffered in her unfortunate 
war with Japan The German Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg described him as “filled with glowing patriotism bor- 
dering on chauvinism. When he talks of past events in 
which he thinks Russia has suffeied injustice, his face £is- 
sumes an almost fanatical expression. Nevertheless, dis- 
cussion with him is much easier and pleasanter than wuth 
Izvolski, because he always observes form, remains master 
of himself, and does not emphasize personal matters.” 

Toward Germany Sazonov was favorably inclined per- 
sonally. His grandmother was German and he had many 
personal relations w'lth Germany. When he talked with 
Bethmann, he preferred to use German ratlier than French. 

n Muhibei-g, German Ambassador lu Rome, to Bulow June 11, 1908 
G J* , XXVI, 809 

TsPourtales to Bctlimann, Aug 23, 1910, ibid, 867. 
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He had mi.oh sympathy with the large group at the Tsar’s 
court who wished to see restored the old cordial relations 
between Germany and Russia, who looked to Berlin rather 
than to Pans and London, and whose shibboleth was 
monarchical solidarity rather than constitutional democ- 
racy. To this group belonged Baron Fredericks, the vener- 
able, influential, and universally respected Master of the 
Tsar’s Household; Kokovtsev, Minister of Finance; Kri- 
voshein, Minister of Agriculture, to a certain extent 
Stolypin, the Premier; Witte, who was out of office, but 
still influential, and a large number of “Baltic Germans’’ 
who by their ability had acquired a great number of civil 
and military offices in the Tsar’s empire But Sazonov also 
believed, like so many Pan-Slavs, that Bismarck had done 
Russia a great injustice at the Congress of Berhn, as had 
Bulow in the Bosnian Crisis Nevertheless, he wanted to 
cooperate with Germany and reestablish mutual confidence. 
He therefore welcomed the visit which the Tsar was to pay 
the Kaiser at Potsdam m November, 1910 

Sazonov, like Bethmann, was sincerely desirous of peace. 
But, as will appear m more detail in the next chapter, he 
was very nervous at any advance of Austrian or German 
influence in the Balkans which might endanger Russia’s 
historic mission of acquiring control of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles and even of Constantinople. He w'as also 
very sensitive to the criticism of the Pan-Slav Press. It is 
true that hardly ten per cent of the Russian people could 
read at all, and a still smaller proportion paid any atten- 
tion to newspapers, so that there was in Russia no general 
“public opinion’’ in the Western sense of the wmrd. Never- 
theless Russian newspapers did exercise a much stronger 
influence on Russian foreign policy than is usually sup- 
posed, both through their criticisms of ministers at home 
and through their attacks on statesmen abroad. With the 
Russian Revolution of 1905, the establishment of the Duma, 
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and the formation of the Entente with the two great de- 
mocracies of the West, a niajonty of the Russian Press had ' 
become “liberal’’ m domestic matters, and strongly Anglo- 
phil and P’rancophil in foreign politics. It attacked Ger- 
many as the stronghold oi" absolutism and reaction, and as 
the instigator and protector of Austrian aggre.ssions in the 
Balkans. It demanded that Russian Foreign Ministers 
should extend protection and help to the Slaves of the Bal- 
kans in their struggle to emancipate themselves from the 
Turkish and Hapsburg yoke It had therefore been very 
bitter in condemning Izvolski’s Buchlau bargain, which had 
placed Orthodox Greek Serbs under Austrian rule. It at- 
tacked Germany no less than Austria as the enemy of the 
Slav cause It was this Pan-Slav Press of which Sazonov, 
tunid by nature and none too secure in his official position, 
was in constant fear during the next four years. It drove 
him at times into a stronger support of Serbia and a sharper 
antagonism to Austria and Germany than he personally 
favored hunself. It partly accounts for the changeableness ■ 
and instability of his policies, which worried France and ; 
England as well ns Gciuiany. Pourtales, the shrewd Ger-' 
man Ambassador at St. Petersburg frequent],'^ noted how 
Sazonov's attitude seemed to shift, now one way and now 
another, in accoidanc" with the rise and fall of the wave 
of Pan-Slav Press criticism and the militarist influence of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and his bellicose circle In fact, 
between 1908 and 1914, there was no single topic which was 
so frequeiitl}" a subject of complaint and discussion between 
representatives of Germany and Russia as the malign influ- 
ence of the Pan-Slav and Pan-Gernian Press in stirring up 
bad blood between the two countries. After the Bosnian 
Crisis, for instance, “Willy” wrote to “Nicky”: 

A few weeks ago, when affairs thrcalened to hetome 
dangerous, your ivise and courageous decision secured peace 
among the nations. I was most gratified that by my co- 
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operatiim you were able to fulfil your tasK. I 
very naturally expected that you and I would win uni- 
versal applause, for 1 ventured to think that we have earned 
the gratitude of all well-meaning peojile But to my regret 
and astonishment I obseivc that a great many blame us 
both instead. Especially the press has behaved in tne 
basest way against me By some pai'crs I am credited with 
beitig the author of annexation and am accused amongst 
other rot and nonsense of having humiliated Russia by mv 
proposal. Of course you know better Yet the fact must be 
taken note of that the papers mostly create public opinion 
Some of the papers err through then ignorance and lack of 
correct information, they can .sc.arcely see farther than their 
nose’s length But more dangerous and at the same time 
loathesome is that part of the press which vritc.s what it is 
paid for The scoundrels who do such dirlv woik, are in no 
fear of starving They will always incite the hostility of 
one nation against the other an<l when at last, by their 
hellish devices, they have brought about the much desired 
collision, they sit down and watch the fight which they or- 
ganized, resting well assured th.it the piofit will be theirs, 
no matter what the issue mav be In this way in 99 cases 
out of a hundred, what is vulgarly called "pubhe opinion” 
IS a mere forgery 

To this the Tsar replied’ “Everything you write about 
the Press, as you know from our previous conversations, I 
agree with completely It is one of the curses of modern 
times.” 

In his discussions with the German Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg concerning the Press, Sazonov sometimes argued 
that what the Russian Press said was of little or no impor- 
tance; that the German Government and the German Press 
made a mistake in paying so much attention to it; that it 
represented the views only of a small gi’oup of uninfluential 
Russian fanatics. But at other tunes the Russian Foreign 
»«May 8, 1909, GP, XXVI, 786 f it G P , XXVI, 788 note 
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Minister contradicted himself by using an exactly opposite 
line of argument he must do this or he could not do that, 
because he had to have regard for public opinion and what 
the newspapers would say llis opponents might force him 
from office if in the interests of the peace of Europe he made 
too great concessions to Germany or failed adequately to 
safeguard Russia’s national ambitions and to protect the 
Balkan Slavs. When he took this line he was much nearer 
the real facts of the situation. Pourtales recognized this, 
and frequently urged the German Government not to make 
Sazonov’s position unnecessarily difficult and embarrassing. 

But it would be a mistake to think that Sazonov was 
wholly innocent of all connection with the Press which he^ 
genuinely feared On the contrary, the Russian Foreign 
Office stood in close touch with Novuc Vremia and other 
papers which wore nip.st chau\inist and critical in tone. 
Sazonov (or his sulxirdinates) often furnished the informa- 
tion and arguments which these papers were to use against 
Germany. He thus stirred them up to a nationalist cam- 
paign, behind which he would take refuge as a justification 
of the pohey w Inch he was “compelled by public opinion” 
to adopt. Ill critical negotiations with Germany, as in the 
Potsdam Agreements and the Liman von Sanders affair, 
important secrets often “leaked” from the Russian Foreign 
Office to the representatives of the Russian (and also of 
the French and English) Press in St Petersburg; when 
matters thus got into the newspapers, they raised questions 
of prestige which made it more difficult for both Govern- 
ments to make concessions toward a reasonable compromise 
settlement.’® 

There were also journalists outside Russia who wrote in 
the P an-Slav cause, and who exercised an influence on 

TSFor a few of Poortales’s more important acooimts of the Russian 
Press and 8niono\’s relations with it, see G P, XXVII, 844 f. 851 ff , 885, 
BflOff, 924 6 , XXXVIU, 226, 2536, 269, 2936, 300t , XXXIX, 540-589, 
passim Cl ult-o Journal hitime de Alexis Soui'onne, Pans, 1927 
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Sazonov while at the same time receiving funds from the 
Russian Foreign Office. Of these the most important was 
Wesselit...ki, the London correspondent of the Novoe Vremia. 
He had been given subsidies and the use of a summer villa 
at St Petersburg wffien Izvolski was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. ‘‘These expenditures were not in vain,” wrote 
Izvolski in 1911, when urging that his successors at the 
Russian Foreign Office should continue to subsidize Wes- 
selitzki As president of the Foreign Press Association in 
London, and in his frequent visits to foreign capitals, as 
well as in the materials which he contributed to the Novoe 
Vremia, Wesselitzki took every opporf unity to sow discord 
between Russia and Germany and to tighten up the bonds 
between the members of the Tiijile Entente. Complaints 
of his mischievous activities and of the articles which he 
wrote under the pseudonym “Argus,” appear frequently m 
the recently published German documents 

After this brief digression on Betlimann and Sazonov, 
and the forces winch influenced their policies, we may now 
return to an account of their negotiations in 1910-1911. 

Izvolski’s departure to Pans in September, 1910, left 
Sazonov and the Tsar free to carry out their desire of 
establishing more cordial relations with Germany. Though 
the Kaiser was still suspicious and much irritated at what 
he regarded as Russia’s unfriendly Anglophil attitude since 
1907, Bethmann and Kidcrlen were ready to meet the Rus- 
sians more than half way on their visit to Potsdam in 
November, 1910 Kiderlen hoped to clear up misunder- 
standings and so to lessen the opposition which had growm 

IB Izvolfcki to Noratov, Nov 23. 1911, MFR, p 138, Stirvc, I 
181 For a detailed statement of the "reptile funds” distributed to Russian 
newspapers m 1914, with names and amounts, totalling nearly a million 
rubles, see I I Tobolin, “Rejitilnvi p'omJ, 1914-191G’’, in Krasnyt Arkhtv 
X, 332-338 (1925) 

8»C/ especially GP , XXV, 44211 , and the index relerences, tbtd , p. 
701; also XXVII, 440, 447 S , 501 ii 
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ap between the Triple Entente and Triple Alliance. Neither 
Germany nor Russia were to be expected to modify m any 
way their respective alliances. But he was ready to assure 
Russia that Germany was neither bound nor inclined to 
support any new Austrian ambitions in the Balkans. Nor 
was Germany pursuing any political aims of her own in 
the Near East; she regarded the Badgad Railway primarily 
as an economic enterprise; and she merely wanted to see 
Turkey maintained intact, in the interests of peace and 
the status quo. There were many subjects in which Rus- 
sian and German interests ran parallel, and it would be 
desirable to discuss them confidentially but frankly, and 
thus put an end to mutual recriminations and restore the 
friendly contact which had been lost under Izvolski’s man- 
agement of Russian foreign policy.** 

These views met with a warm response from the new 
Russian Minister Sazonov deelared that the Bosnian 
Crisis belonged to the past and would not influence Russian 
policy in the future. Russia no longer had any expansionist 
policy Her single task was her own internal consolidation. 
Russia’s agreement of 1907 aimed purely to put an end to 
friction m the Middle East. If England pursued an anti- 
German pobey, she would not find Russia on her side. 
Russia and Germany were neighbors and ought to live on 
good terms *■* 

As to Persia, the Germans again declared that they had 
no political aims in that troubled country, but wanted the 
“open door” for their commerce, which was handicapped 
by the Russian tariff charged upon goods in transit and by 

81 Kitlerlen's memorandum, Oct 30, 1910 GP, XXVH, 832-834 
Also Bethniann's jinvute letter to Aehrcnthal of Nov 14, in which the 
German Chancellor frankly informed Aehrcnthal of the Potsdam con- 
versations, and especially of the fact that he had felt able to assure 
Satonov “that Austria-Hungary is not contemplating any kind of expansion 
policy in the Balkans”, and that Germany had never bound herself 
to support any such Austrian plans bbid , 850) 

•>■■1 Belhmann to Kaiser Nov 1, 1910, GP, XXVII, 835-837. 
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lack of good communications. Sazonov replied that the 
anarchical conditions m Northern Persia made it impossi- 
ble for Russia to withdraw her troops. But if Germany 
would withdraw from all railway and telegraph projects in 
the Russian sphere in Persia, Russia would withdraw all 
discriminating tariffs and other obstacles to the importa- 
tion of German goods into Persia To open up the country 
Russia proposed to extend her railway system from the 
Caucasus via Tabriz and Teheran to the western frontier 
of Persia at Khanikin; and the Germans could then build a 
line to connect Khanikin and the Bagdad Railw'ay. Beth- 
mann understood that “Russia would no longer lay any 
obstacles in the way of the construction of the Bagdad Rail- 
way as far as Bagdad ” In his report to the Tsar on the 
Potsdam meeting, Sazonov said “the question of the Bagdad 
Railway was not raised”; though he admitted that he told 
Bethmann that “if other interested Powers w'cre to partici- 
pate in this line, Russia could not remain empty-handed 
and would then want to have the Ivhanikin-Bagdad 
section.” 

In his audience with the Kaiser Sazonov had been im- 
pressed with the Kaiser’s irritation against England’s naval 
policy, his fears of a “preventive attack,” and his hope that 
the German fleet would soon have assumed proportions 
which would make England afiaid to incur this risk. He 
had also tried to draw the Kaiser’s attention to the danger 
to Russia, with her twenty million Mohammedan subjects, 
arising from the Pan-Islam propaganda. 

The Potsdam conversations w'ere cordial and frank on 
both sides. Bethmann and Sazonov each got a very favor- 
able impression of the other. An excellent start was made 
in removing suspicions and in bringing the two countries 

88 Bethmann to PourtalJs, Nov. 8. 1910; GP, XXVII, 840 ff ; Sa*o- 
aov’s report to the T-w, Nov 4/17, 1910, Krasnyi Arkhiv, III, 6-8; LN, 
II, 331-334. 
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back into the old paths from which they had strayed as a 
result of Izvolski’s active Entente policy and unsuccessful 
Balkan ambitions. As the substance of the conversations 
had not been confirmed in writing, Bethmann drew up for 
Sazonov’s approval a statement in general terms as the 
basis of a reference which he w ished to make on the subject 
in his coming Reichstag speech. He also drafted nine para-; 
graphs which he hoped Sazonov would sign, with such' 
modifications as he saw fit, as a more precise w’ritten formu- 
lation of the Potsdam conversations.*"* 

But Sazonov caused difficulties. On returning home, he 
seems to have feared criticism from the Pan-Slav Press. 
He had therefore, without consulting Germany, given an 
interview to the Novae Vremia. This paper then pub- 
lished an account exaggerating the points conceded by Ger- 
many and minimizing those conceded by Russia. Sazonov 
explained apologetically to Pourtales that he wished to 
turn aside the possible wrath of this section of the Russian 
Pourtales he gave also his full approval of the 
statement which was to be the basis of Bethmann ’s Reichs- 
tag speech. One sentence of this hinted at a point to 
which Kiderlen attached the greatest importance. “The 
result of the last interview I might sum up as a renewed 
assurance that both Governments will not enter into any 
sort of combination which could have an aggressive ten- 
dency against the other.” But neither to the Tsar, nor 
10 the Press, nor apparently to the Ambassadors of France 

84 G P , XXVII. 846 ff 85 G P , XXVII, 844 f , 831 ff 

8« G P . XXVII, 849, 8.55 One may notP an interesting diSerence 
betwren Udhmann, tlip sincere seeker foi a biicmcss-like agreement on 
economic questions like comraoree in Pers-ia and the llogdad Railway, and 
Kiderlen, the mure subtle politiiiiu loncemed in the jdav of the M-tem ot 
alhatii'es To Belhrniinn, ' the only e-sentiiil things in the Pot<.dam con\rr- 
sations are the Persian and the Bagdad Railway questions” (ibid , 842), 
But for Kiderlen “the as-surance of Russia concerning her relation to 
England is for mu the alpha and omega of the whole agreement” (tbtd, 
862 ). 
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and England, did Sazonov say a word of this general politi- 
cal understanding by which Russia promised not to support 
any policy hostile to Germany which England or lYance 
might undertake. He doubtless feared it might cause irri- 
tation in London and Paris. Therefore he gave evasive or 
dilatory replies to Pourtales’s efforts to get him to sign a 
written statement, such as the nine paragraphs which Beth- 
mann had drafted, in which were precisely formulated the 
points relating to general policy as well as the specific 
agreements concerning Persia and the Bagdad Railway. 
He suggested that the two sets of points be dealt with in 
separate documents, and finaUy preferred not to sign any 
statement at all on general policy, asserting that the verbal 
promises of ministers, and especially of the Kai.ser and the 
Tsar, were much more valuable than any exchange of 
written notes 

Meanwhile Bethmann’s Reichstag speech of December 
10, 1910, summing up the Potsdam interview as a renewed 
assurance that Germany and Russia would not enter into 
any hostile combinations one against the other, had fallen 
like a bomb in Paris and London,** where Sazonov had 
allowed the impression to prevail that Persia and the 
Bagdad Railway were the only important questions dis- 
cussed. The newly appointed English Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, now hastened to present 
his credentials to the Tsar. He emphasized England’s 
earnest wish to see the Anglo-Russian understanding main- 
tained and consolidated, and expressed his anxiety concern- 
ing Sazonov’s negotiations with Germany. Whereupon 
the T&dr^ always inclined to agree wdth whoever had his 
ear at the moment, assured Buchanan that Russia “would 
conclude no arrangement with Germany without first sub- 
mitting it to His Majesty’s Government.” *® 

ST G P , XXVII, 879 IT ss O P , XXVII, 888 ff ; XXIX, 61 f 

80 Buchanan, My Muinwn to Htjosmif I, 93, cf Sazonov, Fateful year* 
ch 11 
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Pourtales, shrewdly suspecting that English pressure 
explained Sazonov’s evasive attitude, decided it was useless 
to press further for a signed statement on general policy. 
He therefore accepted with apparent grace and trust 
Sazonov’s suggestion that merely verbal promises sufiSced 
concerning general policy, and that the details of the Per- 
sian question could be left to a written agreement. Sazonov 
was much relieved in his mind at this 

Accordingly, m the course of tlie next six months, a 
Russo-Germar agreement on the Middle East was gradu- 
ally worked out. The negotiations were delayed by Eng- 
lanri’s constant efforts to limit the entrance of German in- 
fluence into Persia, and to secure control or participation 
m the seel ion of the railway from Bagdad down to the 
Persian Gulf There wa.s also some recrimination over the 
publication m the Ixindon Evening Times of the secret 
draft treaty under discussion, the Russians and Germans 
each suspecting the other of being responsible for the 
“leak.” But the .Agadir Crisis caused Germany to make 
concessions and the agreenient was finally signed on .\ugust 
19, 1911. Germany disclamied economic concessions (rail- 
ways, roads, navigation, and telegraphs) in the Russian 
sphere in Persia; there were provisions for an eventual 
Russian railway m Persia from Teheran to the western 
border at Khanikm, and for linking this by a German 
branch line to the Bagdad Railway; and most important for 
Germany — Russia would no longer place obstacles in the 
way of the construction of the Bagdad Railway or in the 
participation of foreign capital.®* 

The Potsdam conversations in no w’ay troubled the soli- 
darity of the Triple Alliance, because Germany had kept* 
»o G P , XXVU. 875-883 

Arkhw, III (1923), 10-13, GP, XXVU, 957 f ; for the 
negotiations, ihi-J, 905-963, Siebrrt-Srhri'im’r, pp 501-576, the Ifvolski- 
Sazonov correspondence, m MFR, LN, and Stie\e, and Earle, 

ch, s. 
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Austria promptly informed of all her steps, and because 
Austria had no special interests in the Middle East. But 
thg[ serenity of the Triple Entente was considerably ruffled 
'by Sazonov's separate negotiations with Germany in a field 
where England and France had very active interests. AI. 
Pichon, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was severely 
criticized m the Chamber of Deputies and in the Press for 
not safeguarding French interests and the solidarity of the 
Entente. Prominent men hke M. Hanotaux m France, and 
Mr. Lloyd George in England, asked wliether Sazonov’s 
conduct was not leading to a dissolution of the Triple En- 
tente No little irritation was felt in Paris and London 
at Sazonov’s independent course of action and departure 
from the Anglo-French standpoint that all Bagdad Railway 
negotiations ought to be a qtiatre.^‘‘‘ 

In the end, however, Russia’s wuthdravval of opposition 
to Germany’s cherished desire of pushing the Bagdad Rail- 
way to completion opened the way for Gei many's suc- 
cessful negotiations with Turkey and with England for 
further mutually advantageous arrangements. Germany 
acquired docks at Alexandretta and a branch line from there 
northward by which railway materials could be more easily 
imported for extending construction east of the Taurus 
Mountains. The Powers consented to an increase of the 
Turkish tariff from liyc to lo'/o, which would provide 
funds for paying the railway guarantees England was 
given two of the seats on the Board of Directors of the 
Bagdad Railway Company, assured a dominant position in 
the navigation rights and ml resources of southern Mesopo- 
tamia, and largely relieved of her fears that the Bagdad 
Railway would be a German menace to the safety of India. 
The negotiations for all these arrangements were protracted 

»2C/ GP, XXVII, 855, 887 ff; XXIX, 61 ff , Siebert-Schreiner, 
pp 527 ff , Earle, p 241 ff , Sazonov, p 34 f , and Sfiev e and Montgelos, 
Rmsland und der WeltkoJifltkt, p. 39 f. 
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over three years, but had been successfully concluded on 
JuM 15, 1914, two weeks before the Sarajevo assassination; 
the agreements lacked only the final signatures at the 
moment they were tossed to the winds by the outbreak of 
the World War 

The Potsdam conversations and agreements of 1910-1911 
are another indication of the fact that questions of economic 
imperialism arc far easier for Governments to handle suc- 
cessfully than questions affecting prestige, alliances, or 
armaments, in fact the former may sometimes serve as a 
convenient bridge to the latter. 

While Get many was thus on the way toward better rela- 
tions with Russia m the summer of 1911, her relations with 
the two other members of the Triple Entente were suddenly 
made much worse by a new Morocco crisis. 

THE AGADIR CRISIS. 1911 

The Franco-German Morocco Agreement of 1909 was 
at first lived up to loyally by both parties. Pichon and 
Bethmann both made cordial public .statements to that 
effect m the fall of 1909. But giadually friction developed 
again. The Mannesmann Brothers had acquired from 
JIulai Hafid certain mining rights not recognized by the 
Fi-ench, which conflicted with the clauns of the interna- 
tional “Union des IMincs Marocaines " The Franco-Ger- 
man consortium for the development of the Cameroon- 
Congo trade had finally to be given up, on account of the 
protests of the French nationalists that the Germans were 
getting the greater advantage, and the Germans were then 
left seriously embarrassed. The disorders in the country 
gave the French a pretext for a s^ady extension of their 
police and military control, and Mulai Hafid w^ forced by 
an ultimatum to accept a loan which brought him more 

On the Bngtlad Railway negotiations between 1911 and 1914. aea 
GJ , XXXI, 71-377, XXXVn, 141-470, Earle, pp 244-274. 
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completely under French domination. It gradually became 
clearer and clearer that with this extension of French in- 
fluence the equality of economic opportunity contemplated 
in the 1909 Agreement, and the idea of an independent 
Sultan at the head of a well-regulated government, were 
botj^ fictmns in contradiction with the actual trend of 
events Nevertheless the fictions served as a basis for 
friendly relations between France and Germany for two 
years.®* 

The military and financial methods of the French had 
not endeared them to the Moroccan chieftains. The latter 
resented Mulai Hafid’s subservience to the French and the 
continual encroachments upon their own national indepen- 
dence. The native discontent came to a head in March. 
1911, after Colonel Mangin’s public execution of a couple 
of Moroccan soldiers caught in the act of deserting. A re- 
volt broke out in Fez. Alarming reports were sent out by 
the French that the lives of Europeans in Fez were in 
danger. On April 5, Jules Carabon, the French Ambassador 
in Berlin, informed Germany that the murder of Captain 
Marchand and the other disorders in Morocco would prob- 
ably make it necessary for the French to occupy Rabat and 
send a punitive expedition into the Shawia district as well 
as a military force to rescue the Europeans in Fez. He 
added that this action was only due to extreme necessity, 
to preserve the sovereignty of the Sultan, and would be 
exercised in accordance with the spirit of the Algeciras Act. 
Kiderlen, who mainly directed Germany’s policy in the 
Agadir affair, replied that he understood perfectly the 
anxiety of the French Government as to the fate of the 

S'! On Moroccan affaire after 1909 see French Yellow Book, Affaires 
du Maroc, V, VI, the German White Book of 1910, Dcnkichnft und 
Aktenslucke uher deutirhe BergwcTkinnlcrei,irn in Marokko, GP, XXIX, 
1-70, P Albm, Le Coup d’ Agadir (Pans, 1912), A Tardieu, Le Myitcre 
d’ Agadir (Paris, 1912); J. CaiUaux, Agadir, Ma Politique Exleneure 
(Pans, 1919). 
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Europeans in Fez, but that the French occupation of a 
second port like Rabat, m addition to Casablanca, would be 
likely to excite rather than allay the passions of the na- 
tives; it might also arouse public feeling in Germany and 
look like a further step toward the elimination of the Alge- 
ciras Agreement. He hoped that the French would delay 
military occupation as long as possible, and that Moroccan 
affairs could be satisfactorily arranged between Germany 
and France — a hint at compensations for Germany which 
Cambon clearly understood.®® A httle later Cambon re- 
affirmed that France w ould respect the Act of Algeciras and 
withdraw the troops as soon as order had been restored 
at Fez. 

Kiderlen did not give an approval nor lodge a formal pro- 
test, but pointed out warningly that in cases like Fez it 
v^as easiei to occupy a city than to withdraw again; and 
if French troops remained in Fez, so that the Sultan reigned 
only under cover of French bayonet.^, Germany could no 
longer regard him as the independent sovereign contem- 
plated by the Algechas Act , this and the Agreem ent of 1909 
would fall to the ground, and Germany would reassume 
complete liberty of action.®® The Kaiser, on the other hand, 
when he heard the news of massacres in Fez and the flight 
of Mulai Hafid into the French Consulate, said the French 
ought to send a large force; Germany had no reason to 
hinder it, as it wmuld divert French troops and military 
expenditure from Germany’s western frontier; if the French 
infringed the Mgeciras Agreement, let other Powers, like 

Affaires du Maroc, VI, 179 f, 185, 18911, Cnillaui, Agadir, 257 ff ; 
GP, XXIX, 7811 

oo Kulerlrn'-. iiot<’ of April 28, GP, XXIX, 97 f , Affaires du Maroe, 
VI, 247 f The EnRli.sh at first, had somowhat the same feeling. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, saul the Hus.sian Ambassador in London, “did not 
conceal from me the fact that the Morocco question is disquieting the 
London Cabinet . The evperience of all European States, beginning 
with England, shows that it is easier to occupy a city than to withdraw 
again” (Benckendorff to Neratov, May 9 1911, Siebert-Schremer. p 581). 
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Spain, protest; the Foreign Office ought to check the clamor 
that warships should be sent to Morocco.*^ 

Ho w far the French reports of disorders represented a 
genuine fear that their authority and European lives were 
endangered, and how far they were exaggerated as a pre- 
text for securing a stronger grasp on the country, it is 
difficult to say. That they had been steadily extending 
their political grip on Morocco, and intended ei'entually to 
reduce it to a French protectorate, there is no doubi. 
Kiderlen likened it to the spread of oil upon water.®* 
When the Russian Ambassador in Pans asked M. Cruppi, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, how long the French 
would remain in Fez, the Minister answered evasively.®® 
And Caillaux, who became Prime Minister in June 1911, has 
declared . “Our problem was nothing less than to regain all 
the ground lost since 1905, and to repair the consequences 
of the serious diplomatic check which we had suffered.” 

In 1905, it will be remembered, Delcassc had been forced 
from office; but Delcasse was now back in the Cabinet again, 
just as the French were preparing to occujiy Rabat and 
march to Fez. To be sure, he had only the naval portfolio, 
and the Prime Minister, Monis, had assured the German 
Ambassador that, “he had taken Delcasse into his cabinet 
on account of his notable work in the navy, and because his 
great technical knowledge was indispensable Delcasse has 
firmly promised not to mix in foreign policy, anyway, his 
views today differ from those of some years ago.” But 
it was natural that, with his restless energy and memory 
of the past, Dekyi^6 was suspected by the German Press of 
having a hand in the Moroccan policy, and later events 

Kaiter to Bethmann, Apnl 22, XXIX, 89 

88 GP, XXIX, p 169 f 

88 Izvoiski to Neratov, May 24, 1911 , L N , I, 107 

188 Caillaux, Agadir, p 29 

J8t Schocn to B^thmann, March 4, 1911, GP, XXIX. 74 note 
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proved he had remained as determined an opponent of 
Germany as ever.’"- He told Izvolski that “his entrance 
into the Cabinet indicated the special care which would be 
devoted to France’s military forces. His first task was the 
creation of a strong nai/y, and the efforts for the army would 
be redoubled Although he had no intention of overstep- 
ping his office and arousing distrust in Germany,” he w’as 
aux-ious to tighten up the relations with Russia. “Accord- 
ing to general opinion, he will inevitably influence the ac- 
tivity of M. Cruppi, as the latter is very httle versed in 
foreign affairs.” 

Germany’s intentions w’ere a puzzle to the French at the 
time, and have remained something of a mystery, but they 
are now clear from a long memorandum which Kiderlen 
drew up on i\Iay 3 (greatly condensed) : 

Three years have shown that the independence of Mor- 
occo, as contemplated in Algecirns Act, cannot be main- 
tained in tlic face of name rebellion and imperialistic pres- 
sure from France and ispain Sooner or later Morocco will 
inevitably be ab^oibed bv these two neighbors It is un- 
likely that a walled city like Fez can be captured by the 
natives and the revolt seems to be on the ebb But the 
Flench fear for its safety and are preparing to send an ex- 
pedition This they lla^e a riglit to do, and one must await 
the development of events. But if they march to Fez, it 
is hardl5’ likely that they will withdraw, even if French 
public opinion approved withdrawal, it would be rega rded 
by the natives as a sign of weakness This would lead to 
new' uprisings and new Freueh military expeditions. The 
course of events shows that the provisions of the Act of 
Algeciras cannot be earned out. A Sultan who can only 
assert his authority with the aid of French bayonets can- 

102 “in some of the Genwan paper-, Delcassd is regarded as the true 
originator of Fiench Moroccan polici” (Russian Churgd d’Aftaires at 
Berlin to Sazonov, April 28, 1811, Sicbert-Schremer, ji 580) 

i'’3Iz\ol«ki to 8<izonov, March 3 and 14, 1911, MFR, pp 41, 43; 
LN, I, 45, 48, Stieie I, 38, 41 
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not maintain tlje independence which was the purpose of 
the Algcciras Act Germany must recognize these facts and 
readjust licr policy m accordance with them. After the 
French have been in Fez a while, we shall ask in a friendly 
way when thej’’ expect to withdraw. When they say that 
they cannot withdraw, we shall say that we understand tins 
perfectly, but we cannot longer rcgaid the Sultan as a sov- 
ereign independent ruler as provided by the Act of Algcciras; 
and since this is a dead letter, the Signatory Powers regain 
their freedom of action It will do no good to protest 
against the French absorption of Morocco. \Ve must there- 
fore secure an object which will make the French ready to 
give us compensations Just as the French protect their 
subjects in Fez, we can do the same for ours at Mogador 
and Agadir by peacefully stationing slops there We ran 
then await developments and sec if the French will offer us 
suitable compen.'-ations. If we get thc«e, it viill make up for 
past failures and have a good effect on the coming elections 
to the Reichstag "'■* 

'^e_ Kaiser was persuaded to approve this policy, though 
he ought to have foreseen that the modus operaudi was 
dangerously analogous to that of Bulow and Holstein in 
1905. He then departed for England to attend the unveil- 
ing of a memorial to Queen Victoria Here he was cordially 
received, and got the impression tliat the English regarded 
the French Morocco action with regret Sir Ernest Cassel 
and Prince Louis of Baltenberg hinted that they hoped that 
German policy would not differentiate itself from that of 
England. But the Kaiser and Bethinann saw' no reason for 
takmg the hint, because Germany had not been consulted 
by England about Morocco in 1904, nor by Russia at 
Reval.i®® 

104 G P XXIX, 101-108 

105 Bethmann’s memoruBdum, Muy 23, ibid, p 120 f. Sir Cdward 
Grey, however, reminded the German Ambassador on Muy 22, that in 
Moroccan questions England was bound by her agreement of 1904 to 
support Franco {tbid, \y 119, Sicbcrt-Schremer, p 583) 
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At the outset Kiderlen’s program bade fair to work 
excellently. As the Pan-German Press began to demand 
compensations or the partition of Morocco, and the German 
Government maintained an ominous silence as to how it 
would use its freedom of action, the French began to be 
worried. Izvolski reported that so far as he was able to 
judge, “the Berlin Cabinet has chosen a very advantageous 
and skilful position- without protestmg as yet against the 
French manner of action, it reserves the power of announc- 
ing at any moment that the Algeciras Act has been in- 
fringed — in this way German diplomacy dominates the 
situation and can, not only according to the development of 
events on the spot, but also according to the general trend 
of her domestic or foreign policy, suddenly render the 
Moroccan question more acute. ... Sir Francis Bertie is 
personally convinced that Germany is only awaiting a suit- 
able moment to declare the Act of Algeciras non-existent 
and then occupy one or two ports (including Mogador) on 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco.” ’** A fortnight after the 
French military expedition occupied Fez, the Spanish 
troops landed at Larache Tlie French in turn denounced 
this action as a blow to the Algeciras Act and as endanger- 
ing the international situation.’*^ 

By the middle of June the French intunated that they 
were ready to talk of a compensation for Germany; Gam- 
bon hinted at it very guardedly on June 11, when speaking 
of Morocco as a ripe fruit which must inevitably fall to 
France; and Cruppi in Pans mentioned it m connection 
with a Congo-Cameroon railway project, but Kiderlen re- 
garded this as a mere bagatelle. He wanted the whole 
French Congo' But he did not want to ask for it until 

io« Izvotski to Sazono\, May 11, 1911, MFjf, p 88, L N , I, 104; 
Stvevc, 1, 98f / 

loTGP. XXIX, 140 ff , ASatres du Maroc.m, 332 ff 

108 G.P, XXIX, 124, 177 note, Affaires di Maroc, VI, 349 f, 
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the appearance of a German ship at Agadir had frightened 
the French into coming forward with a very generous offer 
in re+urn for Germany’s abandoning Morocco to them 
complefelyd’® 

When therefore Cambon came to Kissmgen to broach 
the subject with him on June 20, Kiderlcn took an atti- 
tude of reserve. When Gambon intimated that France 
' would be willing to make concessions in the Congo, but that 
, there was no use talking further if Germany wanted part of 
Morocco, Kiderlen agreed completely. When Cambon left 
Kissingen for Pans to see how murh his Government would 
offer, Kiderlen’s last vi ords were, "Bring us back something 
from Paris.” As several days passed without any French 
offer being made, and as the Kaiser i\as about to start oti 
his northern cruise, Kiderlen went to Kiel to report on the 
situation and get a renewal of his consent to send warships 
to Morocco. On June 26 Kiderlen’s laconic telegram, 
“Ships granted,” indicated that he had secured the Kaiser's 
approval, .\ccordingly, the gunboat Pant her, returning 
from southern Africa, was ordered to drop anchor at Agadir 
on July 1-”* 

, , On Saturday afternoon, July 1, as the Panther steamed 
into Agadir, Germany notified France and the other Powers 
that German business houses, alarmed at the fermentation 
among the natives caused by recent events, had asked for 
protection for their life and property in southern Morocco, 
the German Government had therefore sent a warship to 
Agadir, which would withdraw as soon as affairs in Morocco 
had calmed down.^’* It was true that German firms had 
petitioned the Foreign Office to protect their interests in 
southern Morocco, but it is clear Kiderlen was using this 
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merely as a pretext. His real motive was to bring the 
French to the point of making a generous offer of Congo 
territory, and to emphasize to the Powers that the Alge- 
ciras Act had broken down. 

On July 9, Cambon came again to see Kiderlen. He was 
deeply depressed and disturbed at the Agadir action, of 
which Germany had given no preliminary notice, whereas 
France had given ample notification of her march to Fez. 
The. interview was long and difficult, and punctuated by 
silences. Each wanted the other to make proposals Finally 
the words "Congo” and "Togo” were mentioned But 
neither speaker would commit himself ftirther, each declar- 
mg that he must get further information and instruc- 
tions This delay and diplomatic fencing drew from the 
Kaiser the impatient comment: 

After four necks' This is a cursed comedy! Nothing 
accoinpli'^hed' What the devil is to be done non"? This 
IS a slieer farce, negotiating and negotiating and never get- 
ting any fuilheC Wlnle ne are losing precious time, the 
British and the Russians arc stiffening up the frightened 
French and dictating to them what they at the most can 
eonde.'-cend to allow us 

Kiderlen was now in a very difficult position. When 
Cambon came to see him again on July 15, and spoke only 
of insignificant compensations, he decided to beat about the 
bush no longer. He took a map, pointed to the French 
Congo, and said Germany ought to have the w'hole of it. 
Cambon nearly fell over backward in astonishment. He 
declared that no French Government could ever give up a 
wYtdVe coVoitj, WA 'pwcA oA "\A W 

Germany gave up Togo and some of the Cameroons. From 
this interview Kiderlen received therimpression that “to 

^^5 Aj^atrc>v du Afaroc, VI, 403 f , Caillau\, G P , XXIX, 173 ff ; 

Jiickh. 11. 123 fl GJ? , XXIX, 177 f 
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get a satisfactory result it would be necessary to take a very 
strong stand.” The whole matter was telegraphed to the 
Kaiser, who was still on his northern cruise. He was more 
dissatisfied than ever, and also alarmed at Kiderlen’s atti- 
tude. He ordered positively that no steps involving threats 
to France should be taken in his absence. Realizing that it 
would be easier for the Piench Government to cede Congo 
territory to Germany, if Germany gave in exchange some 
small African territories of her own, he authorized Kiderlen 
to proceed with Cambon on this basis.’ At the same time 
Treutler, the Foreign Office Minister who accompanied the 
Kaiser, telegraphed to Kiderlen: “As you know, it would 
be very difficult to get His Majesty’s consent to steps which 
he assumes might lead to war ” Kiderlen was now ready 
to resign, because of the Kaiser’s attitude, and because he 
himself believed the way to make the French yield was to 
make them feel that their refusal might mean war. But 
Bethmann persuaded him to stay in office and continue to 
negotiate on the basis indicated by the Kaiser.’-® 

‘ It was at this moment, when the Kiderlen-Canibon ne- 
gotiations seemed to be making little progress, that England 
intervened. Many weeks before the Panther went to 
Agadir, Sir Edward Grey had feared that Germany meant 
to seek her compensation in West Morocco and establish 
the naval base on the Atlantic coast. To this England had 
been resolutely opposed for years; it had been one of her 
main motives for supporting France in Morocco. The 
Panther seemed to confirm Grey’s fears. Therefore on July 
4 he warned Germany that “a new situation has been cre- 
ated by the despatch of a German ship to Agadir; future 
developments might affect British interests more directly 
than they had hitherto been affected; and, therefore, we 

111 GP, XXIX, 184 £f 
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could not recognize any new arrangement which was come 
to without us.” ’-1 Grey would have been less disturbed 
in his mind if he had known that Germany’s real objective 
was the Congo and not a naval base on the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco. Kiderlen made a mistake in not reassurang him 
on this point. But Kiderlen, Bethniann and the Kaiser 
had all been bent on carrying the discussion of compensa- 
tions directly with France alone, and had intimated politely 
that intervention by ol tiers was not desired.’-- They hoped 
to get more from France if others were not admitted to the 
discussion. Grey waited for more than two weeks for Ger- 
many to make some reply to his statement of July 4 that 
England wanted to be consulted in regard to any Moroccan 
settlement; but Germany remained silent. Grey was 
ready to accept a Franco-German settlement based on an 
exchange of French Congo tciritory for German African 
possessions, provided the terms of the settlement were ac- 
ceptable to tlie French, and provided the Germans aban- 
doned all intentions of having a foothold on the Moroccan 
coast. He had welcomed the suggestion of finding a solution 
fh the French Congo.'-’ But when Kiderlen demanded the 
whole Congo, the French told Grey that the German de- 
mands were unacceptable, remmded him of England’s obli- 
gations under the IMoroccan Agreement of 1904, and sug- 
gested that he take the initiative in calling another con- 
ference of the Powers to deal witli the question."’" 

This hint that the Franco-German direct negotiations were 
likely to break down revived Grey’s fears that the Germans 
would stay at Agadir. He therefore asked the German 
Ambassador to come to him, and told him informally that 
he understood that “there was danger that the negotiations 

121 G P , XXIX, 167, Grey, I, 214 On the same day Grey told Paul 
Gambon that the Moiocc,in question ouirht to be di.seussed a qualre — by 
France, Spam, Germany, and England {.AjjatTO, du Maroc, VI, 392 ff) 

122 G P , XXIX, 155 ff 128 Grey, I. 223 f 
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would end without success, and then the question would 
come up : What is Germany doing in Agadir and its hinter- 
land?” This was a question, he said, which involved Eng- 
lish interests. So long as there had been a prospect that 
France and Germany might reach a settlement by exchang- 
ing colonial territory in Central Africa, he had kept aside; 
but as this now seemed unlikely, and as serious British in- 
terests were involved, he wished to suggest privately that it 
was time for England also to be heard — time for a discussion 
d trois — between France, Germany, and England. Grey 
"was wise in wishing to find out Germany’s real purpose and 
deal w’ith it by the usual secret diplomatic methods without 
the noisy and embarrassing interference of the Press every- 
w’here. But Metternich had no instructions to tell him that 
Germany wanted compensations in the Congo and not a 
naval port at Agadir Grey therefore evidently came to the 
conclusion it w'as time to give Germany an unmistakable 
public warning, even though involving all the dangers of 
newspaper excitement and questions of “prestige.” That 
very same evening without giving Metternich time to get 
aew instructions from Berlin, Grey allowed Lloyd George to 
announce to the world that England demanded that she be 
consulted. In this famous Mansion House speech of July 
21, Lloyd George said: 

But I am alffO bound to say this — that I believe it is 
essential in the highest interests, not merely of this country, 
but of the world, that Britain should at all hazards main- 
tain her prestige amongst the Great Powers of the world 
Her potent influence has many a time been in the past, and 
may yet be in the future, invaluable to the cause of human 
liberty It has more than once in the past redeemed con- 
tinental nations, who are sometimes too apt to forget that 
service, from ovcrw’helraing disaster, and even from national 
extinction. I would make great sacrifices to preserve peace. 
I conceive that nothing would justify a disturbance of in- 
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ternational good-will except questions of the gravest na- 
tional moment. But if a situation were to be forced upon 
us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender 
of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by cen- 
turies of heroism and achiev'cinent, by allowing Britain to 
be treated, where her interests were vitally affected, as if 
she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I saj"^ 
emphatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation 
intolerable for a great country like ours to endure.i-“ 

This speech caused an explosion of wrath in Germany, 
where it was interpreted as a threat, and where it was felt 
that England was interfering in Franco-German negotia- 
tions which were none of her business. It made all the more 
efiFect that it was delivered, not by Grey himself, who was 
regarded as being unduly anti-German, but by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who had the reputation of being 
a man of peace and generally favorable to Germany. WTien 
he spoke out in this way he was regarded as having been 
selected by the Government in order to make the warning 
all the more emphatic Both the Prime Minister and Sir 
Edward Grey had been consulted, and approved Lloyd 
George’s action. Winston Churchill, the Home Secretary, 
w^as enthusiastic for it But he makes plain that he 
knew it was playing dangerously with fire. It greatly in- 
creased the already existing tension between England and 
Germany growing out of the naval competition. It might 
indeed have easily led to war, had not the Kaiser and 
B^thmann been determined not to allow the IMoroccan 
affair to cause a European conflict It did, however, pro- 
duce two results which ultimately contributed to a peaceful 
solution of the Moroccan question. It_Jed Germany to 
inform England at once that she had no intention of estab- 

12B Grey, I, 216 

I'-io Asijujth, Gt nems of the War^ P 148, Churchill, I, 4Gff Gre 3 ' (I, 
217) aaj’d ho dul not instigate it, but welcomed it 
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Iishing herself on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, which had 
been Grey’s great cause of alarm. And it also caused Ger- 
many to moderate somewhat her demand on France. After 
four months of protracted and difficult negotiations, Ki- 
derlen and Cainbon were able to sign the agreement of 
November 4, 1911. By this Germany virtually acknowl- 
edged that the French might establish their desired protec- 
torate over Morocco; in return France ceded more than 
100,000 square miles of the French Congo, giving the Ger- 
mans two much-needed river outlets to the Congo for the 
export of their Cameroon products, to give the appearance 
of an exchange of territories and make it easier for the 
French Government to justify the agreement to French 
public opinion, Germany ceded to France the “duck's bill,” 
a small tract of valueless Cameroon territory east of Lake 
Chad. That the agreement represented a tolerably equi- 
table compromise is evidenced by the fact that it met bitter 
criticism and opposition from the nationalists and colonial 
enthusiasts in both countries 

As between England and Germany, the Agadir Crisis 
not only increased the friction between the two govern- 
tnepts at the time, but it seems to have deepened Grey’s 
suspicions of Germany’s w'arlike inclinations This is evi- 
dent from his observations on the subject in his memoirs,'-* 
where he implies (quite contrary to facts) that “the Agadir 
Crisis was intended to end either in the diplomatic humilia- 
tion of France or in war,” and adds “The militarists in 
Germany were bitterly disappointed over Agadir, and when 
the next crisis came we found them with the reins in their 
hands.” His feeling at the time was significantly ex- 
pressed in his statement to the Russian Ambassador m 
London: “In the event of a war between Germany and 

127 On these later negotiations and the Moroccan Convention of 
November 4, 1911, see GP, XXIX, 293-454, Affaires du Maroc, VI, 
423-635, and DDF, 3me .Sene, I, pasnm, espetiallv No 160 

jjsGrey, 1, 210-239 I 231, 233 
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I^Yance, England would have to participate. If this war 
should involve Russia [the Ambassador had just assured 
him that it would], Austria would be dragged m too, for, 
although she has not the slightest desire to interfere in this 
matter, she will be compelled by force of circumstances to 
do so. There is no doubt that m such an event the situation 
in Albania will become aggravated. Consequently, it would 
no longer be a duel between France and Germany — it would 
be a general war.” Grey added, however, that he did 
not believe Emperor William wantetl war. Two weeks 
earlier the Russian Ambassador had reported . “There is 
no use concealing the fact — one step further, and a war 
between England and Germany would have broken out as 
a result of the Franco-German dispute, although mdepen- 
dent of it.” 

Between England and France the Agadir Crisis, like the 
Morocco Crisis of 1905, led to a tightening of the bonds 
between the two. France was grateful for Lloyd George's 
speech^ and for the indications that England would not only 
give her the diplomatic support promised in the agreement 
of 1904, but also the military support contemplated in the 
military and naval “conversations” which had been going 
on between the two countries since 1906 On July 20, after 
Kiderlcn's demand for the whole Congo and the day before 
Lloyd CJeorge's Mansion House speech, there took place at 
the French Ministry of War a Conference between General 
Wilson, the Head of the Department for Military Opera- 
tions of the English General ytaff, and General Dubail, the 
French Chief of !Statf. It was “to determine the new condi- 
tions for the participation of an Enghsh array in the opera- 
tions of the French armies in the North-East in case of a 
w'ar with Germany.” The protocol of the Conference 

ISO IJonckf’ndorff to Ncratov, 16, 1911, Siebort-Schremer, p 598 
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took care as usual, to state that these “conversations, de- 
void of all official character, cannot bind either Goveroffient 
in any way,” and amied merely “to foresee the indispensable 
preparatory measures.” But six weeks later, General Dubail 
stated to the Russians, as if there were no doubt in the 
matter, that the French army was ready to take the offen- 
sive against Germany “with the aid of the English army on 
its left wing.” 

Russia, havmg just established more friendly relations 
with Germany as a result of the Potsdam agreements, did 
not wish to endanger these by too active a support of France 
in the Agadu- affair. At the beginning, when requested by 
her ally to make representations at Berhn, Russia had done 
so in a perfunctory way, but without exerting any real 
pressure. Later during the long Franco-German negotia- 
tions for a Congo-Cameroon exchange of territories, Izvol- 
ski himself says he worked “with all his strength” to moder- 
ate the French and urged them to yield to many of the 
German demands.^®* This is confirmed by CaiHaux,*®® 
and by the French Ambassador in Russia, IVI Georges Louis, 
who reported that Russia would honor her signature on 
the alliance, but that Russian public opinion would hardly 
understand a Franco-Russian war occasioned by a colonial 
question like Morocco. And when M. Louis pointed out 
to the Tsar that Morocco was as much of a vital interest 
to France, as the Caucasus and the control of the Black 
Sea to Russia, Nicholas II replied: “Keep in view the 
avoidance of a conflict. You know our preparations are 
not complete.” Russia did not at this time want to be 
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draw n into a war over Morocco any more than France had 
wished hitherto to be drawn in over Balkan questions. 
Russia needed to build up her army and navy much further 
before risking a Euroiiean War. But the very fact of this 
lukewarm support by Russia of French colonial interests, 
and by lYance of Russia’s Balkan ambitions, became an 
added spur to Izvolski to tighten up the Franco-Russian 
Alliance after 1911. And in this he was soon aided by M. 
Poincare, who became Minister of Foreign Affairs in France 
early in 1912 

Another effect of the Agadir Crisis and the consequent 
strengthening of the French grip on Morocco and the West- 
ern Mediterranean was Italy’s decision that the tune had 
come for her to seize Tripoli. This so weakened Turkey 
that Serbia and Bulgaria hastened to take steps toward 
the formation of a Balkan League, with Russia’s assistance, 
which led to the Balkan ^ ars. These in turn further 
embittered the relations between Serbia and Austria, and 
so contributed to one of the main causes of the World War. 

THE HALDANE MISSION, 1912 

In 1908, as has been indicated above, Tirpitz had secured 
the adoption by the Reichstag of a naval program provid- 
ing for the construction of four capital ships annually from 
1908 to 1911, and for two annually from 1912 to 1917. 
The English had become greatly alarmed, both for then 
actual safety and for the disastrous effect upon Anglo- 
German relations. They had therefore made efforts to call 
a halt, or come to some understanding, but these had failed 
owing to the Kaiser’s decisive opposition, culminating in 
his interview with Sir Charles Hardinge at Cronberg in 
August, 1908. 

During the following months English alarm steadily 
increased, and frightened imagmations pictured a German 
invasion of England. Further antagonism between the two 
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countries was caused by the unfortunate -Doily Telegraph 
affair. The Kaiser had allowed an English friend to sum- 
marize a confidential talk in which the Kaiser refuted the 
idea that he was hostile to England. The English were 
“mad, mad as March hai’es,” he had said, to suspect the 
German navy, which was simply to protect German com- 
merce and not to attack England. The Kaiser was the 
friend of England. He wished to restrain the German 
pieople, whose prevailmg sentiment was not friendly to 
England. But the English suspicions and Press attacks 
made his task of preserving peace difficult. As proof of 
his friendly attitude m the past, he recalled that during 
the Boer War he had refused to join France and Russia in 
putting pressure on England in favor of the Boers; on the 
contrary, he had even sent Queen Victoria a plan of cam- 
paign for use against the Boers. The Kaiser sent the manu- 
script of this summary to Bulow at his summer home at 
Nordency on the shore of the North Sea, and Billow, with- 
out studying it, sent it to the Foreign Offiee for examination 
and comment But here an official, supposing that it had 
received Billow’s approval, allowed it to go out, and it was 
published in the London Daily Telegraph on October 28, 

1908.“7 

The Kaiser had hoped the article would disarm Eng- 
land’s suspicions and improve the relations between the two 
countries Tt had precisely the opposite effect. It caused 
a storm of newspaper attacks on both sides of the North 
Sea, many of which were directed against himself person- 
ally The English doubted his sincerity; they ridiculed and 
resented the idea that any advice of his had helped them 
win the Boer War; but they noted as ominous his admission 
that the prevailing sentiment in Germany was unfriendly 

137 Heprinted in G P , XXJV, 170-174, for the details of thw incred- 
ible mistake and the 8tomi which the article raised in both Germany 
and England, tsec tbid , i)p 167-210 
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to England. In Germany, the Liberals and Socialists pro- 
tested bitterly against his ill-considered act and the dangers 
of his personal rule. Bulow tendered his resignation, but 
withdrew it after the Kaiser promised m the future not 
to talk politics without his Chancellor’s advice. But m the 
great Reichstag debate growing out of this affair, the Kaiser 
felt that Bulow did not adequately defend his sovereign’s 
position. He no longer regarded his Chancellor with the 
same favor and confidence 

Count Met tern ich, the German Ambassador in England, 
was greatly distressed at seeing the two countries drifting 
into mutual misunderstandings and recruninations which 
one day imght lead to war English public opinion was 
demanding that the Cabinet should assure the “Two Power 
Standard’’ (that the English navy should be as strong as 
the combined navies of any other two Powers), and that if 
Germany built four Dreadnoughts annually, England should 
build eight Lord Roberts began to tour the country trymg 
to arouse England to the creation of a huge army and the 
adoption of the continental system of universal military 
service, naming Germany as the enemy of the future. A 
year ago, reported Mctternich, these speeches w^ould have 
been regarded as su exaggerated that they would have made 
no impression, today they are taken more seriously. The 
fundamental cause of all this alarm and agitation, Metter- 
nich believed, w as the rapid increase of the German navy. 
He therefore suggested the desirability of slowing down 
Germany’s program of construction from four to three ships 
annually, and of trying to come to some understanding with 
England.*''* 

Bulow personally was in favor of the suggestion. To 
facilitate an understanding with England Tie'Iiastened to 
make the Morocco settlement of 1909, which he hoped 

i8*Mctlcmich to Bulow, Nov 22, 27, Dec 11, 20, 29, 1908, Jan. L 
14, 20, GP. XXVIII, 23-75 
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would remove one of the political causes of England’s dis- 
trust. He sent Metternich’s despatches to Tirpitz for com- 
ment. 

But the Admiral disagreed fundamentally with the wise 
Ambassador’s diagnosis of the Enghsh situation. Tirpitz 
received part of his information about England from the 
German naval attaches, whose reports often sound like an 
echo of their master’s voice and wishes. Tirpitz insisted 
that the fundamental cause of British alarm and agitation 
li^as. not the German navy, but German industrial and 
commercial competition. The British were now getting 
accustomed to the idea of a respectable German navy, bui 
what troubled them was the fact that Germany, like Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century, was everywhere taking 
their trade and capturing their markets. It would do little 
good to slow' down the naval program; and, anyway, it was 
fixed by law and could not be altered. To alter it as a 
result of the English clamor would be an intolerable humil- 
iation for Germany and encourage the navy propaganda 
in England. Therefore Germany ought to go ahead with 
the creation of the “risk navy,” and trust to passing safely 
through the “danger zone” without a British attack. He 
also rejected Bulow’s suggestion that it would be wiser to 
spend more money on naval defense — coast fortifications, 
torpedo-boats, and submarines — to which England would 
have no objection, rather than on so many Dreadnoughts, 
which Metternich believed were the mam sources of irrita- 
tion and alarm in London. He finally threatened to resign, 
if Bulow insisted.*®® 

So Bulow, weakened in favor with the Kaiser after the 
Daily Telegraph affair, gave way before Tirpitz, and virtu- 
ally abandoned Metternich’s suggestion for the time being. 
He let slip the opportunity of taking the initiative afforded 
by King Edward VII’s visit to Berhn in February, 1909, 

WBTjrpitz to Bulow, Jan 4 , 1909, G.P., XXVIII, 61-65. 
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when Lord Crewe touched upon the question of naval 
competition. 

As Metternich had forecast, the British a^tation con- 
tinued, and under its influence Mr. McKenna, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, proposed that for three years England 
should lay down six Dreadnoughts a year against Germany’s 
four. A considerable number in the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment thought that four British ships would still be enou^ 
to maintain a safe margin of British superiority. To over- 
come their objections and carry his bill, Mr. McKenna 
exaggerated the rate of speed at which the German ships 
were being completed. He alleged that Germany was ex- 
ceeding the “normal rate’’ by secretly assembling materials 
beforehand, so that she might have 13 completed as early 
as 1911, instead of in 1912, as contemplated m the German 
navy law and as Metternich had expressly assured Grey 
beforehand was the actual intention.’^" Thus, Germany 
might have 13 Dreadnoughts to England’s 16 in 1911, and 
an even more dangerous proportion in the following years. 
These statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
crystallized the general feeling of uneasiness into a first- 
class “navy scare.” The public believed that Germany was 
trying to steal a march on England, and now clamored for 
eight ships, instead of the six which Mr. McKenna had 
asked for. “We want eight and we won’t wait,” was the 
popular cry. In the end, eight were voted, four at once, 
and four contingent upon Germany’s continuing to build 
according to her program. 

The effect on Anglo-German relations was deplorable. 
The Kaiser boiled with indignation at McKenna’s “hes,” 
and blamed Metternich for letting the wool be pulled over 
his eyes and for not taking a stiffer tone to Grey.'^‘ He was 
particularly displeased that Metternich had given the Eng- 

no Metternich to Billow, Mar. 3. 10, 17, 1909; GP, XXVIII, 93-112 
Cf Kaiser’s comments, GP. XXVIII, 99, 102, 105, 113, 196 
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lish to understand that Germany did not intend further to 
increase her program in the future — “a colossal personal 
concession, given right out of hand without getting the 
slightest thing from England in return, except untold lies, 
slanders, suspicions, and incivilities.” 

Although Mr. McKenna later admitted his statements 
to have been incorrect,'^® they had done their damage in 
'further increasmg Anglo-German antagonism. In view of 
the offer implied in the English plan for four contingent 
ships, Biilow called a special meeting which w'as attended 
by Tirpitz, Bethmann, Moltke, and Metternich who came 
over from London. But the conditions demanded by 
Tirpitz and the Kaiser w'ere such that there was no prospect 
of success in openmg a negotiation."'' Three weeks later 
Bulow' was defeated in the Reichstag on his finance biU 
and resigned. Shortly afterw-ards the British voted to lay 
down the keels of the four contingent ships. 

In this domestic conflict between Metternich and Biilow 
on one side, and Tirpitz and the Kaiser on the other, there 
is no doubt that wdsdom lay with the former. Though it is 
true, as Tirpitz maintained, that commercial and industrial 
competition caused Anglo-German antagonism, it is much 
more true, as Metternich believed, that the naval question 
was the fundamental cause, and that the British were 
determined, cost what it might, to maintain the naval 
superiority which was vital for their commerce and for the 
very existence of the Empire. Metternich w’as quite right 
when he observed : “The services of Tirpitz in the develop- 
ment of our navy are unquestioned and great But it is 
again evident that military, technical, and organizing abihty 
are not necessarily united with correct political judgment 
His judgment in regard to England is in such contradiction 

K.'uskt to ISulow, April 3, IflOW , (1 P., NXVIII, 145 
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to the actual facts, that it almost seems as if he closed 
his eyes to them.” ““ 

Bethmann-Hollweg, who succeeded Bulow as Chan- 
cellor, agreed with Metternich as to the need for coming 
to a naval agreement with England. He believed that Ger-, 
many could not be expected to have her 1908 program ' 
modified by a formal Reichstag amendment, but she might 
“retard the rate” of construction, by laying down less than 
the authorized four Dreadnoughts annually; he hoped that 
in return England might make concessions in regard to 
colonial questions and the Bagdad Railway and perhaps 
give some kind of neutrality promise. With this in view 
he opened negotiations with the British Ambassador. Sir 
Edward Gosehen, in August, 1909, but they came to noth- 
ing In the course of the next two years he took up this 
idea several times, as well as various minor proposals to 
mitigate naval rivalry and suspicions, such as a mutual 
visiting of navy yards and exchange of information by naval 
attaches. But he had no success Finally, in the fall of 
1911, after the heat of the Agadir Crisis had somewhat 
cooled down, the idea was taken in hand more definitely 
by two busmess men. 

Albert Ballm, the head of the Hamburg-American Line, 
believed that the rapid building of the German navy was 
the mam cause of Anglo-German antagonism and might 
some day lead to war. He considered this naval rivalry 
a far more serious threat to the peace of Europe than the 
Franco-Russian alliance He was also on intimate and very 
friendly terras with Tirpitz and the Kaiser, as well as with 
Bethmann. He was aware that the German Government 
intended to lay a new navy law before the Reichstag in 
the spring of 1912, and he wished to bring about some 

Meltemieh to Bulow, Nov 27, 1908, GP, XXVIII, 19 
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understanding with England before this made matters 
worse. His friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, was a rich and influ- 
ential London banker. Born in Germany, Cassel had 
emigrated to England as a boy, and had at heart the inter- 
ests of the land of his birth no less than of his adopted 
country. Like Ballin in Germany, he enjoyed in England 
a social and political position of great influence without 
holding any office in the Government. He had become an 
intimate friend of Edward VII, both as his banker and 
political adviser. He carried great weight among English 
business men m the “City,” as ivell as in English pohtical 
circles. Ever since July, 1909, Ballin and Cassel had been 
consulting together how to bring about an understanding 
between Germany and England In the winter of 
1911-12, while the Berlin and London Foreign Offices were 
discussing possible colonial agreements, and the English 
were becoming worried over rumors of an imminent new 
German Navy Law,*"® Ballin saw Cassel, who thereupon got 
into touch with Sir Edward Grey. This paved the way for 
the Haldane Mission. On January 29, 1912, Cassel came 
to Berlin with a memorandum*®* which had been ap- 
proved by Sir Edward Grey, Winston Churchill, and Lloyd 

i<8GP, XXVHI, 305 ff , Huldermann, Albert Ballin, 216 ff 

14»GP, XXXI, 71-94 

looGP, XXVHI, 3-67 
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George. This memorandum was to serve as a basis for 
openmg ofiBcial negotiations, and ran as follows: 

1. Fundamental Naval superiority recognized as es- 
sential to Great Britain. Present German naval program 
and expenditure not to be increased, but if possible retarded 
and reduced. 

2 England sincerely desires not to interfere with Ger- 
man Colonial expansion To give effect to this she is pre- 
pared forthwith to discuss whatever the German aspirations 
in that direction may be. England will be glad to know 
that there is a field or special points where she can help 
Germany. 

3. Proposals for reciprocal assurances debarring either 
power from joining in aggressive designs or combinations 
against the other would be welcome. 

Sir Ernest Cassel showed this memorandum to the Ger- 
man Chancellor, who replied in writing that he welcomed' 
this step taken by the British Government, and was in full 
accord with the memorandum, except that the new 1912 
German naval estimates had already been arranged. He 
added that he and the Kaiser would be greatly pleased if 
Sir Edward Grey would visit Berlin, as the most effectual 
way of bringing the negotiations rapidly forward. He also 
gave Cassel a sketch of the proposed new Supplementary'- 
Navy Law, which indicated the creation of a third and new 
Naval Squadron to be formed from five existing reserve 
ships and three new ships ; these three new' ships, to be con- 
structed during the next six years represented an augmen- 
tation of the 1908 program by three capital ships; that is, 
whereas by the 1908 program two capital ships were to be 
laid down annually between 1912 and 1917, by the new 
proposal three ships would be laid down in 1912, 1914, and 
1916 Cassel returned with this, and replied on Grey’s 
behalf that if the German naval expenditure could be so 
IBS G J> , XXXI, 98 1«8 GJ» , XXXI, 99 note 
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arranged, by a modification of the German rate of construc- 
tion or otherwise, as to render unnecessary any serious 
increase of British naval expenditure, “British Government 
will be prepared at once to pursue negotiations, on the 
understanding that the point oF naval expenditure is open 
to discussion and that there is a fair prospect of settling 
it favorably.” If this understanding was acceptable, a 
British Minister would come to Berlin. Bethmann replied 
that it was acceptable, provided England gave adequate 
guarantees of a friendly orientation of her general policy. 
“The agreement would have to give expression to a state- 
ment that both Powers agreed to participate in no plans, 
combinations or warlike engagements directed against 
either Power ” 

Sir Edward Grey himself was unwilling to accept the 
cordial invitation to Berlin. His reasons, according to his 
memoirs of a dozen years later, were his fears that “the 
visit might arouse suspicion and distrust at Pans"; that 
the whole plan might be “one of those petty unofficial 
manoeuvres that could be avowed or disavowed at Berlin 
as best might suit German convenience”; and that he “had 
no great hope that anything would come of it ” Probably 
at the time his strongest motives wore his deep distrust of 
Germany, and his fear of alarming France and so weaken- 
ing the Entente. He decided not to go to Berlin himself, 
but arranged that Lord Haldane, the Minister of War, 
should go m his place. He desired that Haldane's visit 
“should be private and informal, so that, if nothing came 
of it, there should be no sensation and little disappointment 
to the public.” In 1910, when Bethmann was trying to 
secure an understanding with England, Grey had written 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin- “The mutual arrest 

lOiCassel to Ballin, Feb 3, 1912, Churchill, p 98, GP, XXXI 102. 
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or decrease of naval expenditure is the test of whether an 
understanding is worth anything,” and that in Bethmann’s 
overtures “the naval question was not sufficiently proin- 
ment.” '''* He apparently did not think that there was any 
better chance of German naval reduction in 1912. He 
seems to have been convinced that the KaLser had taken 
the initiative,^’’'” and then, if he had gone to Berlin and the 
negotiations had come to nothing, the German Government 
would have tried to put the blame upon him. Grey But 
above all, Grey was determined not to endanger in the 
slightest degree the Entente with France. He had been 
told by Winston Churchill that the Admiralty was con- 
templating bringing home the Mediterranean ships, in order 
to meet the new Third Squadron which Tirpitz wanted; 
and that this meant relying on Prance in the Mediterranean 
(as was later actually arranged), so that certainly no change 
in the Entente would be possible, even if Grey desired it.*®® 
To allaj- French fears Gicy at once informed the French 
Ambassador of the projected negotiations and assured him 
that he would do nothing with Germany that w'ould tie 
his hands.*®' His statement to Paul Cambon shows what 
a restricted conception he had of the Haldane Mission: 
Haldane was “to find out whether Germany’s recent over- 
ture was serious or not. He was also to attempt to gather 
information about the Bagdad Railway. But there is no 
question of entering upon negotiations. We desire only to 

15S Grp^ to Go-iphon, M.i> 5. 1910, Grey, I, 245. 
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learn the intentions of the German Government and to 
inquire about its plans for a naval program.” This 
attitude on Sir Edward Grey’s part in itself foredoomed the 
Haldane Mission to failure. 

Two other circumstances were hardly calculated to 
facilitate it. On February 7, the day of Lord Haldane’s 
arrival m Berlin, the Kaiser in his speech at the opening 
of the Reichstag had announced in geneial terms that proj- 
,ects for the increase of the army and navy would be intro- 
duced later in the session. To this Winston Churchill 
immediately replied in a defiant speech at Glasgow, char- 
acterizing the German Navy as a “luxury”: “The British 
Navy is to us a necessity and, from some points of view, 
the German Navy is to them more in the nature of a 
luxury. . . . We shall make it clear that other naval 
Powers, instead of overtaking us by additional efforts, will 
only be more outdistanced in consequence of the measures 
which we ourselves shall take.” The speech offended Mr. 
John Morley and some of the other more pacific members 
of the British Cabinet, who sincerely hoped for an under- 
standing with Bethmann, and it created no little indignation 
in Germany.'®® 

|n spite of these inauspicious circumstances Lord Hal- 
dane’s reception at Berlin was most cordial and aroused 
considerable optunism, both in his own mmd and especially 
in that of the Kaiser. His first interview on February 
8 was with Bethmann at the British Embassy. He got the 
impression, which he always retained, that the Chancellor 
was as sincerely desirous of avoiding war as he was himself. 
Next day he lunched with Tirpitz and the Kaiser, and had 
a long and friendly discussion. He emphasized England’s 

i62Pomcare, I, 166 Haldane himself while m Berlin, also made a 
point of visiting the French Embas^ and informing Jules Gambon that, 
even if a naval accord were reached, it would respect the existing ratio 
and not disturb the Entente (Poincare, I, 167 , G P , XXXI, 126) 
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necessity of having a fleet large enough to protect her com- 
merce and vital supply of food and raw materials. He 
admitted that Germany was free to build as she pleased, 
but so was England, and England would probably lay dovrn 
two keels to every one which Germany added to her pro- 
gram. After a long discussion between him and Tirpitz 
about the Two Power Standard and naval ratios, in regard 
to which they could find no mutually satisfactory basis, the 
Kaiser proposed that it would be better to avoid for the 
moment discussing shipbuilding programs; instead of at- 
tempting to define ratios between the two navies, it would 
be better to have the agreement deal with the pohtical 
question of general policy and colonial matters; after this 
was concluded and published, the Kaiser would have Tirpitz 
tell the Reichstag that the new political agreement with 
England had entirely altered the situation, and the three 
extra ships which the new navy law proposed to lay down 
in 1912, 1914, and 1916, would not be asked for until 1913, 
1916, and 1919. Haldane tactfully assented to his sugges- 
tion and it was agreed that next day he should try to work 
out with Bethmann some formula of political agreement.^** 
In a long final interview on February 10, 1912, Bethmann 
proposed the following formula for a political agreement: 

I The High Contractang Powers assure each other 
mutually of tlicir desire for peace and friendship. 

II They wall not, either of them, make any combina-. 
tion, or join in anj' combination, which is directed against 
the other They expressly declare that they arc not bound 
by any such combination 

III If either of the High Contracting Parties becomes 
entangled in a war with one or more other Powers, the other 
of the High Contracting Parties will at least observe tow'ard 

16< Kaiser to Bethmann, Feb 9; and Tirpitz’a memorandum; GJP, 
XXXI, 112 3; 2253; Haldane, Before the War, p 57 3, Bethmann 
Betrachtungen, 1, 50 3 , Tirpitz, Memmrs, I, 218 3 
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the Power so entangled a benevolent neutrality, and use its 
utmost endeavor for the localisation of the conflict. 

IV. The duty of neutrality which arises from the pre- 
ceding Article has no application in so far as it may not be 
reconcilable with existing agreements winch the High Con- 
tracting Powers have already made. The making of new 
agreements which make it impossible for either of the Con- 
tracting Parties to observe neutrality toward the other be- 
yond what IS provided by the preceding limitation is ex- 
cluded in conformity with the provision contained in Article 

II.1«5 

Haldane objected to Article III as being too wide-reach- 
ing. It would preclude England from coming to the assis- 
tance of France should Germany attack her and aim at 
getting possession of such ports as Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne. This England could never tolerate, because it 
was essential to her island security that these ports should 
remain in the friendly hand of France. Suppose, he said, 
that England were to attack Denmark, to seize a naval sta- 
tion, or for some other object disagreeable to Germany, 
Germany must have a free hand Similarly, if Germany 
fell upon France “with her tremendous army corps,” Eng- 
land could not bind herself to remain neutral. Furthermore, 
such a formula might also hamper England in discharging 
her existing treaty obligations to Belgium, Portugal and 
Japan. Lord Haldane therefore proposed to modify Articles 
II and III so that they would read : 

II. They will not either of them make or prepare to 
make any unprovoked attack upon the other, or join in any 
combination or design against the other for purposes of ag- 
gression, or become party to any plan or naval or military 
enterprise alone or in combination with any other power 
directed to such an end 

tso Haldane, p 64; GP, XXXI, 116fT Kiderlen was not present at 
any of the conversations with Haldane, but he assisted Bothmann in 
drawing up this formula. 
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III If either of the High Contracting Parties becomes 
entangled in a war with one or more other powers, in which 
it cannot be, kaid to be the afjQi r,<isor , the other of the High 
Contracting Paities will at least observe tow'ards the power 
so entangled a benevolent neutrality and use its utmost en- 
deavor for the localisation of the conflict i®* 

In Ins eagerness to secure an agreement Bethmann bit 
at this bait, w ithout committing himself to accept it. Later, 
however, Germany argued, and with good reason, that the 
words "unjirovoked” and “aggressor” w'ere too uncertain in 
interpretation. In the complex .situations w’hich lead to 
w'ar, it IS always diflicult to tell which side is really the 
aggressor. To make neutrabty dependent on this uncer- 
tainty of interpretation would be robbing the agreement 
of all its value. Suppose Germany were drawn into a war 
with Russia and Fiance, England’s neutrality would then 
depend on whether or not she judged that Germany had 
“provoked” the war. 

On colonial questions it was much easier for Haldane 
and Bethmann to come to a tentative agreement, which, 
however, was not to be regarded as binding upon either. In 
tlusposing of the Portuguese colonies Germany was to get 
Angola, and England Timor. Germany might buy the 
Belgian Cbngo, in return for giving a right of way to a 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway. England would cede Zanzibar and 
Pemba, in return for a satisfactory arrangement concerning 
the Bagdad Railway, such as 51 control of the section 
from Bagdad to Basra near the Persian Gulf.*®'^ 

In regard to naval rivalry. Haldane agreed that the new 
Navy Law', having been publicly announced by the Kaiser, 
would have to be brought before the Reichstag, but he 
doubted very much whether the British Cabinet would 
regard as satisfactory the slight postjxinement in construc- 

G P , XXXI, llSf Italics are by the present author 
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tion which ihc Kaiser had mentioned the day before. E ng- 
land would be compelled to take counter-measures, and 
English public opinion would not be likely to sanction any 
“political agreement” between the countries at a moment 
when both were increasing naval expenditures. 

After all these points had been noted down for further 
discussion by the London and Berlin Governments, Lord 
Haldane returned to England, carrying in his pocket the 
draft of the proposed German Navy Law. This had been 
confidentially given to him by the Kaiser, with permission 
to show it privately to his colleagues, although its contents 
W'as still unknown to the Reichstag and the German public. 
As it was a bulky document requiring technical knowledge, 
Haldane had not attempted to study it in Berlin. When 
he handed it over to Winston Churchill and the Admiralty 
for exammation, they believed that it would entail very 
serious naval expenditures on the part of both England 
and Germany. The British therefore drew up and for- 
warded to Berlin a memorandum calling attention not 
merely to the three new capital ships contemplated, but to 
the great increase in personnel and expenditure by which 
Germany was proposing to provide for her new Third 
Squadron. To meet it England would have to lay down 
two keels to one for every capital ship added to the German 
Navy above the existing law; and she would make a further 
concentration of the Fleet in Home Waters, all involving 
£18,500,000 spread over the next six years. Public opinion 
would hardly regard these serious measures and counter- 
measures as appropriate to the coincident reestablishment 
of cordial relations.**® In other words, as Metternich 
bluntly reported, the “political agreement” was in danger 
of being shipwrecked on the Navy Law. To save the former, 
Germany must abandon or greatly modify the latter. In 
fact Grey told him flatly a few days later that it would be 

’«8GP. XXXI. 134 f 
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impossible to sign any political agreement at the moment 
when both countries were making increased naval expendi- 
tures, because public opinion would regard this as incon- 
sistentd*® 

At Berlm this memorandum made a bad impression. 
Grey seemed to have damped all hopes of an understand- 
ing. He had abandoned the basis of discussion agreed to 
by Haldane at Berlin, shifting it away from the neutrality 
agreement, and giving priority to a criticism of the Navy 
Law and naval details, some of which (hke the question of 
increase of personnel) had not been mentioned at all by 
Haldane. Even in colonial matters Grey seemed to be 
withdrawing what he had held out at first, and to be 
making difficulties: he had discovered that the Dutch had 
a prior right to purchase Timor; that England could hardly 
give up Zanzibar and Pemba without receiving some Ger- 
man territory in return, and that the suggested Bagdad 
Railway concession was insignificant and unsatisfactory.^^® 

The Kaiser was especially indignant at the change in 
England’s attitude. He was willing to proceed with nego- 
tiations on the basis of Haldane’s conversations at Berlm, 
but not on the new basis which Grey was takmg in London. 
A memorandum to this effect was drawn up for Metternich, 
but was held back by Bethmann for several days. In spite 
of everything, he and Kiderlen were still making a valiant 
struggle to satisfy Grey. They were trying to persuade 
Tirpitz and the Kaiser to abandon the three extra capital 
ships and postpone still further the publication of the 
Navy Law But the Kaiser was impatient to have the 
Navy Law laid before the Reichstag, inasmuch as it had 
already been announced in his speech, and been in Enghsh 
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hands for more than a fortnight. At Bethraann’s insistence 
lit had been withheld from publication hitherto, in order 
not to jeopardize the negotiations with England. Finally, 
on March 5, the Kaiser telegraphed to Bethmann that the 
memorandum for Metternich must be delivered to Grey 
on the morning of March 6, so that the Navy Law could 
then be laid before the Reichstag in the evening. He also 
took the unusual step of telegrajihing himself directly to 
Metternich': it appeared that England had abandoned the 
basis agreed upon by Haldane , the Kaiser would stick to it 
and to the Navy Law except for a partial postponement of 
capital ships; but navy personnel was not to be a subject 
of discussion with England; if England withdrew her ships 
from the Alediterranean to the North Sea, this would be 
regarded as a threat of w'ar and would be replied to by an 
increased Navy Law and by possible mobilization. 

Bethmann now sent in his resignation • he could no 
longer assume responsibility for such a policy or for such a 
direct dictation by the Kaiser to Germany's Ambassadors, 
without previous consultation with the Ghaiicellor. The 
Kaiser hastened back to Berlin, persuaded Bethmann to 
remain in oflSce, and agreed to a further postponement of 
the Navy Law and the continuance of the negotiations with 
England. Thereupon Tirpitz in turn threatened to resign, 
if the Navy Law' were dropped altogether.”'* After a sharp 
domestic conflict between the tw'o Ministers, the Admiral 
virtually triumphed over the civilian Chancellor. It was 
decided that no reduction in the Navy Law' should be made 
beyond the minor matter of retarding the date for the capi- 
tal shipsj which Tirpitz had already grudgingly conceded. 

Meanwhile Bethmann had been continuing his negotia- 
tions with England,^''* but they never had any chance of 

172 G P , XXXI, 1,56 

178 /bid, 167 note; Tirpitz, pp 317-326. 

174 GP , XXXI, 169-210 
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success as lar as a neutrabty agreement or naval limitation 
was concerned. They were virtually abandoned as hope- 
less on March 29, when Grey informed Metternich that the 
English Cabinet had finally decided definitely against 
Bethmann’s original neutrality formula. Grey offered m- 
stead another much more restricted formula, which Ger- 
many rejected as not giving any satisfactory security against 
war with England. Already, on March 18, Winston 
Churchill had laid before Parhament the British Navy 
Estimates, providing for two keels to every additional 
German one, and for the other greatly increased naval 
expenditures which he had threatened as England's reply 
to the expected German Navy Law. The Atlantic fleet 
would be moved from Gibraltar to Home Waters and re- 
placed at Gibraltar by the Mediterranean ships which had 
hitherto had their base at Malta. He indicated, however, 
that if Germany made no increase, neither would England; 
the two navies would then stand in the same ratio to each 
other as before, and both countries would be spared enor- 
mous expenditures He did not make this proposal 
officially to Germany, however. On April 14 the German 
Navy Law was finally laid before the Reichstag, and ac- 
cepted by it, unmodified, on May 14.”'' 

The Haldane Mission failed primarily from twm causes: 
England’s unwillingness to make any political agreement 
concerning neutrality which would in any way lunit her 
freedom to aid France; and Germany’s unwillingness to 
make any worth-while reductions in the Supplementary 
Navy Law which would satisfy England. Each country 
was seeking a concession which dominant ministers in the 
other were determined not to make. Only m the third group 
of subjects under consideration — colonial matters and the 


ITBGP, XXXI, 210 ff 

17«GP, XXXI, 193-201, Churchill, 107 ff. 

irr Tirpitz, 334 ff 
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Bagdad Railway — was it possible to continue successful 
negotiations ; in this less difficult field of economic imperial- 
ism mutually satisfactory agreements were gradually worked 
out, and were complete for signature on the eve of the 
'World War.^'^* Thus, the Haldane Mission, like the Pots- 
dam negotiations wuth Russia in 1910, resulted in removing 
some causes of friction, but they both failed in one of their 
main objects — the securing of some written agreement 
which would lessen Germany’s pohtical isolation and loosen 
the bonds of the Triple Entente. 

THE TIGHTENING OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE, 1912 

Germany’s overthrow of M. Delcasse in 1905, and her 
sudden sending of the Panther to Agadir, were regarded 
by the French as “brutal acts’’ — as exhibitions of the Ger- 
man habit of thumping the green table with the mailed fist 
to secure diplomatic victories. On both occasions they had 
been frightened by what they feared were German threats 
of war if they did not yield. In both cases therefore they 
had been forced to make what they felt to be humiliating 
concessions, because they were not prepared to take up 
the German challenge. Or as M. Pomcare puts it: “Ger- 
many’s pohcy continued to be dominated by the arrogant 
spirit which since the war of 1870 had led to the Franco- 
German incidents of 1875 and 1887, and which between 
1905 and 1911 had constantly poisoned affairs in Morocco. 
After the insult of Tangiers came the threat of Agadir. 
Instead of being stung into action by these repeated provo- 
cations, France, in her desire for peace,” agreed to the 
Algeciras Conference, and to territorial concessions in the 
Congo in exchange for liberty of action in Morocco. These 
acts of Germany, as well as her ultimatum to Russia in the 
Bosnian Crisis and the Kaiser’s bellicose gestures, had 

IISGT., XXXI, 255-305, XXXVH, 1-470. 

Foreign Affairs (NY ), Oct, 1925, 7. 
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gradually aroused m a group of French politicians a new 
national spirit. They had revived the desire for revanche 
and the recovery of Alsace- Ixirrauie. They had created the 
feeling that France had suffered long enough from the 
German menace from across the Rhine. There had grown 
up the determmation that in the future, if Germany made 
a new threat of force, it would be better to risk war than 
accept a new humiliation. This new national spirit, deter- 
mination, and self-confidence was greatly increased by 
the friendship of England and the giowing conviction that 
in case of a conflict with Germany, England would not only 
stand behind PVance with her fleet, but would send English 
troops to strengthen the left wing of the French army in 
northern France. This would give a good prospect of 
victory, and the fruits of victory would be the recovery of 
the lost provices and the end of the nightmare of the Ger- 
man menace. Most of these PTench leaders, like the mass 
of the PVench people, did not want war; but if Germ^y’s 
desire for the “hegemony of Europe’’ and her attempt agam 
to use the mailed fist to force a diplomatic triumph brought 
on another international crisis, it would be better to fight 
than to back down. As they had little doubt that Germany 
would attempt some new aggression, this would make war 
“inevitable.” France must therefore prepare for it by 
increasing her own army and navy at home, and by tighten- 
ing her relations with her ally on the other side of Germany 
and w’ith her friend across the Channel. 

This new national feeling was personified in M. Raymond 
Poincare and the little group of men with whom he wa& 
closely associated. Not only w’as he the embodiment of 
the reveil national. By his determination, firmness, and 
ability, he did more than any other man to strengthen and 
to stimulate it. It found expression in the overthrow of 
the Cadlaux Ministry, which was accused of having been 
too yielding to Germany in the Agadir Crisis, and in the 
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formation, on January 13, 1912, of the “Great Ministry” 
or “National Ministry,” in which M. Poincare was Prime 
Munster and Munster of Foreign Affairs, M. Millerand 
Munster of War, and M. Delcasse Naval Minister. In 
announcmg its program, M. Poincare declared that its first 
task would be to unite all groups of Republicans by a single 
national feeling, to organize the new protectorate in Mo- 
rocco, and to maintain courteous and frank relations with 
Germany; and, he added. 

As always, we intend to remain loyal to our alliances and 
our friendships — we shall make it our duty to unite, like 
twin convergent forces, the financial strength which is such 
a help for France, with her military and naval strength. 
However profoundly pacific our country miiy be. it is not 
master of all eventualities and it intends to live up to its 
duties The army and the navy will be the object of our 
attentive solicitude 

Born at Bar-le-Duc in Lorraine, M. Raymond Poincare 
was ten years old when the German armies overran France 
in 1870, and took his home from his country Sou of a 
distinguished meteorologist, brother of a distinguished 
physicist, and related to a distinguished mathematician, 
M. Poincare himself soon showed an ability at the bar 
which brought him into the Chamber of Deputies at the 
early age of twenty-seven, and into the Cabinet as Minister 
of Education six years later m 1893. Later he was Vice- 
President of the Chamber and twice Minister of Finance, 
before takmg the Premiership and Foreign Affairs portfolio 
in 1912. No one since Bismarck’s day has equalled him in 
sheer alWity. His length of public service, his extraordinary 
vitality and endurance, his capacity for mastering and 
remembering detail, his clearness of purpose and determina- 
tion to achieve it, have all combined to make him one of 
ISO Pomcare, I, 24 , G P , XXXI, 379 
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the most remarkable of modern statesmen All these native 
qualities, united with his dialectical skill and legal training, 
enabled him easily to vanquish his opponents in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and to dominate his colleagues or subor- 
dinates in the Cabinet. One may not always approve of 
his aims, but one must admire the skill and ability with 
which he has achieved them He knew precisely what he 
wanted, and he set about to secure it with singular direct- 
ness and determination Tlie simplicity and brevity of his 
despatches are a refreshing contrast to the usual diplomatic 
circumlocutions and verbiage His natural timidity was 
more than compensated by his bold energy. Such was the 
man wdio mainly directed and controlled French foreign 
policy from 1912 to 1914 In his memoirs he frequently 
denies that he pursued a personal policy as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, or exceeded his constitutional position after 
he became President of the Republic in February, 1913, 
by imposing his wishes on the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
who succeeded him But with his ability, energy, and 
strong personality, it was inevitable that he should be the 
guiding spiiit In spite of his denials, we believe that he 
exercised a strong influence in the direction of an aggressive 
and dangerous policy, which was not a reflection of the 
wishes of the great majoritj'- of the truly peace-loving 
French people from 1912 to 1914, and which they would 
not have approved, had they been fully aware of it and 
the catastrophe to w'hich it was leading 

The man who cooperated most closely with M. Poincare 
in his task of tightening the Triple Entente was the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Paris. It now’ is clear that Izvolski 
was vain, self-important, inclined to intrigue, and not 
always trustworthy. Consequently his reports must be 

3 81 Kcxt to the revelation of his character and aims in his own 
Memoirs (>»t‘e above, ch i, at notes 45-47), the best-informed and most 
fair-minded account of M. Poincare in English is the biography by Sisley 
Huddleston, Powcarc 
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taken cum grano salis.^^^ Nevertheless, his characterizar 
tions of M. Poincare in the following quotations seem to be 
substantially accurate He describes the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs as “a very strong personality” ; a man whose 
sensitive amour propre must be “taken into account”; one 
who “while often displaying useless rudeness and breaking 
windows without reason, has never given me cause to doubt 
his veracity”; “a passionate character and one who goes 
in a straight-line,” w'hose “energy and decision” it is im- 
portant to have wholly on Russia’s side and turn to advan- 
tage.’®® After his election to the Presidency, M. Poincare 
told Izvolski that he would still “have full opportunity to 
influence directly the foreign policy of France, and that he 
would not fail to take advantage of it to insure intact the 
policy founded on a close alliance with Russia In his 
opmion it IS of the highest importance for the French Gov- 
ernment to prepare French opinion in advance to take part 
in a war which might break out over the Balkan question. 
For this reason the French Government requests us not to 
undertake any personal action of a nature to provoke such 
a war without an exchange of views beforehand with 
France.” Thenceforth, to the World War, the Russians 
found him “an ardent and convinced partisan of a close 
union between France and Russia and of a constant 
exchange of views between the two allies on all the most 
important questions of international policy”; and in 

182 M Poincar6 has much to say on this score (ejt, I, 294 ff, 317 ff ; 
II, 335 ff ; III, 90 ff ) He has even said that he had so little confidence in 
Izvolski that in August, 1913, he “raade energetic representat ions about him 
to M Kokovtsev, President of the Russian Council, asking for his recall” 
(Foreign Affaire (N Y ), Oct 1925, p 10) If this is true, and if he had 
so little confidence in Izvolski before the War as he indicates in his 
post-war memoirs, it is a pity he did not make his energetic representations 
to the Tsar and to Izvolski's official suiienor, M Sazonov, and really 
secure his recall Probably he feared that to do so might antagonize 
Sazonov and weaken the Alliance 

183 LN, I, 203, 216, 286, 281 f. is^LN, 11, 14 f 

186 1 N . II, 360 Kokovtsev had the same impression (ibid , II, 393) 
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general, in a view of the Balkan situation, a man who would 
never fail Russia in case of a war with Germany.*** 

One of the first tasks which occupied M. Poincare’s 
attention, after forming his “National Ministry,” was the 
cementing of closer relations with England. The Haldane 
Mission and the possibility of an Anglo-German rappmche- 
ment caused him some uneasiness, in spite of Sir Edward 
Grey’s assurances. He therefore welcomed a curious step 
taken by Sir Francis Bertie, the English Ambassador at 
Paris. Although Grey was making no concessions which 
would satisfy Germany, Bertie feared that in the future he 
might change his mind under the influence of men like 
Lord Loreburn, Harcourt, and the other members of the 
Cabinet who were more eager for an understanding with 
Germany, and who might make trouble if they learned of 
the Anglo-French military and naval “conversations” which 
had been going on for six years but of which they had not 
been informed. Bertie therefore quite privately and un- 
oflBcially suggested to Poincare that he would do well to 
point out firmly to Grey the dangers involved in any neu- 
trality agreement with Germany. Taking the hint, but not 
revealing where it came from, Poincare sent an energetic 
despatch to Paul Cambon to this effect. Gambon presented 
the substance of it to Grey on March 29.*** This was the 
very day on which the British Cabinet finally decided to 
give its negative answer to Bethmann’s neutrality formula, 
and buried the hopes which had centered in the Haldane 
Mission *** It is not clear whether Gambon’s interview 
came before or after the Cabinet meeting, nor whether it 
had any decisive effect on England’s action. That Poincare 
may have boasted later to Izvolski of having wrecked the 

18« L N , I, 326. 346 ff , II, 10, 15, 345, 570 

181 Pomcarf, I, 170-178 

188 OP, XXXI, 210 5 Germany suspected that Grey’s negative 
attitude was partly caused by French pressure (ibid, 144, 476 ff, 4^ff). 
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Haldane Mission is quite possible.'*® But in view of Sir 
Edward Grey’s evident determination from the outset not 
to concede any neutrality agreement which would limit his 
freedom in taking sides with France in case of a Franco- 
German war, and in view of the fact that even before March 
29 the Haldane negotiations had virtually broken down, it 
seems very doubtful whether Poincare’s intervention had 
the decisive effect which Izvolski implies. Of course, it may 
be that Poincare made earlier representations to Grey on 
•the subject than those which he gives in his memoirs Grey 
in his memoirs says nothing of this intervention on Poin- 
care’s part On this point, as on so many others, we must 
await a full publication from the English archives to learn 
the precise truth. 

The Haldane Mission, however, unpelled Poincare to 
try to secure from England a binding statement m writing. 
Winston Churchill’s plan to withdraw British ships from the 
Mediterranean for a stronger concentration against Ger- 
many in the North Sea, foreshadowed in his speech of ^larch 
18, 1912,'®® aroused a lively discussion in the Britrsh and 
French Press. It was urged that the time had come for 
naval cooperation between the two countries If England 
withdrew her naval forces from the Mediterranean and 
protected the north coast of France against the possibility 
of a German attack, France could withdraw her fleet from 

i8#IzvoI«ki to Saztmov, Doc 5, 1912 (M FR , p 609, L N , I, 365 f ; 
Stieve, II, 377) “In my convcr!i.ition with Poinc,irp find PalooloRuc I have 
been able to learn in a very confidential way thfil, n propoK of the famous 
trip of Lord Haldane to Berlin, Poincaie told the British Govern- 
ment that so long us France and England had no written agreement of a 
general political chaiacter, the signing of such an agreement between 
Germany imd England would at once put an end to the existing Anglo- 
French relations Hi-s protest had the expected effect and the London 
Cabinet rejected the German proposition " Poincare made these con- 
fidences to IzvoKki in December, 1912, if correctly reported, just at the 
time he was trj'ing to conv ince Riiasia of the strength and solidarity 
of the Triple Entente and to persuade Sazonov in consequence to take a 
stjfifcr attitude in support of Serbia. 

ifoChuichilL pp 97, lllfif ; GP. XXXI, 147 1 , 156, 198, 218 
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Brest and look after British interests, as well as her own, 
in the Mediterranean. In connection with this discussion; 
many British newspapers urged that the Anglo-French 
Entente should be definitely extended to a regular defensive 
alliance. “The only alternative to the constant menace of 
war is a new system of precise alliances.” This also was 
the feeling of M. Poincare. Upon instructions from him, 
Paul Cambon spoke to Sir Arthur Nicolson about the need 
of strengthening the Entente Cordiale through a written 
agreement : 

“You sec tliore is a cause of weakness in M Poincare’s 
situation More than anyone cKo, he is a partisan of the 
Entente with England, but to the important politicians, to 
his colleague.'' in the Cabinet, to the leaders of French public 
opinion who question him, he cannot give them to under- 
stand that there exist between us other bonds than those 
of sympathy This is enough between two Governments 
sure of their reciprocal intentions It is not enough for pub- 
lic opinion The enemies of England in France (they are 
few but they exist) proclaim that our relations with you 
offer no .security I haye, therefore, asked myself if we could 
not find together a foniiula winch would permit us to reas- 
sure uneasy and doubting .'•pirit“ I know that the British 
Government does not have the light to bind itself without 
the authorization of Pailiainent, but there is no need of an 
agreement in duplicate, of a treaty drawn up and signed; 
we could content ourselves with an exchange of declarations 
This lb what wc would have done in 1905 with Lord Lans- 
downc, if the resignation of M Dclcasse had not cut our 
conversation short ” 

Sir Arthur Nicolson was personally favorable to making 
such an agreement, which, according to M. Poincare, would 

London Daily Eiprcfot of May 27. 1912, see also summaries of 
It I i^rilish and French Presi\ concerning the desirability of changing the 
Entente Cchdiale into a regular alliance in G P , XXXI, 475~5.‘>6; Siebert- 
Schrciner, pp 640-646 

lOu Cambon to Poincare, April 18, 1912, Poincar^ 1, 173 f 
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have been a step further in the transformation of the 
Entente into an alliance.*®* But Sir Edward Grey, who had 
already been severely criticized in Parliament for sub- 
serviency in following in the wake of the French and Rus- 
sian imperialism in Morocco and Persia, did not feel like 
taking such a momentous step without the knowledge of 
the whole Cabinet. The majority of them were still unin- 
formed even of the military “conversations” which had been 
. going on since 1906. Gambon’s suggestion, therefore, re- 
.mained for the moment without results. Meanwhile M. 
Poincare strengthened the Triple Entente and the naval 
position of France in the Mediterranean by a Naval Con- 
ception with Russia.*®^ 

In May, 1912, Winston Churchill, accompanied by Mr. 
Asquith, visited Malta to confer with General Kitchener 
as to the situation in Egj’pt and the British position in the 
Mediterranean. Upon his return he announced more def- 
initely in Parliament, on July 22, the Admiralty plan for 
withdrawing ships from the Mediterranean'Tor concCTiffa- 
tion in the North Sea. At the .same time he proposed to 
the French Military Attache a draft plan for the cooperation 
of the British and French fleets. But the French hesitated 
to accept it, because its cautious preamble stated that it 
was not to affect the liberty of action of either party ; this 
robbed it of its value in the eyes of the French.*®® 

But Grey and Churchill did not want to tie their own 
hands by any binding written obligation. Even a naval 
arrangement, by which England withdrew her Mediter- 
ranean fleet to the North Sea, while the French shifted 
their Brest fleet to Toulon, was in danger of creating an 
obligation on England’s part to protect the northern 

193 Poincare, I, 174 France and England kept Rufism m thr dark 
about this, denials were made by Nicolvwn to Benckendorff in London, 
and by Pomcare to Izvolski in Pans, Siebert-Scbreiner, pp 641-644 
i®*See below, at notes 2O&-207, 

196 Poincar6, I, 215-219 
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coasts of France, as Grey had gathered in conversations 
with Cambon in July.'®® 

Churchill also was well aware of this danger. Like Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1906,*®'' and like Mr. Asquith in 
1911,**® he perceived that the French would be encouraged 
to count upon British assistance ; this would virtually create 
an obligation and thus limit England’s freedom of action. 
As he pointed out to Grey. “Freedom will be sensibly 
impaired if the French can say that they had denuded their 
Atlantic seaboard and concentrated in the Mediterranean 
on the faith of naval engagements made with us. [He did 
not think that such a statement by the French would be 
true, because such a distribution of the fleets was the best 
pohcy for both Governments anyway ] Consider how 
tremendous would be the weapon which France would 
possess to compel our intervention if she could say, ‘On the 
advice of and by arrangement with your naval authorities,'^ 
we left our northern coasts defenseless.’ Everyone must 
feel, w'ho knows the facts, that we have the obligation of 
an alhance without its advantages, and above all without 
its precise definitions.” *** 

While these Anglo-French negotiations were going on 
but before a decision had been reached, it was announced 
prematurely, through an inadvertence on the part of one 
of M. Delcasse’s subordinates, that the Brest fleet was to be 
transferred to the Mediterranean. This news, says M. \ 
Poincare, caused great excitement, and was interpreted by 
the Press as a sign that an Anglo-French naval agreement , 
had been definitely concluded.-®* This incident gave a new 

1*9 Pomcan', I, 218 i»i See above, ch lu, at note 188. 

198 c/ Asquith to Grey, Sept 5, 1911 (Grey, I, 92) “Conversa- 
tions such as that between Gen Joffre and Col Fairholme seem to me 
rather dangerous, especially tlie part which refers to po5Si))le British 
assistance The French ought not to be encouraged, in present circum- 
stances, to make their plan.s on any assumptions of this kin d ” 

l»» Churchill to Grey, Aug 23, 1912, Churchill, p. 112. 

too Poiucar6 I, 217 
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impulse .to the negotiations. Poincare again instructed 
Cambon to ask Grey for a written agreement. Grey finally 
consented to give one. But before taking such an important 
step he rightly believed that it should be known to and 
approved by the whole Cabinet, and all its members were 
at last informed of the Anglo-French “conversations” which 
had been going on since 1906. He also insisted that it should 
not take the shape of a formal diplomatic document, but 
merely of a personal correspondence between himself and 
M. Cambon Accordingly, on November 22, he handed 
M. Cambon a letter which had been approved by the Cab- 
inet, and received one in similar terms from him in exchange 
next day. Grey’s cautiously expressed letter was as follows; 

Foreign Office, 

My dear Ambassador, November 22, 1912 

From time to time in recent years the French and British 
naval and military experts have consulted together It has 
always been understood tliat such consultation does not re- 
strict the freedom of cither Government to decide at any 
future time whether or not to assist the other by armed 
force We have agreed that consultation between experts is 
not, and ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that 
commits either Government to action in a contingency that 
has not arisen and may never arise The disposition, for in- 
stance, of the French and British fleets respectively at the 
present moment is not based upon an engagement to co- 
operate in war. 

You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, it might become essential to know whether it could 
in that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other. 

I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to ex- 
pect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something 
that threatened the general peace, it should immediately dis- 
cuss with the other whether both Governments should act 
SOI Poincare, I, 219 ff ; Grey, I, 93 ff 
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together to prevent aggression and to preserve peace, and, if 
so, what measures they would be prepared to take in com- 
mon. If these measures involved action, the plans of the 
General Staffs would at once be taken into consideration, 
and the Governments would then decide what effect should 
be given to them. 

Yours, &c 

E. Grey ^“2 


These Grey-Cambon letters fixed the relations between 
the French and British Cabinets, so far as any WTitten 
statements were concerned, do-wn to the outbreak of the 
War. Sir Edward Grey continued to cherish the illusion 
that he still had his “hands free”; and this was true as far 
as the wording of the letters w'ent. But as Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith had pointed out, the military 
conversations were dangerous in the encouragement they 
gave to the I'Yench ; and as Winston Churchill warned, the 
new arrangement of the British and French navies, which 
took place in the fall of 1912, tied England to France more 
closely still. It created for England an inescapable moral 
obligation to protect the coast of France in case of a war 
between France and Germany — that is, to participate on 
the French side no matter how the war arose. To be sure, 
Poincare was aware that Grey had carefully stated that if 
there was reason to expect "an unprovoked attack," the two 
Governments would “discuss” w’hether they would act to- 
gether. He knew that Grey would have to reckon ■with a 
strong pacific group within the British Cabinet and among 
the British people; with them it would make a great dif-! 


ference how the war arose. Hence he was very careful, as* 
will appear in connection with the crisis of July, 1914, to 


make it appear that Austria and Germany were the aggres- 


sors. The French military authorities also, in drawing up 


"Plan XVH” (which in a modified form was the plan of 


202 Grey, I, 94 f 
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campaign used by the French in 1914), were aware that they 
could not count with certainty upon the cooperation of the 
British army ; but they had no doubt that they could depend 
upon the British navy: 

On the sea, however, we can count without risk upon the 
effective support of the British fleet. On land, an under- 
standing established between the General Staffs of the two 
countries has provided for the employment on our extreme 
left of an English army comprising . . . 120,000 men. [But 
«■ this support remains doubtful ] We should therefore act 
prudently in not taking into consideration these English 
forces in our plan of operations ” 

This, however, did not mean that General Joffre did not 
expect English military aid, but merely that the French 
mobilization plan should not be made absolutely dependent 
upon British military cooperation. The further details of 
“Plan XVH” show that not only was the British Expedi- 
tionary Force expected, but elaborate provisions were made 
for its transportation and concentration on the Belgian 
frontier.^®'* 

Significant from the political point of view is this French 
' conviction that they could count on the British navy, for 
this would involve British participation in the war, with 
all advantages to France and Russia which w^ould accrue 
from England’s great naval superiority in the way of block- 
ading Germany and shutting her off from food and war 
materials, to say nothing of the great moral effect of having 
the British Empire actively engaged on the side of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. 

' Closely connected with these Anglo-French naval ar- 
rangements was the Franco-Russian Naval Convention of 
July 16, 1912. Russia wished to have absolutely undis- 

208 Basis of “Plan XVIT”; French General Staff History^ Les Armies 
frcmgaiaes dans la Grande Guerre, I, 19 

20i, Les AmUes fran^atses dans la Grande Guerre. I. 47 ff 
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puted naval domination of the Black Sea. She had also long 
wished to control the Straits and Constantinople. A first 
step in this direction would be to secure a free passage for 
her warships through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
Izvolski had several times attempted to gain this but with- 
out success.^®' Italy’s naval activity and closing of the 
Dardanelles during the Tripolitan War again made Russia 
acutely sensitive to the importance of the Straits Question. 
She believed that her French ally could and ought to aid 
the Russian fleet to retain its supremacy in the Black Sea, 
by hindering the Austrian or Itahan naval forces from 
passing the Straits. In case of a European War this would 
safeguard the left flank of the Russian army; this in turn 
would be of advantage to the Triple Entente in the other 
theatres of war. Russia also wished to be able to transfer 
some of her Baltic fleet to augment her Black Sea fleet, 
and to have a possible naval base in the Mediterranean 
This could be provided if the French would develop the 
port of Bizerta in Northern Africa and allow the Russians 
to use it. Such were some of the considerations which made 
the Russians desire a closer naval agreement with France. 
The French, on their part, were glad to meet all Russian 
wishes as far as possible, in order to strengthen the solidar- 
ity of action between the two countries.^®® 

The Franco-Russian Military Convention of 1894 con- 
tained nothing concerning the cooperation of the navies of 
the two countries. This was owing to the relatively late 
establishment of Naval Staffs as distinct from the Army 
Staffs, the French Naval Staff not being formed until 1902, 

^05 See below, ch v, 

2M Cf. L' Alliance Franco-Russe, pp 133-139, Pomcar6, II, 112-114; 
V Egoriev and E Schvede, “La Convention NavaJe de 1912,” in Les 
AUies conlre la Russte (Pans, 1926), pp 54-64 (contaming new material 
from the Russian archives) , Izvolski coircspondence, July 18, Aug. 2, S, 
6, 10, 14, 17, 18, and Sazonov’s report to the Tsar of Aug 17, 1912 (M FJl , 
pp. 229-256; LN., I, 296-309, II. 338f, 527-534, Stieve, H, 194-228), 
GJ>.. XXXI. 520-546 
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and the Russian not until 1908. But by 1911 both countries 
recognized the desirability of extending their alliance by 
a Naval Convention analogous to the Military Convention. 
In the spring of 1912, upon the initiation of the Russians, 
negotiations to secure this took place in Pans between army 
and navy officers of both countries. They resulted in the 
secret Naval Convention signed on July 16 by Admirals 
Aubert and Lieven and by the Naval Ministers, Delcasse 
and Grigorovitch, and confirmed by an exchange of notes 
between Sazonov and Poincare a month later, upon the 
latter’s visit to Russia. It declared “The naval forces 
of France and Russia will cooperate in all the eventualities 
in which the alliance t:ontemplates and stipulates the com- 
bined action of the land armies.” It also provided in time 
of peace for the preparation of this cooperation by means 
of conferences at regular intervals between the Naval Staffs 
of the two countries. The protocols of these subsequent 
conferences are not given in the French Yellow Book, but 
their substance has recently been revealed from the Russian 
archives. They dealt with the development of Bizerla as 
a naval base for the French and Russian fleets, for its con- 
nection with Sebastopol by wireless telegraph and for secret 
naval codes. In general it w'as agreed that naval domina- 
tion was to be secured by France in the Mediterranean, by 
England in the North Sea, and by Russia in the Baltic and 
Black Seas. 

When Poincare visited Russia in August, 1912, one of 
his main topics of conversation with Sazonov was the closer 
cooperation of the naval forces of the Triple Entente. He 
confided to Sazonov, according to the latter’s report to the 
Tsar, that “although there does not exist between France 
and England any written treaty, the Army and Navy Staffs 
of the two countries have nevertheless been in close con- 
tact. This constant exchange of views has resulted in the 
conclusion between the French and English Governments 
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of a verbal agreement, by virtue of which England has 
declared herself ready to aid France with her military and 
naval forces in case of an attack by Germany.” He 
begged Sazonov to “preserve the most absolute secrecy in 
regard to the information,” and not give the English them- 
selves any reason to suspect that he had been told of it. 
He also urged Sazonov to take advantage of his coming 
visit to England to discuss the question of a possible Anglo- 
Russian naval agreement, which would thus complete the 
naval cooperation of the three Triple Entente Powers in 
case of a conflict with Germany.^*® 

Sazonov followed Poincare's suggestion. On his visit to 
Balmoral in September, he informed Grey of the substance 
of the new' Franco-Rus.sian Naval Convention, saying that 
the French would endeavor to safeguard Russian interests 
in the southern theater of war by preventing the Austrian 
fleet from penetrating into the Black Sea; he then asked 
whether England would perform the same service for Rus- 
sia in the North by keeping the German fleet out of the 
Baltic. According to Sazonov’s report to the Tsar, Grey 
declared that, if the contemplated conditions arose, Eng- 
land would make every effort to strike the most cripphng 
blow at German naval power: 

On the question of military operations he said that ne- 
gotiations had already taken place between the compe- 
tent authorities concerned, but in these discussions the con- 
clusion had been reached rhat while the British fleet could 
easily penetrate into the Baltic, its stay there would be 
very risky Assuming Germany to succeed in laying hands 
on Denmark and closing the exit from the Baltic, the British 
fleet would be caught in a mouse-trap. Accordingly, Great 
Britain would have to confine her operations to the North 
Sea. 

201 Sazonov 's report to the Tsar of Aug 17, 1912; MFR, p 256; 
LN, n, 339 ioBIM 
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On his own initiative Grey then gave me a confirmation 
of what I already knew through Poincare — an agreement ex- 
ists between France and Great Britain, under which in the 
event of war with Germany Great Britain has accepted the 
‘obligation of bringing assistance to France not only on the 
sea but on land, by landing troops on the Continent. 

The King touched on the same question in one of his 
conversations with me, and expressed himself even more 
strongly than his Minister. 'When I mentioned, letting him 
see my agitation, that Germany is trying to place her naval 
forces on a par with Britain’s His Majesty cried out that 
any conflict would have disastrous results not only for the 
iperman navy but for Germany’s overseas trade, for he said, 
^‘We shall sink every single German merchant ship we shall 
get hold of.” 

These words appeared to me to give expression not only 
to His Majesty’s personal feelings but also to the public 
feeling predominant in Great Britain in regard to Ger- 
many.*** 

Whether Sazonov correctly reported what Poincare and 
Grey had said to him is very doubtful.^*® But the fact that 
he made such statements to the Tsar shows how much the 
French and the Russians — and especially the Russians — 
were encouraged by the existence of the Anglo-French mili- 
tary and naval “conversations” and inclined to interpret 
them as a promise of British support in case of a general 
European War. This Naval Convention also gave rise to 
evasive statements on the part of the Entente Powers which 
naturally increased Germany’s suspicions of their aggres- 
sive intentions. By some “leak” in the French or Russian 
Foreign Office, the French Press soon indicated the existence 
of the Franco-Russian. Naval Convention This led to 
inquiries by Germany. At St. Petersburg Kokovtsev de- 
nied that any such convention had been signed, but natu- 

iott Kragnyi Arkhiv, III, 18; LN, II, 347 f ; Stieve, II, 390 f. 
aio Cf Grey. I. 286-289 
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rally refused to confirm his denial b y a public statement, 
“because every word of it would be twisted around and the 
outcry would be all the greater.” Other Russian and 
French oflBcials gave evasive answers to the effect that no 
agreement had been signed, but that since France and 
Russia were allies, their military and naval staffs must from 
time to time consult together.*** Similarly, after the Grey- 
Cambon exchange of letters, Mr. A,squith and Sir Edward 
Grey continued to deny solemnly in Parliament that Eng- 
land had any secret agreements which bound her to partici- 
pate in a continental war, although, as we have seen, this 
is what the French and Russians confidently counted upon. 
Inasmuch as the German Government by the spring of 
1914 had in some secret way become mformed**® of the 
Grey-Cambon letters all these denials caused uneasiness in 
Germany. This was especially the case in connection with 
the negotiations for an Anglo-Russian naval convention 
just before the War. 

The Grey-Cambon letters, following the consistent dip- 
lomatic support winch England had given France through- 
out the Morocco crises, established a very satisfactory basis 
of mutual confidence between the French and British Gov- 
ernments. This confidence and harmony was strengthened 
by many factors: by the common distrust of Germany; Ry 
the cordial personal relations between Sir Edward Grey 
and Paul Cambon ; by the fact that England had no aggres- 
sive aims which conflicted with French interests; and by 
the care with which M, Poincare sought to consult Sir 
Edward Grey’s wishes and as far as possible conform IVench 
policy to them. There was in fact more harmony and 
mutual confidence between Prance and England, thou^ 

2«GP, XXXI, 5231, 528 

213 G P , XXXI, 523 ff , UAUumce Franco-Russe, 138; Poiccar^,!!, 114. 

31* GP. XXXI, 544 note. Grey, I, 286 Presumably the information 
came through Siebert, a secretary in the Russian Embassy m London, see ch. 
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they were only “friends,” than between France and Russia 
who we* e allies. It was a striking example of the fact that 
a well established friendship is better than an alliance. 
Many writers, however, especially the “revisionists” and 
critics of Poincar^ have argued that there was a complete 
unity also between Paris and St. Petersburg; that Poincare 
and Izvolski worked harmoniously hand in hand, though 
they are not agreed as to whether the Frenchman was the 
tool of the Russian, or vice versa. Their arguments rest 
largely on the Izvolski correspondence and their conviction 
that Izvolski and Poincare were both working for war, the 
one to get Constantinople and the Straits, the other to re- 
cover Alsace-Lorraine. But we believe that a closer exami- 
nation of the Izvolski correspondence, of M Sazonov’s 
character and methods, and of iVI. Poincare’s memoirs 
would show that there was by no means that perfect unity 
between the two allies which has often been assumed 

As has been pointed out in the second chapter, the 
Franco-Russian Alliance in its origin was essentially de- 
fensive in its wording and purpose. For nearly twenty 
years it remained so. It was not interpreted to cover Rus- 
sian ambitions in the Balkans and the Far East, nor French 
ambitions in North Africa and the lost provinces on the 
Rhine. Russia had given France only lukewarm support 
in 1905, at Algeciras, and in the Agadir Crisis. France’s 
negative attitude had been one of the reasons for Izvolski’s 
failure to open the Straits after the Buchlau bargain; and 
again in 1911 IVance refused to be “nailed down” to sup- 
port another of Izvolski’s efforts to open the Straits in the 
Charikov affair.**^ But in 1912, under the Premiership of 
M. Poincare, the character of the alliance began to be 
changed. France began to support more actively Russia’s 
aggressive policies in the Balkans, and assured her that 
TFVance would give her armed support if they involved 

214 For the details, see below, ch v 
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Russia in war with Austria and Germany. One of the first 
signs and causes of this change is to be found in connection 
with the intrigues against M Georges Louis.^^''’ 

M. Georges Louis, a trained diplomat, served as Political 
Director in the French Foreign Office from 1904 to 1909, 
and then as Ambassador to Russia until his recall in Feb- 
ruary, 1913 He had used his mfluence to restrict the appli- 
cation of the Franco-Russian Alliance to its originally de- 
fensive character. He favored the Anglo-French policy of 
maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire in con- 
trast to Russia’s designs upon it. He feared Russia's Balkan 
ambitions might involve France in war, and he was sus- 
picious of the aims and intrigues of Izvolski In the fall of 
1911, when temporarily filling again the vacant office of 
Political Director at Pans, he had thwarted Izvolski’s efforts 
to "nail Fiance down” to a written agreement to support a 
plan for opening the Straits to Russian warships*^® He 
had thereby incurred the displeasure of Izvolski and Sazo- 
nov. They also complained that as Ambassador he did not 
transmit accurately to Pans the views of the Russian Min- 
ister of Foreipi Affairs. If this w'as true, it was certainly 
not wholly the Ambassador's fault, but was in part owing 
to M Sazonov’s lack of frankness in stating his views, and 
also to the fact that he often shifted them suddenly. He 
had. for instance, drawn up and shown to Georges Louis a 
questionnaire on February 14, 1912. This raised a whole 

sisThi.s un.siuory afliur has been dealt with at great length by M 
Ernest Juflet, Crorors Louitt (Pans, 1925) and bj M Poincare, I, 294 ff , 
333 ff , II, 3211 ; Judet, championing the c.mse and meraorj of his friend, 
bases his aeeoimt in considerable jtarf on ofllciai despatches contained 
among Ueorgc.s Louis’s jiapcrs and on his Carrie (s (2 \ols. Pans, 1926), 
which IS made up of Georges Louis’s notes of coin ersatious with promi- 
nent persons M Poincare’s reply to Judet’s stmgmg attack is largely 
bused on official despatches which he has been able to select from hia 
own papers or from the French arclmes In the following paragraphs only 
a hare summary of the facts can be giien 

mu gee below, for the details, eh v at notes 114-126, also Judet, pp, 
131-167 , Pomcare, 1 333-347 
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series of fundamental questions about the Balkans growing 
out of Italy’s Tripolitan War, and seemed to indicate that 
Sazonov was contemplating some important action to which 
he wished to secure French assent. “These are the most 
serious questions which Russia can raise for her ally,” Louis 
wrote to Poincare next day.-” But Sazonov then appar- 
ently changed his mind suddenly ; to Louis’s repeated efforts 
to mduce him to discuss the questionnaire and the inten- 
tions which lay back of it, Sazonov only answered evasively. 
On manj' other occasions, as m the case of the Potsdam ne- 
gotiations, Sazonov took important steps or consulted with 
Germany without first informing Georges Louis; this lack 
of regard for Franco-Russian solidarity was very irritating 
to Poincare. It was his great aim to have the Triple En- 
tente present a solid diplomatic front to the Triple AUiance. 

M. Sazonov also nourished a personal grievance against 
Georges Louis. This arose from the curious fact, which one 
would hardly have expected between two allies, that Sazo- 
nov’s agents had discovered how to decipher the French 
secret diplomatic code, and were spying upon the telegrams 
between Georges Louis and the French Government M. 
Louis suspected this and repeatedly warned Poincare that 
the cipher ought to be changed more frequently. In April, 
1912, in one of Georges Louis’s deciphered telegrams, Sazo- 
nov thought he discovered that Louis had accused him of 
being dilatory in regard to a Chinese loan Thereupon 
he instructed Izvolski to try to get Georges Louis recalled 
and have someone else sent as French Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. Izvolski readily undertook the task, though it 
was a very dehcate and embarrassing one. Poincare at 

21T Judet, p 174; cf Poineard, II, 24 £f 

sisjudet, p 85 In reality Louia had referred to the dilatonness of 
the “ministry” before Sazonov became Minister of Foreign Affairs, but 
Saxonov’s agent had made the mistake of deciphering “minister" instead 
of “ministry” and Sazonov had taken this to be a personal reference to 
himself 
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once complied with the request. On May 8, 1912, he had 
M. Paleologue, the new Pobtical Director, telegraph to 
Georges Louis: 

With as much surprise as regret, the President of the 
Council has been officially notified that the Russian Gov- 
ernment wishes to see France represented by an Ambassador 
who displays more activity in his political functions and 
social relations. . . , 

The diplomatic problems which are at present being 
discussed between Paris and St Petersburg are too senous 
for our efforts to be paralyzed soon by the fact that M. 
Sazonov declares that he does not feel in touch with 
you . , 

M. Poincare therefore invokes your patriotism to resign 
your Embassy, with the intention of finding another place 
for you as soon as possible I am forced to recognize, as 
well as he, the imperative necessity of providing for your re- 
placement 

On receipt of this Georges Louis was at first dum- 
founded. Then, suspecting that Sazonov and Izvolski were 
intriguing against him, and being assured by Kokovtsev, 
the President of the Russian Council, that the Russian 
Government knew nothing of any request for his recall, he 
telegraphed to Poincare begging him to delay his decision, 
and hurried to Paris to lay his suspicions before Poincare 
in person. One of the most influential members of the 
Cabinet, M. Leon Bourgeois, opposed yielding to Izvolski’s 
request for the Ambassador’s dismissal, and other friends 
rallied to his support. Meanwhile, something of the affair 
had leaked out, and several new’spapers raised an uproar 
against Izvolski's unwarranted interference in French af- 
fairs. The incident threatened to become a scandal, seri- 
ously troublmg Franco-Russian relations. So Poincar4 
found it more prudent to issue a sweeping denial that any 

»»»Judet, p 28f. 
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request had been made to him for Georges Louis’s recall, 
and the Ambassador was allowed to return to his post until 
the outcry had died down and a more suitable occasion 
should occur for his removal.--* 

This Georges Louis incident is important because it 
increased Pomcare's distrust of Izvolski, and made him all 
the more anxious to get into closer relations with Sazonov 
and so keep a more sohd hold on the policies of France’s 
ally. To secure Sazonov’s confidence and loyal cooperation 
in maintaining solidarity of action on the part of the two 
Allied Powers was IVl Poincare’s great aim henceforth. He 
sought to accomplish this m many wavs by visiting Russia 
in August, 1912, and m July, 1914, by reiterating that 
France was ready to suppoit Russia in case of war, by 
backing up Russia’s Balkan policies much more actively; 
by arranging French loans tor Russian military preparations 
against Germany, by strengthening France’s own arma- 
ments, and by the ultimate removal of Georges Louis. 

By his visit to Russia in August, 1912, M Poincare did 
(much to strengthen the bonds between the two allied coun- 
tries, He sought to counteract the effect of the Tsar’s re- 
cent meeting with the Kaiser at Port Baltic, and make 
sure that Russia made no further separate arrangements 
wuth Germany after the fashion of the Potsdam Agree- 
ments.--' He also wished to clear up and smooth out the 
Georges Louis incident He discussed with Sazonov, 
Kokovtsev, and the Tsar all the chief matters in which 
France and Russia had common interests — Asia Minor, 
the Chmese loan, the Turco-Italian IVar, the recent Naval 
Convention, the prospect of English cooperation, and the 
preparations made by the French and Russian Staffs for 


220Ju(let, pp 83-130, Poincare, I, 333 ft 
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military action in case of war with Germany. He par- 
ticularly urged Russia to develop her strategic railways to 
the West to facihtate the rapid concentration of the 
Russian forces against Germany. On all these points tliere 
was substantial harmony But on one question, the most 
important one of all, Poincare discovered another alarming 
evidence of Sazonov’s lack of frankness: he had not re- 
vealed the terms of the secret Balkan League which had 
been drawn up with Russian assistance during the preceding 
winter. This had been signed on March 13, 1912, but 
Sazonov had given no hint of its contents and the fact that 
it was likely to lead to war in the Balkans. When he now 
read it to his French guest, Poincare shrewdly perceived 
its dangerous character and exclaimed' “C’est un instru- 
ment dc gucirc"--- He justly protested to Sazonov at 
having been kept so long in the dark about a matter which 
might involve Russia, and consequently France in war. 
He urged that each should keep the other fully informed as 
to his intentions He defined the albance in its originally 
defensive form, but immediately added words which en- 
couraged Sazonov to believe that in a crisis Russia could 
count upon France As Sazonov reported, among other 
things, to the Tsar; 

After having confirmed our reciprocal intention of ob- 
sciving with vigilance events in tlie Balkans, and of ex- 
changing continuously our news and views on the subject, we 
agreed anew with M Poincare to set up a common action to 
jircvent by diplomatic means an aggravation of the situa- 
tion so soon as any complication should arise and according 
to circumstances. 

M Poincai^ considered it his duty to emphasize the point 
that public opinion in France would not permit the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to decide on a military action for the 

2-2 So he told Izvolski, MFR, p 273, LN, I, 324, Stieve, II, 250 
Sec also below, ch i 
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sake of purely Balkan questions if Germany did not take 
part and if she did not provoke on her own initiative the 
application of the casus foedens In this latter case we 
could certainly count on France for the exact and complete 
fulfilment of her obligations toward us 

On my part I declared to the French Minister that, while 
always being ready to range ourselves on the side of France 
in the cases contemplated by our alliance, wc also could 
not justify to Russian public opinion taking an active part 
in the military operations provoked by colonial questions 
outside Europe, so long as the vital interests of France in 
Europe were not touched . . I am very glad to have had 
the occasion for making the acquaintance of M Poincnri! 
and of entering into personal relations with him, all the 
more so, because the exchange of views which I have had 
with him has left me with the impression that in his person 
Russia possesses a sure and faithful friend endowed with 
exceptional political ability, and with an inflexible determi- 
nation In case of a crisis in international relations, it 
would be very desirable that our ally should have as her 
head, if not M Poincare himself, at least a personality pos- 
sessing the same decision and as free from the fear of re- 
sponsibility as the present French Prime Minister 

Faced with the fait accompli of the Balkan League and 
the potential dangers involved in it, Poincare took steps 
with the other Powers to try to prevent the Balkan States 
from actually going to war. But they came too late. The 
Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 increased the dehcacy and the 
importance of Franco-Russian relations, and also of rela- 
tions between the Triple Entente and Triple Alliance. 
During the first weeks of the Balkan Wars his policy re- 
mained the same as on his visit to Russia; restraint of 
Sazonov from rash steps through insistence on a preliminary 
exchange of views, coupled, however, with assurances of 

228 Sq2oiiov’8 report to the Tsar, Aug 17, 1912, MFR, p 255 ff; 
L N , II, 338 ff , Stieve, II, 219 ff ; and (in part) Siebort-Schremer, pp. 
652-655 Cf also Poincar^, II, 99-169, especially 114 ff , and below, oh v. 
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complete loyalty to the obligations of the alliance; subor- 
dination of Russia’s Balkan interests to the greater question 
of the preservation of peace between the Great Powers; 
the establishment of complete solidarity of purpose and 
action on the part of the Triple Entente Powers, coupled, 
however, with a willingness to cooperate with the Triple 
Alliance so long as the latter did not make excessive claims. 
But as the War proceeded and the Balkan alhes won their 
great victories, there w’as some change, or rather shift of 
emphasis, in his guidance of French policy. This change, 
however, was not nearly as great as many of his critics have 
asserted, nor as considerable as Izvolski was inclined to 
represent in his despatches to St. Petersburg. 

Poincare found that Sazonov’s purposes were not always 
clear and easy to reckon with Sazonov did not always ex- 
change views and come to a prior understanding with 
France He had been dilatory or non-committal in replying 
to French proposals. At the beginning of the War he had 
rejoiced with the Pan-Slavs at the astonishing military 
successes of the Balkan States over Turkey. But the over- 
w'helming victories of Kirk Kihsse and Lule Burgas, and 
the rapid advance of Ferdinand’s troops toward Constanti- 
nople, was an unpleasant damper on his enthusiasm. A 
Bulgarian occupation of the Turkish capital threatened to 
thwart indefinitely Russia’s owm historic hopes in that 
quarter. Even if the Powers who had political and finan- 
cial interests there should refuse to permit the Bulgarians 
to have the city, they might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to carry out Sir Edward Grey’s idea of an inter- 
nationalization of the Straits. Accordingly, even while the 
battle of Lule Burgas was still in progress, Sazonov had 
urged the Bulgarians to recognize "the necessity for pru- 
dence and to halt in time,” endeavoring to bribe them to 
listen to reason by promises of future diplomatic support. 
At the same time he informed France and England that he 
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would greatly welcome intervention at Sofia and Belgrade 
in favor of mediation to restrain the victorious Slavs — in 
the war which Russia had helped to cause by her part in 
the formation of the Balkan League.^-* Three days later, in 
spite of the fact that Poincare had already taken the initia- 
tive in the direction desired by Russia, and without any 
warning or prior consultation, Sazonov presented all the 
Powers with a complete program for immediate interven- 
tion the maintenance of the Sultan in Constantinople with 
a defense zone including Thrace and Adnanople; an autono- 
mous Albania; compensations to Rumania for remaining 
neutral; Serbian access to the Adriatic, and free transit for 
Austrian goods through the new Serbian territory.--'’ 

Except for Serbian access to the Adriatic, this wliole 
program was in the nature of concessions to the Triple 
Alliance. As compared with Constantinople, Sazonov cared 
very slightly for “the little Slav sisters” or for the solidarity 
of the Triple Entente, Without giving Poincare tune to 
recover from his astonishment at the projioseil concessions, 
Sazonov sent him the further startling news that if the 
Bulgarians occupied Constantinople the whole Russian 
Black Sea Fleet would “appear before the Turkish capi- 
tal.”^-® The Russian Admiralty plans Mcnt further. “For 
the protection of our Embassy and our interests in general, 
it will naturally be necessary to land, and in order not to 
weaken the navy crews, the despatch of some troop divisions 
with machine guns is desired, . . . The occupation of the 
Bosphorus one would not extend very far, but it would then 
be easier to remain there forever. If we have the Bosphorus 
tight in hand, the troublesome Straits Question is already 
half settled If a favorable opportunity for such an advance 

224 Sazonov to BpnekondorfF and Izvolaki, Oct 31. 1912, Krasnyi 
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cannot be found, then it must be artificially created; be- 
cause, if it IS impossible to get possession of the whole 
Straits, we should at least have an eye to the enormous 
political advantage which the Bosphorus has.” 

French public opinion, however, had been reassured by 
the Balkan victories and began to take a new interest in 
Russia’s Balkan policies. A public declaration by Poincare 
of French loyalty to Russia had aroused great enthusiasm. 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” Izvolski reported, “under 
the influence of recent events one notices here a marked 
change in feeling in favor of the Balkan States and the 
Russian point of view”, and he ad<Jed that he would do all 
he could to strengthen this new attitude, especially by in- 
fluencing the Press, but for this he needed more money at 
his disposal *•*' Poincare was not enthusiastic for Sazonov’s 
program of intervention which would antagonize Bulgaria 
and Serbia He was impressed by the new weight and in- 
fluence which the Balkan victories had given to the Slav 
cause and to the Tuple Entente in the Balance of Power in 
Europe. He also suspected that Austria, backed by Ger- 
many, might take advantage of the situation to attempt ter- 
ritorial aggrandizements, and this he was determined to 
prevent, not only in the interests of Riis.«ia and Serbia, but 
of France and the prestige of the Triple Entente. He was 
more concerned over what Austria might do, than at Sazo- 
nov’s anxiety about Constantinople. As Izvolski reported 
on November 7; “Whereas fiance up to the present has 
declared that local, so to speak, purely Balkan events could 
not induce her to take any active measures, the French 
Government now appears to admit that an acquisition of 
territory on the part of Austria in the Balkans wmuld affect 
the general Euiopean equibbrium and consequently also the 

227 Admirallv Staff Report, Nov 2, 1912, Krasnyi Arhhiv, VI, 52 

2-8 Iz\ to Sftzonov, Oct 28 MFR , p 292, LN II, 564; Stieve, 
II, 320 On Iz\oIski's activities in bribing the French Press, see below, 
ch V, note 117 
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special interests of France. . . . Poincare is perfectly con- 
scious of the fact that France may thus become involved 
in a warlike action. For the present, of course, he submits 
this question merely for our consideration, but in a con- 
versation with me Paleologue plainly admitted that the 
proposed agreement might lead to some kind of active 
step.” 

Serbia’s occupation of Northern Albania and desire for 
a port on the Adriatic soon became a dangerously acute 
question. Austria threatened to use force if necessary to 
prevent this, and had the support of both her allies Sazo- 
nov naturally favored the Serbian demand, but not to the 
point of making war. He was secretly inclined to find some 
compromise proposal, such as giving Serbia a railway outlet 
on the Adriatic, but not part of Northern Albania to which 
Austria and Italy particularly objected When be inquired 
what would be the attitude of France if an active interven- 
tion by Austria could not be avoided, Poincare replied, 
according to Izvolski: 

It IS for Russia to take the initiative in a question in 
which she is the most interested party. France’s task is 
to lend her the most effective support If the French Gov- 
ernment should take the initiative it would risk falling short 
of, or overstepping, the intentions of its ally ... In short, 
added M Poincare, if Russia goes to war, France will do 
„ the same, for we all know that Germany will stand behind 
Austria in this question.**® 

This statement, which has been much quoted by Poin- 
care’s critics as showing the triumphant influence exerted 
on him by the intriguing Izvolski, is severely criticized by 
Poincare m his memoirs as being inaccurate. As a matter 
of fact, he was again insisting that he did not wish to make 
promises until Sazonov had taken the initiative in saying 

229M.PR, p 296, LN, I, 342; Stieve, 11, 336 
2 ao Iivolski to Sazonov, Nov 17. MFR., p. 300, LN , I, 346, Stieve, 
11, 346. Cf however, Poincar4, II, 
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clearly what he wanted. Then France would be able to 
make her views known. As to war, he again defined the 
obligations of the alliance in the same terms he had used to 
Sazohov in August: France would go to war if the particular 
case of the casus foederis provided in the Alliance were 
fulfilled, namely, “if Russia is attacked by Germany or by 
Austria supported by Germany.” Until then he would 
keep his hands free. A couple of days later hp took care 
to warn Georges Louis of Izvolski’s misrepresentations and 
asked him to correct any false impressions which they may 
have caused. Izvolski’s report is therefore undoubtedly 
inaccurate as a representation of Poincare’s words; but it 
is accurate as a representation of what Sazonov was being 
told by his Russian Ambassador in Paris were Poincare’s 
views. And it indicates that Poincare was now ready to 
consider seriously the question of war arising out of Balkan 
problems in which Russia was interested. In 1912, how- 
ever, Russia was not prepared for war; none of the Great 
Powers wanted it, and the Serbian question was referred 
for settlement to the London Conference of Ambassadors. - 

With a person of Izvolski’s intriguing, ambitious, and 
not wholly trustworthy character as Russian Ambassador at 
Paris, it was all the more important that France should 
have at St. Petersburg a man of Georges Louis’s views, who 
was on his guard against the danger of Russia’s ambitions 
in regard to the Straits. But on February 17, 1913, Georges 
Louis was suddenly notified of his definite dismissal and 
replacement by M. Delcasse. M. Poincare had just become 
President of the Republic and the responsibility for the 
change in the French Embassy at St. Petersburg could be 
technically placed upon the shoulders of the Briwd Cabinet 
in which M. Jonnart succeeded Poincare as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs.^®* After being thus “politically assassi- 

ssijudet, pp. 5K)5-234; Poincnr^ II, 70; Foreign ASain (N. Y.), IV, 
U, Oct , 1925 
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nated,” as his friends called his dismissal, Georges Louis’s 
diplomatic career was ruined. No new place was found for 
him. He died in 1917 in the midst of the War which it had 
been his aim to avert. Doubtless there is some truth in 
Poincare’s explanation that Louis’s frail health and his lack 
of intimate relations with Sazonov and influential circles 
at St. Petersburg made it desirable in tlie interests of allied 
solidarity that he should be replaced by someone who 
would cooperate more cordially with Sazonov and his 
Balkan policies The fact that he was succeeded by Del- 
casse, and then by Paleologue, who were both strongly in 
favor of strengthening the bonds of the alliance by giving 
Russia strong support, did make for harmony between the 
Cabinets of Paris and St. Petersburg. It did tend thereby 
to tighten the Triple Entente, but it also encouraged Sazo- 
nov in his support of Serbia and his stiff attitude to Austria 
and Germany which was one of the main causes of war in 
1914. 

THE RENEWAL AND WEAKNESS OP THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 1912 

Bismarck, who regarded the Austro-Germaii Alliance 
of 1879 as strictly defen-sive, had refused to permit military 
agreements between the German and Austrian Staffs, for 
fear that they might hamper the political freedom of action 
of the civilian authorities. This Alliance, therefore, as well 
as the Triple Alliance, had long remained wdthout being 
supplemented by any such definite military convention, 
stating the number of troops which each ally was bound to 
furnish in case of war, as in the case of the Franco-Russian 
Military Convention in 1894.-®* Nor for many years were 

282 Two minor exceptions to this general statement were the con- 
vention of 2888 iiroviding for the service of Italian troops on the Rhine 
frontier m case of a Pranco-Gcrman war (cf, GP, VI, 247), and a con- 
vention of 1900 providing for naval cooperation by the Triple Alliance 
in case of war with France and Russia (Pribram, I, 241) See also W 
Foerster, “Die deutsch-italicnische Militarkonvention,” m KSF, V, 395- 
416, May, 1927. 
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there any regular periodical conferences between the Staffs 
of the Triple Alliance Powers, with written protocols fixing 
in detail the cooperation of their armies, as in the case of 
the annual conferences between the French and Russian 
Staffs from 1900 onwards But in January, 1909, when 
the Bosnian Crisis began to look alarming, Molfke and 
Conrad, the Chiefs of Staff of the German and Austrian 
armies did enter into a correspondence concerning possible 
military cooperation It was earned on with the knowl- 
edge and appioval of tlu' civilian authorities of the two 
countries, and was continued inteiniittcntly during the fol- 
lowing years. It was also supplemented by personal meet- 
ings between tlic two generals at Msjts during militarj^ 
maneuvers and other occii'-ioiis. One Au-tnaii writer sees 
ill this corresiion donee a “military convention” which trans- 
formed the' Austro-Gcrnian Alliance from its originally de- 
fensive chai actor into an offensive agreement He even 
makes it the “Key” to the whole fpiestion of responsibility 
for the war-'“ But nowhere did Moltke and Conrad, or 
any other persons in authority, e\er refer to this exchange 
of views as a “inihtar}' convention ” On the contrary, it 
was more in the nature of a general discu.ssion of the politi- 
cal situation, and an exchange of information as to the plan 
of campaign whicli each intended to put into operation if 
war should be declared by the civilian authorities. Conrad 
was trjdng to persuade Moltke to make German 3 ^'s mobili- 
zation plan provide for as manj' tioops as possible against 
Russia, so as to lessen the number which the Tsar would 
have available against Austria. Moltke, in turn, wanted to 
have Conrad plan to use few troops in Serbia, and send as 
many as possible into Galicia against Russia, in order to 

283 For pummiiric'i of tlir c.irlirr Fr.iuco-Ruppi in military conferences, 
eeo Lrs AUus amlrr la pp S-39, ami for Die protocols of those 

jn 1911, 1912, and 1913, see M FR , pp 697-718, and L N , II, 419-437 

SSI Conrad, I, 379-406, II, 54-62 
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relieve the pressure on Germany’s eastern frontier, while 
^the bulk of the German forces were being thrown against 
France. Their arrangements with one another were hardly 
as definite or as binding as those which were being made 
by the French and Russian Staffs. Though some of the 
Moltke-Conrad letters were shown to the civilian authori- 
ties, they did not legally modify the terms of the Alliance. 
This remained fixed in writing, and its interpretation and 
application rested with the civilian, and not the military, 
authorities. 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that this 
Moltke-Conrad correspondence tended to foster the con- 
eviction at Vienna, that if Austria attacked Serbia, she could 
count on a threat of German mobilization to bluff Russia 
into remaining inactive; or upon German support, if Russia 
made war. In this sense it did tend to give the Alliance 
a pptentiaUy offensive, rather than defensive, character. 
lAnother result of their correspondence was the fact that 
Moltke and Conrad made mobilization plans which were 
dependent for success on one another, and, as in all such 
ifases, this enabled the military authorities in a time of crisis 
to exert pressure on the civilian authorities in favor of war. 
To what extent this was actually the case in July, 1914, will 
be discussed later in the second volume. In the years be- 
fore the final crisis, the personal friendship and mutual con- 
fidence between Moltke and Conrad had been one of the 
factors in strengthening the bonds between these two 
allies. 

■ ' Italy was the element of weakness in the Triple Alliance. 
Ever since the Algeciras Conference Germany had regarded 
her loyalty with doubt. Conrad was so convinced not only 
of her probable disloyalty to her treaty obligations, but of 
her positive hostility, that he speaks of her as Austria’s 
“principal opponent.” He made plans for mobilization 
against her, and even wanted a “preventive war” against 
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her.“®® It aly’ s wax with Turkey for the possession of 
Tripoli had further displeased her aUies, not only because 
they had not been fully consulted beforehand, but because 
it embarrassed them to have their nominal ally attack the 
Turks, whose friendship and good-will they were trying to 
cultivate. To be sure, the events of the war and Italy’s 
establishment as a sea-power in the Mediterranean had led 
to a decided coolness in her relations with IVance. But 
these had improved again by the summer of 1912 so that 
Poincare and Sazonov both agreed that it was best to keep 
Italy as a “dead weight” in the Triple Alliance, where she 
would be useful to both France and Russia 
Though the Triple Alliance was to run until 1914, the 
question of its renewal had already begun to be discussed 
in the summer of 1911. Italy favored its early renewal as 
a means of placating her allies on the eve of her Tripohtan 
adventure. Germany favored it, bemg always glad of any- 
thing which might make for better relations between her 
two allies, and thus help to counter-balance the growing 
strength and solidarity of the Triple Entente. Aehrenthal 
at first was not opposed to it.®*® But Conrad and the mili- 
tary oflicers were so incensed at Italy’s msults and treacher- 
ies that they saw no use in trying to keep her even as a 
nominal ally. General Auffenberg related with childish 
indignation to the German Ambassador in Vienna evidences 
of Italian animosity which he had just seen m the Southern 
Tyrol: every day or two a patrol had to be detailed to clean 
up the insulting epithets scribbled on a war memorial; 
he had seen cigarette boxes in which all the Austrian terri- 
tory from Fiume to the Brenner Pass was marked as belong- 
ing to Italy; irredentist propaganda even took the form 
of calling the horses and mules by the names of Austrian 

23«For the period 1907-1912, c/. Conrad, I, 110, 128, 141, 173, ZS4 
272 

287 Sazonov's report to the Tsar. Aug 17, 1912; LN , II. 340. 

888 G P . XXX, 495-510 
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cities like Trent and Trieste! “In case of a war Italy would 
explode against us like a keg of powder,” he added, declar- 
ing that the best thing for Austria to do would be to crush 
the irredentist hopes by war, and then Austria would be 
freer to deal with Serbia or meet a Russian attack.^®* 
Aehrenthal, however, had Francis Joseph on his side, and 
secured tlie dismissal of Conrad because the latter was 
urging war with Italy and friendship with Russia. The 
Tripolitan War delayed the negotiations for the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance. It was finally renew'ed, however, 
on December 5, 1912, without modification, being extended 
for six years from July 8, 1914 A couple of weeks later, 
Italy notified Germany that, in \iew of the existing politi- 
cal conditions, fiankness compelled her to say that she 
would be unaljle to carry out her agreement of 1888 for 
sendmg troops to cooperate with a German army on the 
Rhme 

THE EFFECTS OF THE B.XLKAN W.VRS 

The outbreak of the Balkan Wars and the consequent 
intensification of the conflict of interests between all the 
Powers, great and small, affected the system of alliances in 
several ways. 

It increased the internal friction within the Triple Alli- 
ance and Triple Entente. A study of the daily and even 
hourly interchange of telegrams which went on between 
the members of each group during the succession of crises 
and kaleidoscopic changes which took place in the Balkans 
during 1912 and 1913 shows, for instance, that Germany 
was constantly irritated by the selfish policies and rash acta 
of her Austrian ally. She was iiritated because Austrian 
policies sometimes ran counter to her own view's on Balkan 
affairs, and sometimes because they might endanger the 

2S» T^phirsi’hkv to Bctlimann, Nov 18, 1911, ihid , 514 ff 

240 T'-rhir-rhkv to Rothmann, .568, Pribram, I, 268-298 

2*1 GP, XXX, 574-579, Pribram, I, 299 
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peace of Europe. For example, Germany had no great de- 
sire for the creation of an autonomous Albania. The Kaiser 
did not think that the country was capable of governing 
itself, and he thought it very doubtful whether any Euro- 
pean prince could be found who could succeed in the diffi- 
cult task.'-^'*^ In spite of this, however, Germany consented 
to support Austria’s wishes (and also Italy’s) for the crea- 
tion of an autonomous Albania w'hich should exclude Serbia 
from access to the Adriatic. Similar clashes of interest 
existed between France and her ally. France desired the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, in 
which she had large financial intciests, and wanted the right 
to construct railwa3's in northern .Asia Mmor, which would 
strengthen and develop Turkey. Ru.ssia opposed these 
railways because thej'' might aid Turkey to move troops 
more easily to prevent the Ru-ssian advance south of the 
Caucasus. An interesting example of this internal conflict 
within each group is seen in tlie intrigues in regard to the 
disposal of Kavala at the close of the Balkan Wars. Aus- 
tria and Russia, for various reasons to be explained in the 
next chapter, wanted to give Kavala to the Bulgarians; 
their allies, Germany and France, instead of agreeing wdth 
them respectively, were in favor of letting the Greeks keep 
it. The Greeks kept it. 

This iriternid friction, however, was more than counter- 
balanced by the feeling in each group that it must do every- 
thing possible to preserve unity and soliilarity among its 
members. Allies must stand together and support one an- 
other’s policies, consenting to policies which were unpalat- 
able, or even consenting to acts which might involve dangers 
to the peace of Europe. In this way .Austria was often a 
liability, rather than an asset, to Get many, as w'as also 
Russia to France. Sometimes the dominant member ex- 
erted successfully a restraining influence on her ally in favor 
G P . XXXVI. 127-745, passim 
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of moderation and the preservation of the peace, as in the 
case of Germany’s veto on Austria’s contemplated interven- 
tion against Serbia in July, 1913, or France’s unwillingness 
to approve Sazonov’s proposed measures for exerting pres- 
sure on Turkey in connection with Liman von Sanders 
affair.®^® 

In the recently published German documents and in 
Conrad’s memou’s one finds many cases indicating that 
Germany encouraged Austria to take steps against Serbia 
for putting an end to the “Greater Serbia’’ danger in the 
belief that it threatened the existence of the Dual Monar- 
chy and consequently of Germany’s only remaining reliable 
ally.®** They occur in official despatches from the German 
Foreign Office to the German Ambassador in Vienna, in 
the correspondence and interviews between Moltkc and 
Conrad, and occasionally in the meetings between the Ger- 
man Kaiser and Franz Ferdinand. On the other hand, how- 
ever, one finds as many, if not more, cases of an exactly 
opposite kind, in which German officials, especially the 
Kaiser, urged Austria to come to some arrangement with 
Serbia and warned her against using force.®*' On the whole, 
we believe we are justified in saying that Germany’s influ- 
ence was in favor of moderation and peace rather than the 
contrary — until the provocation of the Sarajevo assassina- 
tion. 

See below, oh. v. 
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To what extent France in the same way gave danger- 
ous encouragement or exercised wise moderation on Russia, 
it is difficult to say. The evidence furnished by Sazonov’s 
correspondence with Izvolski and Benckendorff, his reports 
to the Tsar, and other Russian material on the one hand, is 
often contradicted, on the^ther, by Poincare’s memoirs and 
by the French Yellow Book on Balkan Affairs. But it must 
be remembered that this Yellow Book is very far from 
complete, the documents in it evidently being selected to 
support the view that M. Poincare’s policy was always in 
t he int erests of the peace of Europe. On this question, no 
wholly satisfactory answer can be given until the French 
make a full publication of their pre-War documents, similar 
to that already made by Germany and to that in course 
of publication by England. 

One effect of the Balkan Wars, which was most serious 
to the peace of Europe and to the crystallization of opposi- 
tion between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, 
was the intensification of the general movement for an in- 
crease of armaments on the part of all the Continental 
Powers. We have already noted above the anteigonism 
between England and Germany caused by the rapid con- 
struction of Dreadnoughts and the failure of the Haldane 
Mission. At the same time that Germany passed the Naval 
Bill of 1912 she made a considerable increase in her array. 
In 1913 a new Army Law provided for a much larger in- 
crease to take place in the following years. Before France 
was aware of this German Army Law of 191.3, Poincare 
and the little group associated with him had already decided 
to bring in a bill greatly increasing the strength of the 
French army. Convinced that sooner or later a war was 
“inevitable," they persuaded the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties to vote the law extending the French term of active 
military training from two to three years, smd the liability 
for service in the reserve from the age of forty-five to forty- 
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eight. According to the opinion of Colonel Buat, who was 
one of the ablest French experts and officially in charge of 
one section of the French General Staff, France would have 
in 1914 a slightly larger army than Germany in the first 
weeks of a war.-^® The idea that Germany was overwhelm- 
ingly superior m numbers m her invasion of Belgium and 
France in 1914 is a myth. In Russia also strenuous efforts 
were being made to organize and tram a greater number 
of her vast population. The increases in Austria and Italy 
were relatively slight. We refrain at this point from giving 
any figures as to the relative size of armies and military 
expenditures because such figures are apt to be extremely 
misleading. Figures comparing English and German naval 
expenditures have no significance unless allowance is made 
for the cheaper costs of construct ion in Germany and the 
system of obligatory service instead of voluntary enlist- 
ment. Similarly the size and stiength of armies is not 
indicated merely by the numbers of tiuops. but depends in 
large part upon efficiency of equipment, rapidity of mobil- 
ization, and other technical matters which would require 
long comment if trustworthy and really just bases of 
comparison are to bo made By the spring of 1914 all these 
armaments in progress of prejiaiation had raised in both 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente a growing uneasiness 
and suspicion. Everywhere thouglitful observers were 
alarmed at the situation, but little was accomplished to 
alleviate it. Colonel House went to Europe wuth the hope 
of doing something about it, and wrote to President Wilson, 
a month before the assassination of the Austrian Archduke: 

The situation is extraordinary It i- militarism run stark 
mad. Unless someone acting for you can bring about a dif- 
ferent understanding, there is some day to be an awful 
cataclysm No one in Europe can do it. There is too much 

!!4« E Buat, L’armfe allcmande pendant la guerre de 1914-1918, Paris, 
1920, Montgcla-s, Leiljadcn, 81-87. 
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hatred, too many jealousies. Whenever England consents, 
France and Russia will close in on Germany and Austria. 
England does not want Germany wholly rrushed, for she 
would tlien have to reckon alone with her ancient enemy, 
Russia, but if Germany insists upon an ever-increasing 
navy, then England will have no choice. The best chance 
for peace is an undci standing between England and Ger- 
many in regard to naval armaments and yet there is some 
disadvantage to u.s by these two getting too clo.se^^i 

One beneficial consequence of the Balkan crisis was the 
increased effort sincerely made to establish a “Concert of 
Europe,” which should counteract the opposition betw'cen 
the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. This was the aim 
of the London Conference of .Ambassadors, and it succeeded 
in its task of finding peaceful solutions of most difiicult 
problems. Possibly if such another conference could have 
been arranged in July, 1914, it also might have averted the 
catastrophe. In this matter of the Concert of Europe each 
statesman was continually torn between two conflictmg 
purposes. On the one hand, he wished to preserve and 
strengthen the solidarity of the group which he represented 
— Triple Alhance or Triple Entente as the case might hap- 
pen to be. He therefore aimed to reach a prior agreement 
within his own group which would safeg:uard the prestige 
and interests of the other two members and thus of the 
group as a whole; and then to try to impose the acceptance 
of this prearranged agreement upon the members of the 
opposing group. This of course tended to accentuate the 
crystallization of opposition between Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente, and if carried too far, as in 1914, w'ould 
precipitate war. At the same time, on the other hand, most 
of the statesmen of Europe were aimmg at an altogether 
different purpose. In the interests of peace, they were 

2<T ChiirlpB Seymour, Thr Ittlimale Papirs of Colonel Hcnisc (Boston 
»nd New York, 1926), 1, 249; c/ also GP, XXXIX, 107-117. 
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genuinely trying to maintain the Concert of Europe, that is, 
to ha^'e all six Great Powers arrive at collective action and 
common views in a concihatory spirit and by means of 
compromises. This often involved sacrificing to some ex- 
tent the mterests of his own country, or at least those of 
his ally. In Balkan questions Austria and Russia had the 
greatest interests and were therefore the countries most 
frequently expected to make sacrifices. England, whose 
interests were least, and who was not bound by any formal 
alliance, could most easily afford to serve as a medium in 
smoothing out opposition between the others. It is not 
here possible to review in detail the extent to which each 
of the leading statesmen of Europe pursued each of these 
two opposite purposes. As one reads the complicated dip- 
lomatic negotiations of the years immediately preceding 
the War one gets the impression, beyond all doubt, that 
Sir Edward Grey was the man who most smcerely and tire- 
lessly placed the Concert of Europe above the interests of 
any single Power or group. Next to him in support of the 
Concert of Europe would come Bethmann-HoUweg and the 
German Secretary of State, Kiderlen-Wachter , but Kider- 
len died in December, 1912, and after that the German 
Chancellor was less able to make his influence prevail over 
that of Tirpitz and the Kaiser. In France, M. Poincare 
was more interested in the sohdarity of the Triple Entente, 
than in the Concert of Europe; but m order to preserve the 
confidence and friendship of England, which was one of his 
primary aims, he also frequently took the lead in steps for 
initiating or upholding collective action by the Powers. 
Sazonov and Izvolski cared less for the Concert of Europe, 
and Count Berchtold least of all. 

It was while Europe was thus divided into two opposed 
groups that a new danger arose from the assassination ot 
the Austrian Archduke and a new intensification of Balkan 
problems. 



CHAPTER \ 

BALKAN PROBLEMS, 1907-1914 

The Balkan situation was one of the most important 
factors in causing the World War. It sharpened the antago- 
nism between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, 
stimulated a general mcrease in armaments, and led to 
the assassination of the Austrian Archduke with its catas- 
trophic consequences. It was an old and complicated 
question which had troubled tlie peace of Europe for a 
century and a half. No attempt can be made here to trace 
its development, which has been ably dealt with by many 
writers.* It arose from many elements. The progressive 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, caused by external 
as well as internal causes, produced a continual unrest in 
the Near East. This was increased by Russia’s persistent 
desire to acquire increased influence in the Balkan Penin- 
sula and to realize her age-long dream for control of the 
waterways to the Mediterranean. The Hapsburgs, sitting 
astride the Danube for centuries, w'ere trying to preserve 
authority over subject peoples, many of whom had become 
fired with nationalism and a desire to break aw'ay and 
unite with their brothers living in the independent States 
bordering on Austria-Hungary. The ambitions of Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Greece to extend their territories 
to include all peoples of their own nationality brought them 
into constant conflict with Turkey, Austria-Hungary or 

1 For a very useful list of works on the Balkans see R J. Kemer, 
Slavic Europe. A St’lecled Bibliography tn [lie Western European Lan- 
guages (Cambridge, Mass , 1918), especially Nos 737-812, 3121-3141, 3592- 
4180, 4307-4411, 4490-4018 
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one another. The antagonism between Austria-Hungary 
and Perbia was increased by the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the creation of Albania, and the 
Serb agitation for national unity at Austria’s expense. To 
understand how the World War hail its beginnings in this 
corner of Europe, it will be convenient to review some of 
the Balkan problems between 1908 and 1914. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AHSTRO-SEEBIAN ANTAGONISM ® 

Serbian national poets and historians love to recall to 
their people the heroic days of Stephen Dushan in the 
fourteenth century, when the great (Jrei'k Orthodox Serbian 
Empire stretched from the Danube nearly to the Gulf of 
Corinth, and fiom the Aegean to the .Adriatic. From those 
far-ofif days to the decades immediately preceding the 
World War, when Serbian nationalists began to dream of 
ajgain extending their boundaries to include “Old Serbia” 
and even more territory, the Serbian people suffered long 

2 In addition to the work? citod bv Ktrnor, as indicated in the 
preceding footnote, the more important recent books from the Austrian 
point of view arc H Fnedjung. Dat* Zatolter rfc.s ImjHriMumus, i5S4- 
1014 (iJ voU Berlin, 1919-22), F F G KK inuiuhltr Dir I’riitrganff dir 
(KtCTmchu^ch-unganuchcn MojuinhK (Leipziir 1920) , L Mandl. Die 
Habfiburger und die f^rrbiarhc Frnge (Vienna, 1918), Theodor \on So^ 
nosky, Die BalkanpoUfik Oit^ltrritch-l'nganjs siit I8b0 (2 "vols Stutt- 
gart, 1913-1919), J Redhch, 0< fitciTCu hi^^rke Rigwrung und Vrrwaltwng 
am Weltkncg (New Haven), 1925, H Delbrutk, "Serbien, Oestorroich 
und Russland,” in Deutfichland und die Schuldfragv (ed \V Ziegler, Ber- 
lin, 1923, pp 95-112), and the works of Burian Connui, Hoyos, Musuhn, 
^ liOiam, and Szihe^*} AboAO all, ()< — F A , I-VIII, pnssym 

From the Serb and Croat point of \iew H Wf iidel, Dcr Knmpf 
der Suck,lawen urn Freikeit und Einhut (Frankfort. 1925). WTittcn m a 
somewhat b'^ncal vein, but containing a vuluuble Viibliography (p]) 757- 
773) including numeious Slavic works, K W Sf’ton-WaUon, Sarajevo’ 
A Study in the Ongitu^ of the Great IF/it (London, 1926), giving the best 
account in English of the Jugoslav Movement, L von Sudland [Pilar], 
Die Suddauische Frage und der WeUkncg (Vienna, 1918) , Goricar and 
Stowe, The Iruude Story of Aimlro-German Intrigue (New York, 1020), 
and the works of Cvijitch, Jcvtitch, Markovitch, and Stanojevitch 

From a more general point of view Die Grosne Politik, jxisinm; H 
Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, 1802-1V22 (2 voU London, 1924) ; 
and the works of Bogitchevitch, Brandenburg, Kanner, and Valentin 
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years of oppression and hardship. First came the Turks. 
On Vidov-Dan, 1389, an army of Serbs, Albanians and 
Croats was terribly crushed at Kossovo, and submerged 
under the Turkish flood. But from the field of battle 
there rose up a Serb hero who xienetrated to the victorious 
Sultan’s tent and there slew him, as the hateful oppressor 
of the Slav peoples. So the anniversary of Kossovo be- 
came a great day in the Serb calendar: Vidov-Dan was a 
day of sorrow for the national defeat of 1389, but a day of 
rejoicing for the assassination of the cruel foreign op- 
pressor.® For more than four centuries after Kossovo the 
greater part of the Serb people hved and suffered under 
Turkish rule. Some Serbs, for obvious reasons of conven- 
ience, abandoned Greek Orthodoxy for Mohammedanism, 
especially in Bosnia, and remained Moslems ever after- 
wards. 

Austria was the European Power which first brought i 
to the Serbs some relief, and caused the Turkish flood to 
recede. It was Prince Eugene, with his Hapsburg army, 
who recaptured Belgrade in 1717 and helped arouse in the 
Serbs a longing for independence from Turkish misrule. 
When Hapsburg troops had to retreat twenty years later, 
many Serb peasants followed on the soldiers’ heels to es- 
cape servitude under the Sultan. They settled north of 
the Danube in the southern fringe of the Hapsburg lands. 
There they lived and multiplied and were joined by other 
fugitives from south of the Danube. At first these Serb 
settlers were well treated by their new’ rulers, and were 
appreciated as good soldiers to defend the country against 
the Turks. But in the later eighteenth century Roman 
Catholic propaganda and economic oppression by feudal 
Magyar landlords made existence so bitter for the Serb 
settlers that many preferred to escape back to their brothers 

* Vidov-Diin, St Vitus’s Day, June 15/28, 1914, the day of the Arch- 
duke's assassination, was the 525th anniversary of the Battle of Kossovo 
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of the South. As between Magyar exploitation and Turkish 
misrule, the latter was the lesser of two evils. So began an 
antagonism, which persisted ever afterwards, and was aggra- 
vated in 1867 when Emperor Francis Joseph withdrew the 
special privileges which had long been enjoyed by the 
Serbs of the “Military Frontiers.” ■* Nevertheless, common 
enmity to the Turks generally tended to preserve a politi- 
cal friendship between the ruling authorities at Vienna and 
Belgrade. 

In the year 1878, to be sure, Austria “occupied” the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were largely 
inhabited by peasants of Serb blood and were coveted by the 
new Kmgdom of Serbia; but the pill was coated by the 
fact that, at the Congress of Berlin, Austria secured for 
Serbia the valuable Pirot and Nish districts, which Russia 
would have assigned to her own protege, Bulgaria. Politi- 
cal friendship between the Austrian and Serbian Govern- 
ments, though not between the peoples of the two countries, 
was again secured by the secret Austro-Serbian Treaty of 
1881, signed for ten years, in which both States promised 
to pursue a mutually friendly policy, and not to tolerate 
within the territory of one any intrigues against the other.® 
In the year following, a tariff agreement admitted Aus- 
trian manufactured articles into Serbia at half the tariff 
rates asked of other countries, and in return special ad- 
vantages were given to Serbian pigs and prunes imported 
into Austria-Hungary. In 1885 it was the support of Aus- 
tria which saved the Serbian army from destruction after 
its fatal defeat by the Bulgarians at Slivnitza. King Milan, 
both off and on the throne, squandered much of his money 
and spent much of his bizarre existence in Vienna. And so, 

* Cf Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor (New York, 
1923), ch 1 

sPnbram, I, 18, also his article, "Milan IV von Serbien und die 
Geheiraverlrage Oe«tcrreich-Ungam8 rait Serbien, 1887-1889," in Hi»- 
torische Blatter, I, 1922 
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in spite of Russian intrigues from within, Serbian policy, 
generally speaking, continued to be Austrophile until the 
great assassinations of 1903. 

It was the misfortune of the Serbian people that, at the 
beginning of the movement for national independence in 
the days of Napoleon, there arose not one, but two, na- 
tional leaders. Instead of one great man dominating the 
movement, and estabhshing a single strong dynasty, there 
were two rivals: Kara George and Milosh Obrenovitch. 
Ever since the assassination of the former in the interests 
of the latter, in 1817, the unhappy country was torn by the 
feuds of these rival families, and by a series of palace revo- 
lutions and violent changes of dynasty. These culminated 
in 1903. On the night of June 11, a band of conspirators, 
consisting mainly of Serbian army officers, entered the royal 
palace at Belgrade, dragged King Alexander Obrenovitch 
and his unpopular wife from their hiding place, and bru- 
tally murdered them.® Belgrade rejoiced ; the church bells 
were rung; the city was decorated with flags; and the 
Legislature unanimously thanked the assassins for their 
work. Though he may not have been directly privy to the 
plot, Peter Karageorgevitch, grandson of the man mur- 
dered nearly a century before, profited by it, and he as- 
cended the throne as Peter I This hideous crime, “brutal 
but not unprovoked,” and the favors shown to those who 
were responsible for it, outraged the sense of decency in 
the crowned heads of Europe, most of whom soon withdrew 
their representatives from Belgrade as a sign of their dis- 
approval. Great Britain did not renew diplomatic rela- 
tions for three years. 

* For a recent vivid account of this deed, see the article of Draguha 
Vasitcb, in Knjuhevna Repuhhka, summarized in The Livxng Age, Jan 
3, 1925; and the detailed contemporary narrative of Pomionkovreki, the 
Austnan Military Attach^, in the Berlin 8-Vhr-Ahendblatt, Nos 46-50, 
Feb 23-28, 1928, for ita importance m internal Serbian politics, see below, 
Vol II, ch ii 
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Though frowned on at first by Europe, the new reign 
marb.ed a notable revival in Serbian life. A freer, more 
democratic, spirit prevailed. A patriotic national move- 
ment developed, which expressed itself in new economic 
activity, in newspapers and literature, and in the spread 
of the “Greater Serbia” idea. Peter I was personally popu- 
lar, devoted to the interests of his country, and noted for 
his soldierly qualities of loyalty and simplicity. The fact 
that he had fought for the Serbian cause in the revolt of 
Herzegovina gave him an added popularity far beyond the 
bounds of his own kingdom; it made hmi “our Kmg” to the 
Serbs beyond the Danube and the Dnn. Many a Bosnian 
peasant is said to have made a pilgrimage to Belgrade, 
merely to hang about the streets till he could catch a near 
view of the new sovereign and future “liberator.” He was 
to lead Serbian “Piedmont” m the movements for reuniting 
all races of Serb blood — Serbs, Bosniaks, Slovenes, Croats, 
and Dalmatians — into a “Greater Serbia,” as the House of 
Savoy had led in the unification of Italy half a century 
earher. His marriage with Princess Zorka, daughter of 
Nicholas of Montenegro, seemed to forecast close relations 
between these two Slav states Many of his years of exile 
had been passed in Russia. His brother. Prince Arsene, 
had served as an officer in a crack regiment of Russian 
Guards. His two Montenegrin sisters-in-law married Rus- 
sian Grand Dukes. These facts all seemed to suggest a 
Russophile orientation in Serbian policy with the accession 
of Peter I in 1903. And such proved to be the case. It 
was actively hastened also both by encouragement from 
the Pan-Slav elements m Russia, and by the irritating atti- 
tude adopted by Austria-Hungary. 

Austrian ministers soon observed with dismay this 
growth of Serbian nationalism and pro-Russian feeling. 
If unchecked, it threatened the integrity of the Hapsburg 
lands It meant that the Kingdom of Serbia would act 
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as a dangerous magnet, tending to draw away Austria’s 
Serb subjects to form the “Greater Serbia.” If the decaying 
Turkish Empire should ever fall to pieces, if nationabst 
revolts should break out in Austria-Hungary in some crisis, 
such as the death of Emperor Francis Joseph, or if war 
should be declared in the Balkans or in Europe, Serbia 
would be likely to try to annex territories inhabited largely 
by Serbs. Probably Pan-Slav interests would lead Russia 
to support the Serbians. If Serbia secured Bosnia, her next 
step would be to attempt to unite the Croats, the Dalma- 
tians, the Slovenes, and the Serbs in the Banat in southern 
Hungary. This would encourage the other subject nation- 
alities under Hapsburg rule — the Rumanians, Czechs and 
Slovaks — to break away This would spell Finis AisstriaeJ 
In view of the danger to the Dual Monarchy from its 
subject nationalities, Austrian officials began to adopt meas- 
ures to stifle this growing movement in Serbia for political 
and economic independence from Hapsburg influence, v 
Serbia, having no direct outlet to the sea, had been virtu- 
ally dependent upon Austria-Hungary for a market for her 
agricultural products. To strengthen herself, Serbia began 
in 190.5 to negotiate with Bulgaria for a customs-union; 
but Austria interfered. In 1906, when the Austro-Serbian 
tariff treaty expired, feeling in both countries ran so high 
that it was not renewed, especially as the IMagyar land- 
lords found that Serbian products came into competition 
with their own. As a consequence, a bitter tariff war — 
the so-called “Pig War” — ensued. But instead of crushing 
Serbia economically, Austria only caused the Serbians to 
seek other markets, especially in Germany; and at home 
the Serbians began to erect slaughter houses and factories 
of their own Germany easily managed to supply the 
Serbian peasants with goods which had formerly come from 
Austria. This displacement of Austrian by German goods 
T C/. Conrad, I, 13-28 
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caused not a little hard feeling between Vienna and Berlin 
which persisted for years.® Austria’s attempt at economic 
intimidation, far from compelling Serbia to return to an 
Austrophile policy, had just the opposite effect; it embit- 
tered Peter I’s Ministers, and drove them more than ever 
into the open arms of Russia. It made them realize more 
clearly Serbia’s need for a direct economic outlet to the 
sea, auch as a railway connection with a port on the Adriatic 
in Albania or Montenegro, or on the Aegean at Salonica.“ 
They welcomed negotiations for a railway crossing Serbia 
from the Danube to the Adriatic which was urged on their 
behalf by Russia in the spring of 1908, as a counter-measure 
to Aust'^ia’s project for a railway from Bosnia through the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar to Saloriica.’" The outbreak of the 
Young Turk Revolution in the summer hastened the nego- 
tiations, but led them to a fiasco in the most unexpected 
manner. It brought to a crisis the question, often dis- 
cussed since 1876, and several times conditionally assented 
to by Russia, of Austria’s “annexation” of the “occupied” 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This in turn was 
closely connected with Russia’s much-desired aim of open- 
ing the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles to the passage of 
Russian ships of war. 

8 SlanojeMlch, Die Ermordung der Erzherzogs From Ferdinand 
(Frankfort, 1923), p .38, Conrad (HI, 407), m 1913, sfroke of, “Deutsch- 
land, welches m giengrtii Egoisiiiu.s die Monurchie aus Serbien uud uber- 
haupt vom Balkan kommerziell zii verdinngen Iruchtet ” The figures for 
Germany’s displacement of Austria m Si rbia m the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 
are significant import<. from Germany, in iiiillion'i of dinars, 6 2, 9 7, 
20 3, exports to Germany, 21, 19, 32, iiiiports from Au&tria-Hungary 33 3, 
22 2, 255, exports to Austria-Hungary 64 7, 30, 12, Stalesman's Year 
Book 

® Cj. Dr Baemreither, “Unaere Handelsbexiehungen zu Serbien,’ 
in Ocsl Kiindschau, XXIX, Iff, 1911, and ‘Xehrenthal und Milovan 
ovitch” in Deutsche Revue, Jan , 1922 Dr Bai'rnreither was an cnlight 
ened Austrian enjoying the confidence of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who disapproved of Aehrenthal's policy and wished to make reasonable 
economic concessions to Serbia, see the »>leetions from his diaries pub- 
lished by Josef Redlich, in Foreign Affairs (N Y ), VI, 645-657, July, 1928 

10 GP XXV 281-382 
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RUSSIA AND THE STRAITS 

In the course of the nineteenth century, especially after 
the events of 1878, Russia had come to regard the closure 
of the Dardanelles against foreign warships by the SuTtan 
as a valuable protection and asset for Russia. As Count 
Kapnist remarked m May, 1897. “Russia needs this gate- 
keeper [portier] in Turkish clothes for the Dardanelles, 
which under no circumstances ought to be opened. The 
Black Sea is a Russian mare clausum.” " This remained 
one of the corner-stones of Russian policy down to the 
World War. Ru.ssia did not desire any modification of the 
treaties which excluded warships of the other Great Powers 
from ingress into the Black Sea 

But the treaties which excluded Russian war vessels 
from passing inward or outward through the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles were quite a different matter. 
These were humiliating restrictions They were inconsistent 
with Russia’s prestige as a Great Power. They were con- 
trary to her ambitions since Peter the Great’s day for the 
control of a free outlet to the Mediterranean. They were a 
serious and positive handicap when she was engaged in war, 

I'GP, XII, 285 On the earlier history of the elosure of the 
Straitu, ^ee above, ch u note 27 , on tlie later hi.'torv , E A .AiJimo' . 
Knnstanti'iopol i Prohiy IRasoa and the Straits], 2 vol« . Mosk\a 192.5- 
26, E A Aiiiunov, h’nzdcl .'Iriflf'iAof T’url.m lP.irtition of Asuitic Turkey], 
Moskva, 1924 , I M Zakher, '‘Konstanlmoi'ol i Proli\ v ” in Kramyt 
Arkhtv, VI. 48-76, Vll, 32-54 (1924), A I'npov, “Pcnaia Balkanskaia 
Voina” [First Balkan War], thirf, XV, 1-29, XVI, 3-24 (1926), M N 
Pokrovski, Drt'i Kunlertmen, Berlin, 1920, B Shatskv. “La question de 
Constantinople et des Detroits,” m Rev. tf/Iisl di la Gurrrc Mundutle 
IV', 289-309, V, 19-43 (Oet , 1926, Jan, 1927), GP, X, 1-41, 70 f, 109- 
114; XI, 99-106, XII, 47-87; XIV, 531-563, XVII, 34, 84, 102, XVIII, 
409-446; XIX, 229-244, and XXII, XXVI, XXVII, XXX-XXXIX, pmt- 
sirn; Ltvre Jaune L'Alliance Franco-Russp, p 19ff ; Affaires Balkardques, 
MFR, LN, Slieve, and Conrad, passim, a flood brief account by G 
Frantz, “Die Mecrengenfrafte in der Vorkiie(?spohtik Bussland,” in DeiUscha 
Kundsckau., LIU, 142-160 (Feb, 1927), P. Molir, '‘Konstantinopel und die 
Meerengenfrage,” m Mecreskwtde, Heft 178 (1927); and the reference? 
below in the present chapter 
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as m the case of the Russo-Japanese War, because they pre- 
vented her from freely using her Black Sea Fleet where it 
might be most needed. P'urtliermore, they prevented the 
augmentation of this Black Sea Fleet for war agamst Turkey 
by any other means except naval construction on Russia’s 
southern shores, it could not be increased by construc- 
' lion on the Baltic, or by the purchase of warships in 
England, as the Tsar sorrowfully observed ui January, 

So the openuig of the Straits to Russian warships became 
one of the first aims of Russian ministers m the decades 
iminediately preceding the World War. This was quite 
distinct from tw'O other aims which are often confused with 
it, but which were really different and would have involved 
even more serious European complications, one was the 
forcible seizure of Turkish territory along the heights of 
the Bosphorus; the other was the acquisition of control 
over Constantinople itself. To be sure, Russian warships 
once in the Straits would be in an ea.sy po.sition to aceom- 
phsh either of the tw’O other aims. But, generally speaking, 
the temerity of Russian ministers, though considerable, did 
not usually go to the point of planning to seize Constanti- 
nople itself. This city, they were inclined to admit, must 
remain in the hands of the Sultan so long as the Ottoman 
Empire survived; to try to seize it would meet with too 
great opposition from the Great Powers, not to mention 
Bulgaria and Greece. Const antinoiile, however, must in no 
case be allowed to fall under the control of any other Power 
— neither under Bulgaria during the Balkan Wars, nor under 
Germany through the appointment of General Liman von 

12 M W Rodzjanko, Ennnerungen, p 90 (Berlin, 1927) For Eng- 
land’s persistent opposition to Russia’s sending a couple of torpedo boats 
eien though under a commercial flag, into the Black Sr.i in 1902, and 
also to Russia’s sending any of her Black Sea Fleet out of the more 
clausum during the Russo-Japanese W’ar, «'e GF, XVIII, 407-446: XLX, 
229-244, and B P , IV, 44-60 
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Sanders to the command of a Turkish army corps in the 
Sultan’s capital, as will be seen later. 

Occasionally, however, ambitious Russian ministers 
seriously considered in secret the project for a sudden 
descent with a landing force to seize m time of peace the 
heights of the Bosphorus m the neigliborhood of Constanti- 
nople. One of these occasions was in the winter of 1896-97. 
A word may be said of it, because it is the forerunner of 
several similar projects later, and because it typifies the 
confusion of authority and purjxises which existed in the 
higher spheres at St. Petersburg. 

To M. Nelidov, tlie Russian Ainbassa/lor at Constanti- 
nople, the friglitful Armenian massacres caused a revulsion 
of feeling in Europe against the Sultan and anarchic con- 
ditions in his cajiital which seemed likely to afford Russia 
a good opportunity to make a bold coup de main to seize 
the heights of the Bospliorus above Constantinople. In the 
latter part of 1896 Nelidov came up to St. Petersburg to 
set fortli his plan. Nicholas II at once approved it, even 
though it threatened, as Witte pointed out, a general Euro- 
pean War Nevertheless it was seriously considered in a 
special secret ministerial council and was favored by Van- 
novskii and Tyrtov, Ministers of War and Marine, and by 
Durnovo, President of the Council. Nelidov’s plan was to 
despatch sutldenly 30,000 troops on warships and transports 
from Odessa to the tapper Bosphorus and land them to 
seize control of the Straits, before England or any of the 
other Great Powers could pre\ent the filibustering expe 
dition. Europe would be faced with a jait accompli. 
Nelidov was to return to his post at Constantinople, when 
he judged that the situation in the Sultan’s capital had 
reached the proper critical point, the signal for the sudden 
descent of the Russian landing force w as to be given by a 
harmless souncUng telegram, “Long without news.” But 
when the plan was further studied by the military and naval 
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authorities, it appealed that, even with the most secret 
precautions, it would be almost impossible to concentrate 
and despatch a sufficiently large number of troops and 
transpiorts without attractmg the attention and opposition 
of England. Moreover, Count Witte and Pobiedonostev 
were opposed to it on economic, political and moral grounds, 
and cast the weight of their personal influence against the 
rash project, so that it was ultimately abandoned by the 
Tsar. But that Nelidov’s plan was seriously considered, 
and was even thought by Witte to have been on the point 
of being carried out, is significant of the aims of Russian 
diplomats and of the readiness with which the weak-willed 
Nicholas II at first assented to it 

THE BALKAN QUESTION “PUT ON ICE,” 1897-1907 

Soon after the abandonment of Nelidov’s project, 
Emperor Francis Joseph visited Nicholas II at St Peters- 
burg. Friendly conversations took place which resulted in 
an important Austro-Russian Balkan agreement It was at 
this time that Russia was embarking more actively on her 

13 Nelidov’s project of 1896-97, first hinted at nnonymouily by E J 
Dillon, and then by soteral memoir wiiters, has recentl> been confirmed 
by documents publislitd by the Bolsluvisls See E J Dillon, The 
Eclipse of Ruosta (N Y, 1918), jip 231-244, S I Wilte, Memoirs (Garden 
City, 1921), pp 186-189, Ihiron Ro.se'ii. Forty Years of Dtjilomaey (N Y, 
1922), I, ch XIV, M Pokrovski, “Russko-cermanskie otnoRheniia" IRusso- 
Gcrman relations], m Krasnyi Arkhiv, 1, eh i (1922). jiart of which is 
publishd in German translation, “Ranse ohne Nachneht,” in KSF. 
175-181 (Mar, 1926), G N Trubetzkoi, Rwtslond als Grossmaiht (Stutt- 
gart, 1913), pp 161-162 S.i 2 onov rtfers to it in his rejjort to the Tsar 
of Nov 23/Dec 6, 1913, in L N , II, 367 That Germany got wind of 
Nelidov’s plan is evident from G P , XII, 67-69 Probably one reason 
that Russia did not dare to carry out Nelidov's plan was the fear of offend- 
ing her French ally, for nine hundred venra France had had luige in- 
terests in the Eastern Mediterranean whicli she did not care to see jeop- 
ardized by a too actiie advance even of her own ally Hanotaux, who 
had served as secretary at (he French embassy m Constantinople, 
had often said to the German Ambassador at Pans "La question 
dcs detroits nous touche de trop pres et j’espere toujoiirs que la Ruasie 
n’y touchera pas, car cela iioiirrait devenir troji gros pour nousi” (Mun- 
ster to Holstein. Ajiril 25, 1896, GP, XII, 61) 
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policy of economic and political penetration in the Fw 
East, and wished to be freed from possible complications in 
the Balkans. In case her aggressive attitude in Manchuria 
should lead to trouble with China or Japan, it was unpor- 
tant that her Balkan rear should not be endangered from 
the side of Austria, or otherwise. In the spring of 1897, 
therefore, consequent upon Francis Joseph’s visit, the 
Austrian and Russian foreign ministers exchanged friendly 
notes declaring in favor of the statiis quo in the Balkans, 
and asserting their intentions to pursue “a policy of per- 
fect har nony ” Austria reserved her claims to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and expressed herself in favor of an inde- 
pendent Albania. The status of Constantinople and the 
Straits, “having an eminently European character.” was 
not to be modified by any separate Austro-Russian ar- 
rangements.''* By this agreement the Balkan question was 
said to be “put on ice,” and for a decade the tension between 
the rival aims of Russia and Austria was in fact somewhat 
relieved. 

But It would be a mistake to assume, as most writers do, 
that Russia had abandoned, even temporarily, the consid- 
eration of her ambitions in the Near East while pressing 
her imperialist policy in the Far East This misconception 
arose largely from the inspired Russian Press and from 
misinformed persons who believed that the Russian Bear 
had shifted his appetite completely to the plams of 
Manchuria. In reality, though the Tsar and his ministers 
valked of “Port Arthur,” they were at the same time 
thmking of “Constantinople.” Of this there are several 
indications. 

Notes of GoUichowski and Muraviev of Mnv 8 and 17. 1897, Pnb- 
rnm, pp 78-82, GP, XII, 273-305 For further efforts to extend Austro- 
Kuasiiui Hunrionj m the Balkans by the Murzsteg Program, the Neu- 
trality Declaration of 1904, and the Macedonian reform plans of 1904- 
1907, see Pribram, p 98. GP, XVHl, 85-405. XXII, 3-8, 19-522, and 
Bniush DocumcniK, I, 281 f , 295-305 
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In 1899, Muraviev, the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, uneasy at the rapid growth of German activity in 
Turkey and the beneficial effect which it might have upon 
the Sick Man’s health, spoke bluntly to the German Am- 
bassador about Russia’s “exclusive claim to Constantino- 
ple”; and added, “Already the Tsar’s Government must now 
have a watchful eye that no otlier Power assumes a domi- 
nating position on the Bosphorus.” He then tried to blufl' 
Germany into signing a written agreement guaranteeing 
the Bosphorus to Russia, he threatened that he would come 
to an understanding with Plngland, if Germany refused. 
But Billow preferred to adhere to Germany’s traditional 
policy of declaring that Germany did not oppose Russia’s 
aspirations at the Straits (because he felt sure that Eng- 
land would still do so) : but he was iinwilhng to put any- 
thing into writing, for fear that Russia might reveal 
It to England, and thus endanger Anglo-German good 
relations ** 

In 1900 Muraviev drew up a long secret memorandum, 
for discussion by the army and navy authorities, in which 
he urged the preparation of measures by which Russia 
might at any given moment take possession of the sliores of 
the Bosphorus; and the Sultan must be prevented from 
doing anything which would strengthen his position on the 
Straits.'^ 

On March 1, 1903, General Kuropatkin, the Minister of 
War, noted in his diary: 

I told Witte that our Tsar has grandiose ])lans in his 
head, to capture Manchuria for Russia, and to annex Korea 
He IS dreaming also of bringing Tibet under his dominion. 

15 GP, XIV, 550 

1®GP, XIV, 531-563; especially No 4022 

11 M Pokroiski, “Tsarskiiia diplomatiia o zadachakh Rosmi na 
Vostoke V 1900 g” [Imperial diplomacy concrming Rushia’s anna in 
the East in 1900], in Krasnyi Arkhiv, XVIII (1926), pp 3-29, especially 
pp 9-11 and 17 
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He doMi'cs to take Pcrt-ia, and to seize not only the Bos- 
phorus but also the Dardanelles 

In the spring of 1904, Izvolski, who had just been trans- 
ferred from Tokio to Copenhagen, was already contemplat- 
ing a revolution in Russian diplomacy the abandonment 
of the long-standing Asiatic conflict with England in favor 
of an entente which he hoped would enable Russia to open 
the Straits for her own war vessels. In one of his first 
conversations with King Edward VII at Copenhagen (which 
in view of Sir Edward Goschen’s presence was something 
more than a purely private and personal talk), Izvolski 
set forth his views about Russia’s necessities for a free 
passage of the Straits King Edward replied that the 
closure of the Straits was not “absolute and eternal,’’ but 
that for the iiioiiieiit British public opinion was so abso- 
lutely opposed to any opening of the Straits that he could 
not and would not at present do anything in defiance 
of it.« 

Similarly, in the later negotiations for the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907, at least so far as they were 
earned on by Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador iii 
Ixuidon, Izvolski again tried to carry out his fond hope of 
opening the Straits. He did this by offering the concession, 
unusual for Russian diplomacy, that England and the other 
Powers might send their vessels of war through the Dar- 
danelles, but not into the Black Sea.-® Russia would thus 

Krafnyi Arkhn\ II, 31 (1923) Six weeks earlier he had written 
m hi«5 diary (Jan 5/lS, ibnl , v 20) “I emphasirod [to the Tsar] the 
nece^^ity of shiftinp our mam attention fiom the Far East to the West 
The T.sar formulated it somethinR like this not to take our eyes off the 
East, but to |)a> the gieatest attention to the West” 

it^Ph Crozier, ‘‘L’Aiitriche et rA\ ant-gueiro m Revue de France^ 
April 1. 1921, p 276, c/ al-^o Izvol'^ki. Memtnrs (London, 1920), pp 20 
81 IT , Lee, King hduxxrd 17/, II, 283 IT ; and G P , XIX, 177 ff . 188 

20 The proposal ‘‘winch Count Benckendorff had discussed with me 
at the lime of the Anglo-Russian Con\entiou . . had been that, while 
Russia should ha\e egress from the Black Sea through the Straits, other 
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retain her mare clausum, while Russia and England would 
share equally in the favorable position which their fleets 
would have for exercising control over Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. But Sir Edward Grey, in view of British 
public opinion and the fact that other Powers had a right 
to be consulted in any modification of (he Straits treaties, 
did not want any^iention to be made of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles in the Anglo-Russian Convention 
which dealt prunanly with the Middle East. So Izvolski 
failed to induce England to abandon lier traditional atti- 
tude. Thereupon Izvmlski decided to (urn to Baron Aehren- 
dhal and seek a solution of the Straits Question through 
cooperation with Austria. 

THE BITCH LAE BARGAIN OF SEPTEMBER, 1908 

In 1906 the direction of Foreign Affairs in Russia and in 
Austria pn.ssed into the hands respectively of two men who 
represented more aggressme and ambitious policies than 
their predecessors. At St. Petersburg, Alexander Izvolski, 
shrewd, subtle, proud, belonging to the Russian rural no- 
bility but supposed to be a great admirer of British Liberal- 
ism, wi.shed to win back for Russia in the Balkans the 
prestige which she had recently lost in her disastrous ad- 

Powers should have liberty to send their vessels of war into the Straita 
without going into the Black Sea.” Grey to NicoKon, Oct 14, 1908, 
Grey, I, 179 Izvolski al'.o says tlieic had btin negotiations with Eng- 
land twice concerning the Straits, “line fois p.ii rinterinedimre dp Beiick- 
endorff, et la seconde fois par inon inteiiupiliaire, lors de riion sejoijr a 
Londres, en aiitomnc 1908,” LN, 1, 148. Stieie, I, 163, MIR, p 122 
And Hintzp, Emperor William 'b pci-ond reprrsentatn e m Russia, gath- 
ered from Sir Arthur Nicolson that the Straits question had been dis- 
cussed m connection with the AiigIo-Rua.sian Convention nc>gotiation8 
(GP, XXII, 80-81, note, XXVI, 127, 218-219, note) We niiiv there- 
fore reject as untnie both Viscount Grey’.M later statement that “the 
question of the Straits was not mixed up with those Anglo-Rusisian nego- 
tiations about Persia” (Grey, I, 159). and Iziolski’s “iiartieular assur- 
ance” to Aehrenthal in September, 1907, “that he had not siiokeii of the 
question to the English” (G.P . XXII, 80-81), for Benckendorff’s equally 
Untrue denial, s"e G P , XXV, 306. 
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venture in the Far East. At Vienna, Baron Aehrenthal, 
energetic, ambitious, the courtier-aristocrat, wished to free 
Austria from the excessive dependence on Germany which 
had characterized his predecessor’s policy. He wished to , 
strengthen the Dual Monarchy in the Balkans, by putting ' 
an end to the Serbian danger which he believed threatened* 
to disrupt the Hapsburg Empire § 

Here were two political adventurers, equally ready to 
fish in troubled waters to satisfy their ambitions, even to 
the extent of upsetting international treaties and endanger- 
ing the peace of Europe. On Aehrenthal has usually fallen 
the odium for the Bosnian “Annexation Crisis” of 1908-09, 
but recently published Russian and German documents in- 
dicate that Izvolski had (luite as much to do with the initia- 
tion of this plan for modifying the Treaty of Berlm as did 
Aehrenthal. 

A few days after signing the Convention of 1907 with 
England and thus relieving Russia from the danger of com- 
plications in the Middle East, Izvolski visited Vienna. He 
was decorated with the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Stephen, received in audience by Francis Joseph, and had a 
long conversation with Aehrenthal. He hinted very con- 
fidentially that he intended to solve the Straits Question m 
the manner desiicd by Russia, which was true, and he par- 
ticularly assured .Austria that he had not spoken of the 
question to the English; which was untrue.-’ He went 
on to tell .Aehrenthal: 


Russia has lost Manchuria with Port Arthur and thereby 
the access to tlie sea m the East Tlie main point for Rus- 
sia’s military and naval expan'-ion of iiower lies henceforth 
in the Black Sea Fiom there Russia must gain an access to 
the Mediterranean 

21 G P , XXII, 76, 79ff , and precedinir note 

22 G P, XXII, 83 f 
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Aehrenthal thanked him for his confidence, but, follow- 
ing Bismarck’s earlier advice to take a reserved attitude 
until Russia should show her hand and declare more defi- 
nitely her intentions, gave a dilatory and non-committal 
reply. He merely remarked that it was a difficult problem, 
and that if the Straits Question were really opened up, 
Austria would want to define her attitude, adding. 

I beg you to inform me in good time before tlic moment 
comes for putting the Runsian pl.iii.-' into action, piccisely 
as I should feel myself under obligations to inform the Rus- 
si.m Oovernment in ease Au-'fiia-Himcary should ever in- 
tend to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Shortly afterwards Aehrenthal told Coiirafi, the Aus- 
trian Chief of Staff, that Russia, having limited her policy 
m Asia, “will now take up again her Western Balkan policy 
and demand freedom of the Straits for Russian vessels, but 
not for others”; and the two discussed the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as possible compensation for con- 
ceding the freedom of the Straits to Russia-'' Here then 
at Vienna, in Septembei, 1907, in the confidential conver- 
sation of Izvolski and Aehrentlial, was foreshadow'cd the 
bargain which was struck between them at Buchlau just a 
year later. 

Izvolski apparently did not proceed immediately with 
his plans, possibly because of Achrenthal’s reserved attitude 
and because of England’s known opposition to them But a 
few months later, after Aehrenthal had “thrown a bomb 
between his legs” by his .statement in the Delegations of 

23 G P , XXII. 81, 84 24 Connul, I. 513 f , 528 .530 

25 “C’cst line bombe qu'il m’a jctcc entre leu j imbi !-,” Haul Iziolski 
to the German Ambassador in St Pcti'isbuip, rofpmnu to Achrciitlmr.s 
announcement of the Sanjak railway project, GP, XXV, 313 IzvuKki 
at once countered with a Danube- Adriatic railw.'iy jiroirct vvliicli would 
cut Austria’s projected line at right angles, and greatly tienefil Serbia 
by giving her direct access to the sea. On these rival railway jirojeets 
see GP, XXV, 281-382, Schwertfegor, Zur Europaisclun Polilik, III, 
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Austria’s desire for a railway from Sarajevo to Mitrovitza, 
to connect up with the Macedonian and Greek railways, 
Izvolski took up again Nehdov's idea of accoinphshing 
Russia’s histone mission by force rather than by diplomacy. 
In a secret Ministerial C’onference of February 3, 1908, he 
pointed out that if Russia continued the passive defensive 
policy of 1897 of leaving the Balkan Question on ice, Russia 
“runs the risk of losing all at once the fruits of her century- 
long efforts, ceasing to play the rule of a Great Power, and 
falling into the position of a second-rate State to which no 
one pays attention.” .\fter calling attention to the situa- 
tion in the Caucasus, Persia, and the Balkans, and also to 
Russia’s recent rapprochcnu ut with England, he suggested 
that joint .Aiiglo-Russiau military action in Turkey “offered 
an e.x'trcniely attractive prosjiect, which might lead to daz- 
zling re«ult,s and to the realization of Russia’s historic mis- 
sion in the Near East ” But this would involve the whole 
Turknsh and Near Eastern Question. He, therefore, sought 
the advice of tlie other Ministers as to how far they could 
back up an active aggressne policy. 

In reply General Palitsyn. Chief of the General Staff, 
said he had urged three months earlier the use of force in 
the Cauca.sus, but that now' the situation no longer de- 
manded it; he called attention to Russia's military unpre- 
parcflness. General Polivanov, of the War Ministry, agreed 
with him that “Russia lacks artillery, machine guns, uni- 
forms, The restoration of order, of complete order in the 
army and fortresses, will take stupendous sums and much 
time " The iMiriister of Marine confessed that the Black 
Sea Fleet was not ready for war, needing sailors, coal, am- 
munition, guns, and nAnes, IM Kokovtsev, the Finance 
Minister, complained that neither he nor the whole Council 
had been kept informed of Izvolski’s warlike and expensive 

64-72, ronriul, I, 555, G Giohtti, Memoirs of My Ltje (London. 19231, 
pp 207-211 
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plans; he was energetically opposed to military action in 
Persia and to pulling chestnuts out of the fire for Foreign 
Powers; such a policy would not be understood in Russia, 
“and it is also not clear whom we should be defending in 
Persia.” As to the Balkans, the question was still more 
serious; he would limit Russia’s action to the possible pro- 
tection of Bulgaria in case of a Turco-Bulgarian war. 
Meanwhile money must be raised by every means for re- 
organizing the army and navy and making adequate mili- 
tary preparations. 

Izvolski therefore again emphasized the unfavorable 
consequences of a strictly defensive policy. But Premier 
Stolypin summed up the discussion by declaring that 
Izvolski must not count on support for an aggressive and 
adventurous policy at present. Otherwise a new revolution 
might break out in Russia and endanger the dynasty. “But 
after some years, when we have secured complete quiet, 
Russia can speak again as m the past.” 

At present she must limit herself to what could be ac- 
complished by the diplomatic skill of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. In approving this policy of avoiding war for 
the present, and preparing for the future, Nicholas II noted 
in pencil: “God helps those who help themselves ” 

Unable to get unanimous Russian backing for active 
military measures, Izvolski then turned again to Aehren- 
thal and Austria, to secure by diplomacy a more modest 
part of Russia’s Historic Mission — the opening of the 
Straits for the Russian warships of the future. A year be- 
fore he had tried to win England’s consent to this as part 
of the Anglo-Russian Entente, but without success. 

Count Aehrenthal on his side had been secretly consider- 

28 Protocol of the Ministerial Council of Jan 21/Ft'b 3, 1908, 
pnnted by M Pokrovski, Drei Konferemrn (Beilin, 1920), pp 17-31, and 
in part by Adamov, Komtanlmopol t Prohvy, I, 8ff , cj also Polivanov’t 
diary [in Russian], quoted by G Frantz, RumUind au.f dem ^ege zur 
Kalastropke (Berlin, 1926), pp 7-10 
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ing for some months the desirability of converting the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina into full ownership, both 
on account of administrative difficulties and of the growing ' 
danger of the “Greater Serbia” propaganda. 

The administration of Bosnia was in the hands of a 
military governor (Landeschcj) , but his authority was re- 
stricted at every point by a civilian assistant (Zimladlatiis) 
on the spot, who represented the supreme authority of the 
Austro-Hungarian Joint Minister of Finance in Vienna. 
By the Dual Compact in 1867 the Hapsburg Monarchy 
could acquire no territory except by the common consent 
of both halves of the Monarchy This was one of the rea- 
sons why, in 1878, Bosnia and Herzegovina had been merely 
“occupied” jointly by Austiia-Hungary, instead of being 
directly annexed to Austria. It was also the reason the 
administration of the provinces had been placed under the 
Austro-Hungarian Joint Minister of Finance. This Minis- 
ter, however, occupied vith other matters and far away in 
Vienna, was often out of touch with the exact situation in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina In consequence he often sent or- 
ders to his representatives there, which conflicted with the 
views of the military governor on the spot. The result 
was frequent friction between the Landeschej and the 
Ziviladlatu^. 

Though the Hapsburgs had done much, during the 
period of occupation, for the material improvement of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, by building roads, estabhshing 
schools, and enforcing order, there was also much in their 
administration which could be justly criticized, and they 
had failed to win the loyalty of all the inhabitants. The 
Mohammedans, and most of the Roman Catholic elements 
in the population, were fairly well disposed, but the great 
majority of the Greek Orthodox Serbs were persistently 
hostile. 

With the outbreak of the Turkish Revolution, the ad 
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ministrative and revolutionary dangers threatened to be- 
come more serious. The Young Turks, who had announced 
the calhng of a democratic parliament for the whole Turkish 
Empire, might demand that representatives from Bosnia 
should sit m it. They might even seek to nullify the Aus- 
trian occupation which had existed since 1878. Moreover, 
if war should break out between Austria and Turkey, would 
it be the duty of the Bosnians to fight on the side of their 
“sovereign,” the Sultan, or on the side of the actual Aus- 
trian rulers of the district? The situation offered an ex- 
cellent oppoitunity for anti- Austrian agitation, and the 
“Greater Serbia” propaganda made the most of it By 
annexing Bosnia ami Herzegovina, Aehrenthal hoped to 
put an end once and for all to any doubts that the provinces 
were to belong to Austria-Hungary.-’ 

The sudden Young Turk Revolution of 1008, and the 
vista of uncertain possibilities which it opened, seemed to 
Ixrth Izvolski and Aehrenthal to ofter a favorable oppor- 
tunity for a mutually advantageous bargain at Turkey’s 
expense. Russia might settle the “Straits Question,” by 
securing the right to send Russian warships through 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; and Austria might 
strengthen her position in Bo.snia and Herzegovina, by 
converting the occupation W'hich she had enjoyed for tliirty 
years into a direct annexation. This was the substance of 
an aide-memoire which Izvolski sent to Aehrentlial on July 
2, 1908,®® in connection with the negotiations concerning the 
Sanjak and the Danube- Adriatic railway projects. Aehren- 
thal was delighted with Izvolski’s proposal, which fell in so 
nicely with his own plans. In order to arrange the details 

2T Conrad, I, 13-28, 87-109; 170-4 , 518-524. .527-9, 540-3. 557, GP, 
XXVI, 1-22, Frcihfrr von Mu-nilin, /)a^ llmt't am liallplaiz (Miiiiiih, 
1924), p 163 ff , Brandenburs, pp 261-269 (Kii(i tr.in- , jip 30.5-,314), 
Stephan, Count Burian, Aunlria in DusaoIiUiuh (N Y, 1925), pp 265-310 

28 Conrad, I, 107 f ; printed, with Aehrenthal’s reply ol Aue 27 
in G P , XXVI, 190-195 
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of the bargain, he invited the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to a meeting at Count Berchtold’s castle at Buchlau 
in Moravia. 

As the conversations between Izvolski and Aehrenthal 
at ^chlau on September 15, 1908, took place without wit- 
nesses or definite agreements m writing drawn up on the 
sjiot, conflicting versions arose a few weeks later, when the 
bargain did not turn out as had been anticipated. Izvolski 
declared that he had been tricked and misrepresented. 
But the facts can be stated with considerably certainty, on 
the basis of what each Almistcr stated prnately to third 
parties witlim a few days-* Izvolski assented to the Aus- 
trian annexation of Bosnia ami Herzegovina, and Aehren- 
thal to the opening of the Straits to Russian ships of war. 
Aehrenthal also promised to abandon his Sanjak railway 
project and all intentions of extehdtng A'ustrian influence 
toward Saloiuca, and to withdraw the Austrian military 
garrisons from the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. As these changes 
modified important terms of the Treaty of Beilm, Izvolski 
thought that they would have to be confirmed by a Con- 
ference of the Powers which had signed the Treaty. To 
this Aehrenthal apparently did not object at the time. 
Less important points discussed and agreed upon were the 
abolition of Austria’s rights over the Montenegrin coast, 
the annexation of Crete to Greece, and acquiescence in the 
independence of Bulgaria, if Prince Ferdinand should 
finally decide to proclaim himself full sovereign. The one 
important matter which was not made definite, and gave 
rise to endless and bitter controversy, was the date at which 
these changes were to be made and published. Aehrenthal 
claims to have told Izvolski explicitly that the annexation 
of Bosnia would have to be made prior to the meeting of 
the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, which was fixed for 
October 8, when he would have to make a public state 

29 Q P , XXVI. 25-&1 
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ment.*® Izvolski, however, got the impression that the 
Austrian Minister would merely lay the annexation plan 
before the Delegations for consideration, not that he would 
inform them of it as a fait accompli. He seems to have 
anticipated that this bargain w'ould meet with some serious 
difficulties, and he evidently did not expect that Aehren- 
thal would take any definite steps until the substance of 
the Buchlau conversations had been confirmed in writing. 
Later, after the annexation, he complained bitterly that 
Aehrenthal was “no gentleman,” and had “broken faith” 
in proceeding so speedily with the annexation.-” 

Possibly at Buchlau Aehrenthal had not made up his 
mind exactly as to his procedure. But by September 26 he 
had evidently decided to act quickly, for he sent Bulow a 
long private letter informing him of the Buchlau agreement 
and justifying his own part in it, but not indicating any 
date ^r the annexation.®^ On September 29 personal letters 

80 Tschirschky, German Ambassador at Vieima to Bulo« No\ 2, 
1908 , G P , XXVI, 31 note, 234 See also G P , XXVI, 35 ft , 186 (T , 228 ff , 
307 £f , 837, and note 61 below H Friedjung, Zeitaltir di'i Imju ruilMmiit., 
II, 226 ff , Th von Sosnosky, Die Batkanpohhk Oeiterrcich-Vnijams sell 
1866, II, 16711 , L Molden, Alois Graf Aehrenthal, p 59ff , and Kdiiard 
Ritter von Stemitz, "IswoUki und die Bosprechunper. m Buchl.iu, " m KSt, 
V, 1151-1179, Dec, 19-27, al-io Count Derchtold, ‘Russia Au.-trij and tin 
World War,” m Conlemporary Riviev, CXXXIII, 422 ff, April, 1928 

81 For ins first expectations see GP, XXVI, 35 ff. 55 ff , for his 
later complaints, GP, XXVI, 118ff, 135f, 147 ff , 180ff, 206 ff 235fT, 
396 ff , and below, note 75 8ee also Ph Crozier, “L’.^utnclie et r\vant- 
guerre,” in Revue de France, Apnl 15, 1921, pp 566-574, and the anony- 
mous articles in the Forimghlly Remew for Sept and Nov, 1909, "Baron 
Aehrenthal and M Iswolski Diplomatic Enigmas” und "M Iswolski and 
Count von Aehrenthal A Rectification,” the first inspired by Izvolski, 
and the second inspired b> Aehrenthal and WTitten bi Mr E .J Dillon 
after a visit with Count Berchtold at Buchlau — a fact which soon gave 
rise to an unpleasant scene between Berchtold and Izvolski (cf G P , 
XXVII, 442-446, J von Szilassy, Der Vntergang der Donav^Monarchic, 
194 ff); Georges Louis, Carnets, I, 66-69, 115 

82 G P , XXVI, 35-39 Two days later Aehrenthal told the German 
Ambassador in Vienna that -‘circumstances might compel him to begin 
even m the very immediate future with the accomplishment” of hw 
annexation plans, the circumstances to which he referred were the propa- 
gandist agitation of the Serbians and the probability that Prince Ferdi- 
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from Emperor Francis Joseph, to be presented on October 
5 to the rulers of the leading states, were sent to the Aus- 
trian ambassadors abroad. The letters announced that he 
would proclaim the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
on October 7.®® 

Meanwhile Izvolski, not expecting that Aehrenthal 
would act so precipitately with a fait accompli, started on a 
leisurely tour to sound the Powers on the Buchlau bargain 
and to secure their consent thereto. On September 26, at 
Berchtesgaden, he saw Schoen, the German Secretary of 
State for P^ireign Affairs, and emphasized the difficulties 
which Serbia was likely to make, adding that he thought a 
European Congre.ss would be necessary to sanction the new 
arrangements Schoen listened, and indicated that perhaps 
Germany would e.xpect .some services in return for consent- 
ing to the opening of tlie Straits On September 29 and 
30, at Dcsio, IzvoL^ki took Tittoni into the secret. This 
was the first definite information that the Italian Minister 
had had of the impending changes, and his feelings were 
hurt. He straightway begged urgently at Vienna for a post- 
ponement of the annexation, but his prayer fell on deaf 
cars, and was oiertaken by the course of events. Though 
indignant at Achrenthal’s Balkan plans and silence in regard 
to them. Tit tom was willing enough to satisfy Izvolski’s 
ambitions in regard to the Straits in return for a favorable 
attitude on Russia’s part toward Italy’s eventual seizure of 
Tripolis. In the communique issued to the press on the 
Desio interview and in Tittom’s speech in Parliament on 
December 4, 1908, emphasis was laid on the complete har- 

nand of Bulgaria was about to jMrocIaira his indepeadence of Turkey; 
ihid , 43 f 

33 GP. XXVI, 97-101; for FVancie Joseph’s letter to Nicholas II, 
se’ Krasnvi Arkhiv, X, 42-43 (1925) and KSK, IV, 238-240 (April, 1926). 
Since Ferdinand of Bulgaria proctaimed liia independence on Oct 5, 
Aehrenthal humcdly notified Turkey of the Bosnian annexation on Oct 
6, one day earlier than the date annouueed la (he Emperor’a lettea 
(GP, XXVT. 112) 
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mony of Russo-Italian views — which was set clown in a 
formal written agreement at Raccomgi thirteen months 
later, in October, 1909.®^ 

From Desio Izvolski started for France At Meaux, just 
before his train reached Paris, he bought a newspaper and 
was startled at the indications that Achrenthal and Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria appeared about to put into immediate 
effect part of the plans which had been discussed at 
Buchlau.®® The news was confirmed by a letter from 
Aehrenthal which was handed to him upon his arrival at 
Paris. 


THE BOSNIAN CRI.Sl.S OF 1908-1909 

In Serbia the news caused great indignation and excite- 
ment. Newspaper “extras” bitterly denounced the infringe- 
ment of the Treaty of Berlin and demanded preparations 
for a life and death struggle against Austiia. Only thus 
could the Powers be aroused to support Sc'rbia ®'’ Serbian 
Ministers a.ssumed that war was inevitable. The Skup- 
shtina W'HS hurriedly called together; credits were voted for 
war; preparations for mobilization were made, armed irreg- 
ular bands, the famous “Comitadjis,” w'ere formed ; and the 
“National Defense” {Narodna Odbrana) society was estab- 

34 GP, XXVI, 43, 55-64, XXVII, 319 ff, 399 ff Writing on Nov 
4, 1909, Izvolski spoaks of this idvnUtv of Ruaso-Italian views on Balkan 
questions between himself and Tittom as humig bein formulated “nearly 
two years ago”, ib%d , p 424, Siebeit-Schreiner, p 151 This Desio 
interview and earlier negotiations eonceming the Sanjak railwiiy project 
may explain Giolitti's curious mistake (Venwars o/ My Life, London, 
1923, pp 202-204) in giving 1907, instead of 1909, as the date of the 
Raccomgi bargain 

S3 Crozier, op cit , p 571 The Austrian Ambassador at Pans, hear- 
ing that Provident Fallieres would be out of town on Oct 5, decided to 
present Francis Joseph’s letter to him on Oct 3 under strict secreev, 
but Pichon at once telegraphed the news to the French ambassadors 
abroad and something of it leaked out to the French jiajiers (Croziei 
p 667 f ; G P , XXVI, 101 f ) 

*« Report of Austrian Charge d’Affairea in Belgrade, 9PM, October 
6. 1908, Conrad, I, 113, GP, XXVI. 24711 
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lished by leading citizens to prevent the annexation.*'' 
Prince George Karageorgeviteh hastened to Russia to beg 
help from the Tsar, and was soon followed by Pashitch, the 
powerful leader of the pro-Russian Radicals. Milovano- 
vitch, the Serbian Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
started on a tour of the European capitals to secure assis- 
tance in preventing Aehrenthal from taking sovereign pos- 
session of the two provinces, which were regarded as the 
very heart of the hoped-for future Soutli Slav Kingdom. 

But while Serbian ^Ministers protested loudly in one 
breath against the wicked infraction of the Treaty, in the 
next they suggested “autonomy” for Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and “territorial compensations” for their owm 
Kingdom.'’* They urged the partition of the Sanjak between 
Serbia and Montenegro. This would connect these two Slav 
countries by a common boundary and form a barrier against 
further penetration by Austria to the South; it was part of 
the region through which the projected Danube- Adriatic 
railway would run, giving Serbia direct access to the sea, 
and cutting off .kehronthars projected railway to Saloiiica 
at right angles. What would the Powers do for Serbia? 
And in particular what would Russia, the Protectress of 
the Slavs, do? 

Izvolski was now’ in great embarrassment. He feared 
that Aehrenthal was about to secure the advantages of Aus- 
tria's half of the Buchlau bargain, before he had gotten 
French and English consent to Russia’s half. Therefore he 
did not want the Serbians to stir up trouble until he had the 
Straits safely in his pocket. So he told the Serbians to keep 
quiet for the moment, and wait for a conference of the 
Pow'ers 

37 Stiinojpvitch. 47, for furiher details, see below, Vol II, ch ii, "The 
Assasfimutjon Plot ” 

’**Kcportt. of Ve**>nitch from Pan®, Oct 5, of M»U>\anoMtch from 
Lomlon, Got 29, and of Pn^^hitch from St PcHT-sbiirjt No\ 25 1908, 
Bogitche\ itch, 147 ff (Frtjnch edition, 1925, p 171 if ) , OP XW'I £f 
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You Serbians surely cannot be thinking of driving Aus- 
tria-Hungary out of Bosnia and Herzegovina by force of 
armiL. And wo Russians, on the other hand, cannot wage 
war on Austria on account of these provinces. ... I have 
foreseen this step of Austria-Hungary’s, and it- did not sur- 
piise me. For that reason I made our acceptance of it de- 
pendent upon her renunciation of her rights to the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar; and then will follow the revision or alteration 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which we shall demand; upon this 
occasion Serbia, too, will be able to present her wishes as 
regards the rectification of her frontiers. ... I do not un- 
derstand your state of agitation. In reality you lose noth- 
ing, but gam something — our support. 1 trust that the 
Serb people in Bosnia and Herzegovina will continue as 
hitherto their cultural activity for their own renaissance, 
and, awake as they are, it will never be possible to dena- 
tionalize them 

' But Izvolski soon found that in Paris he could get no 
effective backing for his projected opening of the Straits. 
M. Pichon was “sympathetic” but non-committal, wishing 
first to know what England’s attitude would be On 
crossing the Channel, Izvolski discovered, to his great 
chagrin, that England was still opposed to it, in spite of the 
more intimate relations w'hich he expected from the Entente 
of 1907. Sir Edw'ard Grey tactfully told him that a request 
for opening the Straits was “fair and reasonable,” and not 
pbjectionable “in principle,” provided they were opened “on 
terms of perfect equality to all,” ie., including the Eng- 
lish. But Grey was absolutely opposed to Izvolski’s project, 
which consisted in opening the Straits to Russian warships, 
while leaving them still closed against war vessels of the 
other Great Powers. Any such purely one-sided modifica- 
tion of existing treaties, exclusively for the benefit of the 
Russians, would give them in time of war “the advantage 
of having the whole of the Black Sea as an inviolable harbor. 

Report of Vcsnitch, Serbian Minister in Pans, of conversation with 
Izvolski, Oct 5, 1908, Bogitchevitch, 151-154; and in tJie same strain 
Pnnoe Urusov to Smutch at Vienna, Oct 10; ibid., 154-156 
<0 L N , I, 145 f , G P , XXVI. 133-136 
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from which cruisers and commerce destroyers could issue, 
and retire at will from pursuit by a belligerent.” Any modi- 
fication of the existing treaties closing the Straits to war- 
ships “must be one which would contain such an element 
of r ecipro city as would, in the event of war, place belliger- 
ents on an equal footing ” This, of course, was not at 
all what Izvolski intended. Like Saburov thirty years 
earlier he wanted to have the door to Constantinople and the 
Black Sea bolted from the inside, so that Russia, and no 
one else, could open and lock it at pleasure In vain he 
tried to frighten Grey into accepting his proposal by hinting 
that a refusal might break up the Anglo-Russian Entente. 
“M Izvolski went on to say that the present was a most 
critical moment. It might either consolidate and strengthen 
the good relations between England and Russia, or it might 
upset them altogether His own position was at stake, for 
he was entirely bound up w ith the policy of a good under- 
standing with England, which he had advocated agamst all 
opposition.” 

Izvolski now began to lose all hope of securing the open- 
ing of the Straits to Russian warships after all. If he could 
not secure his half of (he Buchlau bargain, perhaps it would 
still be possible to thwart Aehrenthal, by insisting that the 
annexation question be laid before a Conference of the 
Signatory Powers. Unless he succeeded in this, he would 
have to confess to a humiliating diplomatic defeat and a 
severe loss of personal prestige. Already the Pan-Slavs in 
Russia had begun to criticize him angrily and bitterly for 
being outwitted by Aehrenthal, for allowing Prince Fer- 
dinand to assert his independence unaided instead of receiv- 
ing it from the hands of the Tsar, and especially for having 
sacrificed the Orthodox Slavs of Bosnia to the Romanist 

^iGrcv’s memorandum to Izvolski, Oct 14, 1908, MFR, p 530; 
I,N, II, 458 

♦ ^ Grey to Nicolson, Oct 14, 1908; Giev, I, 178 Cf also G P , XXVI, 
140, 144, 14911, 15711, 173 ff, 195 f 
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sovereignty of the Hapsburgs. Even one of his own ambas- 
sadors Old not hesitate to denounce the folly of his superior 
for raising the Straits Question and for his leisurely tour of 
Europe after Buchlau instead of returning to Russia; the 
whole affair might cause IzvolskTs fall from office: 

M Izvolski is undoubtedly very intelligent and highly 
cultivated, but unfortunately he is weighed down by cvccs- 
sive irritability and pride An unfavorable new simper ar- 
ticle costs him hi« night's rest In his eoinbinatiops he is 
too subtle and tricky, so tliat he often does not see tlie 
forest for the trees and vhat is simple-t All his ariange- 
ments aim only at the enh.ineoinent of his personal prestige. 
His eventual successor will be M Charykov 

Izvolski, therefore, in view of his weakened position at 
home and his failure at Pans and London, began to pre- 
tend to the Serbians, in spite of what he had just said to 
M. Vesnitch in Pans, that he had ne\pr a])])roved Austria's, 
annexation of Bosnia While still in Ijondon he “did not 
conceal his vexation at Austria, and prole.sted most energet- 
ically against the affirmation that he had given his approval 
to the annexation ” He declared that he would do every- 
thing to protect Serbian interests and secure compcmsation 
for them.^^ Stopping at Berlin on his w.ay home from 
Paris and London, he denounced Austria in still stronger 
terms to IVIilovanovitch . “He condemned Austria-Hun- 
gary, which has entirely lost the confidence of Russia and 
of the Western Pow'ers; he expressed the conviction and 
the hope that her action in this affair would be avenged, 
upon her in a sanguinary manner.” But in Berlin he found 
that Germany was firm in supporting her Austrian ally’s 
irfusal to submit the annexation to a Conference unless its 

o* Rraiarka of Muraviov at Rome, as ropoitcd by Monts to Bulow, 
Oct 25, 1908, OP, XXVI, 220 On the feeling m 8t I’ctorsburg, tbid ^ 
pp. 124-129, 169-173, 199, 235-239, 265/1 

■tt Report of Gruitch from London, October 13, 1908, Bogitchcvitch, 
157-161 
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decisions, including recognition of the annexation, were 
agreed upon beforehand. In the face of this, oppogitiorij he 
now feared that he might not be able to thwart Austria, 
by insisting on a Conference, without endangering the peace 
of Europe. For such a conflict he knew that Russia was 
wholly unprepared. Therefore, he told the Serbians to 
avoid war for the present, but intimated to them, that, even 
if the annexation was allowed to stand, it need not be 
regarded as a final settlement’ 

His [Izvoleki’s] policy was directed toward a goal, 
which, after liquidation of all Russian qucftions outside of 
Europe, would lead Russia on to her European objectives, 
Serbia was an important factor in this policy as a center 
of the Southern Slavs Bosnia was, in the opinion of Russia 
and Western Euioite, now more certainly a'«ured to Serbia 
than c\or, even if the Annexation should be recognized; 
Serbia iiiii-it take the first .steps toward the realization of 
her national ta'k« in the direction of the Sanjak and Bos- 
nia For the present a confliet inu=t be avoided, as the 
ground liad not >et been propaied either militarily or diplo- 
maticalU If Serbia brought on a war, Russia would have 
to abandon her, and she would bo vanquished, although this 
would be a %cry severe blow, not only for the Russian na- 
tional sentiment, but also for Ru'-r-ian interests and future 
plans.'*® 

In the course of the next four months Izvolski’s embar- 
ra.ssment increased. But he continued to encourage the 
Serbians with the hope that the Annexation Question would 
he submitted to a Conference of the Powers for revision, 
and he tried by every means to accomplish this. But it 
became evident that he would not be successful.*® 

Meanwhile, excitement in Serbia, as well as among the 

<5 Report of MiJo^ anovitch from Berlin, Opt 25, 1908, tbtd , 161'163 
On livol&ki’s mteiMcws with Bulow m Berlin, see GP, XXVI, ^1*212. 

<«GP, XXVI, 247-363, Siebort-Schreiner, pp 229-272. 
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Slavs in Bosnia and Croatia, continued to increase. Demon- 
strations of defiance against the Hapsburgs became more 
frequent. Austria, on her side, redoubled her repressive 
measures and made wholesale arrests of agitators and sus- 
'j^ted traitors. In a notorious treason trial some of her 
, officials even resorted to the use of documents said to have 
1been forged in the Austrian Embassy at Belgrade, which 
tlie Austrian historian, Friedjung, unfortunately for his 
reputation, made the mistake of accepting as genuine.'*’ 
The situation in Bosnia and Serbia became so threaten- 
ing for Austria, that in December, 1908, Conrad, the Chief 
of Staff, was permitted to carry out “brown mobilization,” 
a supposedly inconspicuous measure, by ivhich Austrian 
troops were pushed up toward the Serbian frontier without 
disturbing the normal peace traffic on the railways.'** This 
threatened a local conflict between Austria and Serbia, which 
might easily develop into a general European war. Russia, 
however, wished to avoid any armed conflict at this time, 
since she was as yet wholly unprepared for a general Euro- 
pean war, and would be unable to give Serbia armed sup- 
port. Nmther_coiild ske count on her ally, for France was 
not at all inclined to be dragged into a war with Germany 
over a Balkan dispute. So Russia was forced to continue 
to beg the Serbians to submit for the present, and to trust 
in the future. Guchkov, a leading member of the Russian 
Duma, told the Serbian Minister in St Petersburg: 

When our armament shall have been completely carried 
out, then we shall have our reckoning with Austria-Hun- 
gary. Do not begin any war now, for this would be your 

J Goncar and L B Stowe, The Inside Story oj Auslro-Oerman 
Intngue (New York, 1920), pp 28-48, H Wickham Steed, Through 
Thvriy Years (London, 1024), I, 308-316, T G Masaryk, Dcr Agramer 
H ockverratsprozess uiid die Annexion von Bosnia und Herzegovina, Vienna, 
1909; R. W Seton-WatBon, The Southern Slav Question and the Hape- 
burg Monarchy (London, 1911). 

48 Conrad, I, 120 
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auicide; conceal yonr purposes, and make ready; the days 
of your joy will comeA® 

Izvolski himself was reported as saying: 

Serbia will be condemned to a pitiful existence until 
the moment for the downfall of Austria arrives The An- 
nexation has brought this moment nearer, and w’hen it 
comes, Russia will unroll and solve the Serbian question. 
Izvolski see.s that the conflict with Gcmiandom is inevitable, 
but Russia’.-! policy must be purely Slavophile 

A few days later Kosutitch noted that these were also 
the views of Nicholas II: 

The T.tar .said the Serbian sky is overcast with black 
clouds by this blow The situation is frightful, because 
Russia IS unprepared for war, and a Russian defeat would 
be the ruin of Slavdom The Tsar has the feeling that a 
conflict with Gmiiandoni is inevitable m the future, and 
that one must prepaie for this®* 

As the situation on the Serbian frontier became increas- 
ingly threatening, and as the Powers, in spite of a lit-ely 
interchange of despatches,®- could come to no solution, 
G erm any finally made a proposal for preserving the peace 
of Europe^ by helping Izvolski to extricate himself from 
his embarrassment, while at the same time satisfying 
Austria. 

Germany’s solution of the crisis 

It is often said that Germany instigated Aehrenthal’s 
annexation program in the interests of the Bagdad Railway 
and German imperialism. There is no truth in any such 
statement. As a matter of fact, Germany had not even 
been given a timely and definite warning by her ally of the 

*» Report of Kosutitch, Mar 3, 1909, Deutschland Schiddigt, p 11? 
»o March 10, 1909, ibid, lU 

*1 Mar 19, 1909, ibid, 114, Bogitchevitch, 150-151. 

GP- XXVI, 385-770 Sicbert-Schremer, pp, 229-272. 
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step she was contemplating, and consequently had no 
opportunity to interpose a restraint until it was too late/'® 

When Aehrenthal wrote Biilow on September 26 of the 
Buchlau bargain, the German authorities were scattered at 
various summer resorts Bulow was at his villa at Norder- 
ney on the North Sea coast; Schoen, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, was at Bcrchtesgaden in the Bavarian 
Tyrol; and the Kaiser was at Rominten in East Prussia 
Aehrenthal’s letter of September 26 wandered first to 
,Norderney, and then, after a delay, to Rominten, so that 
the Kaiser did not learn of Austria’s intentions until the 
very day of annexation He was highly indignant, not only 
that he had been kept so long in ignorance, but also at 
Austria’s action itself. He regaidcd it as an unjustifiable 
attack on Turkey, which would be disastions to German 
influence in Constantinople, threaten the Bagdad Railway, 
and sow suspicion in England against the Central Powers 
“Vienna will be charged with duplicity and not unjustly. 
She has duped us in a most unheard-of fashion ” “My 
personal feelings as an ally ha\'e been most seriously 
wounded ’’ Such were some of the Kaiser’s marginal com- 
ments. He feared that this was the beginning of the parti- 
tion of Turkey, and might lead to a European war. “If the 
Sultan in his necessity declares war, and hoists in Constanti- 
nople the green flag of the Holy War, I should not blame 
him.” “With a pohey of this kind .Austria will drive us into 
a dangerous opposition to Russia.” He was afraid that if 

03 Aehrenthal had preferred to face eien his allv with a fail nrrnmph 
At the end of August, he had twice aasuied Germany he had no intention 
of annexing Bosnia and Heracgovina (G P , XXVT, 20-22) On Seirt 
5, he hinted to .Schoon of the bargain ho wae ]ilannirig with IzvoLki itbvd , 
p 26f), but the first definite mfoimaliou was his letter to Bulow of 
Sept 26 (ibid, p 35), which did not reach the Kuisi r at Ronimton 
until Oct 6 (thid , 53, note) The Austrian Ambassador in Pans jire- 
sented Emperor Francis Jost^ph’s letter concerning the annexation on 
Oct 3; thus the President of France was officially informed three days 
before the German Emperor, — a fact which greatly incensed the Kaiser 
(ibtd, 53, 102) 
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Germany did not take a stand against the Annexation, 
everyone would believe that it had taken place with his , 
approval.®'* His Ambassador at Constantinople, Baron 
M arscha ll. favored disavowing it, even at the risk of for- 
feiting the alliance with Austria 

Bulow, however, differed from his master. Convinced 
that Germany must support Austria in the Balkans, lest 
otherwise the Triple Alliance woiiki be weakened, he be- 
lieved that Geimany must uphold Austria in the step which 
she had taken. If Germany assumed a negative or hesi- 
tating attitude in this question, Austria would never forgive 
her. Though Germany had a right to be indignant with 
Austria for not consulting her earlier, it would do no good 
to protest now. Anyway, Russia appeared to have given 
her consent. The Kaiser finally accepted Bulow ’s point of 
view; but he regretted that “Achrenthal's frightful stupid- 
ity has brought us into this dilemma, so that we are not able 
to support and protect our friends, the Turks, w’hen our 
ally has outraged them ” Bulow thereupon informed 
Vienna, that, “In case difficulties or complications arise, our 
ally can count upon us,” and that Austria was to judge of 
what must be done in the Serbian question But the 
Kaiser’s feeling of irritation remained; he may have had 
the shrewd political instinct to realize that m thus giving 
a blank cheque to .Vustria, he was assuming a risky liability, 
and creating a dangerous piccedent. 

After proclaiming the Annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Aehrenthal entered into negotiations with the 
Young Turks to satisfy their claims. They, like the 
Serbians, had at first made a loud outcry against the nulli- 
fication of the clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. They as- 
sembled troops and attempted to boycott Austrian goods. 
But they gradually became convinced that none of the 

64GP. XX"VI. 39, 43, 45, 53, 102, 112 

G P . XXVI, 99-103 50 G P . XXVI, 106, 160 ff 
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European Powers would actually go to the length of giving 
them armed support. In view of German3^ ’5. ^tr0 Jnj^,.^ta ^d 
behind Austria, the Young Turks finally decided, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1909, to accept the Austrian offer of £t2,500,000 
“for the loss of crown property,” as a solace for abandoning 
their nominal sovereignty over the annexed provinces.®'^ 

Turkey’s acceptance of Aehrenthal’s fait accompli did 
not settle the question, however. It only increased the 
embitterinent of the Serbians. Hitherto they had com- 
forted themselves with the hope that Turjagh claims, sup- 
ported by the Entente Powers, could be used as a basis for 
forcing Austria to submit the Annexation to a Conference 
of the Powers, at which Serbia could at least secure “au- 
tonomy” for the provinces and “compensation” for henself. 
These hopes, too, were shattered, as Austria firmly refused 
to make concessions 

In the weeks following Austria’s settlement with Turkey, 
the Great Powers telegraphed urgently back and forth in 
an attempt to reconcile Izvolski’s promise to the Serbians 
that a Conference should be held, and Aehrenthal's steady 
refusal to submit the Annexation to revision No solution 
was reached, until Germany finally made a proposal which 
eventually relieved the situation. To avert the possibility 
of an outbreak of hostilities on the Austro-Serbian frontier, 
which seemed iniininent, and to bridge the gulf bctw'een 
Izvolski and Aehrenthal, Germany, on March 14, confi- 
dentially proffered mediation to Russia: Germany w'ould 
request Austria to invite the Powers to give their formal 
isanction by an exchange of notes to the Austro-Turkish 
jagreement, involving the nullification of Article 25 of the 
fTreaty of Berlin, provided Russia promised beforehand to 
;give her sanction, when invited by Austria to do so.®* 

This proposal had a threefold advantage- it secured to 
Austria a recogiition by the Powers of the change in the 

61 GP , XXVI. 415-488 68 G P , XXVI, 669 ft 
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status of Bosnia and Herzegovina and deprived Serbia of 
legal grounds and hopes that the fait accompli would be 
overturned , it satisfied the Entente demand that no change 
in a treaty is valid unless formally recognized by all who 
signed it; and, finally, by omitting any reference to a Con- 
ference, which might still meet to consider other Balkan 
questions which had been raised, iL avoided humiliating 
Russia by a direct rejection of the Conference idea which 
Izvolski had been steadily demanding for months. It let 
Izvolski easily out of the embarrassing blind alley into 
which he had strayed. Izvolski appreciated the proposal 
and was inclined to accept it •'’® He “recognized the con- 
ciliatory spirit . . . of this effort of Germany to bring about 
a relaxation of the tension.’' But he still hesitated to 
give a definite answer, as he continued to cling to the hope 
of a Conference and the avoidance of another diplomatic 
defeat. His inclination to accept the German proposal, 
however, was stimulated by the fact that a Russian Minis- , 
terial Council on March 17 decided that Russia was totally 
unprepared to support Serbia by force of arms, and also 
by a hint from Aehrenthal that Austria might pubhsh the 
documents relating to the Buchlau bargain and thus prove 
the untruthfulness of the assertions which Izvolski had been 
spreading ever>nihcre about the origin of the Bosnian affair. 
Izvolski instantly begged Bulow to dissuade Aehrenthal 
from any such publication, and Germany accordingly did 
so, suggesting to .‘\ustria that it was better to l^eep this 
trump in one’s hand as long as possible.®' 

BH Pourtulis to Bulow, Mar 16, 18, 20, GP, XXVI, 673-692 

Bi’Izvol.^ki to the Russian Ambasbadors in London and Pans, March 
17, 1909, Siebrrt-Schicmcr, p 254 

eiGP, XXVI, 668, cf also pp 230, 234-246, 308, 668-671, 825. In 
order to hide his own nii.stiikes and misrepresentations, Izvolski apparently 
did not tell the Tsar the frank truth about the Buchlau bargain; this is 
indicated by the contents of the Tsar’s letters to William II and Francis 
Joseph IScnicnoff, Comspondance entre Gmllaiimc II et Nieiolas II, 
pp. 230-351; Zaionchkovski, “Vokrug anueksii Bosnii i Gertsedovmy” m 
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Aehrenthal was willing to accept the German mediation 
proposal, provided Serbia made a formal declaration admit- 
ting that the annexation of Bosnia had not infringed her 
rights and promising in the future to give up her attitude 
of opposition and protest. 

Meanwhile an internal struggle was going on in Aus- 
tria itself as to peace or war with Serbia. Conrad, the 
Austrian Chief of Staff, was again urging that the liapsburg 
Monarchy should seize this favorable moment for the “in- 
evitable” war with Serbia. By a “preventive war” now, 
“the dangerous little viper” could be crushed and rendered 
harmless for the future. Russia and Italy, he urged, were 
not sufficiently prepared to fight Rumania was still loyal, 
and Turkey was satisfied France and England might dis- 
approve, but would not intervene No such favorable mo- 
ment for the reckoning with Serbia and averting the 
“Greater Serbia” danger was likely ever to recur, because, 
in the future, Russia and Italy would have reorganized and 
increased their armies Austria might then have to reckon 
with a W'ar on three fronts Aehrenthal and Franz Fer- 
dmand, on the other hand, had been inclined to peace, but 
Biilow feared they might at any time yield to Conrad's 
arguments. On March 15 Aehrenthal did, in fact, advise 
Francis Joseph to approve the calling up of more troops 
and their secret transportation tow'arrJ the Serbian fron- 
tier.®2 The situation was therefore critical To prevent 
an Austro-Serbian outbreak, Bulow believed it was neces- 
sary to press his mediation proposal and secure a definite 
answer from Izvolski. On March 21, he sent instructions 
to this effect to the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg: 

Kramiyi Arkhv, X, 41-53, partly translated in Die Knegsschidiifrage, IV, 
238-250, April, 1926), and also by the fact that Izvolski removed the 
Buchlau papers from the Russian archives (statement of Zinoviev, a For- 
eign Office secretary, to the French Ambassador, Aug 26, 1912, Georges 
Louis, Carnets, II, 30) Sec also below, note 66 

«2 Conrad. I. 138-167. 
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Say to M Izvolski that we learn with satisfaction that 
he recognizes the friendly spirit of our proposal and seems 
inclined to accept it . . and that we expect an answer- 
yes or no, we must regard any evasive, conditional or un- 
clear answer a« a refusal We should then draw back and 
let things take their course The icsponsibility for further 
events would then fall exclusively on M Izvolski, after 
we had made a last sincere effort to help him clear up the 
situation in a way which he could accept*® 

By this Izvolski understood that he was “placed before 
the following alternatives, either an immediate regulation 
of the annexation question by an exchange of notes, or the 
invasion of Serbia.’’ *■* Ho consulted the Tsar and next 
day gave the formal affirmative answer desired The Tsar 
had already telegraphed the Kaiser that he was heartily 
pleased that Germany’s proposal had made a peaceful com- 
promise possible 

Such were the events which soon became distorted into 
the legend that Germany had threatened Russia with force 
and humiliated her with an ultimatum. The legend was 
exploited in the Russian Press, spread in England by Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, and used by Izvolski as a means of saving 
his face before his critics in Russia But it was not an 
ultimatum. It was an attempt on Germany’s part to bridge 

Bulow to Poiirtales, Mar 21, 1909, GP, XXVI, 693 ff Though 
Billow Bigucil tins note, it was Kidorlcn-Wuchter, who composed it and 
gave it its fiKiidlv but dcciMvc lone, see E Jackh, Kiderlcn-WachUr, der 
Staatt^tn/uiii uud Mtti'ich (Beilin, 1925), II, 26-29 

•iiIzvoNki to the Hus,sian Aiiibassiidori in London and Pans, March 
23, 1909, Sipbert -Schreiner, 259 ff 

«oTsar to Kaiser, Mar 22, 1909, GT , XXVI, 700 

For the long controversv which arose over the nature of Germany’s 
action, see (< P , XXVI, 693 note, and 777-S55 passtm Bulow proposed to 
publish the dociuiients to set the matter in 't.s true light and counteract 
the legend of a German threat of force The proposal was favored by 
Charj'kov , the Acting Minister during Izvolski 's absence, but it was 
abandoned upon Izv olski’s return, on account of his opposition to makmg 
documents public which would have shown how he and the Pan-Slav 
Press misrepresented things {tbid , pp 788-793, 796-801, 811. 814). 
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the gulf between Russia and Austria and prevent outbreak 
of war between Serbia and Austria. Sir Edward Grey had 
meanwhile come forward with a similar mediation formula 
and told Austria m language almost identical with that of 
Billow to Russia, that, “if this fails, he would draw back 
and let things take their course." 

After Russia had accepted Germany’s proposal, Engla nd, 
France and Italy soon followed suit. Upon Austria’s invi- 
tation the Powers accordingly exchanged notes, giving a 
belated sanction to the unilateral action by which Aehren- 
thal had presumed to nullify the solemn clause of a Euro- 
pean treaty. 

Before the news of Russia’s yielding had reached Vienna, 
ior in spite of it, the war party had gotten the upper hand. 

I A Mmisterial Council of IVIarch 29 finally decided to order 
“Yellow Mobilization” or “Mobilization B’’ (Balkans). 
This involved the full mobilization of five of the total 
fifteen army corps which at that time composed the Austro- 
Hungarian array. It was thus a “partial mobilization” for 
the case of a war against Serbia and Montenegro only, but 
was complete for the five lorps involved. Conrad left the 
Council with the conviction that-now, at last, the reckoning 
with Serbia, which he had so often urged, was about to 
begin.*® 

Serbia, however, finally heeded the warnings she had 
been receiving from Russia, to avoid war for the present 
and to trust to the future. Shj decided at the eleventh 
hour to yield to the advice of the Powers. On !March 31, 
1909, she made at Vienna the formal declaration which had 
been agreed upon by Aehrenthal and Sir Fairfax Cartwright, 
the English Ambassador at Vienna, in the following terms • 

STMetternich to Bulow, Mar 22. 1909; GP, XXVI, 701. 

•8 Conrad, I, 162; for the technical mobilization measures, I, 116 £F. 
160, 640 ff 
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S erbia recognizes that she has not been affected in her 
rightslBy the fait accompli created in Bosnia, and that con- 
sequently she will conform to the decisions that the Powers 
may take in regard to Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
In deference to the advice of the Groat Powers, Serbia 
undertakes to renounce the attitude of protest and opposi- 
tion which she has adopted since last autumn wuth regard 
to the Annexation. She undertakes, moreover, to modify 
the direction of her present policy toward Austria-Hun- 
gary, and to live in future on good neighborly terms with 
the latter. 

In conformity with these declarations and with confi- 
dence in the peaceful intentions of Au'tria-Hungary, Serbia 
will replace her army, as far as concerns its organization 
and the location and number of the troops, to the state in 
which it was in the spring of 1908 She will disato and dis- 
band the volunteers and irregular forces and prevent the 
formation of new irregular corps on her territory.®* 

Within the next few weeks the Serbian and Austrian 
armies were demobilized and the Annexation Crisis was 
relieved. But, as will be seen later, the Serbians, encour- 
aged by Russia, did not live up to the promises which they 
had been forced to give, and Conrad repeatedly complained 
later that Germany had prevented Austria in 1909 from 
setthng the Serbian danger in the only permanently satis- 
factory way, viz., by the use of force. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE BOSNIAN CRISIS 

We have dealt in some detail with these events, because 
the effects of the Annexation Crisis continued to be felt 
afterwards,''® and are to be counted among the causes 
of the War of 1914. In 1909, to be sure, Aehrenthal seemed 

«»GP. XXVI, 731; cf Austrian Red Book of 1914, no. 7. 

TO For intorestmg contemporary comment on the immediate effects 
of the Bosnian Crisis, see G P , XXVI. 773-871. 
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to have achieved a diplomatic victory as brilliant for Aus- 
tria, as it was humiliating for Russia and Serbia. He was 
congratulated on his success from all sides, and was re- 
warded with the title of Count. It was, however, one of 
those pyirhic victories, which seem brilliant at the moment, 
but which bring more misfortune than success, if looked 
at from a longer perspective. Aehrenthal had, indeed 
secured a clearer legal title to Bosnia. He had shown that 
the Hapsburg Monarchy w'as still able to pursue a vigorous 
and independent policy of its own, and gain the prestige 
which comes with a successful diplomatic move. But, on 
the other hand, he had caused Europe to distrust the 
methods of Austrian diplomacy, and incurred the odium of 
an unjustifiable breach of a solemn treaty. This fact was 
hardly obscured by the exchange of notes with which the 
Powers ultimately sanctioned his illegal nullification of 
treaty stipulations. He had also forced from Serbia a 
humiliating declaration, which he hoped would put an end 
to the “Greater Serbia” propaganda. But such a humilia- 
tion of one nation by another is hardly ever statesmanlike 
or really successful in achieving its aim. On the contrary, 
it usually leaves a bitter sting, which is likely to give 
trouble later. Serbia did not, in fact, live up to her promise 
to live on good neighborly terms with Austria. She allowed 
her soil to be the hearth from which a subversive agitation 
was spread, encouraging disloyalty and treason among the 
Bosnians and other Slav subjects of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy. Aehrenthal was soon to find that he had failed ' 
in the main purpose for which he had undertaken Annexa- 
tion — the strengthening of the Austrian hold on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. He had achieved a momentary success at 
the cost of future diflBculties. “I hope our action will suc- 
ceed,” he had said to the German Ambassador at the be- 
ginning of the crisis ; "if not, I am naturally done for, but 
/ in that case, at least, we shall have met defeat with honor; 
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otherwise we should have continued to sink miserably step 
by step.” 

Germany, likewise, incurred some of the suspicion and ! 
odium which fell upon her ally. This distrust and antago- 
nism was to be found, however, much more among the 
Entente Powers, particularly in Russia and England, than, 
as one might have expected, in Serbia Though Germany 
had not actually had definite foreknowledge of Aehrenthal’s 
Annexation step, nor encouraged him to take it, the Powers 
— and many historians — were hardly convinced by Ger- 
many’s assertions, at the time and later, as to the real facts. 
They naturally suspected, from the way in which Berlm 
firmly supported Vienna during the whole crisis, that Ger- 
many was Austria’s accomplice from the outset and thor- 
oughly approved of her action.'^* Germany's effort to find 
a solution, which would sanction Austria’s jait accompli, 
and at the same tune offer Izvolski a line of retreat from a 
position which Russians more sensible than he realized was 
untenable, was twisted into a “threat of force” or “ulti- 
matum.” It was represented as a brutal German attempt 

ri Brandenburg, p 287 

Stanoje\ lUh, pp 36-42, shows that the Serbians felt no particular 
aniiiius agiinil Geiinany during the following years This was owing 
m ii.irt to tiu gieally iiicre.iM>d trade relations between the two countries 
duung and after the “Big War” It may h,ive been also owing partly to ' 
Heibm’s icahzatiou tli.it ticiiiiany often uwd her influence to restrain 
Austria from nn .iggressne Balkan policy Though Izvolski 's bitter hatred 
was mainly diiected against Aelirenthal, that of the Russian people, led 
by the Pan-Slav Pre.s-., was henceforth directed more against Germany; ^ 
see Pourtales’ rcpoits, M.ir-Sept 1909, GP, XXVI, 777-858 The 
Knglish Go\ erniiii'iit's attitude was colored by the strongly Russophil 
attitude of Sir Arthur Nicolson, British Ambassador to Russia, w’ho was 
soon to become peinianent Under-Secretary in the British Foreign Office 
and to exert a strong pro-Russian mfluence on Sir Edward Grey; cf. 
Grey, I, 182, 304 ff , and G P , XXVI, 732, note , 738 ff , 866 

13 “We have to deal with on action which permits of no contra- 
diction, which has been agreed upon between Vienna and Berlm,” tele- 
graphed Izvolski to the Russian ambassadors in London and Paris 
on Mae 23, 1909, in reporting the last stage of the crisis, Siebert 
Schreiner, p 260 
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to humiliate Russia and drive a wedge into the Triple 
Entente by forcing Russia to abandon the Entente with 
England in favor of some new agreement between the three 
Eastern Emperors. It was set down as a new evidence of 
the brutality of Germany’s diplomatic methods. Unfor- 
tunately for Germany, confirmation seemed to be given to 
this feeling by Enyieror William’s vainglorious and tactless 
speech, when on a visit to Vienna in 1910, he proclaimed to 
the world that he had stood by his ally “m shining -armor.” 
. The effect of the whole episode on the third partner in 
!the Triple Alliance was thoroughly unfortunate for the 
Central Powers. Italy had not been fully consulted before- 
hand by her ally, nor had she been able to take any impor- 
tant part in the solution of the crisis. Italian pride had 
jbeen offended, and Italian ambitions seemed threatened by 
lAustna’s further grip upon the Balkan Peninsula The 
latent emotional hatred of Austria in Italian hearts was 
rekindled by a feeling of military and naval inferiority at 
the sight of Austrian troops dominating the frontiers, the 
fortifications of Pola, and the contemplated construction of 
Austrian Dreadnoughts. The tradition of Venetian domi- 
nation in the Adriatic seemed threatened by Aelirenthal’s 
more aggressive pohcies. Hitherto Italian hopes hail been 
protected by the status quo principle of quieta non movere, 
but Austria’s action looked like an alarming departure from 
it. To these fears were added the perennial irredentist 
friction, the fact that Austria was the only Power which had 
not answered the invitation for the International Exposi- 
tion planned for 1911, and the bitter memories revived by 
the semi-centennial celebrations of the Wars of 1859 This 
bitter feeling found vent in a passionate and loudly ap- 
plauded oration by ex-Premier Fortis; “There is only one 
Power with whom Italy sees a possibility of conflict, and 
that, I regret to say, is our ally. The Government must 
in,vite the nation to new sacrifices to adjust our military 
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forces to the needs of the situation.” Italy’s doubts of the 
value of the Triple Alliance to herself were increased. She 
was quite ready a few months later to sign with Russia the 
secret agreement of Ra ccon igi. This a imed at Russo-Itahan 
diplomatic cooperation against Austria in the Near J^asI, 
and marked another mile-stone in Italy’s shift from the 
Triple Alliance to the Triple Entente.'^^ 

It was in I^ssia, however, that the Bosnian Crisis had 
the most serious effects. The Pan-Slav Press was excited 
to a long and violent campaign against Germany, the burden 
whereof was that a war between Slavdom and Teutondom 
was “ine^ itable,” and that Russia must consequently hasten 
to make preparations for it. And, in fact, it was shortly 
after this that Russia undertook the sweeping reorganization 
and increase of her army and na\’y which was still in 
progress in 1914. To Izvolski, personally, this diplomatic 
defeat, which he had to some extent brought upon himself, 
was the most bitter experience of his life. It affected his 
behavior all the rest of his days, filling him with a desire 
for revenge and for the recovery of lost personal prestige. 
The bitterness which he felt is hardly conveyed in the 
formal despatch in which he announced to his Ambassadors 
in Pans and London that he had been forced to accept the 
German solution of the crisis. The storm of criticism to 
which he was subjected by the Pan-Slav elements in Russia 
was one of the reasons which forced him to give up his posi- 
tion of Minister of Foreign Affairs in September, 1910, and 
take m exchange the Russian Ambassadorship in Paris.'^® 
There he was henceforth in a position to devote his untir- 
ing energy and wily intrigues to knitting together more 
closely Russia’s bonds with France and England. He now 
realized tTiat only by their support and by increased arma- 

HGP, XXVI, 793 ft, 819(1 , XXVII, 397-431. 

T5GP, XXVI, 777-793, 796-817, 823-S28, 834-840, 853-858, 971; eee 
also 9upra, notos 31, 61. 66 
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ments could he avert another such diplomatic defeat, or, if 
need be, risk a decision by war. His efforts to accomplish 
these aims can be traced in detail in recently published 
documents,'^® as has been briefly indicated in the preceding 
chapter. 

The prevailing feeling among Russian diplomats, after 
the Annexation CYisis, was characteristically expressed by 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris: 

Foreseeing the further development of tlie European 
situation, many newspapers come to the conclusion that pre- 
cisely as Germany and Austiia have now achieved a bril- 
liant victory, so must the two Wc'^tern Powers, together 
with Russia, now pay their attention to the systematic 
development of their forces in ordei to be able, once they 
are in a position not to fear a challenge of the Triple Al- 
liance — and in this case Italy would separate herself from 
the Triple Alliance — to set up on their part demand- which 
w'ould restore the political balance which has now been dis- 
placed in favor of Germany and Austria . . . All these 
circumstances show how nccc'-ary it is for us to bind our- 
selves still more closely to France and England in order 
to oppose in common the further penetration of Germany 
and Austria in the Balkans 

Such an opposition need not, under all ciieumstances, 
lead to an armed conflict with the Tnjile Alliance Just as 
Austria, supported by Germany, concentrated her fighting 
forces and threatened f'crbia without listening to the just 
demands of Europe, so might wc, too, in agreement with 
France and England, after our military strength will have 
been re-established, force Austria-Hungary in a favorable 
moment to give up her Balkan plans and to restore to the 
now subjugated Serbians their freedom of action The ex- 
perience of the last crisis has proved that if military nicas- 

7«GP, XXVII-XXXVn; Siebert-Schremer, MFR , LN , Stievc; 
and m the works of Barnes, BoRitchcvitch, BrandcnVnirg, Churchill, Ewart 
Fabre-Luce, Gooch, Grey, Judet, Montgelas, Poincar6, Schmitt, Stieve, and 
Valentm. 
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ures are already prepared in times of peace, diplomatic 
questions may all the easier be solved by threats and the 
exercise of strong pressure The art of diplomacy consists 
in selecting the favorable moment, and in utilizing a 
favorable general situation, so that, conscious of one’s own 
strength, one may hold out to the end. Thus we shall un- 
doubtedly be able to weaken the unfavorable impression 
which the failure of our policy has now produced and in this 
way we will gradually succeed in liberating the kindred 
Balkan States from the Austro-German influence.'^^ 

To the Serbians Izvolski continued to give secret en- 
couragement, urging them to prepare for a happier future 
in which they could count upon Russian support to achieve 
their Jugo-Slav ambitions. He never really accepted the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina as a 6nal settle- 
ment, but regarded it, and encouraged the Serbians to 
regard it, as a Serbian Alsace-Lorraine. For the liberation 
of these provinces all Serbs, both in Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary, should continue to make secret preparations. 
This was (he policy which inspired his secret negotiations 
with Italy and Bulgaiua in October and December, 1909, 
and which ultimately led to the formation of the Balkan 
League of 1912. All of these contemplated the possibility 
of changes in the Balkans which might ultimately lead to 
that triumph of Slavdom over Gennandom which the Tsar 
and his IMmisters had assured the Serbians was “inevita- 
ble.” These encouraging assurances from Russia for the 
future realization of the “Greater Serbia” ambitions partly 
explain Serbia’s failure to keep the promises made to Aus- 
tria at the close of the Bosnian Crisis That Serbia from 
the very outset had no serious intention of living up to her 
new promises, but intended merely to shift the basis and 

17 NoIkIov to Izvolski, Mar 19/ Apr 1, 1909, Siobcrt-Schreiner, 266- 
268 Nolidov, of course, dejicnded on hi8 dispatches from Izvolski for 
his version of the Bosnian Crisis 

78 See above, at notes 49-61. 
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method of her secret underground campaign against Aus- 
tria, is seen from the following illuminating document, 
drawn up only a few days after the promises of March 31 
were solemnly made; 

Instructions of the Royal Serbian Government of April 
17, 1909, to the Serbian Minister in Vienna concerning the 
continuation of the Great Serbia propaganda in Austria- 
Hungary. 

The Royal Serbian Government, whose foreign policy 
embraces the interests of all Serbdom, trusting in the sup- 
port of England, France and Rus-.ia, is firmly determined 
to await the moment when Serbia can with the best pros- 
pects of success proceed to the rcaliz.ation of her legitimate 
interests in the Balkans and in the whole Slavic South. Till 
then the Royal Government wishes to maintain with Vienna 
merely purely routine and scrupulously correct relations, 
without any political agreement of any kind For this 
reason the Government will undeitake no step to promote 
a renewal of the commercial treaty with the Monarchy; 
for this reason also, it must establish its national activity 
in the territory of the Hapsburg Crown Lands on new bases. 

[The Instructions then warn the officials of the Serbian 
Legation and consulates in Au-tna-Hungary that, hence- 
forth, in contrast to the past, they must refrain from all 
active and personal participation in national Serbian propa- 
ganda, and must wipe out all traces of sueli activities of the 
Serbian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, so that all corres- 
pondence which had been earned on hitherto with political 
agents in Austria-Hungary should definitely cease. After 
April 28th, the Serbian Legation and consulates in Austria- 
Hungary were no longer to be furnished with funds for these 
purposes, except 250,000 dinars in connection w'lth the Agram 
treason trial, and 4,000 dinars for “influencing” the Austro- 
Hungarian Press. Funds for obtaining military informa- 
tion will no longer be needed by the Serbian Legation in 
Vienna, because henceforth the necessary sums for this 
will be placed at the disposal of the Serbian Ministry of War 
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and its agents The Instructions then go on to explain the 
secret new basis on which the “Greater Serbia” propaganda is 
henceforth to be carried on ] 

In order that the foreign policy of the Royal Govern- 
ment, which embraces the whole ot Serbdom, may remain 
intact, in spite of the above mentioned renunciation of all 
direct activity in Austria-Hungary, the Royal Government 
has placed its national propaganda in the Slavic South 
under the Pan-Slav national propaganda; its organization 
Will receive its definite form in fraternal Russia July 1 
of this j’ear. Through a backing of this kind, the support 
of the all-powerful Government of the Russian Empire 
will be assured for our aspirations in decisive questions. 
This organization will be provided with considerable means. 
A new focus [of agitation] is being projected in the fraternal 
Czech Kingdom, around which can rally all those who wish 
to seek, or must seek, the .salvation of their national in- 
dividuality in the tiium|>h of the Pan-Slav idea. 

So far as a revolutionary propaganda appears neces- 
sary it IS to be cared for henceforth from St Petersburg 
and from golden Prague. We shall also promote this ac- 
tivity through connections w'hich in the future it will also 
be the business of the General Staff to maintain 

That Serbia counted confiaently on Russian assistance 
in seizing Bosnia and Herzegovina by force in the future is 
further indicated by a secret circular emanating from the 
executive committee of a Pan-Slav Conference in St. Peters- 
burg a few weeks later. It is addressed to the Slav organiza- 
cions in the Balkans and in summary is as follows Russia is 
on the point of reorganizing her ariny^ and reforming her in- 
ternal administration Until this double work of consolida- 
tion is completed, the Slav peoples must have patience and 
continue to trust in Russia. The Serb delegates at the Slav 
Conference m St. Petersburg and Moscow have been able 

ztt Quoted by Conrad, I, ISl For a summary of this or a similar 
document, see G P , XXVI, 776 i 
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to convince themselves on the spot that all classes of Rus- 
sian society are inspired with the desire to have Russia 
able to take up energetically her mission as the Protectress 
of the Slav world. Serbia and Montenegro must hold them- 
selves ready to complete their union by the occupation of 
Novi Bazar and to invade Bosnia and Herzegovina. Bul- 
garia must be ready to seize the territories promised to her 
in the Treaty of St. Stefano and extend herself to the gates 
of Constantmople. The Young Turk regime cannot last 
much longer and the liquidation of Turkey is much nearer 
than one might suppose. This will be the moment for 
Russia, in union with the other Slav peoples, to realize Slav 
ideals and prevent Austria and Germany from exploiting 
Turkey to their own advantage. Meanwhile all Slav peo- 
ples must unite in solidarity and work especially to increase 
their economic strength. They must shut out Geiman 
commerce and industry from their territories by a radical 
boycott. As for the money needed by the Slavs of the 
Balkans for their military preparations, Rus,sia ivill furnish 
this directly or procure it with the help of France and Eng- 
land. Certainly within two or three years at the most, the 
time wnll come when the Slav World under Russian leader- 
ship must strike the great blow "" 

80 Brockdorff-Rantzau, German Charge d'AlTairp.s m Vienna to Ilrlh- 
mann, July 25, 1909, GP, XXVI, 841 f. For Kusainn eflorts to provide 
financial aid, both directly and by niean^i of Joans from France, to jiroiidc 
the Balkan states with mimitinua of war, see T. N , I, 283 ff , II, 155 ff, 
233 f, 242 f, 262 f , Stieve, Noa 280, 283, 317, 346, 1070, 1082, 1101, 1169, 
1201, 1205, 1217-8, 1223-4, 1233-5, 1245-1250, 1322, 1328, 1330, 1335, 1346, 
1348, 1356, 1363, 1365, 1374; Siebcrt-Schrciner pp. 312, 339 ff , 451 ff , 
Poincare, II, 33, 49 ff 

French investments, including both Government loans and private 
banking investments, in the Balkan states (not including Turkey) rose from 
920 million francs in 1902 to 3.130 million m 1914, an increase of 242% , 
her investments in Riis-iia rose fiom 6,900 inilhiin m 1902 to 11,300 m 
1914, an increase of 63% , while French total foreign mvealmenia, even 
indudmg her own colonios, rose from 20,S4S0 million in 1902 to 38.230 
in 1914, an increase of only 83%, figures for 1902 fiom Sullelm Jr Sta- 
luittqiu* et tie Ix'qislahon Comparer, Oct 1902, figoies for 1914 from 
H. G Moulton The French Debt Problem (N. Y , 1925), p 20 As French 
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It was this encouragement to Serbia, secretly on the part 
of the Russian Government and more or less openly by the 
Pan-Slav Press, which helped to stimulate the violent na- 
tionalist agitation among the Serbs both in Serbia and 
Bosnia and also among the Croats. It helped further to 
unsettle the unbalanced minds of pro-Serb youths who 
carried out a series of attempts to ^sassinate Austrian 
oQicia ls which finally culminated m the tragic assassination 
of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo and thus led directly 
to the World War. Austrian Ministers were more or less 
aware of this encouragement and suspected that Russia 
rather than Serbia was the root of the Austro-Se^bian ' 
antagonism. 

From the formal and external point of view, however, . 
Austro-Scrbian relations appeared to be improved after 
Serbia’s declaration of March 31, 1909, that she would 
henceforth live on proper friendly terms with the Dual Mon- 
archy, Austrian and Serbian troops were demobilized on 
both sides of the frontier Serbian propagandist agitation 
against the Dual Monarchy ceased to be open and public, 
but it did not become less dangerous because it was secretly 
taken over by Serbian military officers and driven under- 
ground. The Austro-Serbian antagonism remained almost 
as keen as before on both sides of the frontier. While the 
"Narodna Odbrana,” and later the “Black Hand,’’ carried 
on the secret subversive work of Serbian agitation, the 
Austrian authorities on their part did their full share in 
keeping the wound open, and ui stirring Serb hatred by 
wholesale arrests of suspected agitators in Austria-Hungary. 
The further story of this antagonism and of the Archduke’s 
assassination will be taken up later. 

foreign loans were very closely conned ed with French foreign poUcy. 
these hgures give some indication of the rapid increase of French political 
interest in the Balkans, they help exptiin the fact that M Poincar4 
was often more pro-Sirbian than M Sazonov himself, and very detennmed 
in 1P14 to see that Serbia received Entente support against Austria. 
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The three years from 1909 to 1912 — from the end of the 
Annexation Crisis to the completion of the Balkan League 
— were free from acute conflicts over Balkan problems 
(except for the effects of Italy’s Tripolitan War agamst 
Turkey). During these years Austria was busy consoh- 
datmg her position in the newly annexed provinces. She 
had renounced her project for an extension of her railway 
S 5 ’^stem from Bosnia down the Vardar \’alley to Salonica, 
and had withdrawn her military gaiTisons from the Sanjak 
of Novi Bazar, as a concession to Serbian and Montenegrin 
(and Russo-Italian) desires. 

In Germany, Bulow resigned as Chancellor in July. 
1909, for reasons which have already been indicated above, 
and was succeeded by Bethmann-Hollweg, an old personal 
friend of William II’s university days at Bonn. 

The new Chancellor lacked diplomatic experience and 
was devoid of the highest qualities of statesmanship. He 
possessed none of the happy literary facility and cleverness 
of speech, by which Bulow had been able to gloss over the 
mistakes of his neglected opportunities and to represent 
Germany’s situation in a more rosy light than was war- 
ranted by the facts.®' But Bethmann possessed much 
native shrewdness, a high sense of honor and honesty, and 
a sincere desire to preserve the peace of Europe During 
the Tsar’s visit to Potsdam in November, 1910, he assured 
Sazonov, the new Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
if Austria should pursue expansionist plans, which he be- 
lieved would not be the case, Germany was neither “bound 


81 This literary facility and optimism, which characterized Bulow's 
Reichhtag speeches, is also reflected in his D(utiichc Fohtik (1913, re- 
vised ed , 1916), intended as a defense of his administration The befit 
and severest indictment of it is by J Haller, Die Aira Bulow (Berlin, 
1922) Bethmann 's more simple honesty and lack of finen'te is seen m his 
BeVrachtungen zuvi Wcltkncge (2 vols, Berlin, 1919-1921) Severe cnti- 
usms of his poIic> are to be found in the writings of Tirpitz and in H. 
von Liebig Z>ie Politvk von Bethmann. HoUweoft (3rd ed . Munich, 1919) 
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nor inclined to support her.” Sazonov on his side declared 
that he desued the maintenance of Turkey, and sought to 
give the impression that Russia’s interests were again being 
directed toward Asia and the Far East. On this under- 
standing, mutually advantageous arrangements were then 
agreed upon m regard to Persia and the Bagdad Railway. 
Bethmann’s reserved attitude toward Austria, which was 
m accord with the originally defensive character of the 
Austro-German treaty of 1S79 and Bisraarckian traditions, 
coincided with the views of the German Ambassador at 
Vienna, who, a year after the Annexation Crisis, wrote: 

Gcirnany 1 r not a Balkan Power During the past year, 
for reasons of higher policy, wc threw the weight of our 
jiolitical influence into the ‘cale‘- in favor of Austria In 
mv ojiinion we should do well to prevent, as far as possible, 
a icpetition of tlu< proeidurc For the future, we ought to 
preserve a free hand for ourselves, and allow ourselves to be 
drawn a® little as po'S-ible into Balkan questions, so that we 
shall be able at the psychological moment to choose our 
policy freely or to use it as profitably as possible 

Henceforth, until July, 1914, Germany, w'hile still as- 
suring Austria of her readiness to fulfil her obligations as 
an ally, repeatedly exercised a restraining influence on 
Austria, especially during the Balkan Wars, m the interests 
of the peace of Europe. This was so much the case that 
Vienna officials, notably the Austrian Chief of Staff, often 
felt exasperated at the lack of support from Berlin in 
Balkan affairs. In spite of the generally good understand- 
ing between the heads of the German and Austrian army 
staffs, Moltke and Conrad, there was more friction between 
the two allies than has generally been supposed. Occasion- 
ally, Bethmann felt it necessary to renew promises to sup- 
port policies w'hich Austria deemed essential for her vital 
S3 Tsohirschky to Zimmerniann,^May 1, 1910, GP , XXVII, 537. 
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interests in the Balkans, because he would otherwise have 
caused such dissatisfaction at the Ballplatz as to have 
seriously weakened the alliance which still remained the 
corner-stone of German foreign policy. But much more 
often his instructions to the German Ambassador in Vienna 
were in the direction of holding back Austria from taking 
action against Serbia, from antagonizing Russia, and from 
other reckless measures. Sometimes Austria heeded the 
advice, and sometimes she did not. But to represent Ger- 
many as exercising a complete control over her ally, as so 
^■many writers have done, is altogether incorrect. It was not 
until after the World War began and Ausfria exhibited such 
military weakness and failure that Germany gradually 
assumed that complete control over her ally's destiny which 
popular opinion ordinarily attributes to her 

THE RACCONIGI BARGAIN OF OCTOBER, 1909 

Wliile Germany was thus working, on the whole, to 
restrain Austria and lessen the tension in the Balkans, 
Russia was actively preparing for the “inevitable” conflict 
between Slavdom and Germandom, which would bring 
about the final realization of Russia’s histone mission in 
regard to Constantinople and the Straits, and incidentally 
the realization of Serbia’s ambition for a “Greater Serbia” 
at Austria’s expense. With this in view, Izvolski arranged 
that the Tsar should visit Victor Eminainiel at the castle 
of Racconigi, south of Turin, in October, 1909. He indi- 

88 On Austro-Gcrman relations, 1909-1914, sec G P . XXVII-XXXVII, 
passim, Pribram, pp 268-298, Brandenburg, pp 315 ff , 337 ff , 362 fl" For 
some examples of Germany’s restraint upon Austria or non-support of 
her policies, see for instance, Conrad’s comments in regard to Serbia (HI 
77, 78, 164-9 258, 404, 595-8), Albania (III, 63-64, 77, 108, 136, 268-9, 323 ! 
686), Rumania (429-432, 671), Montenegro (III, 186-7, 318-9), Turkey (111, 
27. 644-5), the presentation of peace (78-8f, 102, 239), and in general (lit 
407, 410, 417, 421, 429, 627-8, 632, 729) For the interesting but opposing 
Clews of Jagow and Lichnowaky m July, 1914, m regard to the Austro- 
German alliance, ace K D , 62, 72 
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cated his resentment over the Annexation by ostentatiously 
making a wide detour to avoid stepping on Austrian soil, 
and the fact was widely commented upon in the Press every- 
where.*'* The important secret Russo-Italian agreement 
signed here by Izvolski and Tittoni begins with the usual 
pious wish for the preservation of the staffs quo in the 
Balkans, but goes on to state that, if this should prove 
impossible, as both Powers expected, they would agree to 
support the principle of nationality in the development of 
the Balkan slates. The unportant clauses were the 4th 
and 5th : 

4 If Russia and Italy wish to make agreements con- 
cerning tlie European Fast with a Tlurd Power, beyond 
tho'C •which CM't at pic'cnt, each will do it only with the 
puiticipation of the otliei 

5 Italy and Russia oi.gage fhein'clves to regard with 
benevolence, the one Russia’s interests in the cpiestion of 
the Straits, the other Italian inteie«ts in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaiea 

These clauses ran so counter to Izvolski’s and Tittoni’s 
solemn public and private assurances that they were kept 
even more closely seC'iet than was the case with most secret 
treaties. Izvolski does not appear to have informed the 
Russian Ambassadois in Pans and Lerndon of their exact 
nature at once *“ He did not even tell M. Ppineare until 
after the outbreak of the Balkan War three years later, and 
even then he merely read the text aloud on the promise 
that the French Premier would not reveal it to the Cabinet 
C/ GP, XXVn, 403 ft , 425, SKbcrt-Sclircmn, jip 148 152 For 
the eailier negotiations between IzioKki .mil Tit tom, see abo\e at note 34 
S'. MFH i> 2<I8, lx, I, .3.58. Suevo, II .103, KSF , IV, 415-417 
(June, 1926) 

Siebert-Schreiner, pp 116-177, contains nianv telegrams concerning 
the Raccoiiigi meeting, but the\ Jo not rural the es^entlt^l character of 
the agreement until ItaU siazed Tripoli in 1911, then the London .Am- 
bassador was told of the 5th clau-e (p 1,58), and Iziolski leiumdocl 
Tittoni “not to forget Italy’s obligations m regard to our claims to the 
Turkish Straits” (p, 161) 
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or even his closest collaborators. M. Poincare nevertheless 
at once informed his colleagues of its contents, though he 
“did not read them the text of the agreement, because it 
had not been handed to him.” 

M. Tittoni similarly was careful that no inkling of it 
should reach Germany or Austria though they were Italy’s 
allies. With characteristic duplicity, at the same time he 
was promising to make no agreements concerning the 
Balkans without Russia’s participation, Tittoni was actu- 
ally negotiating an agreement with Austria on the very 
subject. He had begun the negotiations in the preceding 
June, by proposing to Austria “an agreement that neither 
of the two states without the knowledge of the other should 
make an agreement concerning the Balkans with a third 
state.” A w'cek before the Racconigi meeting Tittoni 
wished to add more definitely that Italy and Austria should 
“agree not to conclude agreements with Russia without the 
participation of one another.” ** Then he signed the Rac- 
conigi agreements. A few days later, nevertheless, Italy 
signed an agreement witli Austria, behind Russia’s back 
and in total disregard of the Racconigi promise, embodying 
essentially the proposals which Tittoni had been negotiating 
since June.®® To such deceit toward both Russia and Aus- 
tria did Italian ambitions for Balkan and African territory 
lead M. Tittoni and the Italian Government' Racconigi 
betrays the same morality on Italy’s part as in tlie agree- 
ments with France in 1902. 

Notwithstanding the extreme secrecy in which Izvolski 
and Tittoni wrapped their arrangement, rumors and sus- 
picions of what they had done were widespread. By Italy 
and the Entente Powers, the meeting of Nicholas II and 
Victor Emmanuel was hailed with enthusiasm. The British 

87 Poincare, II, 366 88 Q P., XXVII, 319 8« G P , XXVlI, 334 

80 Austro-Italian Agreement of Nov 30, 1909, defining “Art VIP o* 
Ae Triple Alliance Treaty , Pnbram, 99 f , G P , XXVII, 336 
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Under-Secretary, Sir Charles Hardinge, expressed to the 
Russian Charge d’Affaires his “intense satisfaction,” saying 
it “was most opportune and of great importance not only 
to Russia, England and France, but even more so to Italy. 
. , . He [Hardinge] shares the opinion of a part of the 
European Press regarding the strange position which Italy 
has assumed in respect to the grouping of the Powers. 
Chiefly in the event of complications in the Near East, 
Italy would either have to be untrue to her ally or act 
counter to her own national interests These words confirm 
the deep impression made on Government circles here [m 
London] by the meeting at Racconigi; they seem to incline 
to the belief that Italy m the future will stand closer to the 
Entente than to the Triple Alliance ” Germany, Austria 
and Turkey were correspondingly alarmed, but they were 
given the solemn but lying assurance that nothing had been 
agreed except the laudable desire of Italy and Russia to 
preserve the status quo in the Balkans and to allow the 
Balkan states their normal and peaceful development.®* 

The Racconigi Agreement^ which contemplated the pos- 
sible partition of Turkey and the satisfying of Russia’s 
ambitions in regard to the Straits, also served admirably 
another of Izvolski’s purposes — that of tending to draw ludy 
away from the side of the Triple Alliance to that of the 
Triple Entente, or at least of neutralizing Italy as a “dead- 
weight” in the Tiiple Alliance It played henceforth an 
important part in Izvolski’s Balkan policy no less than in 
Tittoni’s African ambitions. It was further consolidated 
by the verj' intimate relations betn een the two when they 
were later Ambassadors in Paris togethei in close touch 
with M. Poincare.®"* 

91 Sipbcrt-Schrcmer, p 148 1 

82 Sipbort-Sclireiner. pp 149-152 G P , XXVII. 409-431, passim 

93GP, XXVII. 411, 421 

0* Cf M F R , I. N , ami Stiei p, /xissiin , Juiict, Georges Louis, p ISOS, 
173 , Pomeurp, I, 32 fl , 336 ff ; II. 363 ft 
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Along with his Racconigi policy, Izvolski undertook 
to consolidate the Balkan States into a solid block under 
Russian guidance and protection. Hitherto the greatest 
obstacle to harmonious action by the mutually jealous 
Balkan Powers had been the fact that Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece all made claims to the greater part of Mac e- 
donia , which was still in constant ferment under Turkish 
misrule. This obstacle could be overcome if Serbia aban- 
doned some of her claim to Macedonia in favor of Bulgaria, 
and ivas jiromised compensation out of territories belonging 
to the llapsburg Monarchy, when this should finally be 
disrupted, either by the death of the aged Emperor Francis 
Joseph,®^ or by the disintegrating influence of the restless 
nationahties under Hapsburg rule. Accordingly, in the 
summer and fall of 1909 IzvoLski endeavorerl to bring about 
a rapprochenunt between Serbia and Bulgaria in the com- 
mon mtere.'sts of Sla\<loin, but Balkan jealousies and sus- 
picions were too stiong t«» permit success to these first 
efforts, and the negotiations came to a standstill ““ 

At (Constantinople an active newly-arrived Russian Am- 
bassador, Charykov, appeared to be working for an entente 
or league between Turkey and the Balkan States, which 
might greatly increa.se Russia’s influence in the Balkans and 
form a barrier to “the advance of Germanism ” But 
Charykov had little chance of success with the Turks, who 
were suspicious of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, all of whom 
coveted Turki.sh territory With Bulgaria, however, Rus- 
sia opened negotiations for a secret military convention, 
extending the scope of the .secret treaty of 1902 by which 
Rinssia undertook to protect Bulgaria against attack by 

As contcmplatrd b\ DrlcaP'-c in hii iottor of 1S99, urRing the indefi- 
nite prolongation of II/l Fraiico-Russian Alliance, Lirrc Jaunc, V Allwince 
Franco-liiMC, p 131 

»»C/ Sidiert -Schreiner pp 273-281, GP, XXVII, 157-174; and the 
telegrams of the Serbi.in Mini'-ter, Miloi atioi itch, in Deutschland Hchul- 
iig? (Heilm, 1919) yip 115-119 G P , XXVIl, 159 ff, 170 ff 
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Rumania. Izvolski’s new proposal to King Ferdinand 
provided for mutual aid in certain contingencies m case 
of wars against Turkey and Austria, and promised the 
utmost possible Russian support to secure for Bulgaria the 
great gains in territory once contemplated in the Treaty of 
San Stefano of 1878. Article V of the proposed military 
convention declared, 

The realization of the high ideab of the Slav peoples 
upon the Balkan Peninsula, so near to Russm'f: heart, is 
possible only after a favoiable oufeoiiie of Russia’s struggle 
with Ciermany and Austria-Huiigar\ 

The negotiations^id not ultimately lesult in the signing 
of the proposed military convention but they are indica- 
tive of Russian etfoits, successful later, for forming a Balkan 
bloc which It was hoped would help the Triple Entente to 
triumph over the Triple Allianee 

Russia's Racconigi Agreement with Italy and negotia- 
tions with Bulgaria and Seibia did not mean, however, that 
she intended any immediate wailike solution of the Balkan 
problem They were merely part of that “preparation for 
the future,’’ which was Ru.ssia’s jiohcy until she had 
finished reorganizing her army and navy, and had succeeded 
in winning more definite assurances from France and Eng- 
land for support of her Balkan ambitions. During 1910, 
partly through the influence of Germany, a certain ostensi- 
ble rapprochement had been brought about between Russia 
and Austria which for the moment relieved the tension be- 

»8 Proposed Rus,so-Bulpari!in MiliUirv Comention of Dec, 1909, 
BopitcheMicli llj-121, Lts- Dikudu ul.-^ Sunt!, Publiis par Its 

Bolchet'iks (Pans, 1919), jip 52-58 

»» V Radoslav ov, “Dor nissisch-bulpiri-cho Vortratisontwurf von 
1909,” m KSF, IV, 272 f , Miiv, 1926 The nogoliations wore contmuod m 
1910 during the visit of Fordm.ind of Ilulg.iri.i to St Potorsburg (c/ G P , 
XXVII, 176, 183, notes) Tlio\ are apparontlv roforrod to h\ Xoratov in 
a tolcgrurn to Sofia of No^ 23/Doc 6 1911 {Kraxnpi Atkhu', IX, p ii, 
1925 ), when he spoaks of "our confidential proposal to Bulgaria in 1910'' 
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tween these two Great Powers over the Balkan Problem 
But this understanding was merely temporary, and in- 
tended, at any rate by Russia, merely as a stop-gap until 
Sukhomlinov’s army reorganization had produced results 
and a new Black Sea Fleet been created. As the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris wrote to Izvolski in February, 1910: 

An agreement of this sort, concluded for a certain num- 
ber of years, would leave the Balkan States at perfect 
liberty, both in regard to their inteinal development as w'cll 
as to their mutual relations, -which they might develop in 
every possible w'ay. At the same time Russia would be 
placed in a position which would enable her to develop her 
military forces in all security and to prepare herself for 
those events which cannot be avoided In the meantime 
the further evolution of the Ottoman Empire would be 
clearer — the problems would mature, and we should be able 
to meet the events that are to be foreseen much better 
equipped than otherwise.’ 

Similarly M. Nakliudov relates that in 1911, when he 
was received by the Tsar before taking up his post at 
Sofia, Nicholas II said to him, "after an intentional pause, 
stepping backwards and fixing me w’lth a penetrating stare: 
‘Listen to me, Nekliudov; do not for one instant lose sight 
of the fact that we cannot go to war. I do not wish for 
war; as a rule I shall do all in my power to preserve for 
my people the benefits of peace. But at this moment, of 
aU moments, everything which might lead to war must be 
avoided. It would be out of the question for us to face 
a war for five or six years — in fact till 1917. . . . Though 
if the most vital interests and the honour of Russia were 
at stake, we might, if it were absolutely necessary, accept 
a challenge in 1915; but not a moment sooner — in any 
circumstances or under any pretext whatsoever.’ ’’ 

100 Cf. Siebert-Schremer, pp 282-303, GP, XXVII, 433-517 

101 Nelidov to Izvoliki, Feb 3, 1910, Siebert-Schremer, p. 283. 

102 Nekliudov, Diplomalic Reminiscences, p 5 
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As Mr. Lowes Dickinson justly observes: “Had this 
remark been the Kaiser’s instead of the Tsar’s, all our war- 
historians would have been citing it as a definite proof of 
the guilt, and the sole guilt of Germany. I do not cite it 
as a proof of the guilt, still less the sole guilt, of Russia. 
I cite it as one more illustration of the state of mind 
of all ministers and all princes — 'The war will come. We 
don’t want it; but we must be ready. And when it 
comes . . . !’ ’’ 

IZVOLSKI’S EFFORT TO OPEN THE STRAITS IN 1911 

Izvolski had made two futile and unfortunate efforts to 
realize his ambition of opening the Straits to Russian war- 
ships. The first was made during the negotiations for the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, and the second in the 
Buchlau Bargain of 1908 Both had failed on account of 
opposition from Sir Edward Grey and lack of support from 
the French. But in the fall of 1911, Izvolski believed that 
the European situation invited a more successful effort. 
The French march to Fez, and the resulting Agadir Crisis, 
had drawn closer the ties between the Entente Powers, 
particularly the bonds between France and England. Ger- 
many, having roused England to the verge of war in defense 
of France and the Morocco Agreement, had been compelled 
to accept a settlement, which was on the point of being 
signed, by which she abandoned all claims in Morocco in 
exchange for portions of the French Congo. Russia had 
not given France any such active and effective diplomatic 
support as had Sir Edward Grey and Mr Lloyd George. 
On the contrary, Izvolski had w'orked “with all his strength” 
to moderate France and urged her to give in to many of the 
German demands.'"^ M. Neratov, who had charge of the 

103 Dickinson, p 303 f. 

104 Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 1/14, 1911, MFR, p 114, LN I, 133; 
Stieve, I, 146 Neratov’s telegram to Izvolski of 18/31 Oct. (Stieve, I. 
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Russian Foreign Office during 8azonov’s long illness, gave 
repeated warnings that "Russian public opinion would 
hardly understand a [Franco-German] war occasioned by 
colonial questions.” The Tsar took the same attitude. 
Even when hi. Georges Louis, the French Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, pointed out to him that North Africa was 
as much of a “vital interest” to France as the Caucasus to 
Russia, Nicholas II had replied, “Keep in view the avoid- 
ance of a conflict. You know that our preparations are not 
complete.” Yet in spite of this indifference to the very 
vital interests of the French, Izvolski flattered himself that 
he could coax from them a promise of support m the ques- 
tion of the Straits, as a quid pro quo for accepting without 
objections the Franco-German hloiocco settlement. When 
he learned from Tittoni m September, 1911, that Italy, 
stirred by the establishment of the Frencli protectorate in 
Morocco, and taking advantage of the \aiious secret prom- 
ises made to her by the different Poweis, was about to seize 
Tripoli, he believed that the favorable moment had come 
to cash in his part of the Racconigi Bargain. 

Russia's raising of the Straits Question in 1911 has 
usually been explained as the unauthorized act of M. 
Charykov, the Ru.ssian Aniba.ssador at Constantmople — 
"The Charykov kite,” Mr Gooch calls it — intended to 
be merely a feeler to see liow the wind was blowing in regard 
to the question The fact that Charykov’s action was soon 
disavowed by the Russian Foreign Office has given color to 


170) shows that he ali>o, though more guardedly, advised France to yield 
to German demands 

Georges Louis to M de Selves, Sept 7, 1911; Judet, Georges 
Louu^, p 156 f 

of Modem Europe, 1878-1919, p 488 Mr. Gooch attrib- 
utes the initiation of the affair to Sazonov, but Sazonov was absent from 
the Foreign Office from euily July to nud-Decembur, 1911, because of ill 
health, leaving the direction of affairs to Izvolski m Pans and Neratov 
m St Petersburg In September he was at Davos recovering from an 
operation, cf MFR, pp 66. 113f , Stieve, I, 72, 136, 147. 
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this view ; but the truth is the whole affair originated with 
Izvolski, while Charykov was made the scapegoat, and 
recalled when it failed. This seems to be the conclusion to 
be drawn from the more recent material available on this 
interesting incident.’"^ 

On learning of Italy’s intended action, Izvolski imme- 
diately wrote to Neratov on September 26, recalling the 
Racconigi secret agreement, rejoicing in the embarrassment 
which Italy would cause for Germany and the Triple Alli- 
ance, and urging that the moment had come “to draw the 
greatest possible advantages for our own interests from the 
approaching events.” Now was the time, while Turkey 
was weakened by war with Italy, to force the Young Turks 
to settle such questions as the railways m Asia Mmor, the 
Tureo-Persian boundary, and above all the question of the 
Straits. 

Izvolski at once saw Tittoni at Pans, “to remind him 
of the conditions on which w’C promised on our side to 
recognize Italy’s freedom to action in Tripoli,” and to beg 
hun that “Italy, at the moment w'hen she w'as proceeding 
to carry out her program in Tripoli, should give us assur- 
ances in return that she would not forget in the future to 
fulfill the parallel obligations undertaken by her in regard 
to our rights to the Turkish Straits.” Tittoni answered 
affirmatively and promised Izvolski precise written assur- 
ances.*®® Having wTitten to Neratov initiating a revival of 

lOTMFR, ])p 114-145, 530-538, LN, I, 134-179, II, 458-470, Stieve, 
I, 150-200, II, 20-27 Sicbert-Schremer, i>p 161, 319-330 GP, XXX, 
201-255 E. A Adumov, Konstantmopol i Prohvy, p 14 ff Bogitchevitch, 
p 167 E Judet, Georgis Louis (Pans, 1925), pp 142-167, 245, exag- 
gerates the divergence of views betvreen Izvolski and Geoigcs Louis, while 
Poincare, Au Strince de la France, I, 328-354, makes a skilful brief to 
beguile the unwarj' reader into thinking that Izvolski was perfectlv satis- 
fied with Georges Louis, and that Poincare's own policy did not diverge 
from that of former French Cabinets m the matter of the Straits and 
the Franco-Russian Alliance 

108 Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 13/26, 14/27, 1911; MER, p. 115; 
LJJ., I, 134-138; Stieve, I, 150-152; Siebert-Schreiner, p. 161 
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the Straits Question, Izvolski went on a vacation to his 
family at Tegernsee in Bavaria. 

M. JJ^eratov at once fell in with Izvolski’s idea. He des- 
patched instructions to Charykov at Constantinople to 
take advantage of the circumstances of the Turco-Italian 
War, the Franco-German Moroccan negotiations, and the 
very feeble character of the new Grand Vizier, to open con- 
versations on the subject of Asia Minor railways, and, if 
Charykov deemed it wise, on the question of the Straits 
(and certain other subjects) on the following basis: 

The Imperial Government engages to give the Ottoman 
Government its effective support for the maintenance of 
the present regime of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, extending it also to the teiritones adjacent. 
To facilitate the execution of the above clause the Imperial 
Ottoman Government engages on its side not to ojipose the 
passage of Russian warships through the Straits, on con- 
dition that these ships do not stoji in the waters of the 
Straits unless by agreement.^®® 

Charykov was also informed that the plan was, first to 
secure the assent of Turkey, and to re.sprve the right to make 
explanations to the Powers concerning this modification of 
international treaties Charykov therefore saw the Grand 
Vizier, Said Pasha, discussed with him all the subjects sug- 
gested by Neratov, and handed him a letter containing the 
proposal for opening the Straits and for settling other ques- 
tions. He asked for a reply within a week. 

Said Pasha did not at all fancy the proposal. He nat- 
urally saw that it would place Constantinople at the mercy 
of a Russian Fleet. The clause referring to Russian support 
in the Straits and “also the territories adjacent” had an 
ominous sound It threatened to reduce Turkey to the posi- 

109 Neratov to Charykov, Sept 19/Oct 2, 1911, MFR, p 630 f; 
L N , II, 458 f 
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lion of a dependent vassal of the Tsar at a moment when 
Turkey was helplessly involved in war with Italy. The 
Grand Vizier therefore resort etl to the usual Turkish^^ddatory 
tactics in dealing with disagreeable demands. For several 
weeks he evaded a definite reply, teUing Charykov that he 
was delayed by having to consult other Ministers.”* 

M. Charykov also confided his proposal to the French 
Ambassador in Constantinople. M. Bompard thought it 
opportune, but shrewdly suggested the need of getting 
England’s assent, and telegraphed to Paris. The French 
Government was much alarmed, and at once inquired in 
St Petersburg about the meaning of Charykov’s confidences 
to Bompard 

Neratov and Izvolski were now faced with the very 
delicate task of securing the assent of the Powers to this 
modification of international treaties concerning the Straits. 
With Italy and Germany this was easy enough. Italy 
needed Russia’s diplomatic support in putting pressure upon 
Turkey to cede Tripoli. Tittoni quickly gave to Izvolski 
a definite iiromise, written down at Izvolski’s'oAvii dictation, 
and guaranteed the Italian Government’s approval 
Germany also gave her full assent; Bethmann-Hollweg and 
his Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kiderlen, ehrewdly cal- 
culated that England would object anyway, and that there 
was, therefore, no occasion for Germany to offend Russia 
needlessly. For Germany to object w'ould simply be pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the British 

Austria also, influenced b}"^ Germany, was ready to give 
her consent, qualifying it only with a reservation which 
would protect Austria from an attack by the Russian 

noMFR, pp 531-535, LN, II, 460-464, cj also GP, XXX, m 
213 

lilMFR, p 118f, 535f ; LN, I. 143f , 4641 , Stieve, I, 1581 
iiuMFR, pp 118-537, LN, 1, 142, II, 468, Stieve, I, 157 
113 GP, XXX, 206-214, 2191, 233-240, 251-255, MFR, p 5371 ; 
LN n 4fier 
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Fleet.^** With France and England, however, the task was 
much more delicate. 

Wlien Izvolski returned from Tegernsee to his post, he 
found a “very secret” letter from Neratov, telhng of Chary- 
kov’s communications to Said Pasha and Bompard and 
of the French inquiry, and suggesting to Izvolski that now 
was the time to nail down the French Government to 
giving its written promise of assent. He even suggested 
the very words in which it should be given : 

France engages to consider with benevolence the Rus- 
sian interests in tlie question of the Straits of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and not to ojipo'C the realization of 
the projects vihich Russia might ha\e in view relative to the 
Straits and the teriitones adjacent”-'' 

Accordingly, on October 11, M. Izvolski made a long and 
persuasive plea to M. de Selves, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 

not to refuse to formulate in some fashion the French 
Government's attitude tow.ard the means which we shall 
sooner or later consider it necessary to take in regard to the 
Straits and the territories adjacent ... In view of M de 
Selves’ verv feeble knowledge in questions of foreign policy, 
I limited myself to the above mentioned general discussion. 
I intend to return to the theme a little later and then state 
our concrete desires 

niGP, XXX, 207-211, 232 ff, MFR, p 3,38, LN, II, 409 f 
iisNtTatov to Izvolhki, 22 tw’pt /5 Ott 1911, MFK, pp 114, 53.'), 
L N , I, 140, II, 464 f , Stxeve, I, 155 A litllr later, iiiipatient at French 
and English hesitation, he became more urgent “It is desirable to make 
use of the present political situation m ordxr to induce the French and 
British Governments to express their views on the question of the Straits, 
in so far as Russia is concerned, m a conente form and m vvnting inde- 
pendently of any agreements which we .shall eventually conclude with 
Turkey,” Neratov to BenckendorflF m London, Oct 20/Nov 2, 19H , 
Siebcrt-Schreiner, p 326 On 14/27 Oct he wrote in the same strain to 
Izvolski in Pans, MFR, p 125, LN, I, 153, Stieve, I, 169f 

iieizvolski to Neratov, Sept 28/Oct. 11, 1911; MFR, p llOff, 
I, 144ff, Stieve, I, 160 ff 
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Next day M. Izvolski again complained of M. de Selves' 
ignorance. “The misfortune is that M. de Selves is very 
little informed on all these questions, and at the same time 
is wholly absorbed with the Morocco and Congo question.’’ 
He also added a word on the desirability of bribing French 
newspapers : 

It IS very important to take care that we have here “a 
good Press ” In this matter, however, 1 lack unfortunately 
the chief weapon, because my requests to be provided with 
special funds for the Press have resulted in nothing I shall 
naturally do all I can, but this [Straits question] is precisely 
one of tho'c questions in which public opinion, as a result 
of old tiadilions, is rather predisposed against us An ex- 
ample of how advantageous it can be to hand out money 
for the Press here is shown in the Tripoli Affair I know 
that Tittoni has worked the principal French papers in a 
verv thorough fashion and with a very generous hand The 
results arc CMdcnt 

Though M Justin de Selves was in fact probably not 
well informed on the Balkan Problem, his “encyclopaedic 
ignorance" has been exaggerated. He was cautious, sm- 
cere, and honest, and did not want to be precipitated into 
a rash promise which might encourage France's ally to 
risky Balkan adventures or which might displease the friend 
of France across tlie English Channel He therefore quickly 
got into touch with Downing Street. He learned from Paul 
Carnbon that news had reached London, by way of Italy, 
that Charykov had made an official request at Constanti- 
nople, and that England took the same stand as in 1908: 
England w^as ready to see the Straits opened, provided they 
were opened to the w'arships of all nations alike, but not if 

ii7lirvo(?ki to Nemtov, Si'pt 29/Oct 12, 1911, MFR, p 121, LN, 
I, 148 f , .Stio\o I 162 For inlc're'sting but cMinnoral^'d accounts of the 
bribery of tlic rri'nch Prcs,a sec H inter den Kidissen des (vamosutihen 
Joxtmnltxmxis , t'on emem Panier Chelredakteur (Berlin, 1925). and 
Pomcaie III 97-1)4 
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they were opened only to Russia, thus converting the Black 
Sea into a potential Russian naval fortress. Sir Arthur 
Nicolson “doubted whether the moment was well chosen.” 
Sir Edward Grey would go no further than to confirm his 
declarations of 1908. The Russian Ambassador in London, 
though he “had convinced himself how highly Sir Edward 
values the Entente and how firmly determined he is to 
preserve it and avoid anything which might endanger its 
existence,” soon had to confess sadly that “it is always diffi- 
cult to induce the British Government to assume engage- 
ments on principle for future eventuabties ” Further 
interview's merely made it clearer that it was impossible to 
persuade Sir Edward Grey to alter his attitude. 

On November 4, Izvolski finally sought “to nail France 
down” to a written promise, while de Selves w’as in a pleas- 
ant mood of relief at the conclusion of long negotiations w'lth 
Germany, and before the inexperienced Minister should 
have time to get advice from England or elsewhere about 
the problem of the Straits; 

In view of the signing of the Franco-Gcrmaii Agreement, 
it seemed to me indispensable, immediately and without 
waiting for our official acceptance of it, to nail down 
the results of my convei sations with de Selves concerning 
Ahe Straits and North China I therefore wrote M do 
Selves a letter on November 4, in which I exjiressed, ap- 
proximately in the form you pioposed to me in your last 
letters to our confidence in the assent of France to 

our wishes in these questions. I hoiie to receive from de 
Selve.s an unconditional confirmation of the contents of this 
letter, the text of which I shall send you by Thursday’s 
, courier 

lisp Cambon to de Selves f early m Oct ] , L N , I, 149 f , Sticve, I, 
164 f 

119 Benokendorfl to Ncratov, Oct 10/23, and Oct 26/Nov. 8 
1911; Sieliert-Schreiner, pp 321, ^ 

120 Russian zakncpit “to nail down,” “clinch,” or “rivet ” 

121 See above, note 115 
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I have preferred quick procedure rather than more 
formal negotiations chiefly in order not to give de Selves a 
chance to discuss our demands with England or perhaps 
with the other Pow'ers *-‘- 

In his letter to M. de Selves, Izvolski compbmented him 
on the Morocco settlement “to which Russia would give 
her full and complete agreement,” and coaxingly “expressed 
his firm hope that at the moment at which France, the 
friend and ally of Russia, is proceeding to establish her 
position in North Africa on a new and firm foundation, the 
P'rench Government, to which the Imperial Cabinet has 
unceasingly given its most sincere diplomatic support, is 
ready on its side to assure us that it recognizes our liberty 
of action in the Straits as well as in North China, and will 
not deny its assent to the measures which we might be put 
in a position to take for the safe-guarding of our interests 
and strengthening of our position there ” Even to M. de 
Selves these honeyed words must have seemed hypocritical, 
since Russia’s diplomatic support in the Agadir Affair had 
been nil and whatever success France had secured in the 
negotiations with Germany had been cliiefly due to British 
support and to M. Caillaux’s efforts. M. Izvolski was arriv- 
ing after the event and claiming a reward which he had done 
nothing to earn, — a rew ard which threatened to suck France 
into the wake of Russia’s risky Balkan course and to dis- 
please England. 

M de Selves, however, was not to be taken in so 
easily. His suspicions of the Russian Ambassador are indi- 
cated by the fact that he inquired at St. Petersburg w’hether 
Izvolski had wTitten the letter on his own initiative or upon,^ 
instructions from Neratov.^-® He was shrewd enough to 

122 Izvolski to Neratov, Oct 24'TJov 6, 1911, MFR, p 123, LN, 
I, IM; Stieve, I, 171 f On Nov 9, he again I'ointcd out the advantage of 
‘eliminating conferences between Pans and London " 

123 Neratov to Izvolski, Oct 29/Nov. 11, 1911; MF.R p. 125, LN., 
f 162, Stieve, I. 177 f. 
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consult Sir Edward Grey again, and learned that England 
had no intention of approving a Russian guarantee of “the 
statxis quo of the Straits and the territories adjacent,” 
which went far beyond Izvolski’s proposal of 1908 Grey 
gave Russia “a dilatory reply.” He approved the non- 
committal reply which de Selves proposed to make ver- 
bally to M. Izvolski as “very wise and conceived in the 
same spirit of courtesy and prudence as that which he 
[Grey] has made to the Russian Ambassador.” De 
Selves therefore avoided committing himself to Izvolski. 
In explaining to Neratov his failure to “nail France down,” 
Izvolski se\eral times laid it to M. de Selves’ “unfortunate 
ignorance” and his preoccupation in defending the Mo- 
roccan Agreement against attacks in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Perhaps M. de Selves was wiser than M. 
Izvolski supposed. 

Fortunately for France, M. de Selves was able to hand 
over to M. Georges Louis the delicate task of framing an 
answer to Izvolski's letter of Novemlier 4. M. Louis had 
been French Ambassador to St. Petersburg, but at this 
moment was temporarily filling a vacancy in the French 
Foreign Office. 

Thoroughly acquainted by experience with the question 
and with M. Izvolski’s shifty methods, M. Diuis cautiously 
raised objections to the looseness of the phrase concerning 
Russia’s “liberty of action in the Straits ” M. Izvolski 
made elaborate explanations, and was willmg to change it 
After long discussions M Louis drew up a polite but non- 
committal formula, which formed the basis of the answer 
which M de Selves finally handed to M. Izvolski on Janu- 
ary 4, 1912; 


124 Daeschner, Charge d’Affaires in London, to de Selves, Nov 
14, 191], Judet, p 163 Foi Grey's own courteous hut non-conimittn’ 
rephes to Benckeudorff, see Siebert-Schroiner, pp 321-329. 

128 Izvolski to Neratov, Nov. 8, 23, and Dec 7 
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In a general way I am happy to confirm to Your ExceF 
lency the dcclarationh of the French Government on the 
occasion of the events of 1908, lelative to the satisfactions 
which the Russian Government may be led to seek in the 
question of the Straits of the Ilospliorus and the Dardanelles 
The French Government remains disposed to exchange views 
with the Russian Government, if new circumstances render 
necessary an examination of the question of the Straits 

While Sir Edward Grey and jM de Selves, by polite but 
(hlatory answers, were saving themselves from being nailed 
down in advance to definite support of an indefinite pro- 
gram, events had been taking place at Constantinople which 
also contributed to Izvolski’s chagrin After Charykov had 
tried in vain for weeks to secure an answer from the Grand 
't'lzier. Said Pasha, he turned to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. On November 27, he officially presented 
to Hassiin Bey a note embodying Russia’s request for open- 
ing the Straits and settling other points. Hassim Bey was 
furious. He feared that Russian warships in the Bosphorus 
would mean Russian domination at Constantinople, the es- 
tabhshment of a Russian protectorate over the Turkish 
I'iinpire, or even the beginning of its final dismemberment. 
Russia had destroyed the independence of Persia and was 
preparing the same fate for Turkey 

In his peril and perplexity, Hassim Bey hurried to in- 
fomi his good friend the German Ambassador. “The great 
blow has just been struck us,” were his first words to Baron 
Marschall. He then proceeded to tell of Charykov’s de- 
mands, and to pour out all Ins fears and indignation against 
Russia, and against the Triple Entente which he suspected 
(quite wrongly) was standing behind Russia. Beside the 
danger from Russian warships before the walls of Constan- 
tinople, Charykov’s proposal in regard to railways in Nor th- 
is# mfR, j) 636, L N, II, 466; Stieve, II. 22. C/. also Judet, pp. 
164-0, and Poincard, I, 341-7. 
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ern Asia Minor meant that railways which were for the 
strategic defense of Turkey against Russia would be put 
into the hands of Russia and her ally France! Baron 
Marschall sympathized with him completely. He, too, saw 
shattered at a blow all his own efforts of twenty years m 
strengthening German influence in Turkey, in trying to save 
the Ottoman Empire from disintegration, and in building 
the Bagdad Railway. He foresaw that an acceptance of 
Russia’s demands would be interpreted by the Balkan 
States as indubitable evidence of the great superiority of 
the Triple Entente over the Triple Aliance. The Balkan 
States would be quick to line up on the side of the former, 
because superior strength was the unfailing argument 
which determined their political allegiance. He pleaded at 
great length with the German Foreign OflBce to aid Turkey 
in resisting Ru.ssia. When he was told that Germany would 
not oppose the opening of the Straits because there was 
little doubt that England would oppose if, and that Ger- 
many would only be playing England’s game and offending 
Russia needlessly, Baron Marschall sent in his resignation. 
Later, however, he was persuaded to withdraw it, when it 
/^on appeared that the German Foreign Office had quite 
correctly surmised England’s attitude 
• Rumors of Charykov's negotiations had meanwhile 
leaked out and caused no lcs.s indignation among the Young 
Turks and in the Turkish Press than Hassim Bey had ex- 
pressed to Baron MarschaU On December 6, the Jeni 
Gazette, though it usually inclmed to favor England, pub- 
lished a leading article to the effect that, “The Russians 
want to degrade the great and glorious Turkish Empire into 
a province standing under a Russian protectorate, but the 
Ottomans will never tolerate this.” Hassim Bey was fur- 
ther encouraged to resist Charykov’s demands on learning 
that Sir Edward Grey had told the Turkish Ambassador in 

ist Marechall to Bethmann, Deo. 1 to IS, 1911 , GP , XXX, 212-245. 
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London that “Russia’s step seems to me out of place at this 
moment,’’ and that the assent of all the Signatory Powers 
would be necessary. 

As a result of the attitude of England, France and Tur- 
key, it began to be clear that Izvolski’s idea could not be 
realized at the moment. Accordingly, M Sazonov, who 
had just come to Pans after his long rest at Davos, gave 
an interview to Stephane Lauzanne. 

There is no ‘‘Dardanelles Question” such as is printed 
every day a little every where A ‘“question” in the diplo- 
matic sense of the word jiiesupposes in effect a demand 
formulated by a Government, as well ns diplomatic steps 
[dcviarcheh] or negotiations But Russia demands nothing, 
has undertaken no negotiations, nor attempted any diplo- 
matic stop 

How little truth there was in Sazonov’s disavowal, the 
reader of the preceding pages may judge for himself. On 
December 15, Charykov was now instructed to tell Hassim 
Bey that since Russia's proposals had been prematurely 
divulged, and not by Russia’s fault, it was impossible to 
continue the negotiations. Sazonov sent a telegram to 
Russian Ambassadors abroad trying to give the impression 
that Charykov had exceeded his instructions in extendmg 
private conversations into official negotiations. In J^Iarc h. 
191 2, Charyko v was recalled and replaced at Const ant mople 
by Giers. So ended Izvolski’s third effort to open the 
Straits. 

Izvolski stiU entertained some forlorn hopes that he 
might use de Selves’ answer of January 4, 1912, as a basis 
for securing future French assent to his favorite project. 
M. Poincare would have us believe that the Russian 

5 28Marschall to Bethinanu, Dec 6. 1911, GP, XXX, 218 

129 Pans, ^Satln, Dec 9. 1911, GP, XXX, 23311. 245 H In passing 
through Berlin t^^o dav«s later Sazonov told Bethmann that the interview 
was authrntic, GP, XXX, 234, 239 

130 Poincare, I, 344 ff. 
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Ambassador was “entirely satisfied’’ with the attitude of 
France. But he gives this impression by quoting merely 
three sentences out of a letter of Izvolski to Neratov, the 
whole tenor of the rest of the letter, however, indicates that 
Izvolski was really sadly disappointed, was trying to put 
the best face on his failure, and was merely advising 
Neratov to accept the French answer because there was no 
present prospect of getting a more satisfactory one. As a 
matter of fact, Izvolski was almost as bitterly disappointed 
over this fiasco as over that of 1908, only he could not voice 
aloud his dissatisfaction at France and England, who were 
chiefly to blame, as he had done after 1908 against Austria; 
France and England were fellow members of the Triple 
Entente, whereas Austria belonged to the rival group. He 
seems to have come to the conclusion after this that there 
were only two ways to open the Straits, cither by pounc- 
ing upon them in time of peace, or as the result of a general 
European war On several occasions Vjetween 1912 and 
1914 Russian Ministerial Councils seriously considered the 
first alternative only to abandon it as impractical So there 
was left only the second alternative, a general European 
war. To prepare for this Izvolski worked persistently and 
consistently during the two following yeans, and. when at 
last it suddenly burst forth, was said to have claimed 
exultingly “C’cst ma guerre''’ 

RUSSIA AND THE BAUKAN LEAGUE 

Five centuries of Turkish oppression, combined with 
the rising tide of nationalism in the nineteenth century, 
had inspired the Christian peoples of the Balkans wuth a 
passion for national unity and independence. By the year 
1911, owing to the progressive decay of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, long steps had already been made toward the realiza- 
tion of their ardent hopes. Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania had been constituted into independent kingdoms 
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But there were thousands of Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians and 
Rumanians, not to mention Macedonians and Albanians, 
still living under the foreign rule of Turkey or Austria. 
They, too, longed to be liberated and united with their 
brothers in the independent kingdoms. The supposedly 
democratic revolution in Turkey, and Austria’s annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908, for a moment seemed to 
indicate that these two States were showing signs of reju- 
venation and that the day of Slav liberation was likely to 
be delayed But the impractical ideals of the Young Turks 
and their foolish disregard of traditional rights and preju- 
dices only resulted in antagonizing more completely the 
non-Turkish elements, and in weakening still further the 
decaying Empire wdiich Abdul Hamid’s skill and ruthless 
methods had managed to preserve The Tripolitan War 
gave it another staggering blow, and led directly to the 
formation of the Balkan League, wdiich finally drove the 
Turks almost completely from Europe. This natural am- 
bition of the Balkan States, to liberate and annex their 
brothers under alien rule, was the mam cause of the Balkan 
League, but it is doubtful whether it could have been 
formed except for the very active part taken by MM. 
Hartw ig and Nekliudov, the Russian Ministers at Belgrade 
and Sofia. 

During the early months of the Tripolitan War various 
Russian representatives were pursuing three quite different 
Balkan iiolicies — a striking example of lack of unity and 
disciiiline in the Russian diplomatic service. They all 
wanted to take advantage of Turkey's difficulties with Italy 
to strengthen Russia’s position in the Balkans and in 
Europe, but they had altogether different ideas of how this 
must be done. Izvolski, with the cooperation of Neratov 
and Charykov, had tried to open the Straits to Russian 
warships, and had failed. Meanwhile Charykov, on his own 
initiative, had at the same tune been renewing his efforts 
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for the formation of a Balkan League of which Turkey ( ! ) 
should be a member. He had offered his “good ofiBces” to 
Said Pasha and Hassim Bey to bring about close relations 
between Constantinople, Sofia and Belgrade. Such a league 
might be used to preserve the status quo in the Balkans, 
and to support Russia in a war against Austria. It would 
i-educe Turkey to a kind of vassalage to Russia, because 
;Turkey would be dependent on Russia for protection from 
^he Balkan States.'^‘ But Charykov’s fantastic idea had 
not the slightest chance of being realized It was at the 
antipodes of Russia’s traditional policy, which was to push 
the Balkan States against Turkey. It was regarded with 
suspicion by the Turks. And it was anathema to the 
Slavs of the Balkans.*^^ It ended v/ith Charykov’s dis- 

i3lMFR,pp 531-535, LN, II, 460-465, GP.XXVII, 159tf, 171 ft , 
XXX, 205, 218 

132 Hartwig to Neratov, Oct 23/Nov 5, 1911, Krnsnyt Arkhv, 1925, 
VUI, 4511 “The affair of the famous Balkan Fcdi'ration under the 
supremacy of the Ottoman Empire is up aeam En rv time Turkey finds 
herself m some external troubles, this politioal coiubiniition tomes up for 
consideration among those few romammg European diplomatists, 
politicians, and publicists who are still wont to believe m Turkey’s 
regeneration But it is mterestmg to raise the question What is the 
attitude of the Balkan States themselves? 

“The passionate sermons about the importance to the Slav-s of an 
alliance with Turkey seem to carry very little conviction wtth them; 
under certain conditions, particularly under pressure from Russia, they 
might not refuse to start on this road, not, however, because they would 
expect any great benefits from Turkey’s friendship, but exclusively for 
the sake of gaming a respite from the tioublos chronically rising in the 
Balkans, to gam time, and gradually gaming strength, when the favorable 
moment should arise, to square up accounts with their ancient enemy 
The Slavs can have no other point of view on the Federation. . 

“In my opinion Russia should pursue two clear, quite definite, final 
aims (1) to make easier for the Slav nations, called by her into an 
independent existence, the attainment of their sacred ideals, which means 
an amicable division amongst them of all Turkish possessions on the 
Balkan Peninsula, and (2) to accomplish her own century-old problem — 
the planting of a firm foot on the shores of the Bosphorus at the gates 
to the ‘Russian Lake ’ 

“The Serbian Government would consider it extremely dangerous to 
approach the Turks now with any offers of alliance such as Hofmeister 
Charykov urged upon the Serbian Minister to Turkey Every favor 
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missal in March, 1912, just at the moment a very different 
kind of Balkan League was actually being signed. 

While the policies of Izvolski and Charykov were 
doomed to failure, a third policy, ardently pursued by 
Hartwig and Nekliudov in Belgrade and Sofia, ripened into 
success. They aimed at the formation of a Balkan Slav 
Leagu e under Russian patronage, nominally for the preser- 
vation of the statwi quo, but capable of being directed 
against Turkey or Austria. Active Russian efforts to create 
such a league had been made from time to time ever since 
the Young Turk Revolution and the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia in 1008. But they had all failed, owing in large 
part to the inherent hatred and jealousy of Serbia and 
Bulgaria toward one another, and to the distrust wuth which 
the w’lly King of Bulgaria was regarded by everybody, 
including even his own ministers The idea of a Slav Balkan 
League w^as galvanized into life again by the new's of Italy’s 
war on Turkey in September, 1911. 

M. Geshov, the Bulgarian Premier and Alinister of 
Foreign Affairs at the tune, has given a dramatic and au- 
thentic narrative of his part — how he heard the news of 
the Tripolitan War at Vichy, hurried home to Sofia via 
Paris and Vienna, having interviews with de Selves and 
Aehrenthal, returned to Vienna for secret conferences with 
King Ferdinand anti with Milovanovitch of Serbia, and 
finally, in a three-hours’ talk betw'een stations in a railway 
compartment outlined a Balkan Agreement to him. It was 
in the course of this interview, after they had touched upon 

seeking step of the Serbians m Constantinople would lne^ itably arouse 
distrust m Sofia and injme the prospects of the Serbo-Bulganan Agree- 
ment, which by its political imuortance wdl open a new era m the 
history of tlie Slavs ” 

lassicbert-Schreinor. pp 273-281, 304-316, GP, XXVIT, 155-194; 
Bogjtchcvitch, 28 ff, 113 fiF 

E GuechoflF, L’Alliance Balkamquf^, Pans, 1915, pp 14-63 This 
book contains much the same mateiial as I E Guechoff, La Gen^se de la 
Guerre Monduile la Debacle de VAlhance Balkanique, Bemc, 1919 
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the thorny question of the future division of Macedonia 
that the Serbian Premier exclaimed 

Ah! Yes! If, at the same time with the liquidation of 
Turkey, the disintegration of Austria could take place, the 
solution would be enormously simplified Serbia would get 
Bosnia and Hcizegovma, as Rjimania would get Transyl- 
vania, and we should not have to fear the intervention 
of Rumania in our war with Turkey’®^ 

But M. Geshov’s narrative fells relatively little of the 
part played by Russia in the long and difficult negotiations 
which followed This can now be traced in detail in the 
correspondence of Hartwig and Xckhudov witli Noratov 
at St. Petersburg.^''" These tv\o Russian Ministers at Bel- 
grade and Sofia worked indefatigably to smooth out the 
mutual jealousies and suspicions of the Serbian and Bul- 
garian Ministers toward one another, and to help them in 
the almost superhuman task of reaching an agreement as 
to the division of spoils to be conquered from Turkey. At 
the same time they kept Neralov fully informed of each 
step forward in the negotiations Finally, on March 13, 
1912, Serbia and Bulgaiia agreed on a Treaty and signed it 
By this Treaty of March 13, 1912, Serbia and liulgaria 
mutually guaranteed each other’s territory and mdepen 
dence, and agreed to support one another in case any of the 
Great Powers should attempt to acquire by force, even 
temporarily, any territory in the Balkans This protected 
Serbia against any attempts of Au.stna to reoccupy the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar or to seize the parts of Macedonia 
and Albania coveted by Serbia Serbia hail hoped in the 
early negotiations that the alliance would be primarily 
directed against Austria. But Bulgaria had little interest 

ISB Gu^choff, L’ Alliance Balkamque, p 27 

Krasnyi Arkhiv, VIII, 1-48, IX, 1-22 (192.')) \ NckKiitofl, Dip- 

lomatic Reminiscences (London, 1920), pp 39 ff, 51 ff, gives only a very 
brief account 
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in seeing Serbia acquire Bosnia and Herzegovina or other 
Hapsburg territory. King Ferdinand’s eye was directed 
primarily toward Macedonia, Thrace, and even perhaps 
Constantinople; he therefore wished the new alliance di- 
rected against Turkey. Accordingly, a secret annex pro- 
vided that if disorders broke out in Turkey and the status 
qim in the Balkans was threatened, Serbia and Bulgaria 
would enter into an exchange of views for joint military 
action. If Jlus.sia had no objections to their plan of action, 
the two Balkan Allies would then carry on military opera- 
tions as agreed, any flispute which might arise was to be 
referred to the Tsar for arbitration, and his decision was 
to be binding A detailed statement set forth the division 
of the spoils to be acquired in Macedonia from Turkey, and 
provided among other things that Serbia should lay no 
claim to territory in the direction of Salonica south of a line 
from Mt Golem to Lake Ochrida.*^^ 

On taking charge of the Foreign OfiBce again at the be- 
ginning of 1912, M. Sazonov found the Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty well on the way to completion. Negotiated daring 
his absence, and containing a clause for rigid secrecy, he 
did not know whether he ought to inform the other mem- 
bers of the Triple Entente of it. Though professmg to 
preserve the status quo, and giving Russia a kind of veto 
on making war (at least so he said), he appears to have 
realized that it might easily encourage the Balkan States 
to a war which m turn might involve Russia and her PVench 
Ally. For a moment in February, 1912, he apparently 
thought of engaging France in a full discussion of the new 


137 The texts of the Balkan Treaties and Military Con\entions are 
printed bv Giieihoff, L' Alliance Balkamqvr, pp 191-234, by [George 
Voiiiig], iXalwnahitm and Il'or in the .Vior East (.London, 1915), pp 387- 
428, and b\ IS Riidei J La Qucs.lion Btdgarc et Ics Etats Balkaniques 
(Sofia, 1919), pp 171 ff, including maps and documents on the later 
dispute o\er Macedonia For a recent keen appreciation of the treaties 
■ee Dickinson, p 308 ff 
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aspect of the Balkan problem. He drew up a questionnaire 
as a basis of discussion, what should France and Russia 
do in case of an internal Turkish revolution, an Austrian 
attack on Albania or the Sanjak, or an outbreak of war 
between Turkey and one of the Balkan states? He showed 
it to M. Georges Louis. But the French Ambassador was 
again exceedingly cautious and saw great dangers ahead. 
“These are the greatest questions,” he wrote M. Poincare, 
“with which Russia can face her ally.” “It would be better 
for us to consent to discuss them in academic conversations, 
than to risk being drawn along in Russia’s wake by the 
rapidity of events, without being able to discuss either her 
action or to set forth our conditions. . . . For M. Sazonov 
as for M. Izvolski, it is neither in China nor in Persia, but in 
the Balkans that Russia will direct at present her principal 
political effort.” 

Observing M. Georges Louis’ extreme reserve, and aware 
of Izvolski’s failure to nail Prance down to support an open- 
ing of the S.traits, Sazonov drew back, and contented him- 
self with merely informing France and England of the ex- 
istence of a Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, but not of its details 
and potentially aggres.sive character.’'** He did not bring 
up again for discussion his questwnnahe , and evaded all 
French efforts to draw him out as to what he had had in 
mind.’^" 

It was not until Poincare visited St. Petersburg in 
August, 1912, that he learned for the first time the__fijll 
text of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, and exclaimed in alarm : 
“Mais e’est Id urve convention de guerre f,” exactly the ex- 
pression which Nekliudov had used when forwarding the 
document to St. Petersburg. M. Poincare was indignant 

188 Louis to Poincare, Feb 15 and 21, 1912, Judet, Oeorges Louie, p 
174 f 

1 S 0 Sazonov to the Russian Ambassadors in Pans and London, Mar. 
3Q, 1912, Siebert-Schreiner, p 339 

i^oPoincar^, II, 24-60 
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that the details of a treaty, likely to lead to war in the i 
Balkans and arranged under Russia’s patronage, had been 
so long withheld from France by her Ally. As he noted j 
at the time: 

I (lid not conceal from him [Sazonov] that I could not 
well explain to myself why tlic>e documents had not been 
communicated to France by Rus&ia . The Treaty con- 
tains the gciin not only of a war against Turkey, but a war 
against Austria It establishes further the hegemony of 
Russia over the Slav Kingdoms, because Russia is made 
the arbiter in all questions. I observed to M Sazonov that 
this convention did not correspond m any way to the 
definition of it which had been given to me; that it is, 
strictly speaking a convention for war, and that it not only 
reveals mental rercr\ations on the part of the Serbs and 
Bulgarians, but that it is also to be feared lest their hopes 
appear to be encouraged by Russia, and that the eventual 
partition will jirove a bait to their covetousness 

Nothing better characterizes the Serbo-Bulga/ian Treaty 
than these words of tho French Premier, unless it be what 
he himself said a week after the outbreak of the Balkan 
War: 


It is certain that she [Russia] knew all about [the 
Scrbo-Bulganan Treaty], and, far from protesting against 
it she saw in this diplomatic document a means of assuring 
her hegemony in the Balkans She perceives today that it is 
too late to wipe out the movement which she has called 
fortii, and, as I said to MM. Sazonov and Izvolski, she is ^ 
trying to put on the brakes, but it is she who started the 
motor 

HI Note by Poincare of his conversation with Sazonov in August, 
1912; Afaxn’s Halkamqiies, I, 38, 111 ft Poincare, II, H4£f For Sazonov's 
report to the Tsar of this same conversation see MFJl.. p 255 S , LN., 

II, 338 £f, see also Juilet, 178-203, ami Sazonov 's recent account in his 
memoirs FaKjtd Yearn, p 52 ff 

i4zPoiiioar£ to P Cambon, Oct 15, 1912, Affaires Balkanumes I, 112. 
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THE BALKAN DANGER AND THE POWERS IN 1912 

Though M. Poincare, with his characteristic quickness 
and accuracy of judgment, was quite correct in his view 
of the dangers latent in the Serbo-Bulganan Treaty, he 
and M. Sazonov took no immediate steps to consult with 
, the Powers to avert an outbreak of v ar in the Balkans. He 
I merely told M. Sazonov that public opinion in France would 
not allow the French Government to take up arms for 
Russia over a purely Balkan question — so long as Germany 
did not uitervene. In this latter case, Russia “could cer- 
tainly count on France for the accomplishment of her exact 
and entire obligations” as an ally. He confidentially in- 
formed Sazonov of the secret Anglo-French “verbal agree- 
ment in virtue of which England has declared hcr.«elf ready 
to aid France with all her naval and military forces in case 
af a German attack ” He discussed the new Franco- 
Russian Naval Convention, and urged Sazonov to try to 
make a similar convention with Sir Edward Grey for the 
cooperative action of the Rus.sian and English navies In 
fact, aside from his brief comment of warning on hearing 
the terms of the Serbo-Bulganan Treaty and some discus- 
sion of an Austrian peace projiosal, \irtuully all of his con- 
versations during his stay in Russia from August 9tli to Kith 
were devoted to strengthening the bonds of the Triple En- 
tente and securing solidarity of action between France, 
Russia and England 

After returning to France, though now' fully aware of 
the impending danger of war in the Balkans, M Poincare 
made no proposals to avert it until Rejiteniber 22. Even 
then he consulted ordy with the two other members of the 
Triple Entente, being ever anxious to preserve Entente 
solidarity and to get concerted agreement to proposals 

i^sSazonov’s report to the* Tsur. Anjz 17, 1912; MFH 255-262, 
Tj N II, 338-345, Af]<ure*< Balkant<iite’<, 1, 34-39, Pomcfiro II 99-169 
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which could then be notified to the Triple Alliance Powers 
for their acceptance or rejection. 

This tended to sharpen the division of the Great Powers 
into two hostile groups, whereas Germany, and also Sir 
Edw’ard Grey and Sazonov, for the most part, took the 
broader and wiser stand oi desiring to have the Powers act 
collectively and in concert, in order to prevent a possible 
conflict between the Triple Entente and Triple Alliance. 

At times, to be sure, M Poincare asserted his solicitude 
for collective European action. Thus, on Aug^ist 28, he 
told the German Charge d’Affaircb that “his policy aimed 
that Oie Tnjile Alliance and Triple Entente should not 
.seek to range themsch'es on opposite sides, but should work 
for the establishment of the European Concert ” This 
sounded well But did his acts correspond to bis words? 
On this same August 28 he telegraphed to London, “It seems 
to me desirable that an Entente should take place between 

14-1 M Pon\t..ircs eicat lUMsUiue on vhat mav be railed “Entente 
SolidAritv” Is stt'ii (.m jiane p.ijic of hisi own memoirs, m his mnu- 

nicrdhli' ptihlic sjuefhc', tiiui m du* dottiinenU W't pi\e a few examples 
t.ikcri mcich JH'Iji hj> wjthm the eight weeks between his visit 

to and the Fir^t Ihilkaii War lci\ing Ru-sMa, “the last words 

s[»oken ro M isazoiiu\ were fo bep him to act with England and with 
ns’ (II, 104) 1 he ummiiinupie i's''Ued to the announced that he 

and Sazonov ‘have letoKiuztd once more the Eiitentt. of the two fnendly 
and illieil ttmntruv''’’ (II, 164) Ri** lepK of August 22 to Berchtold's pro- 
povil fo! jire'M.'iv mg iHace makes the ieM.'ivation 'It gotss without saving 
tint wc ^hall anive at an agiecment in concert wuh Ru^sla and Eng- 
1 ind “ (II, 176) On Sept 1, eonconung further communications from 
BiTchtold, “I "liall evimme thuu with England and Ruc-mu,” and he 
instructed the French Amba‘i''ador at Vienmi “Ilcneeforth >ou can 
evifresv^ us vour Jle^^o^Ial opinion that the French Government firmly 
att'JchtTl to the Tuple Entente, doe^ not aim at anv exclusive interests 
m the hu'*t, anti that thr Cftoix rafton of all the Foicers seemi, to li ncccs- 
sary for tiu 'solution oj tin Halknn Fiohhw" (II. 184) It is seldom that 
M Foindiie ventures to put into one sentence two such essentially con- 
tnichctorv ]*hia>es as “hrmlv attached to the Trii>le Entente” and the 
words wluih ho now italicuos m his apofo(ruj, but which he did not 
italirire in 1912 Ai Poincare then a«ks a rhetorical question which the 
reader itiay answi'r for himself *‘^Va^ it posjsible to take at the begm- 
'ling of the crisis a nuuv clear and a more pacific position?” (II IS4). 

URGP, \XXIII, 79, c/ Poincare, II, 181 
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Francp, England and Russia so that completely harmonioua 
advice can be given at the Sublime Porte.” Two days 
later he emphasized both at London and St. Petersburg: 
“It remains understood that the concert of the three 
[Entente] Powers is necessary for every collective 
action.” 

In contrast to Poincare’s policy of “Entente Solidjirity,” 
Count Berchtold proposed on August 13 that all the Great 
Powers enter collectively into a discussion, with a view to 
securing reforms from Turkey and restraining the Balkan 
States from disturbing the status guo.“* Count Berchtold 
was thus the first of the European diplomatists to propose 
collective European action in view of the increasing tension 
between Turkey and the Balkan States, although he had no 
such definite knowledge of the explosive material hidden in 
the secret Balkan Treaties as had Sazonov and Poincare. 
He acted without first consulting his owui Ally, and, at first 
sight, one is inclined to praise him for taking a statesman- 
like stand, in favor of preserving peace by the Concert of 
Europe.*"'® But it appears his proposal was dictated mainly 
by a desire to “be importantj” to offset newspaper criticisms 
of his indolent do-nothing methods, and to seem to take the 
mitiative in the Balkan Problem before Sazonov and Poin- 
care should announce something from St. Petersburg.*®® 
Moreover, Berchtold’s proposal was so vague, both in its 
wordmg and in his own mind, that it did not commend itself 

!*• Affoires Balkamques, I, 45 

Affavres Balkaruques, I, 50f In this caso, thotiRh not always. Sir 
Edward Grey and M Sazonov agreed with him in ptaiinK ‘'Entente Soli- 
darity” ahead of the ‘‘Concert of Euroj«- ” 

*** Affaires Balkamques, I, 34 ff , G P , XXXIII, 47 ff 
149 Fabre-Luce, La Vicloire, Pans, 1924, p 165, takes M Pomcari 
severely to task for declining “the first part of those proposals” of 
Berchtold Poincare’s reply {II, 160 II) to Fabre-Luce is not ju-st, he 
talks about a different stage m the Berchtold proposals 

380 GP, XXXIII, 50 f, 61 f, 89 ff, 99. Kiderlen contemptuously 
speaks of Berchtold’s Wtchtu/lueret as “stimng up much dust," but 
OB unnractical. 

♦ 
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to any of the Powers, and was later pushed aside when M. 
Poincare took the initiative out of Count Berchtold’s 
hands. 

During mid-summer Sazonov had been very optimistic, 
trusting perhaps too confidently to the power of veto which 
he says the Balkan Treaty gave him; he thought he could 
restrain his proteges from a war which he probably wished 
at this time to avoid. But by Septeinhier 17, the news of 
Turkish atrocities and Bulgarian war excitement became so 
alarming, that he suddenly became frightened. He there- 
fore made a suggestion to all the Powers, “not as a rival 
but as a supplementary action ’ to that of Berchtold, that 
the Powers should atlvise Turkey to make immediate re- 
forms in Macedonia As quick action seemed urgent to 
prevent the Bulgarians taking thmgs into their own hands 
in iMacedoiiia, Sazonov gave his advice to Turkey imme- 
diately, without waiting to hear from his Entente friends. 
But his proposal had no effective results for several reasons: 
Sir Edward Grey did not want to put pressure on the Turks; 
Poincare did not wish to act except m cooperation with 
England, and Germany, after past experiences, had little 
confidence m the success of any reforms by the Turks in 
Macedonia. ‘’'’- 

Finally, on September 22, M. Poincare took the initia- 
tive by projiosmg to England and Russia a formula for 
restraining the Balkan Powers, which the Triple Entente 
should agree upon and then present to Germany and Aus- 
tria for acceptance. Izvolski told him that he feared that 
this procedure would not receive the assent of Sazonov nor 
of England, “because it emphasized the division of Europe 
into two groups.” M. Poincare replied that it could be kept 

151 MFR, p 276, LN. II. .'HT. SIicm', II, 253. GP. XXXllI, 
106 fl ; Affatnit BalKanujim , I, 58 

16a Pojncar^, II, ^18£f ; Affaires BalkamqueSf I, 58f.; GJ* XXXIII, 

loeff. 
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secret,*®* and, after some modifications to please England 
and Russia, secured an accord with them: the Entente 
Powers were to invite Germany and Austria to agree to join 
in advising the Balkan States not to disturb the peace, and 
warning them that, even if they broke it, they would not 
be allowed to make territorial gains. On September 28, 
M. Jules Cambon broached the subject to M Kiflcrlen- 
Wachter at Berlin and found a cordial reception. The only 
remaining question seemed to be who should assume the 
ungrateful office of making the announcement to the Balkan 
State.s. M. Kiderlen suggested that Russia and Austria 
should act in the name of the Great Powens, and his sug- 
gestion was adopted. But there were further delays due to 
objections raised by Russia and England On October 7, 
the assent of all the Great Powers vi as finally secured, and 
the next day Russia and Austria ishiied tlu' agreeil warning 
to the now highly excited Balkan States It was tCK) late. 
On this very day, October 8, Montenegro declared war on 
Turkey and was speedily joined by the other Balkan Allies. 

THE BALKAN W'AKS OF 191 2-11)1.8 

In an outline of Balkan Problems from 1907 to 1914 it 
is obviously unpossible to enter into all the complicated 
kaleidoscopic questions which now arose between the Great 
Powers and between the Balkan State.s themselves. Any 
adequate treatment of them would fill a book in itself. The 
Balkan Wars therefore must be dealt w ith very briefly here. 

\Mien Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece joined Montenegro 
in war upon Turkey in October, 1912, they quickly aston- 
ished themselves and the wmrld by the rjypidity and com- 

153 Poincare to P Cambon. Sept 22, 1912, Affanc', Balkaniqucs, I, 
61 In his memoirs (II, 214(1 ) M Poincare omits to mention hi.s own 
advocacy of concealment, but notes that Sazonov urncd that tlie ttireo 
Entente Powers should concert measures in secret 

Affaires BalkamqiteSf I, 63-104, G.P, XXXIII, 133-181; Pomcar6 
n, 210-249 
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pleteness of tlieir victories. The Greeks occupied Salonica; 
the Bulgarians marched victoriously to the defensive forts 
outside Constantinople; and the Serbians swept over the 
whole upper valley of the Vardar, the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, 
and the northern part of Albania. This gave them at last 
an outlet on the .Adriatic. Only the Turkish fortresses of 
Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari held out against the vic- 
torious allies 

The Serbians were greatly elated by these conquests 
which doubled their territory and seemed to foreshadow 
the possibility of the early realization of their “Greater 
Serbia” ambitions at Austria’s expense They were actively 
encouraged by Hartwig, the Russian Minister at Belgrade. 
He was said to have declared to his Rumanian colleague 
that Serbia could not jiossibly renounce her outlet on the 
Adriatic; Serbia must be the Slavic advance-post in the 
Balkans, and must annex Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the , 
South Slav districts of Hungary; Rumania, he hinted, had 
bettei look out for her interests in the same way and annex 
Transylvania When this was called to Sazonov’s attention, 
he denied emphatically that Hartwig could have made such 
remarks, but a little later admitted that “Hartwig has great 
sympathy^ fur the Slav cause, is of a passionate character 
and perhaps lets himself be carried away^ occasionally by 
his Slavophil syni[)al hies ” But there was little doubt 

150 Cl P, XXXIII. .319, 388 439 HurtwiK, in hi« zeal for the Pan- 
Slav ciin-e, verv I'nilulitv ni'ide the roniaiks .ittnhiited to him There 
arc mdication-i tli.il lie often went bevoud his instructions and was danger- 
ously indi'crcct Cf Nckliiidov Diplomattr fti iniiiisccnccs, pp 47 ff 
E\en Izvol.ski no« catnphuned of “the eoimction which is enrooted here 
[in Paris], as in London, that Hartwig is aetiiig ,st Belgrade contrary 
to the instructions which he receiees I cannot conceal from you 

that Poincare i.s firmly rnn\ meed tliat Hartwig. who has known how to 
acquire a gn-at influence at Uelgrade is not making any use of it at all 
to make the Serbians wi-e and film," Izeolski to Siizonov, Nov. 21, 
1912, LN, I 3.71-352 M Oeiirges Louis h.id no doubt that Hartwig 
was encouiagiiig Serbia against Aii.slria, on Nov 18 he reported another 
remark of Hartwig’s on the Balkan victories “The affair of Turkey 
l£ settled Now it is the turn of Austria.” Jude.t. 200-201 
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that Russia was energetically supporting the Serbian claim 
to_ Northern Albania and ports on the Adriatic Reports 
came from St. Petersburg that the Pan-Slav and militarist 
party of the Grand Dukes was using pressure upon the 
peace-lovmg Tsar to resort to war, if necessary, on Serbia’s 
behalf.^®* 

To Austria and Italy, as well as to the Albanians them- 
selves, the extraordinary and unexpected victories of the 
Serbians were most unwelcome. Though the Albanians, 
numbering less than two million, were still in a relatively 
primitive state of civilization, and divided into hostile 
quarreling groups of varying religious affiliations — 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Mohammedan — they 
scouted the idea of coming under the rule of the Serbians. 
They had no mind to exchange the Turkish for a Serbian 
yoke.^®^ Though Albania could not look back to a great 
historic past, like Greece under Pericles, or like Serbia and 
Bulgaria m the later Middle Ages, the more intelligent 
Albanian chieftains now desired an independent, or at 
least an autonomous, Albanian State When the Serbian 
and Greek armies overran their territory and threatened 
their independence, Ismael Kemal saved the situation by 
hastily calling an assembly of representative chieftains from 
all parts of Albania. On November 28, 1912, the national 
flag, the black double-headed eagle of Scanderbeg on a 
blood-red ground, was hoisted over Valona, and Albania’s 
iridqpendence and neutrality was proclaimed. This was 
done with the approval of Austria and Italy. 

Both Austria and Italy urged the establishment of an 
Albanian State, though under tlifferent forms and for differ- 
ent reasons. Allies, yet rivals, both were in favor of creat- 
ing Albania as a means of excluding Serbia from the Adri- 

loe gF , XXXIII, 335 1 , 383 ff. 

1B7 Conrad, II, 157 ff.. Ill, 66 ff . 101 ff ; and M Edith Durham, High 
Albania (1909), The Struggle for Scutari (1914), and Twenty Years of 
Balkan Tangle (1920) 
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atic, which both aspired to dominate. But both were ex- 
tremely jealous and suspicious of each other Both had 
sought secret support from Russia for the exclusion of the 
other from all influence in Albania — Austria by Goluchow- 
ski’s exchange of notes with Muraview m 1897, and Italy 
by the secret Racconigi Agreement of October, 1909, as has 
been indicated above. These two jealous Powers differed, 
however, as to the details of the desired Albanian princi- 
pabty Austria wanted a completely independent Albania, 
cither under a native chieftain, or under some other ruler 
whom Austria could more or less control and influence. 
8he hoped to find in a newly created Albania an ally against 
Serbia on the east and a check upon^taly on the west. 
Austria therefore desired that the new state be as strong 
as possililc, and that it should include Ipek, Djakovo, Di^a, 
and Pii/Teii, as well as Scutari and Janina. “An Albania 
without Scutari, Janina, and Prizren, would be a body 
without a heart and stomach ’’ An .\lbania of such size 
and strength as Austria desu'cd would deprive Serbia of part 
of the fruits of her unexpected victories, and also tend to 
check the dangerous “Greater Serbia” movement in the 
future. 

Italy, on the other hand, did not want too strong an 
AlbaJiia, where Italy had political, commercial, and military 
ambitions Italy wanted to control the harbor of Valona, 
build a railway across the mountains to Salonica, and check 
the northern advance of Greek influence In possession 
of Bniuiisi on one shore of the Adriatic, and in control of 
the Albanian coast on the other. Italy aspired virtually to 
close up the Adriatic into an Italian lake. Italy was satis- 
fied merely to have the Serbians shut out from the egast. 
Rather than give Albania wide frontiers and a prin ce w^ ho 
might bu under Austrian influence, Italy preferred leaving 

158 Reiiort of an Austrian expert on Albania in Jimuarj', 1913, Conrad, 
HI. fi9 
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the region under nominal Turkish suzerainty, with a gov- 
ernor appointed by the Great Powers and assisted by a 
gendarmene under Swedish, Spanish, Swiss, or Belgian offi- 
cers. Italy foresaw, as proved to be the case, that e w'eak 
Albania under the joint direction of the Great Powers w'ould 
be far more favorable to Italian interests, than a strong 
independent Albania under Austrian influence, because in 
Balkan questions, the grouping of the Great Powers tended 
to be 4-2 or even 5-1 against Austria — after the Racconigi 
Agreement Ita^V inclined more and more to llie Entente, 
and Germany often sided with the Entente wlien she con- 
sidered Austria’s Balkan policy to be dangerously aggressive 
By the end of November, this Albanian question, to- 
gether with all the other rivaliies and suspicions which 
had been accentuated by the Balkan War, began senou.sly 
ito threaten the peace of Europe Russia, in spite of some 
wavering on Sazonov's part, inclined to back the Scrbiuus 
in their actual possession of Northern Albania, and .Austria 
and Italy were determined to support the Albanian chief 
tains in their opposition to Serbia Russia began mobiliz- 
ing part of her forces against Austiia Austria had already 
made preparations for war against Serbia, and was believed 
to have mobilized three army corps in Galicia against 
Russia. On December 7, Conrad, the head of the Austrian 
militarist group, was reappointed to his old position as 
Chief of Staff. Russia, how'ever, drew' back when the risk 
of war became imminent. Poincare, who had warned 
Russia from a too risky support of Serbia on his visit to 
Russia, before the Balkan Allies had won their great vic- 
tories, now encouraged Russia to take a stiff stand. He saw 
that the new Balkan Alliance was virtually equivalent in 
strength to a Great Power. With this on the side of Russia, 
the prospects were highly favorable for French revanche, 
if Austria should attack Russia, and thus involve France 
and Germany in a general war. He counted on Italy’s 
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doubtful loyalty to the Triple Alliance, and he hoped for 
England’s armed support to the Triple Entente, in view of 
the exchange of notes which had just taken place between 
Paul (’ambon and Sir Edward Grey in London. 

Peace between the Great Powers, however, was pre- 
served, thanks largely to efforts of the English and German >. 
Governments. Concc,s.sions were made on all sides. On 
December IG. the I^ondon Conference of Ambassadors ac- 
cepted Sir Edward Giey’s compromise proposal for an inde- 
pendent Albania whose boundaries were to be determined 
later. 

Like most compromnses, this satisfied neither of the two 
states most directly interested in the fate of the unhappy 
little country Serbia felt very bitterly at being deprived 
of the fruits of her Mctones and her long hoped-for eco- 
nomic outlet on the .Adriatic. Deprived by the Great 
Powers of tcintory which .she had expected to get in this 
flireclion, Serbia quite naturally felt she had a right to ask 
Bulgai'ia to reuse the terms of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, 
and to give lier some of Macedonia south of the line from 
Alt Golem to Lake Ochiida. Bulgaria refused. This 
eventually led to the second Balkan War, when Bulgaria » 
made her sudden treacherous attack upon Serbia at the end^ 
of June, 1913 

.Austria also complained bitterly that neaily everything 
which occurred in connection with .Albania in the months 
following the adoption of Sir Edw’ard Grey’s proposal was 
done in opposition to her wishes ami was prejiulicial to her 
interests. This wms either because the majority of the 
Conference took sides against her in favor of Serbia, Russia, 
and Italy; or because the Serbians and Montenegiuns acted 
in defiance of the decisions of the Powers, by placing faits 
acconiplis before the Conference, which the latter w^as un- 
willing or unable to remedy. The most notorious and gro- 
tesque case of the kind w'as the way in which King Nicho- 
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las of Montenegro snapped his fingers in the face of the 
Powers and their international fleet and continued the siege 
of Scutari, which the Conference had assigned to Albania. 
On the other hand, Ipek, Djakova, Dibra, and Prizren were 
not included wdthin the boundaries of the new state. This 
meant, according to Austria’s contention, that something 
like half a million Albanians, forming a compact group 
within the watershed which constitutes the natural geo- 
graphical boundary of Albania, were to be left to the mercy 
ot Serbian and Montenegrin troops. In the south, Greece 
demanded that the boundary be drawn in such a way that 
the Greek Orthodox Albanians would be assigned to her. 
Conrad, the Austrian Chief of Staff, wanted to compel 
Greece to abandon these claims on Southern Albania, either 
by diplomatic action, or by a joint Austro-Italian show of 
force. But here Austria met with opposition from her own 
AUy. 

Although tlie Albanian compromise averted the danger 
of an immediate war between the Great Powers, it remained 
a highly disturbing factor in Balkan politics until it dis- 
appeared into relative insignificance at the outbreak of tlie 
World War. It was indirectly the cause of the fratricidal 
Serbo-Bulgarian conflict of June, 1913, and it led to a new 
Austro-Serbian crisis in the follow ing November. 

When Bulgaria suddenly attacked Serbia in the quarrel 
over Macedonia, and started the Second Balkan War (June 
30-August 10, 1913), she was speedily crushed Rumania 
and Greece seized the favorable opportunity to settle their 
grievances against her by joining forces with Serbia. Even 
Turkey: xetyrned to the attack to recover the Thracian 
territory which she had just lost. Attacked on four sides, 
and already exhausted by her efforts during the First Bal- 
kan War, Bulgaria was quickly forced to beg for peace and 
sign the Treaty of Bur.hnrest, This deprived her of a large 
part of her recent conquests from Turkey and some of her 
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own former territory which was ceded to Rumania. It 
increased the jiower of her Balkan rivals, and left her iso- 
lated and einlntteied. Henceforth she was eager to gain 
the support of Au'itria or Ru.ssia — whichever offered her 
the best prospect of overthrowing the Bucharest Treaty. 
But she liad forfeited the confidence of everj- one Russia 
hesitated to ally with her for fear of antagonizing Serbia, 
and Austria hesitated similarly for fear of offending 
Rumania 

Serbia came out of the Balkan Wars greatly increased in 
power and jirestige, and fired w ith a renewed self-confidence 
and determination to realize her ambition of a “Greater 
Serbia ” She hail nearly doubled her territory, and in- 
creased her population from three to nearly four and a half 
millions. To be sure the newly acquired districts in Mace- 
donia were predominantly Bulgarian in character, and 
would therefore piescnt a difficult problem of assimilation 
and administration as Serbia’s first task of the future. But 
her acquLsition of part of Novi Bazar and the upper Vardar 
valley, and her running frontier with Montenegro, would 
enable her effectively to bar the progress of Austria toward 
Salonica. Together these two Slav states partially sur- 
rounded the .Austiian provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovma. 
There were soon rumors that Serbia and Montenegro might 
merge together, as the first step in the formation of “Greater 
Serbia.’’ Tlio next step would be to take Bosnia. Herzego- 
vina, Dalmatia, and the other South Slav districts belonging 
to Austria-Hungary. 

These dangerous and reckless territorial ambitions, 
which were taking stronger and stronger hold of all Serbians, 
even of their greatest leader and FYirae Minister, M. 
Pashitch, are reflected in the remark which he made to his 
Greek colleague, M. Politis, as they finished dividing up the 
spoils of the Second Balkan War at the Bucharest Peace 
Conference: “The first round is won; now we must prepare 
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the second against Austria.” Even more indicative of 
his mogulomania is the statement ho made to the Serbian 
Charge d’Affaires at Berlin, whom he met a few days later 
at Marienbad: 

Already m the first Balkan War I could have let it come 
to an European war, m order to acquire Bosnia and Herze- 
govina but, as I feared that Vlc should then be forced to 
make large concessions to Bulgaria in Macedonia, 1 wanted 
first of all to secuie the possession of IMacedonia for Serbia, 
and only then to proceed to the acquisition of Bosnia 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that M. 
Pashitch intended "the second round” against Austria im- 
mediately. Cooler reflection told him that before proceed- 
uig to this, it was necessary to consolidate the gains m 
'Macedonia and to make more certain of Russian support. 
Hence his visit to Russia in January. 1914, to ask for a 
marriage alliance between the Serbian Ciown Prince and the 
Ts^’s daughter, as well as for “120,000 guns and ammu- 
nition and some few cannon, especially howitzers.”'®^ 
Although M. Pashitch was willing to await the favorable 
moment, this was not the feeling of many nationalist Serb 
youths and especially of the Serbian military ofiiceis of the 
secret “Black Hand.” Highly elated by their recent vic- 
tories, they looked forward with increasing eagerness and 
impatience to the day, so often promised by Russia, when 
the great Slav Empire of the north would be ready to help 
them m the “inevitable” struggle between Slavdom and 
Germandom, and the final creation of a “Greater Serbia” 
at the expense of the Hapsburg Empire 

159 lJo(ritchf*vit(h, 65 10*' BoKitrhe\ itfh, 65 loi jiogitchevitch, 175 

102 On May 6, 1913, Sazono\ wrote to Hartwig m Bclicrade (Deutsch- 
land Schuldjg? p 99) “Scibu*8 Pioniised Land lies m the temtorj' of 
the present Austna-HunRurv, and not there where she is now making 
efforts and where the BulKanans stand in her w'uy Under these cir- 
cumstances It IS of \itul interest to Serbia to maintain her alliance with 
Bulgaria on the one hand, and, on the other, to accomplish with steady 
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In proportion as Serbia was elated and strengthened, 
Austria felt discouraged and weakened in power and pres- 
tige by the results of the Balkan Wars. Though she had" 
taken no pari in them, and lost no territory, her position 
was seriously undermined. Her subject nationalities grew 
more restless and more accessible to subversive propaganda. 
Rumania was becoming a less reliable ally, and Serbia a 
more certain and active enemy The ever-present friction 
and distrust between Italy and Austria had been increased, 
and the danger that Austria might one day have to fight 
a war upon four fronts — Italian, Serbian, Rumanian and 
Russian — had become more threatening Realizing these 
increased dangers, the militarist partv at Vienna again seri- 
ously considered whether Austria ought not to deal at once 
vith the Greater Serbia danger.’** 

Germany’s w'arning to au.stria, july, 1913 

TVTicii Bulgaria treacherously attacked Serbia at the end 
of June, 1913, and began the short but disastrous Second 
Balkan War,’*’ Bcrchtold at first adopted a reserved “wait 

find pnticnt work tho noof'*s«:ir\' diRfoe of preparedness for the inevitable 
slrunpli of ihu futnru 'j miv works cm the' '•ido of Serbia and for the 
ruin of her enuiim’^, who ilio.uh "how oMdent signs of decay Explain 
ull this to the Serbian's’ I he u fioiu all Mdes thiit if ever any voice can 
h’i\e '1 full ctTeoi at Bclpiade, it w voiir"” For the Tsar's long encourig- 
inp inters tfw with I’.isliilch on dan 20 Feb 2. 1914, toe ibid, 130-136, 
and Bogilc hoN itc h. 170-180 For Ibirtwip’s uttiiutle se'e above, note 155 
('onrad, 111, 11 ff , 74 ff , OSff. 2.18 ff , and cspeciallv 303 ff and 

329 fT 

ici-i For the of(-iepea(ed as>rrtion thit ‘^iKstri.'i epfzed Bulpina on to 
the attack on Serbia we find no char and definite confirmation in all the 
voluminous documents which have now l>een published As earlv as 
Mav 6, from rci)orts from BuJuaria and Uilks w'lth Bulgarian officers, 
Conrad was convinced that an earlv w'ar In'tween Serbia and Bulgaria wrvS 
inovitabh', and urged Berchtold to make up his. mind to take advantage of 
It, but Berchtold hesitat(*d (Conrad. Ill 302-316) On May 26 Conrad 
Bays he heard from the Au«‘triun Military Attache in Sofia that Beroh- 
told had offered to support Bulgarin, protect her from loss of temtorv', 
and loan her monev. if Bulgana would refrain from follow'ing m the 
wake of Russia (Conrad, III, 330) . but Conrad’s own correspondence and 
frequent interviews with Bcrchtold at this time and during the following 
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and see” attitude, which accorded with his own hesitating 
nature and the wishes of Germany and Italy.**® But he did 
^ot intend to tolerate any further great increase of Serbian 
jterritory, in spite of the moderating counsels of the German 
kmbassador in Vienna. According to the latter’s despatch 
of Julyl, 1913: 

If Russia, in case of decisive Bulgarian victories, should 
intervene in favor of Serbia, they would oppose it here 
[Kaiser’s marginal comment “Unbelievable”]. To my 
question, how this would be done, Count Berehtold thought 
either by direct steps at St Pctcr--burg, or perhaps by the 
occupation of Belgrade [Kaiser- “Totally crazy, that is then 
war'”] 

Interference by Austria-Hungary without Russian provo- 

weeka contain nothing which confirms this doubtful report Neither docs 
Die Grasse Polihk, unless it be Tsc!ur>ehkv’s vague phrase on July 2 
that Berehtold ‘Veins to begin to fiar the Biilgariiiu spirits which he 
called” (G P , XXXV, 147 note) The editors of the latter declare 
(GP, XXXV, 52 note) “The Russian asfumplion that the Bulgarian 
Government was egged on to its final intransigence by Auslna-Hungarv 
finds no confirmation either in the German documents nur in the Austrian 
sources” To be sure, the nrgamcnlum ez ulrnlia is negntue and not con- 
clusive There is no doubt th.it Berehtold rejoiced at the jirospect of 
the collapse of the Balkan Le.igue formed under Russian patronage, 
though he still suffered from the illusory nightiniie that Triple Entente 
mtngues and Rumanian demands on Bulgaria for timtonal compensa- 
tions might cause its reconstitution (G P , XXXV, 7, 40, 68 f) There 
la also no doubt that Berehtold refused to Bup|iort the Russian jiroposal 
early in June, 1913, th.it the Great Powers invite the Balkan States to 
demobilize at once (G P , XXXV, 26, 41, 240, Affaires Balkamques, II, 
209ff), that he recognized the “parallehsiu of Austrian and Bulgarian 
interests” in their common ujiposition to a Greater Serbet (G P , XXXIV, 
822; XXXV, 117 f, 320, 329 f , 346 ff), and also that he was “Bul- 
garophil” to the extent of trying to bring about a peaceful arrangement 
between Rumania and Bulgaria without too great territorial concessions 
on the latter’s part (G P , XXXIV, S77ff. 843, 873 ff, XXXV, 17. 66, 
61f, 66ff, 77, 115ff) But that he positively egged Bulgaria on in her 
suicidal attack on Serbia seems not proven Had he done so, Germany 
would have been likely to have knowm of it, and some allusion would 
be found to it in the German documents, especially m the frequent 
uncomplimentary remarks which the Kaiser and his German officials 
indulged in concerning Berchtold’s diplomacy (r/ GP,, XXXV, 40, 64, 
116, 147 note, 148 note, 365, 378, XXXVI, 28-30, 32), 

MBGP, XXXV, 7f, 16ff, 62ff, 115 
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cation would only be necessary in case Serbia should win 
decisively and a “Great Serbia” threaten to arise . . I 
called the Minister’s attention to the fact that, just as Rus- 
sian intervention on behalf of Serbia might call forth counter 
action by Austria-Hungary, just so Austrian interference 
against Serbia would bring Russia to a counter action. 
Berchtold observed, “Perhaps”’®® 

Two days later Berchtold again expressed his anxieties 
to the German Ambassador, who reported to Berlin. 

Count Berchtold asked me to call on him today. The 
Minister said he considered it his duty not to leave the 
German Government in the dark as to the gravity of the 
position for the Monarchy The South Slav question, that 
IS to say, undisturbed possession of the provinces inhabited 
by South Slavs, is a vital question for the Monarchj' as 
well as for the Triple .\lliance The Monarchy’s South 
Slav piovinees could not be held if Serbia became too power- 
ful As to that, all coiniictent opinions here agree The t 
Monarchy might accordingly pos^lbly be compelled to in- 
tervene, in the event of Serbia inflicting a crushing defeat 
on Bulgaria in conjunction with Rumania and Greece, and 
anncMng tracts of country in excess of the territory' of 
Old Serbia, or something approximating to that Serbia 
cannot be loft in possession of Monastir, in any case 

To niv question, when and how he thought of inten’en- 
ing, the Minister rejilicd that it would no doubt be possible 
to find the psychological moment Naturally he could not 
say arivthing now as to the method of procedure, that would 
depend on circumstances. He thought they would have to 
begin with a diplomatic convcisation in Belgrade, which 
must be supported by military |)rcs«urc, if it led to no con- 
clusion Then, if Russia came into the arena, St. Petersburg 
would become the scene of action 

'Tlic Minister again expressed a hope that the Monarchy’s 
difficult position would be understood in Berlin. Far from 
l«« Tschirschky to FO, July 1, 1913; GP. XXXV, 115 f 
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withing to pursue an adventurous policy, or being bent 
on conquest, her only object was to safegunid ber South 
Slav possessions, winch of course included Trieste. Natur- 
ally the most acceptable solution of the question would be 
a small Serbia, defeated by the enemy, and he would very 
much prefer this to a possible occupation of Serbia by the 
Monarchy But, failing the first alternative, the Monarchy 
would be compelled to take action, in order to safeguard 
her possessions There must be no mistake as to the danger 
of a Gieat Serbian “Piedmont,” vieighing as a military fac- 
toi, on the borders of the Monarchy 

Tins telegram arrived at Berlin while Betliinaiin- 
HoUweg and Jagow, the German Secretary of State, were 
absent at Kiel at the Kaiser’s annual yachting festival, at 
which the Italian King and Queen, accompanied by their 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, San Giuhano, were also present 
Zimmermann, the Uiulei-Secietaiy at Berlin, forwaidcd the 
telegram to Kiel, with the moderating German comment: 

For the moment flicie hardly <-eeins to be anv ground 
for special nci vou•'ne^s on Vientia’s pait, hecuii^c one can 
scarcely talk as yet of the danger of a Great Serbia Our 
business should he to cxcicim' a ((uicting influence on Vienna, 
and see that she kcep.s ii-; ngularlv informed of her inten- 
tions and takes no decision.- before hearing what we have 
to say 

Meanwhile Berchtold had become increasingly nervous 
He feared that Rumania was about to fall upon Bulgaria 
and so weaken her that Serbia would have a complete vic- 
tory, and then the Greater Serbia danger would be greater 
than ever. He therefore telegraphed to the Austrian Am- 

107 TischirschVy to Bothmann, July 3, 1913, OP, XXXV 122 ff, 
previously published by Count Montpelaa in the Dputsfhe Aligpmciiie 
Zeitung of March 7, 1920 No 123, and in his Leitladen zur Knegsschuldirage 
(Berlin, 1923), p 61 f 

1«SGP, XXXV, 124, Montjrclas. 1 c, p 62 The Kaiser approved 
Ziramennann’s comment and Tschirscbky was so informed (GP, XXXV, 
125) 
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bassadors in Berlin and Rome on July 4, expressing much 
the same views as in his conversations with the German 
Ambassador quoted above, and particularly urging that 
Austria’s two allies should “make representations at Bucha- 
rest to hold off Rumania from further steps against Bul- 
garia.” ‘®'’ Bethinann refused to do this and made it clear, 
as he had often done before, that the way to prevent 
Rumania from falling upon Bulgaria was for Austria to 
exert energetic pressure at Sofia to induce King Ferdinand 
to satisfy King C'arol’s justifiable demands for territorial 
compensations For Borchtold’s edification Bethinann 
added the further sapient ob.servations and effective 
warnings- 

Au't! la-Ilungarv fioin the cut-et doclaied tliat in the 
[iresent Balkan ciims she i-- striving after no territorial con- 
que--t' She has defined liei interest as to the outcome of the 
Balkan ^\ ar to the efieet tliat Serbia must not reach the 
Adriatic, and that a viable .Albania must be delivered. The 
fii.st point she has sinoothlv accompli, shed As to the 
boundaries of Albania, she ha' triumphed in the Scutari 
quc'tion, and along with Italv al-o in the que-tion of the 
southein boundarv of .Albania along the coast The ques- 
tions still ojicn — the southeru boundarv on the mainland, 
the con'titutKin, .and the choice of a ruler, etc , will it is to 
be hoped, be sati-factorilv settleil At anv rate the hostil- 
ities which have now broken out between Bulgaria and 
fseibia-Oreeee in no wise disturb as yet the rule of policy 
iiitlierto traced by Austria-Hungary On the contiarj’, these 
hostilities aie not undcsiiable for specifically Austro-Hun- 
garian inteiests, aside from the further disturbance they 
cause to tiadc and travel It can only benefit the Dual 
Monarchv, if Bulg.aiia .and Seibm are weak and discordant 
at the end of the war Austria gams time thereby to restore 
tlie inodiw i ivcridi witii Serbia which under all circumstances 
IS neces'an 

io» 0 P, XXXV, 128 f , Pribram, p 301, note 424 
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Hew the present hostilities between Bulgaria and Serbia 
will end, no man knows. But this is certain, that whichever 
Wins, both will be weakened and filled with hatred against 
one another! Austria-Hungary should not interfere with 
this result. Even if Serbia should v\in, it is still a long way 
to a Great Serbia For even tlien, Serbia vill not reach the 
Adriatic, and a few strips of land more or less will not put 
the fat in the fire Should Austria-Hungary now try bv 
diplomatic means to chase Serbia out of her newly won 
territories, she would have no luck, hut would ccrtainlv 
rouse deadly hatred in Serbia Should .she try to do this 
by force of arms, it would mean a European war Ger- 
many’s vital interests would theieby be most seriously af- 
fected, and I must therefore assume that before Count 
Berchtold makes any such decisions he will inform us 

1 can therefore only express the hope that the people in 
Vienna will not let themselves be upset by the nightmare of 
a Great Serbia, bul will await further developments from the 
Serbo-Bulganan theatre of war Onlv insistently can 1 
warn against the idea of wanting to gobble up Serbia, for 
that would simply weaken Austria ’to 

This speedy and decisive w’arning from Germany on 
July 6 effectually deterred Berchtold and Conrad from 
ra,shly entering upon any reckless adventure which would 
have endangered the peace of Europe Wc have given the 
episode in some detail, partly to suggest that Germany 
might have done the same in July, 1014; partly to illustrate 
I he divergence in views between Berlin and Vienna; and 
partly to correct false impressions which M. Giolitti has 
spread concerning this incident, and which have been gen- 
erally accepted by Entente writers. 

Speaking in the Italian Parliament on December 6 , 1914, 
in an attempt to justify Italy’s neutrality in the World 
War by an historical precedent in 1913, ^ Giohtti said: 

iTOBethmann to Szogyenyi, and Zinimermann to Tschirschky, July 
6. 1913, GP, XXXV, 129 f. 
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During tlic Balkan War, on the 9th of August, about a 
year before the present war broke out, during my absence 
from Romo, I received fiom my hon colleague. Signor di 
San Guiliano, the following telegram' 

“Austria has coinnuinicatcd to us and to Germany her 
intention of taking action against Serbia, and defines such 
action as defensive, hoping to bring into operation the 
casiwf foederis of the Triple Alliance, which, on the contrary, 
I believe to be inapplicable (Sensation ) 

“I am endeavoimg to airange for a combined effort with 
Germany to prevent such action on the part of Austria, 
but it may become necessarj' to state clearly that wo do not 
consider such action, if it should be taken, as defensive, and 
that, therefore, we ilo not consider that the casus foedens 
arises 

“Please telegraph to me at Rome if you approve ” 

I rcjilied 

“If Austria intervenes against .Serbia it is clear that a 
casw foedirij, cannot be established It is a step which she 
IS taking on her own account, since there is no question of 
defence, inasmuch as no one is tliinking of attacking her 
It is neccssatv that a declaration to this effect should be 
made to Austiia in the most formal manner, and we must 
hope for action on the part of Germany to dissuade .\ustria 
from this mo't perilous adventure.” (Hear, hear.) 

This course w as taken, and our interpretation was up- 
held and recognised as proper, since our action in no way 
disturbed our relations with the two .Allied Powers. The 
declaration of neutrality made by the present Government 
conforms therefore in all respects to the precedents of Ital- 
ian policy, and conforms also to an interpretation of the 
Treaty of .Alliance which has been already accepted by the 
Allies 

I wish to recall this, because I think it right that in the 
eyes of all Europe it should apfiear that Italy has remained 
completely loyal to the obsen'ance of her pledges, (Loud 
aiipluuse ) 

m Colkcled Diplomatic Correspondence (London, 1915), p 401 
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M. Giolitti repeats his statement in his memoirs, and it 
has beenibfindly copied by Entente writers generally — even 
by such a well informed and cautious writer as M. Poin- 
care.'^- But the statement is incorrect in many respects. 

In the first place, Giolilti places the incident on August 
9 instead of July 9 — that is, at the end instead of at the 
beginning of the Second Balkan War, in placing it after 
Serbia had made her great gains from Bulgaria and after 
Austria was correspondingly dissatisfied with the situation, 
he gives his account a more plausible character In reality 
what appears to have happened was this. Bcrchtold’s tele- 
gram of July 4, asking for pressure on Rumania and saying 
that Austria could not allow Serbia to be greatly in- 
creased,"* reached Rome when Giolitti and San Giuhano 
were both absent from the city, San Guihano being at Kiel 
In the absence of the Prime Minister and the ^Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the subordinate Foreign Office officials, who 
received Berchtold’s communication, “got a fright such as 
they had never had in their lives”; "■* but they were greatly 
relieved W'hen they soon learned fiotn the German Ambas- 
sador in Rome of the vigorous warning which Berlin had 
at once given Vienna. When San Giuliano returned from 
Kiel to Rome, he found the Austrian communication which 
had terrified his subordinates, consulted Giolitti by tele- 
graph on July 9, and then replied to the .Austrian .Ambas- 
sador on July 12 (nearly a week after Bethmann had al- 
ready given his warning to Berchtold), protesting against 
any Austrian mihtary action against Serbia, and adding, 

172 G Giolitti, Menimra of My Lift (Lontion, 1923^, p 372, Poin 
care, III, 231 Soc, however, GP, XXXV, 122 note, Pribram, p 301, 
Jagow, Urmcken, p 71, and article m Deut'if he Allyt tneirce Zeitung, Feb 
21, 1923, Montgelas, Letlfaden, p 60ff , and A von We^erer, Kntische 
lit merkuiigrn zii Kapilcl XIll aits Viviarna ' iifpfmitt an Kni^cr" (Berlin 
1923), p 28ff 

XXXV, 128fr, 164, Pribram, p 301, note 424 Cf above, 

p 451 

174 Flotow, German Ambaeaador m Rome, to Bethmann, July 16, 
1913; GP, XXXV, 165 
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“We shall hold you back by the coat-tails, if necessary.” 

Giolitti IS also incorrect in implying that it was Italy, , 
rather than Germany, who deterred Berchtold from taking 
rash action; it was not San Giuliano’s reply of July 12, 
but Betlirnann’s prompt warning of July 6, which was of 
decisive influence at Vienna Nor is there anything in the 
documents hitherto published by Germany and Austria 
which confirms M. Giolitti’s assertion that the Triple Alli- 
ance casus foederis was discussed on this occasion. Nor, 
finally, is the righteous attitude of the Italian statesmen 
of December, (piite so admirable and convincing if it 

be true, as it probably is, that San Giuliano, after his return 
from Kiel in 1913, confided to the German Ambassador in 
Rome that he himself, in Berchtold’s place, would have 
followed the path which he feared Berchtold was preparing 
to follow — actum against l^erbia, possibly involving a Euro- 
pean war 


INTRIGUES OVER KAVALA IN 1913 

The Second Balkan War, resulting m the conquest from 
the Bulgarians of Kavala by the Gieeks and of Adrianople 
by the Turks, led to some very interesting diplomatic m- 
trigues which illumine the methods of pre-War diplomatists 
They throw a cuiious light on the support — or rather lack 
of support — which allies gne one another when their own 
selfish interests are involved In fact, the Kavala question 
caused such an internal split within each diplomatic group, 

i76MeroN, Au^trllin Anibai»sador m Rome, to Berchtold July 12, 
1913. Pribram, p 301 f , and note 425 

176 Ciiolitti 8 fetatoment of Dec 5, 1914 quoted abo\e, that San Giu- 

liano was "endea\ unrig to amingc for a cotobincd effort vuh Germany 
to prevent Mich aoliou on the part of Austria” etc Cf similarly Pom- 
care (III, 321) **A la demande de I’ltaho, I’Allemagnc retmt, en effet, 

le bras de I’Autnche" It is greatly to be tidied that Italy should pub- 
lish her documents for the prr-War period us Germany and England are 
doing, but there seems little piospect of this at present 

177 jriotow to Bethmunn, July 19. 1913, GP, XXXV. 192 f 
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that in the resulting Franco-Russian newspaper rccrimina 
tions the Novoe Vremia demanded a revision of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance; and, similarly, the Vienna Neiie Freie 
Presse regretted sorrowfully the hitherto incredible “rift 
and serious weaknesses” in the Austro-Germaii Alliance, 
“which for more than thirty 3 'ears had rooted itself in our 
consciousness like an oak tree in its soil ” While allies 
were thus at odds with one another, French and German 
ministers were felicitating each other on their successful 
cooperation and their hopes of defeating the desires of their 
own respective allies, and Sir Edvard Grey joyfully ob- 
served in this curious inversion of the usual diplomatic 
roles a happy augur}^ for the peace of Europe 

Kavala was a Macedonian walled town and seaport 
3, tuated about half-way between Salonica and the Dar- 
danelles. Its tolerably good harbor was the best port avail- 
able for the Bulgarians on the Aegean It was near the 
center of a rich agricultural region where millions of dollars 
worth of the best Turkish tobacco was produced annually. 
Aside from Turks and Spanish Jews, its population was pre- 
dominantly Greek, though the hinterland was predomi- 
nantly Bulgarian. Greeks and Bulgarians both coveted 
it. In the first Balkan War the Bulgarian armies got there 
first and occupied it. But in the following war between the 
Balkan States, Bulgaria was attacked on all sides and had 
to yield it up to the Greeks On both occasions the usual 
unspeakable atrocities were committed. 

As to the final fate of Kavala. it soon appeared that the 

178 MFR, p 407, LN, II, 132, Stie\c, III, 241, AjJmrcs Balkan- 
iQues, II, 204 f , III, 3-7 

17» Aug 11, 1913, on these Press feuds, sec GP, XXXV, 368-381 
Affaires Balkantgues, II, 294, GP, XXXV, 368 f, 

181 Cf ethnogniphic map in Petermaun's Miltidungfn, 1915, map 44, 
Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, La Question Bidgare et les Btats 
BalkariiqueSf (Sofia, 1919), pp 78-87, 200-205, 27,5; Carnegie Endourment 
Report on the Balkan Wars (Washington, 1914), pp 78-106, 186-207, 285- 
290, GP, XXXV, 319-383, mssim 
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Great Powers held very divergent views. Austria _and 
Ki^sia, usually diametrically opposed on Balkan matters, 
were both very anxious to give it to Bulgaria. Berchtold 
and Sazonov therefore began intrigues in which their 
methods were preciselv analogous and parallel, but in which 
their objectives were altogether different. Germany and 
France, on the other hand, were equally insistent that 
Kavala should go to Greece England and Italy, less di- 
rectly interested, were at first inclined to give it to Bulgaria, 
but both soon acquiesced in letting the Greeks stay in the 
coveted seaport, because, as Sir Edward Grey observed, 
"it would be difficult to drive the Greeks out. ’ 

Berchtohl, by trymg to secure Kavala for Bulgaria, 
hoped to set up a stronger counter-weight to Serbia, now 
so swollen in size and conceit by her conquests in two 
Balkan Wars. He hoped also to win King Ferdinand’s 
Government over to the side of the Triple Alliance, thereby 
frustrate Franco-Russian intrigues at Sofia, and bring about 
a reconciliation between Bulgaria and Rumania. He was 
encouraged in these hopes by the fact that the Bulgarian 
Government, rn extrcvuii at the end of July, had made posi- 
tive offers to join the Triple Alliance and Rumania.^®* If 
this could be brought about, and Bulgaria and Rumania 
became reconciled, Rumania would then enjoy greater 
liberty of action, in case of a European war. for directing 
her main forces against Russia, instead of being compeffed 
to leave them on her own southern frontier for protection 
against Bulgaria. So Berchtold. at the beginning of the 
Bucharest negotiations, secretly promised Kavala to the 
Bulgarians, without informing Germany as a frank and 
loyal Ally should have done. For this concealment he was 

182 Lichnowsky to Bcthmann, Aug 8. 1913, GP, XXXV. 368 f , on 
the EnglKth iind Ituimn nttitude see also tbid, pp 328-332, 339-345. 357 
366 

188 GP, XXW, 329 {. 348 
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very properly and severely reproached by Germany when 
the trutii came out a little later.**^ 

Sazonov’s conceptions and methods were precisely analo- 
gous to those of Berchtold. He calculated, by giving Kavala 
to Bulgaria, to win her definitely to the side of the Triple 
Entente, checkmate suspected Austrian intrigues at Sofia, 
and bring about a reconciliation bctwe'cn Bulgaria and 
Serbia; then, in case of a Eurojit'an war, Serbia need not 
worry about Macedonia and the Bulgarian frontier, but 
could turn her mam attack against Austria — a possibility 
of winch Berchtold and his C'hief of Stafi were very much 
afraid. Furthermore, Sazonov lielieved that Kavala in 
Bulgarian hands would be a protection against Greek naval 
interference with Russia’s cherished ambitions in regard 
to the Dardanelles, especially as the King of (ireece was 
the German Kaiser's brother-m-law So Sazonov used all 
his efforts at the Bucharest Peace { 'onfeience to get Kavala 
restored to the Bulgarians But he did not at once inform 
his French Ally of the importance wliieli he attaelied to this 
policy. He did, however, secure from tin' Russian tieasury, 
at the suggestion of Jzvolski and the Fieneh Minister of 
the Interior, a second sum of lOD.OOO francs with winch 
to bribe the French Press, stipulating that the money was 
to be used for propagamla in fav'or of Ru.ssia’s Balkan inter- 
ests as well as in favor of the new law increasing the French 
army. But the Turks were reported by the Rti.ssian finan- 
cial agent in Pans to be .spending much more geneiously for 
bribery in the opposite direction — five million francs, with 
100,000 to La Libre Parole alone France did nut support 
Sazonov’s Kavala policy, and the Fraiico-Russian news- 
paper feud, mentioned above, burst forth Izvolski natu- 
rally complained- “This mcident is for me personally ex- 
tremely painful ’’ He bluntly criticized Sazonov for not 
informing the French Government frankly at the beginning 
IS^GP, XXXV, 320-331, 338 ff, 346 ff, 378 
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that the Kavala question was “of first-class importance” 
for Russia, instead of leaving France to learn this from the 
Triple Alliance Powers rather than from her owm Ally.’*® 
Why did Germany and France fail to support their re- 
spective allies in this Kavala question? 

The Kaiser’s philliellcnism was strengthened by his an- 
nual spring visit to Gorfu and the building of the Achilleion. 
He might also naturally be expected to give political sup- 
port to his brother-in-law King Constantine did not hesi- 
tate to capitalize his imperial connection as far as possible 
On July 31, at “Tino’s" direction, “Sophy” telegraphed to 
"Willy, ’ begging him to put in a good word with King Carol 
of Rumania on behalf of the Gri'ek claims to Kavala. 
Whereupon the Kaiser teh'grapliefl to King Carol in re- 
strained and considerate terms “Can you do anything 
about Kavala I should regard the question sympatheti- 
cally Hearty congialulations and good wishes on your 
successes — illielm ” 

Much mote important than these personal considera- 
tions, however, was the Gciman Goveniment's hope that 
German suppoit of Gn^ek claims to Kavala would counter- 
act Gallophil influences at Athens and draw Greece more 
definitely into the wake of the Triple .Mlianec thus securing 
Greek .strategic and diiilomatic su]iport m the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Asia Minor. This at the moment 
seemed quite possible Threatened with a deadly struggle 
with Bulgaria m a Second Balkan War, M A'enizelos had 
sought German good-will by assuring her that, “Greece 
would never join the Tuple Entente so long as Constantine 
was King and he was Minister. Greece wants to keep clear 
of every complication of the Great Powders, but hopes by 

1S5 Sazonm-Izv oNki conr-ponclmoi . ,Iulv 12 to Aug 14, 1913; 
MFH, PP .392-111 L N, II, 120-iaj, Stipie, III, 203-244 Cf also 
Ajfairrs HnJkaniq-iu't', II, 279-295, III. 3-13 Tlic phrases quoted m the last 
sentence are from Iziol^kiV letter of .\ug 14 
i8«Aug 1, 1913, GP, XXXV, 323 
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closer cooperation with Rumania and Turkey to be useful 
to the Triple Alliance as a counterweight against the 
Slavs.” A few days later Theotokis, the Greek Minister 
at Berlin, definitely stated that, ‘‘Greece was ready to join 
the Triple Alliance at any tune,” in return for support of 
her cl^us to Kavala, certain districts on the South Al- 
banian frontier, and the Aegean Islands”*'* But the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, correctly suspecting that Theotokis had 
exceeded his authority, gave him a dilatory answer Mean- 
w’hile the Berlin officials at once loyally informed their 
allies at Vienna and Rome of Theotokis’ offer and their 
doubts concerning it, and asked at Athens for confirmation 
of it. 

Veiiizelos replied that Theotokis had m fact exceeded 
his instructions, being aulhoiized only to piopose an alli- 
ance w'lth Rumania, but not one witli the Triple Alliance. 
Venizelos added that King (^onstantme at his recent acces- 
sion had expressed a desire to join the Triple Alliance, but 
he himself had opposed alliance with cither group, and had 
so mforrned the Triple Entente Therefore he could not 
now change his attitude all at once, without seeming to be 
guilty of bad faith He had told Constantine, however, he 
said, that if the King wished to carry out his desire of join- 
ing the Triple Alliance, he (Venizelos) was quite ready to 
resign; he added generously that he would then do all he 
could in Parliament to support the King's new orientation 
of Greek policy in favor of the Triple Alliance Bethrnann 
and the Kaiser, instead of urging Constantine to take ad- 
vantage of his Prime Minister’s generous gesture, advised 

187 Quad!, German Minister at Athens, to Bethrnann, June 7, 1913; 
GP, XXXV, 19, cj also p 1051 The Greek Minister at Vienna, Zaimis, 
expressed the same idea to Berchtold Greeee was veiy ready to entei 
into good relations with the Triple Allianee Powers, but must avom 
becoming mixed m their affairs; “Ce tpie nous voiilons, e’est de ne pas 
etre pouss^ ni par un groupe ni par I’uutre” (June 24, ibid, p 97) 

188 Jagow’s memorandum June 18, GP, XXXV, 89 
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him that Venizelos’ resignation at this critical time might 
be disastrous for Greece, but that he might well negotiate 
with Rumania. Germany could not endanger her own 
policy of preserving peace in Europe, as she might do if she 
should guarantee Greek boundaries and become involved in 
Balkan complications But she would welcome joyfully a 
Greek orientation toward the Triple Alhance, and the ques- 
tion might be advantageously taken up after the close of 
the present crisis.'"* 

Meanwhile, to encourage Greece in her new attitude, 
Germany decided it was imperative to support the Greek 
claims to Kavala, even though Austria insisted on taking 
the opposite line of championing the Bulgarian claims. In 
the ensuing lively conflict between the Wilhelmstrasse and 
the Ballplatz, the Berlin authorities pointed out that they 
could not afford to abandon the Greek claims and run the 
risk of losing the prospect of Greece joinmg the Triple Alli- 
ance They feared that otherwise Greece would fall back 
into the wake of the Tiiple Entente Berchtold rejoined 
that he too, ha\ing promised Kavala to Bulgaria, could not 
stultify himself by reversing his attitude and run the risk 
of losing the prospect of Bulgarian adherence to the Triple 
Alliance He feared that if he did so Franco-Russian in- 
trigues would triumph at Sofia. Berlin also pointed out 
very properly that tlie Greek offers had come first, w'ere 
more dependaVile and had at once been loyally communi- 
cated by Germany to her two alhes, while the Bulgarian 
offers had come afterwards, were v'ery uncertain in 
view' of King Ferdinand’s treacherous character, and 
moreover had been disloyally concealed from Germany by 
Berchtold 

As to French policy, according to M. Poincare, who 
cites the highly selective and relatively meager French 
yellow Book on the Balkan Wars. “The preoccupation of 

1 8» G.P , XXXV, 89-97 i»o G P , XXXV, 344-355 
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France was always the same — to put an end to a war which 
might Lecome general; she took the side of Greece against 
Bulgaria, that is in this case of Germany against Russia, 
solely in the hope of preventing a renewal of hostilities.” 
But in reality, French policy in the Kavala question was 
dictated also by the traditional policy of France of friend- 
ship for Greece, by the French instructors loaned to drill 
the Greek armies who were supplied with French guns, and 
by the large investments of French in Greek loans and in 
the tobacco monopoly in the Kavala region (which the Bul- 
garians had threatened to confiscate if it came into their 
possession), all of which tended to make French public 
opinion philhellenic. But above all, according to Izvolski, 
it was dictated by “the fear that Germany would gain the 
upper hand in Athens,” that French interests in the Near 
East would suffer, and that France must gc't the strategic 
support of the Greek navy against the rival power of Italy 
in the Mediterranean.'**- 

As to the Balkan States themselves, Greece, Serbia, and 
Rumania were firm m opposing the Bulgarian claims to 
Kavala. It looked as if the Bucharest Peace Conference 
might be broken up, if Bulgaria refused to accept the terms 

Poincarp, III, 230 “But who open^ the Yellow Book's^’* hp 
asks (III, 233) The preMcnt writer hi'* upeiietl Iht'm, and that 

Pichon’s do'^iiatch to Delcast*' of Aug 9 t Balkamqui^, II, 291 f), 

which M Poincare refers to but refrains from quoting, hints also at 
quite other motnes than the laudable um he nuntion^ Pichon declares 
the French attitude ••jiistifuV par noire ptditique tiadiUonneile, par le 
80 UC 1 de lequilibrf» nitditc naneen. par les toudition> de la guerre entre 
la Bulgane ct la Cirece, par les Mctoires el Je." sacnhrr*s de eette dernierc, 
par Tattitude de I’AHemagne, enfin et aurtout par la certitude que j’a\ai8 
d’une reprise d’hostilites dans rhypothe-»c d’une tentative de rijglement 
difierent " 

See quotation in preceding note Izvolski to Sazonov, Aug 2, 5, 
12, and 14, 1913, MFR, pp 399-409, LN, II, 122-133, Sticvr, III, 220- 
224 Jules Cambon to Pichon, Aug 2 {A^airtb' Balkamqucs, II, 281) 
“quelle que soit I’attitudc de la Rusaie, nous ne saurions, sans pml pour 
noire influence a Athenes et saUsS y laisser Ic champ bbre & I’Allemagnc, 
nous departir de I’appui que nous avons donne jusqu’ici aux revendicationa 
hellcniques “ 
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demanded by the victors. When Austria and Russia real- 
ized this, and found that they were not supported by their 
respective allies, they each tried indirectly to save the 
situation for Bulgaria. They proposed, separately and in 
slightly different terms, that the Kavala clau.ses, or even the 
whole Bucharest Treaty, should be subject to revision later 
by the Great Powers. But these proposals, highly offensive 
to the three Balkan victors, naturally also met with the 
same negative from Germany and France as m the direct 
discussion of the Kavala question, the motives bemg much 
the same The revision idea was given the deathblow by 
the publication of King Carol's telegram to the Kaiser an- 
nouncing the certainty of peace, “which thanks to You 
remains a definite one.” The Kaiser telegraphed in reply 
his hearty congratulations. The cautious and considerate 
Bethmann doubted the advisability of making these tele- 
grams public, for fear of offending Austrian susceptibilities. 
But tlie Kaiser insisted, and his Foreign Office Under- 
secretary, Zimmcrmaim, thought that their publication, 
though “hardly agreeable” to Vienna, would have the ad- 
vantage of chocking Berchtold's “zeal for revision " They 
were therefore published by the Wolff Telegraph Bureau 
from Bucharest on August 10, 1913, the day the Peace of 
Bucharest was finally signed, and caused no little irritation 
m Austria.'”* 

THE AUSTRIAN ULTIM.ATUM TO SERBIA OF OCTOBER 18, 1913 

In the .summer of 1913, after the First Balkan War and 
the decision to establish an independent Albania, the Lon- 

103 Auk 7, 1913, GP, XXXV, 359 

Ci I* » XXX\', 359-379 Onr of the Kaiser’s secretaries later tried 
to smooth (‘onr^ids ruffled ferlingo by assuring liiin that the telegrams 
had b(*(*n publidu'd upon the mitmlive of Kmg Carol and not of the 
Kaiser, but this was ‘not wholly m accord with the historical facts” 
(UP, XXXIX, 442) The text of the Bucharest Treiity js printed in 
Balkaitiqwcb, II, 296 if. 
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don Conference of Ambassadors agreed to create three com- 
missions which, it was hoped, would help bring into exis- 
tence an Albanian state capable of life and survuml. One 
commission was to delimit the southern frontier between 
Albania and Greece, another the northern one toward Serbia 
and Montenegro, and the third, the Commission of Inter- 
national Control, was to attempt to administer Albania 
until the Great Powers could find and agree upon an ac- 
ceptable Prince for the country.”'® 

But there were long delays before the boundary com- 
missions were ready to begin work on the spot. Even when 
they finally set forth into the rough mountainous country, 
with automobiles which continually broke doi\n and had to 
be abandoned for horses or even procedure on foot, there 
were more delays and difficulties. In the South, local Greek 
officials resorted to all sorts of naive and futile efforts to 
deceive the Commission mto thinking that the majority of 
the inhabitants spoke Greek and were wildly enthusiastic 
for incorporation into Constantine’s kingdom With sus- 
picious regularity processions of peasants came forth from 
the villages garbed after the Greek fa.shion and bellowing 
at the top of their lungs, 'ivuxns ^ dauaros, “rnion or Death.” 
But the Commission was so convinced that they had been 
imported for the occasion, and that strong-arm methods 
w'ere being used to keep the Albanians anri Mohammedans 
shut indoors and silent, that an official protest had to be 
made at Athens. In the North, the Serbians were less naive 
and more circumspect, but the members of the Commission 
were often stopped or arrested by the Serbian troops. In 
both Boundary Commissions the representatives of the six 
Great Powers soon tended to divide into three groups corre- 
sponding to the political attitude of their superiors in Lon- 
don. The French and Russian delegates took every occasion 
to favor the Greeks, Serbians and Montenegrins, while the 

185 GP, XXXV, 235-315, Affaires Balharnqucs, II, 209-222. 
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Austrian and Italian were bent on giving Albania the widest 
extent possible. Between these two extreme groups, whose 
bickerings over picayune trifles several times threatened to 
break up the work of the Commissons altogether, the Eng- 
lish and German Commissioners tried to find satisfactory 
compromises, and at the same time conscientiously reach 
decisions which accorded with the facts on the spot and the 
instructions they received from London 

Owing to the delays of the Commissions in fixing the 
Albanian boundaries and to the mutual enmity of Serbians 
and Albanians, a frontier conflict broke out. Serbian troops 
reoccupied Albanian territory. The Albanians, upon this 
provocation, took revenge by attacking and routing a 

IK® For an iiocoimf, often hi^hU d'vcrtiiiu, of thc^e delays and bick- 
ennfT', tte tlio rciioils of the Gerinan Coinmi.'stoners in G P , XXXVI, 
129-260 In this hmmd.in' matter Germanj w.inttd to pre'er^ e the soii- 
(f,int\ of till' I'liiile MliiiKO bv Mipportmp all the rea'-onable desires of 
her ullies, but v)r did not want to oppose too strongly what Constantine 
had .■'ft hi' hi'.irt upon, for foir of dmine him into the arms of the 
Fntcnti' Getinaiit tlu'rcftiie tried to larsteide both sides to be moderate 
and nasonable To King Constantine upon hi' visit to Berlin on Sept 
6, 1913, the Kai'ct [loiun-d out persu.i'ii elv how great were the gams 
ho h.id tilreiidv ui.ule "Jumna, S,tlonica KuiaU, and last not least 
Oiete, ,iU regiil.ir bu.'K' belli me pelit,i, which it would ha\ e taken cen- 
turies to acrpiiii In eomi'ari'ou with all thus a tnflmg rectification 

of the Eiurn-* froniier plays absoluteb no rule and is woithless” The 
Kaiser also pointed to German} s ,<ell-restraint at Nikol-burg in 1866 
as .in exaniiile ol the wisdom of modi ration after victor}, and hinted 
that, if ('onslantine n framed fioin antagonizing Italv in regaid to the 
South Albiiiian frontier, Rome might eieutuallv concede to him the 
Aege in Islands, which were* of far greiter importance Ubid , pp 144-6) 
Similarh , in ri'gard to Austria and Italv, the Kaiser noted "If Austria 
and Itch are unreasouahlo toward Greece we are not to blame’ We do 
not half to join in enerti foil} which they pcrvietrate We h.uo already 
taken over abundanti} much at our cxjiense for loee of our allies If 
the latter just go on nniking their situation worse m relation to the 
Triple Entente, we can w.am them, but we cannot prevent them But 
we do not need to join with them” (G P , XXXV, 251) Instructions 
to this etTeet, in more diplomatic but sufficiently clear language were 
si'nt by Berlin to Vieiin i and Rome For Jiigow's personal advice to the 
Gei-man <h leg.ite on the South Albanian Frontier Commission, see G P , 
XXXVI, 160 { On the general merits of this whole Epirote question, 
with a full bihliograjih} , see Edith P Stiekney, Soitlh Albania m Euro- 
pean Adairs, ISlS-tOlil, Stanford, 1926 
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Serbian detachment. Serbia then mobilized part of her 
army. The Serbian PVess demanded a punitive expedition 
and the occupation of a considerable part of Albania. It 
was pointed out that the Scutari and Adnanople incidents 
had demonstrated the impotency of the Great Powers, who 
were likely to bow before a fait accompli rather than at- 
tempt to expel those who were beati possidentes. Some of 
the Powers individually warned Serbia to respect the de- 
cisions of the London Conference, but the Conference as a 
whole could not bring itself to a collective warning, which 
alone would be effective Sir Edward Grey’s patience 
threatened to become exhausted. From the point of view 
of English interests he was indifferent ns to whether this 
or that Balkan village was Turkish, Greek, Serbian, Bul- 
garian, or Albanian He conceived of his role as that of an 
honest broker whose Balkan efforts should be directed 
toward serving the one British interest of preserving the 
peace of Europe. But he w'as becoming so wearied with the 
almost daily complaints and counter-complaints that 
finally, “he wanted to hear the name ‘Albania’ as seldom 
as possible, and one would not be surprised if, yndding to 
his feeling of irritation, he laid the Albanian flute down 
on the table and recalled Admiral Burney and the English 
contingent.’’ 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that 
Serbian troops persisted in remaining in occupation of 
Albanian territory, Bcrchtold and the Austrian Chief of 
Staff, Baron Conrad, again considered what more drastic 
measures they ought to take 

Conrad again urged that now at last Austria should 

l»r Kuhlmann, Grnnan Charge d’AffairpR in London to Belhmann, 
Sept 24, 1913, GP. XXXVI, 165, on Groj see also iip 377 , 391 On the 
first part of this paragraph, see ibid, pp 131-174, 361-3S2, Affaires BaU 
kantqws. III, 46-54, and Oesirrretrh~Unqansrh< s /{othueh- Diplomalisehe 
Aklenstucke helreffcnd dw Ereignisse am Balkan, IS Aug bis 0 Nov„- 
1913 (Vienna, 1914), passim 
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have her final reckoning with Serbia. He learned from 
Prince Hohenlohc, who had recently returned from St. 
Petersburg, that Russia was not likely to interfere, if Aus- 
tria acted quickly and energetically against Serbia; now 
was better than later, because Russia was trying to win over 
Rumania from the side of the Triple Alliance to that of the 
Triple Entente. This was also the view of Baron Nopsca, 
who had recently been going about in Rumania disguised 
as a shepherd. He reported to Conrad that public opinion 
there was entirely against Austria-Hungary, and that 
Rumania was falling wholly into Russian and French lead- 
ing strings But Berchtold, fimid and hesitating, was in- 
clined to be content with gestures and half-measures'®* 

In long Ministerial CounciE on October 3 and 13, Aus- 
trian officials earnestly discu.s<5ed what should be done 
Three views wore roiiresented respectively by Baron Conrad, 
Count Tisza, and ('ouiit Berchtold. Conrad, as usual, in- 
sisted that Serbia must be dealt with once and for all, be- 
fore it was too late, especially a.s Rumania was falling away 
from Austria and coming under Russian and French influ- 
ence. Serbia must either be compelled to accept peaceful 
incorporation into Austria-Hungary, being given a position 
somewhat like that of Bavaria or Saxony in the German 
Empire, and involving “tnalism” — a reorganization of the 
Dual Monarchy into a federal “triple state '' Or, if this was 
not pos.sibIe, then CTuirad favored an ultimatum to Serbia; 
if no satisfactoiy reply was forthcoming, he would then 
urge mimediate and energetic war. At its conclusion — he 
had no doubt but that Austria would be victorious — Aus- 
tria could annex some parts of Serbia, and could gratify 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece by offering other parts of 
Serbia to them — the Timok district to Rumania, and Mace- 
donia to Bulgaria and Greece, This would be an effective 
revision of the Bucharest Treaty very beneficial to Austria. 

188 Conrad, III, 442-447, 453-458, 
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But above all, jio half-measures should be tried, such as a 
mere oct upatiou of a few Serbian towns as a pledge. The 
Austrian army, once mobilized, must not be expected to 
lay down its arms until Serbian territory had been con- 
quered; the morale of the army could not tolerate mobili- 
zation without war for a third time [i c in addition to 1909 
and 1912]. In short, “either the complete incorporation of 
Serbia by peaceful means — or the use of force ” 

Count Tisza, the all-powerful Magj'ar leader, who had 
become Hungarian IMinister-Prcsident on June 6, 1913, 
though recognizing the Serbian danger, was inclined to 
trust to diplomatic action. He agieed lluit the London 
Conference had brought nothing but disillu'^ionnient, and 
therefore favored having Austria-Hungary stiike out an 
independent policy of her own One could not allow 
, Serbians, Montenegrins, Greeks, and Italians to go on treat- 
ing Albania as res nulUu-s He was unalterablv opposed to 
the incorporation of more Serbs into the Dual Monatchy 
either by a peaceful arrangement or by the us(> of force; it 
would be impracticable, disadvantageous to tlie Monarchy 
itself, and certain to meet with the ojiposition of Europe 
Serbia should be energetically requested to remove her 
troops from Albanian soil; if this dnl not suffice, one might 
send an ultimatum, and inflict a diplomatic, and even, if 
necessary, a military, defeat. But in no case shotiUl .Serbian 
territory be annexed. Tisza hojuxl that the anti-.Austrian 
Balkan group — Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Greece 
— could be offset by wdnning over Turkey and Bulgaria, 
who w'ere on the point of coming to terms with one another. 
Such a diplomatic regrouping would reestablish a favorable 
Balkan Balance of Power, parallel with the European 
Balance of Power between the Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente. It would also avoid the financial burden of a large 
increase in the Austro-Hungarian army, to which he himself, 

Conrad, III, 442 IT, 461, 463/1, 724-746 
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as Minister-President of Hungary, was opposed. In short, 
Tisza’s program was. restoration of the waning Austrian 
prestige, by the diplomatic humiliation, but not the terri- 
torial partition, of Serbia, and the avoidance of war, if 
possible. In case Austria had to resort to mobihzation, she 
must still avoid war, if Serbia yielded at the last minute 
and agreed to pay the costs of mobilization 

In contrast to the clear-cut program of Conrad for mili- 
tary action, and that of Count Tisza for diplomatic action, 
Count Berelitold, tfie Minister of Foreign Affairs, had no 
definite idea of what ought to be done. He was as helpless 
and incompetent a person as was ever called to fill a re- 
sponsible position in time of danger He set forth the 
pros and cons, and oscillated timidly and uncertainly be- 
tween contlieling influences. He hesitated to decide for 
military action against Seibia for fear that Germany and 
Italy would not supjiort him He feared also the danger of 
Russian mterfeience. He felt the difficulty of persuading 
Francis Joseph to approve war, and he knew Franz Ferdi- 
nand's opposition to it He was finally inclined to think 
that .some concession to .“^crbia in regard to the .Albanian 
boundary might be given for the moment, and that military 
preparations should be made for the future, with the hope 
that in the meantime the general diplomatic situation might, 
impro\ e.'-"’ 

The result of the discussion was that no definite decision 
was taken, except the adoption of proposals in regard to 
finance and a small army increase to be laid befoie the 
Delegations the followdng November In spite of the fact 
that the Seibians had burned several villages and massacred 
.Albanians in the neighborhood of Dibra, so that the popu- 
lation was in flight toward the coast.^®- Berchtold contented 

Coiiriul, in, 461, 464-6, 727-730, 735-741 Tins foreshadows mter- 
e*.tin(ilv Tiara’s Memoir of 1914. mitiuit a diplomatic shift in the Balkans, 
ns well his initial attitudr in Ihr crisis of July, 1914. 

aoi Conrad, III, 463. 466, 724-729, 735 
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himself on October 14 with an “amicable request.” to Serbia 
to withdraw her troops from Albania and respect the de- 
cisions of the London Conference, within a dale which 
Serbia herself might fix. Sazonov and Pichon also advised 
Pashitch to withdraw his troops at once, as we learn from 
Sazonov’s report to the Tsar a fortnight later: 

My stay in Pans coincided witli the new sharpening of 
Austio-Serhian relations in consequence of the occupation 
of several strategic points on Albanian soil by the Serbian 
troops In the fear that Austria might give way to the 
desire to win an e.asy diplomatic vicloiv in this matter, 
Pichon and I advised the Serbian Miiii'tei [in Pans] to 
inform his Government that it wa^ pieferiible to yield to 
the friendly advice of Russia and rruiice, rather than await 
threats from .Austna Vcsnitch agreed completely, and tele- 
graphed at once in this sense to liclgi adc Pichon 
pronii-ed me to use all hi- influence to lunc the Serbian 
loan admitted to the Pans Bourse 

But the Serbian Prime Minister did not follow this good 
advice, possibly because he may not hate received it m 
time, or more probably because he was being influenced by 
the ardent Pan-Slav Russian Minister, Haitwig, and by 
subterranean pressure from the secret society of Serbian 

202 Report of the French Con^'u! in Scutari, Oct 9, BafknTt^ 

igues, III, 65 A weeks later the Cornmi^Mun observed 

between Dibra and Prizren that ‘’Nearly all llie Mlliige.s have bt'en 
wholly or partiallv burned down by the Serbianb Tie* S^ilii^tn out- 
posts here ha\e been pushed ‘•ome ten kiloinetn^H h(\on(l the j>ro\ isional 
boundary ’ fO P . XXXVI, 2-41) 

2(>S SazoDOv's report to the T«ar. Ocl 24/Nov 6, 1913, LN, II, 
360, Stie\e, III, 32Sf See also Iz\olski to Neralov, Oct 18 (M FR. p 
430, LN, II, 161, Stiev'e, III, 313), where lz\o]^ki says that the Fonrh 
Go\ erniuentV decision not to uithhold the loan iin\ longer wjis ‘to 
make it easier for the Serbian Government to take thn step'^ of with- 
drawing her troops from Albania One ranv dfiubt, houe\er. uhtther 
the furnishing of French money would tend to make Serbia more \ieldiug 
and pacific According to Poincare (III, 306 f), who Bays nothing of 
the French loan, Vesnilch did not send his telegram to Belgrade until 
Oct 16 
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piilitary officers known as the “Black Hand.” On the 
contrary, Pashitch replied to Austria that the withdrawal 
of Serbian troops would depend on future conditions in 
Albania, where the anarchical state of affairs endangered 
the safety of his own peace-loving subjects He e\en asked 
the London ('onferenec to revise its former decisions, and 
assign some new strategic positions to Serbia At the same 
time, Montenegro, to wliom a new loan had just been au- 
thorized by tlie French Oo\etnmcnt.“"'' occui)ied Albanian 
territory, and was repoitetl to be on the point of ordering 
a general mobilization against the people whom the Great 
Powers were .supjiosed to pioleet and govern. It was again 
rumored that .Monteneaio was about to merge with Serbia 
toward tlie formation of a Greater .'^eibia ” It looked to 
Vienna as if Serbia, Montenegro and Greece were seriously 
intending to leoecupy the unhappy distracted country and 
present the impotent Poweis with a new /aif jicrowp/i 

Meanwhile Berehtold informed Geimnny of the situa- 
tion, ri'iti'iated that Albania’s existence was necessary as 
a barrier against the Shu advance to the Adriatic and de- 

201 “ Fin.ill\ il I' iiiinii't ik ibli' th-it 'iiice M H.irlmc's rotum, 
oppo’iiliiin llo Aii'tni's nqui-t-l In'. bi'Ui im'uaonc’ (t’lriisiuEcr Ger- 
man Mini-tor in ilrlpr itlt' to Hi'tlmi.inn. Ott 17, GP. XXXt 1. 31)6} 

From till’ Glim HI n port., (ihnl pj> .397 399 11.5 117) it ippo.irs that 
No riitov, Hi chAinc uf tlu Fountfu (.Him* at St Pitt-i-buic cliirinp sSazruiov’s 
abiM'nrp. (onMilktl l)\ llaiuvin uul endoi^'d Pashitch ^ lu'miur U'ply 
to Tin> in Hit tontiailKiion to Sizonov " .ilitiriAl ttlitude at 

Prtris ()ne wfnitk'i" \\hpthpr Kizoinn quite '"t itcd thr truth m his ro 
jiort to tho T'^'ir, or ^\luthl•^ thi'- is mother of the nian\ in's! meus m 
which Ru'V'um uiini-ttr-N dniiirtnt polan?. 

‘From coiivci^aiuni with thr rnch'h Charct^ crAffaiie'? hr’-o fm Bel- 
grade], who 1 " UMidh well inioimed and c.m ah^o iri t hit infnniLXtion 
from the Rus<>ian Lejrition I gnhtT thil the ^'erhim Cio\ eimneiit . has 
brtm fortt'd to utttinpt to fiir> throimh i ie\i-ion of the fioiitier, through 
the mfluence of the MiUtavv Pvrt\ — thuwivih the siilitttTine.m activities 
of the of tidieti" known In lo i** the 'irno ruka { Black Hand’]” 

(Report of the Au-tniui Military Attuhe in Bolgmdc, Oct 18, Conrad 
HI, 475) 

2 or» Oct 8, A^ainif III (35 

90fl A /frtire.s lialkauiQUit, III. 66. Conrad. Ill, 462, 472 1 
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dared that further acquiescence would be an abdication on 
Austria’s part. He therefore expressed “the hope that 
Germany, who herself has a great interest in damming back 
the Slav flood, would stand morally solid behind Austria 
in this matter; because, as far as one could see, it would 
only be a question of moral support, since neitlier Russia 
nor France wanted war. One could also therefore hope that 
Serbia was only bluffing." 

The Berlin Foreign OflSce assured Bgrchtold of the moral 
support desired, and instructed Germany's diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to back up Austria’s eiToits in preserving the 
life of Albania. It urged that Sir Kdwaid Giey use his 
influence, at Belgrade and in the London Conference, ti> .see 
that the decisions of the Powers were respected, adding that, 
“if the warnings of the Vienna Cabinet at Belgrade remain 
unheeded, it is to be feared from the form and content of 
Count Berchtold’s representations m Berlin that Austria 
will go ahead independently.” But Sir Edward Grey was 

*07 Oct 15, GP. XXXVI, 3S4fr 

208 Zimmermann to Lichnowskv, Oct 16, GP, XXXVI, 38<>, 
also pp 384-396 The Kaiser, who was absent from Birliii, wis infonncsl 
of the steps taken by his Foreipn OfTKC, and .approved tlieiii hearliK Knl 
his approval, and hw rciiiarke to Conr.id (HI, 470) at the HaOle of LeipsiR 
Centennial celebration, that patience has its limits ami that Au-tria iini'l 
soon take the sword, did not influence Bciditold m '.viidinn his ull iiiiatuiii 
to Serbia, as they were still unknown to him when he sent it for Hi 
Heinrich Kauner’s errors in tins coniiertion see the present WTitei's com- 
ments in the Amer Hut Tfen, XXXII, 317 ff , 944(1 (Jan and July, 1927) 
Some weeks earlier the Kaiser had approvtd of Conrad's idea of the 
peaceful mcorporauon of Serbia into the Dual Monarch.v , like Bavaria 
m the Germ.in Empire, rather than forcible Aiptii.m luuori, hctausc "it 
would be much more advantageous for Geniianv, if AuMna-IlunRarv were 
united with Serbia in one structure, than if she has a South Slav state as 
a neighbor who will always fall upon her rc.ir” (Conrad, III, 431) Hut 
after the latest events, upon a report fiom (he Oernian reiiresentative at 
Vienna that "the solid stand of Genimnv, of which Berchtold never 
doubted, strengtheng him in the conviction th,it Serin, i will heed the 
eiglit-day time limit and not go to extremes," (lie Kmser noted inipul- 
eively. "That would he very much to be regretted! Now or never! 
One must finally have order and quiet down there I" (GP, XXXVI, 
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out of town over the week-end. His Under-Secretary, Sir 
Eyre Crowe, would take no step without first getting Sir 
Edward’s instructions. Nor ivas the Under-Secretary’s re- 
sponse encouraging: he thought it was merely a question of 
a few stiategic positions in Albania which had been occu- 
pied simply provisu^nally , every inch of Albanian territory 
would of course have to be evacuated, and England would 
cooperate in this; but he did not think that Grey would 
favor an inimediale demand on Serbia for evacuation, nor 
one lo which a time-hmit w'as attached 

Suddenly, in the middle of the night of October 17-18, 
Berchtold, gratified at Germany's moral support but with- 
out saying anything further to her, and influenced by the 
latest reports conecrning .\lhania, despatched an ultimatum 
to Belgrade It insisted that Serbia respect Albanian terri- 
tory and withdraw her trtKips within eight days; “other- 
wise Austria would be forced, with regret, to have recourse 
to the proper measures to secure the realization of her 
demands.” 

Beichtold’s unexpected exhibition of decisive energy 
took all Europe aback with surprise To J^zonov it caused 
much chagrin, because, as he claims to have foreseen would 
be tlie case, Au.stria won an easy diplomatic victory. But 
he not unjustly complained of Berchtold's “policy of sur- 
prises,” which her allies were unable to prevent: “As long 
as .Austria a«ks us beforehand, before taking a momentous 
decision, he was wholly satisfietl, he said But there is un- 
fortunately no a.ssurance of this, as the last incident shows. 
Austria is always facing her allies with faits accomplis; 
and they are then compelled to honor their treaty signa- 

2*® Kuhlmann lo Bothmiinn. Oct 18, OP, XXXVI, 394 

ai® Now to Scrbiin tiovcmiucnt. 12 10 A M . Oct 18. 1913, Conrad, 
HI. 473, 747. GP., X.VXVl, 394-402 Bt diplomsitic euphemism it was 
called ft “NoU‘ with a time-Imut” [bofnstote Xotel, as in the ease 
of Its fatal miece.-wor of July 23, 1914 (iw will be indicated below, vol II, 
ch v), but It Wtt.s 111 fact ejMwntmlly an ultimatum 
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tures.” -fU Belgrade Pashitch and Hartwig learned of 
the ulmnatum with rage and dismay, especially as it was 
soon followed by strong warnings from all the Great Powers, 
now suddenlj'^ awakened to the possible danger of serious 
complications, that Serbia should respect the decisions of 
the London Conference. Even Rumania added her warn- 
mg. So Serbia decided at once to jield, and gave orders to 
her troops to evacuate the occupied Albanian teriitory. 
“I do it," said Pashitcli, the Serbian Premier, ‘‘nut under 
pressure of Austria, but out of regard for the friendly ad- 
vice of Russia.” 

These events of 1913 in connection witli .Albania htdp to 
explain Austria’s cour.«e of action, under much gt eater prov- 
ocation, m July, 1914 The decisions of the Ijondon Con- 
ference had brought hei little or nothing, in her own opin- 
ion, except disappointments and illusions. Its delays and 
ineffectiveness in piotecting Albanian interests, when de- 
fied by the Alontonegiins at Scutari and the Seibians at 
Dibra, explain to some extent why .\iwtria was absolutely 
unwilling, after the nuirdiT of .Archduke Fran/ P'erdinand 
at Sarajevo, to submit hei latest grouiuls of complaint 
against Serbia to another Conference ot the Powers. “The 
course of the London Conference was so horrible to recall 
to memory, that all pulihc opinion would reject the repe- 
tition of such a spectacle’’-'” On the other hand, when 
Austria had acted quickly and energetically on her own 
account, by sending a peremiitory ultimatum, Serbia had 

211 Luc'iu*. Gtrm.in Chirgp il’Aflaires in St Pi tnr-.burg, to Bcthmann, 
Oct 28, 191,1, GP, AXWI. 120 For Ncnitoi’s “tnmplctc hurpnsc" nud 
irritation, ihi/1 , 399, 40(» Cf also .S.iionor 'a report to tlic T-ai, Not 0, 
1913 

30 to Pulion, Oct 21, 1913, Ajjairt'n Balkajiiqiies, III, 70 
C/ abo ,b„i. Ill 67-72, GP, \.XX\ I, 401-422, Coiinid, III, 474, and 
Sazonov’a report to the T«ar, Oct 24/Nov 6, 1913 (LN, II, 360 f, and 
Slieve, in, 328 f ) 

213 BilinRkrs remark m the Miniaterial Council ot July 31, 1914; 
ARB, III, 79 
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heeded her demands immediately, Russia had not inter- 
fered, and the Vienna Foreign Office had accomplished its 
immediate purpose. 

Another factor in the Balkan situation, which was preg- 
nant with danger for Austria-Hungary and Vjccame more 
evident after the Balkan Wars, v\as the change which took 
place in Rumania 


THE ROMANIAN RIDDLE 

The very secret treaty of 1SS3, by which Rumania 
joined the Triple Alliance Powci" harl been renewed at 
various tunes, the last occasion being on February o 1913 
During the early years of the treaty, .tu'-tna and Germany 
had no serious tear that Rumania would ever fail to fulfil 
her treaty obligations King (’arol, a Hohen/ollern edu- 
cated 111 Gerinanv and synipaihetic in his whole being with 
the German iiomt of view, was univer.'-ally rccarded as an 
honest, upright man, whose personal loyalty was trusted 
up to his very death in October, 1914 .‘^elf-'nieicet likewise 
seemed to assure Rumama’s loyal adherence to the Triple 
Alliance it guaranteed the little Balkan .^tatc against 
domination or transgression by Ru.ssia m any advance 
toward Constantinople, and against attack by Bulgaria or 
Turkey for possession of the Dobrueija 

But bj' 1914 the Mt nation had greatly altered King 
Carol remained as loyal as ever, yentirneiit among the 
Rumanian people, liowever, had changed so greatly that 

211 Sor aI>o\ uh p 8H ff . PnUvum I 107 209 

245f , GV, HI. 261-2S2, VH H9-I87, ,\1 301-307. XXVIII 619-680, 
XXVII, 195-235, XXX 5S1-593 Thoiich ihv rtiicw U of thp Au^tro- 
HuirHiniuD Treitv (to ^^huh (ioiinuu .umlul ou I'ob 26 .aid Italv on 
March 5) was on Fob 5 1913 King Oitol dchiAod for a \^eek 

his r.itihcation, u" hw tint ho fcniod in imi'Cndmp: minis- 
terial ciiKis ‘Sind <lid not it Mgmd h\ xaiiouv mim^ttrs ’ His more 

real naaon was that, by dchiMnf; ntilKalion and thuateuiug “a new 
onontation of Rumanian iv awa> from the Tuple Alliance, he 

hoped to fiighteii Aiistiui into a more cnoivefic "^iippoit of the Rumanian 
claims to Sihstrm against Bulgaria (OH, XXXIV, 337 , 357 ff, 364) 
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Austria, and to some extent Germany, began to be seriously 
worried as to whether King Carol’s personal prestige would 
be strong enough to carry his country with him. He was 
after all a constitutional monarch. Anti-Austrian popular 
j sentiment in a parliamentary democracy might override the 
I monarch’s personal preference. 

Three factors had contributed toward the development 
among the Rumanians of a hatred toward Austria, which 
threatened to undo the alliance; (1) the Magyar policy 
toward Transylvania, (2) the Au.«(rian policy toward Bul- 
garia, and (3) the Russo-Serb wooing to win Rumania away 
from the Triple Alliance to the side of tlic Triple Entente. 

For the first of these factors the Magyar nobility were 
chiefly to blame. In order to retain the dominant position 
which they had exercised since the Muhlle Ages, they had 
steadily refused, even at the opening the twentieth cen- 
tury, to grant any really democratic suftragc to the Ru- 
manian and Slav subject pei>ples in Hungary. Tlic Ruma- 
nians in Transylvania weie refused a fair minihcr of seats in 
the Hungarian Chanilier of Deputies, and their nationalistic 
desires in regard to school and language (jiiestions had been 
blindly disregarded. This galling denial of political rights 
naturally contributed toward the bitterness and irredentist 
longings which were shared by Rumanians on botJi sides of 
the Carpathian Mountains. 

The second factor which embittered the people of 
Rumania, and threatened to transfer Rumania from the 
side of the Triple Alliance to that of the Triple Entente 
was Austria’s attitude toward the Bulgaro-Ruinanian con- 
flict which arose out of the First Balkan War. By their 
astonishing victories over Turkey in the first weeks of the 
war, Bulgaria. Serbia and Greece had occupied wdde 
stretches of territory, which vastly extended their frontiers 
and greatly increased their prestige, power, and population. 
Rumania, meanwhile, had maintained a dignified neutrality. 
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remaining at peace with Turkey, while her rivals were grow- 
ing strong. She alone had gained no new frontiers during 
the First Balkan War. She alone had hberated and annexed 
no suppressed nationalities crying to be free. Her people 
therefore were swept in the spring of 1913 by a new wave of 
irredentist nationalism and indignation. There was a strong 
popular demand on the Rumanian Cabinet that something 
must be done to redress the Balance of Power in the Bal- 
kans, which had existed since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
but which had now been completely upset to Rumania’s 
disadvantage. 

Rumanian newspapers bitterly complained of the mis- 
taken policy of folded hainls' King Carol should have 
intervened while the Bulgarian armies were tied up in front 
of Adrianople and Constantinople and insisted that Bul- 
garia cede to him the Silistria-Balchik district south of 
the Dobiudja, as “compensation” for Rumania’s benevolent 
neutrality. Instead of adopting an active selfish policy of 
this kind, Rumania had pursued a waiting attitude, trust- 
ing in the generosity of Bulgaria and in a favorable pressure 
by the Great Powers to secure her adequate “compensa- 
tions.” But she had been deceived in both hopes. Through- 
out the early months of the Balkan War, Bulgaria remained 
obdurate and deaf to Take Jonescu’s pleas for “pist compen- 
sations.” And when the question was finally left to the de- 
cision of the Great Powers at the St. Petersburg Conference, 
in March, 1913, Rumania did not get as much as her na- 
tionalists thought she had a right to expect.-*® 

It was in connection with these negotiations about 
“compensations” that Rumanian Ministers and public 
opinion turned more sharply against Austria-Hungary. 

215 IT, 3(1-35, 4(1-42. 56 60 f, 67, 70 f. 74-61, 83-90, 

93-109, 130 f 137, 154 f , 229 f, 236-248. 253, 356, 263, 280, Conrad. HI, 
26. 33fT. 39-56, 74 f , I03f 113f, 129-131, 14011. 304ff, 305£f. 335-339, 
mf, 381ff ; GP, XXXIV, 24511. 30111, 337ff, 367ff, 41811., 575ff- 
XXXV, Half, XXXIX, 433 ff 
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Austria was suspected (and rightly) of giving slight support 
to the domaiuls of her ally against Bulgaria for Silistria 
and a strip of territory south of the Dobnidja. King Carol’s 
Ministers not only demanded this territory, but insisted 
that Rumania’s prestige obligated Austria to show as much 
zeal and energy in securing Silistria for Rumania as in 
opposing Serbia's access to the Adriatic. With Germany’s 
attitude they were satisfied. Although Germany gave them 
salutary advice — to leave prestige aside, be content with 
moderate compensations, and not to listen to the wooing of 
Russia, vho would not lift a finger for them as soon as she 
had achieved her purpose of breaking up her alliances — 
Germany did .strungly back up Rumania’s claims-'” But 
witTi Austria they suspected it was otherwise “lAoplc are 
especially irritated against Austria-Hungary, because her 
support [to Rumania], in comparison with wliat Russia 
gives Bulgaria, is much too weak to leail to any favorable 
result. Feeling already luns so high that the King [(’arol] 
will bo compelled in a veiy short time to come to a grave 
decision. The decision will be either for war with Bul- 
garia, or for peace, but with the summoning of a Russophil 
ministry, which w'ould mean that the course of Rumanian 
policy, hitherto friendly to the Tuple Alliance, would give 
way to dependence on the Tnjile Entente " Austria was 
suspected of Vicing “more Bulgarian than the Bulgarians.” 
When Rumania finally threatened to mobilize against Bul- 
garia, in order to secine the coveted territory, Austria tried 
to hold her back Prince Fiirstonberg, the Austrian Min- 
ister at Bucharest, warned King Carol that a Rumanian 
attack on Bulgaria would be totallj’- opposed to Austrian 
policy, and that if Rumania persisted, Austria might even- 
tually intervene. King Carol should keep on good terms 

2i«Sct’ bolow, notes 241-244 

217 Pommnkowfcki to Conrad, quoting the Rumanian Military Attach^ 
in ConstantinoiilL', Jan 28, 1913, Conrad, III, 39 f 
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with Bulgaria; because, otherwise, he would be playing into 
the hands of the Russian Pan-Slavs.“^* 

This restraint which Austria exercised, or rather tried to 
exercise, upon King Carol weakened and isolated the King 
still more among his own people. “King Carol is follow- 
ing Austria’s advice for peace in Bulgaria’s interests,” it 
was said. The popular pressure became so strong that the 
King finally had to yield to public opinion He joined 
Serbia and Greece in the Second Balkan War against Bul- 
garia, and secured her coveted "compensations’’ — a gener- 
ous slice of Bulgarian territory south of the Dobrudja, 
stretching from Silistria on the Danube to Constanza on the 
Black Sea Rumanian nationalistic aspirations and irre- 
dentist ambitions were strongly stirred by this short suc- 
cessful war. As the French proverb says, “L’appetit merit 
cn mangeant ” As a result, Austria-Hungary now found 
herself seriously menaced by a “Greater Rumania” move- 
ment, which aimed at the ultimate detachment of the Ru- 
manians in Transylvania, just as the “Greater Serbia” 
propaganda aimed at detaching the Serbs m Bosnia and 
other parts of the Dual Monarchy. In November, 1913, a 
Rumanian Mmistei ga\e France to understand that the old 
friendship with Austria was “no longer anything but a 
shadow; the question of the Rumanians in Transylvania 
has become the only important one in public opinion, which 
frankly desires a rapprochement with Russia,” And in 
December King Carol himself finally adimtteil to the Aus- 
trian Minister at Bucharest, that public feeling was such 
that, “to his great regret, he was not in a position to be 
able to guarantee to fulfil the existing secret treaty between 
Rumania and the Dual Monarchy ” 

20* Conrad III, 335-3.38, Joni“>iu Orxjins of the War p 25, GP, 
XXXIV, 84.3. 873(1 , XXXIX, 434 (T 5011, 512 

^i^Alfatrts Bill karo quo III, 74 

2-'o 4u»tnan Militarj- Attachp m IVicharpst to Conrad, Doc 12, 1913; 
Conrad, III, 496, see also G P , XXXIX, 461(1, and Alexander Hoyos, 
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By his double-faced and futile policy of pretending to 
suppor* the interests of two opposed states like Rumania 
and Bulgaria, Berchtold had fallen between two stools. He 
had lost the confidence and good-will of the one before he 
had secured that of the other. This “desertion” on Ru- 
mania’s part was one of the most important facts in Aus- 
trian foreign policy in the spring of 1914 The Serbian 
question has received a great deal more attention from 
writers, because it ultimately became the occasion of the 
World Wai” but, next to it, nothing bothered the heads of 
the men at the Ballplatz more seriously than this Ru- 
manian question in the months before the War This brief 
survey of it will also help to clarify a number of other ob- 
scure points, such as the conflicting policies at Vienna, 
Berchtold’s hesitations and mistakes, Austro-German fric- 
tion, and the Konopischt interview of Emperor William 
and Franz Ferdinand, about which so many mysterious in- 
sinuations have been made 

Russia meanwhile was taking advantage of the situation 
to wm Rumania over to a seat beside the Triple Entente 
and form a new Balkan group under Rus.«ian pationage to 
replace that which had been broken up by Bulgaria in the 
Second Balkan War. Though tlio Tsar ruled over Ru- 
manian populations in Bessarabia, Ru'-siaii numsters at 
Bucharest sought to divert Rumanian irredentist ambitions 
away from Bessarabia to Transylvania Russia had 
shrewdly used her influence on the side of Rumania to se- 
cure for her the “compensations” in the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest.®“* Rumanians noted with gratitude that, in contrast 

Der dcutsch-engUsche Gegenratt utid son Emilwt auf die Balkanpolild. 
Ocelerrnch-U ngoms (Berlin, 1922), pp .3611 

221 GP , XXXIX, 433 ft , 44517, 46411 0/ airto izvolsici lo SaKonov, 

Aup 1/14, 1913, congratulating bun on his Russian iiolicv at Bucharest 
“Your diplomatic chef d'oeuvre has been the detachment of Rumania 
from Austria, which I had always dreamed of, but which I had not been 
able known how to accomplish," M FR , p 408, L N II 133- Stteve 
III, 243 . > . . 
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to Austria’s “perfidious” effort to firing about a revision of 
the Treaty, Russia had finally joined with Germany in pre- 
venting a revision. 

Russia’s purpose in winning Rumania as part of her 
preparation for a general European war is well indicated in 
Sazonov’s secret report to the Tsar in December, 1913: 

While repeating ray wish for tlie prolongation as far as 
po-ssihle of the sta{m quo, it is also netessury to repeat that 
the Straits Question ran hardly advance a step except by 
the fa\or of European eomplieations These complica- 
tions, to judge by pie-ent circumstances, would find us in 
alliance with France, and in a possible but not at all as- 
sured, alliance with England, or at least with her as a 
benevolent neutral In tlie Balkans, in case of European 
corapliCHtions, we could count on Serbia, and perhaps on 
Rumania From tius there results clearly as the task of 
our dijiloniacy the creation of conditions for as intimate a 
rapprochdtK lit pos'ihle with Rumania. This policy 
ought to be 11' jicrsistent as it is circumspect and devoid of 
rashness The jHisition of Rumania in the Balkans recalls 
in many resiiects that of Italy in Europe. These two 
power.® aic subject to niegalomania, and. not having strength 
enough to accomplish their projects ojienly, are obliged to 
content themselves with an opportunist policy, observing 
always on which side lies force, in order that they may 
range thcmselvc® on this side. . 

Two factor® jday a great role in the instability of the 
present situation in the Balkan® The first is Austria- 
Hungary, with the manifest increase of the nationality 
movement caused by the success of the Seibs and the Ru- 
manians, and the effect of these succc'ses upon their racial 
brotheis within the frontiers of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
The second factor is that it is imjiossible for Bulgaria to re- 
sign herself to the painful results of the Treaty of 
Bucharest 

2*2 Secret report of Sarniiov to Nicholas II, Noi 23/Dcc 6. 1913; 
Adamov, KmintaHlinupul i I'ruUvp, 74f , L.N , II, 371-2, Sue\e, III, 382. 
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Partly as a result of Sazonov’s policy, when a new Rus- 
sian Minister arrived at Bucharest in January, 1914, he 
found an exceedingly warm welcome in Governmental 
circles; 

Again and again, sentiments of genuine friendship for 
Russia have been expressed to me. I found the same wel- 
come in society here. I have spoken to fonner Ministers, 
Senators, Deputies, and various leaders of the Rumanian 
army. . To my mind, all tins eorioborates the fact al- 
ready pointed out Iw mv predecessoi, and also emphasized 
by niy French and English colleagues, that an important 
and perhaps decisive change in public opinion has been 
brought about here in favor of Rii.—ia The events of last 
year wliieh have inspiied the Runuuunns, and above all their 
military loaders, with oonlidence in then own strength, 
have at the same time also emouraged the efforts of the 
Irredentists These are not .so mucli diiectcd against Rus- 
sia, as toward Tiaiisylvunia with its three million Ru- 
manians This latter eiri uinstanee also naturally tends to 
enhance Rumania’s sympathy for Russia 

Early in 1914 Russia look further steps to win Rumania 
She promoted a Serb-Greck-Rumanian combination, which, 
while ostensibly aiming at peace and the preservation of 
the status quo in the Balkans, might be u.sed by Russia to 
solve the Strads Question at a tunc of “European compli- 
cations ” It also fell in with Russia’s policy of supporting 
Serbia against Austria. In order to bring about such a 
combination, Sazonov had long interviews with the Serbian 
and Greek Premiers, M. Pashitch and M. \’enizelos, in 
February, 1914.-** M. Pashitch also had an encouraging 

223 Poklevski-Koziel, Ru.*isian Minister at Bucharest, to Sazonov, 
Jan 11/24, 1914, Sietifrt-Schreincr, p 436 

22-* Doulcet, CharKc d’Affaires at St Peten-bure, to Doumergnr, Feb 
5, 1914, “M Venizelos ha» made an excellent impressioii LSazouovl 

has the mipre-ssion that a very close accord exi.-.Ls between Greece and 
Serbia against every attack of the Turks; with Rumania the ties arc less 
close, but the visit of M V'enizclos to Bucharest will teud to tighten 
them,’’ Affaires Balkamques, HI, 112. 
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and significant talk with the Tsar, of which he has left an 
interesting account: 

The audience lasted a full hour. The Tsar received 
me in his cabinet When I entered, the Tsar was already 
there and at my entrance he came to meet me at the door, 
stretched out hin hand without waiting for my greeting and 
invited me to be seated . . 1 set forth the Serbian policy 

which amounts to this, that she desires the maintenance of 
peace in the Balkans, and that new complications be 
avoided, since Serbia needs peace in order to recuperate, 
and in order that she may arm her-ielf afresh for the defense 
of Serbian national interests. I also set forth the diffieultics 
which Scrlna will have to meet in the pursuit of her peace- 
ful policy Hulgana, Turkey, and Austria are dissatisfied. 
Turkey hccaiise she lo«t in the war with the Balkan States; 
Bulgaria he* ause she could not retain or acquire all that 
she wished, and Austria because she lost the prospect of 
an adi'ancc to .''alomca 

Thoieupon the Ts.ir answcicd We have confidence in 
the new Biitnaman [Bratianu] Government, that it will at- 
tach itrolf H' elo'cly U' possible to Ru'sia He did not bc- 
lie\e that m.iltii' would be allowed to go so far as to call 
in quertioii the Peace of Bucharest . I took occasion to 
remark that at the tune of my stay in Bucharest I had a 
conference with Bratianu. and Bratianu was at that time 
very cntlui'iastic o\er the idea of an alliance with Greeee 
and Serbia I also remarked that I intended to return home 
by way of Bucliarest m order to see whether Bratianu still 
retained the same vMllingness and views which he had re- 
vealed to me when I was in Bucharest The Tsar said that 
would 1 k' \ery good, and that Rumania had three and a half 
million co-natiorials in Austria-Hungary and that these de- 
sired union with Rumania Thereupon, I said to him that 
the Transylvanian Rumanians were better nationalists than 
the Rumanians m Rumania . . . 

I led the conversation around to a discussion of Austria’s 
deliveries of arms to Bulgaria, namely that Austria had 
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furnished arms and munitions out of her magazines and 
tlud Bulgaria had received cannon also And again the 
Tsar added that Germany too was supporting Bulgaria I 
begged him that Russia should likewise aid us, and that out 
of her magazines she should deliver to us 120,000 rifles and 
munitions and some few cannon, particularly howitzers, 
if they could sjiarc them, because the Turks had held up 
delivery of our heavy guns when they were in transport 
immediately before the war The Tsar asked me if I had 
spoken about the matter to any of the Russian Ministers 
I said, to the Minister of V\'ar, Sukhomlinov, and to Sazo- 
nov, and the Mim.'ter of War had said, it would be all right 
if Russian policy permitted it And heie I took occasion 
to tell the Tsar how pleased we were that Russia had armed 
herself so thoroughly; it gave us a feeling of security and 
hope for a better futuie. The Tsar said that they had done 
a great deal, and were still doing muth. For that reason 
their munition estabh'hments eould not assume the task of 
manufacturing arms for us This gave me occasion to say 
to the Tsar that immediately upon my return from Tsarskoe 
Selo, I would furnish Sazonov with an estimate of what 
w'e needed He said that was all right, for he would re- 
ceive Sazonov on the moirovv, and would see what we needed 
They would do all they could to ligliten the situation for 
us. He asked me what we needed I told him what I had 
noted down on the slip I had prepared for Sazonov . . 

The Tsar inquired how many^ Serho-Croats lived in 
Austria-Hungary, and w’hat they were now believing and 
desiring I replied about six millions, and told him where 
they lived I also told him of the Slovenes, that they, too, 
were gravitating to the Serbo-Croats, and would adopt the 
Serbo-Croatian language, owing to the fact that their dialect 
is bad and that they have long lost their national indepen- 
dence Then I told linn that just at this time there was a 
Slovene stopping at St. Petersburg who was working for 
the establishment of a South-Slav Bank, and W'as trying to 
win over the Russian banks to the project This W'as quite 
agreeable to the Tsar, and be said it was very necessary 
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that the Russian banka ahould lake a greater interest in 
the Slavic countries, and that it would be a good thing if 
Hribar should succeed with his mission 

I then told the Tsar how great a change in sentiment 
had taken place among the Slavs of Austria-Hungary — how 
many Starccvitcli follow'crs there W'cre who formerly ex- 
pected salvation from Austria, but now comprehended that 
this salt ation could come to them only from Russia or 
Serbia, and that they could scarcely await the opportunity 
to see their desiies fulfilled Then I told him that for 
every rifle we received, we would have a soldier fiom these 
countries to tarry it . . He asked how many soldiers 
Serbia could jiut into the field. Seibia. said the Tsar, had 
astonishtd the W'orld when she marched out 400.000 men 
I replied; tVe believe that wc can put half a million well 
clothed and armed soldiers into the field “That is enough, 
that IS no tntle, one can go a great way with that” [said 
the T'ar] 

Thereupon we discussed the need of fostering the al- 
liance with Greece, for, aside from other considerations, we 
shall thus safeguard our incoming and outgoing eoinnierce 
Furtlierniore, we must labor to bring about an alliance 
upon a broader basis with Rumania, anti not alone upon 
the basis of .-.afeguaniing the Treaty of Bucharest . . 

[Pa.shiteh then begged the Tsar to permit a marriage 
between the Serbian Crown Prince and a Russian Grand 
Duchess The Tsar replied smilingly that he had no objec- 
tions, but followed the principle of allowing his children to 
choose for themsclvos ] 

Upon niy taking leave, the Tsar aecorapanied me to the 
door and asked me especially and rej>eatedly to present 
greetings to the King, not only from himself, but also from 
the Tsaiina and his family, and wished him good health: 
“For Serbia we shall do everything, greet the King for me 
and tell him [in Russian]: For Serbia we shall do every- 
thing ” 

220 Report of Pashitch of hi* audience with the Tsar, Feb 2, 1914; 

Bogilihevitch, pp 170-180, Deuisrhlmul Schuidigf, pp 130-136 
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While thus protesting to the Tsar his desire for peace, 
M. Pashitch^ it is to be noted, asked for “120,000 rifles and 
munitions and some few cannon”; he spoke of the Slavs 
in Austria-Hungary “who now comprehend that their sal- 
vation can come only from Russia and Serbia, and who can 
scarcely wait”; and he urged an alliance with Rumania, 
“not alone upon the basis of safeguarding the Treaty of 
Bucharest” but with a view to the “three and a half million 
Transylvanian Rumanians who were better nationalists 
than the Rumanians in Rumania” Having indicated his 
real desires to the Tsar, he then set out with Veni/.elos for 
the Rumanian capital Their visit was at once reported to 
Conrad at Vienna by the Austrian military attache at 
Bucharest • 

Premiers Pashitoh and Venizelos have spent two days 
together in Bucharest, liighly plea-ed with their visit, as 
they both sav, and todav started togiuhei on their re'luin 
journey to Belgrade and Athens Their vnit is »aid to 
concern measures to be taken in ea«e anj other State 
threatens to overthrow by force the terms of tlie Peace of 
Bucharest Piishitch proceeds from Hie fixed assumption 
that Turkey and Bulgaria )ia\e signed a eon\ention direrled 
against Serbia and Greece, and that its nmiu‘'stioned ex- 
istence demands tliaf tliese two States and Rumania sliall 
join together The result of the conference heie, according 
to my informant, is a complete agreement of Mews ns to 
the future attitude of the three Slates, though Rumania has 
not entered into any binding engagements . Undoubt- 
edly Russia wants a new Balkan League, and is working in 
this direction at high pressure 

226 Hranilovitch to Conrad, Feb 11, 1914, Conrad, III, 655 That 
Hramlovitch was snbstantmlly correct is seen from the reviorts of the 
Russian and French Ministers at Belgrade Hurtwig to Sazonov, Feb 
11/24, 1914 (Siebert-S<‘hreiner, p 440) , and Deseos to Doumergae, Feb 
H (AUmren Balkamques, III, p 113) "M Patehou (Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs m Herbia] tells me fhar, according to new a from Bucharest, 
the Bratianu Cabinet will be much more decided and more hostile to 
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As a further link to bind Russia and Rumania toother 
the Tsar invited the Crown Prince with his wife and son, 
Prince Carol, to visit Russia They started on March 27, 
1914, and stayed three weeks One of the objects in view 
was believed to he the possibility of arranging a marriage 
between Prince Carol and one of the Tsar’s daughters Such 
a marriage would obviously strengthen the mcreasingly 
close relations between Bucharest and St. Petersburg, and 
help swing Rumania away from the Triple Alliance into the 
current of Sazonov’s active Balkan policy. Prince Carol, 
who would ultimately be the ruler of Rumania, had none 
of King Carol’s syiniiathies for Ceimany and the Hohen- 
zollerns. He had been educated under the influence of 
M Jorga, one of Rumania’s strongest iiationahct and anti- 
Austrian Icadois-'-' The visit met with sucli success that 
in May, Sazonov told (he French and English Ambassadors, 
that, thoLigli no marriage was definitely settled, the Tsar's 
second daughtei had deidared herself ready for the match.--* 

On June 14. 1914, the Tsar and Tsarina, accompanied 
by M, Sazonov, returned the visit of the Rumanian Princes. 
.As they stepped ashore from the iinpciial yacht at Con- 
stanza, the sun broke tlirough the clouds after days of heavy 
rain and added its warmth and luightncss to the welcome 
of the eheering Rumanian jiopulaee. King Carol, wearing 
the uniform of a Russian field marshal, was photographed 
with his imperial guests, and an entei prising Rumanian 
Press saw' to it that even the most remote villages of Tran- 
sylvania had full news of tlie Tsai’s visit, with all sorts of 
exaggerated hopes a*! to the coiipcration of Russia with 
Rumania. M Sazonov and M Bratianu even went on a 

Auatri.i than the jirc'cediiiif Minisln, and that Serbia is absolutelj' sure of 
Rvmi'ii.m 

-‘27 Conrad, III, 481 ff , 494 fl , S19 fl , 633 ff , G P , XXXIX, 4S6, 474 ff , 
496 501. 56C 

2-’s Adairov, Komtanlmojiol i Prulii'y, 1, 357, note I The World War 
put an end to the projected match 
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walking tour togettier to Transylvania. “I did not hear of 
this tactless exxursion until it was over” writes the Aus- 
trian Minister, Count Czernin, “but I shared Berchtold’s 
surprise at such a proceeding ” --® In the private political 
conversations which M. Sazonov had with M. Bratianu, 
the Russian Minister gave the impression that important 
changes were coming in the European pohtical situation, 
and that Rumania would not fare badly “if she understood 
the signs of the times and listened to counsels of 
wisdom.” 

M. Bratianu in return assured Sazonov that “Rumania 
was not obligated m any way to take part in any war what- 
ever, except where her own individual interests were di- 
rectly concerned ” Not finding this Delphic utterance suflS- 
ciently clear, and wishing to press hirn to a more definite 
statement, Sazonov bluntly asked Bratianu the significant 
leading question- “Vv’hat would be Rumania’s attitude in 
case of an armed conflict between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, if the former were obliged by circumstances to 
resort to military action?” Bratianu replied that “the atti- 
tude of Rumania in this case would depend on the circum- 
stances which led Russia to resort to military action against 
Austria-Hungary, as well as upon what Rumania’s interests 
demanded at the given moment.” From this conversation 
Sazonov carried away the comfortable conclusion that, 
“Rumania is not bound by any obhgation which would force 
her to act with Austria and against us under all circum- 
stances, but, in reality, in case of war between us and 
Austria-Hungary, Rumania will take the side which will be 

22»Czt'rnin, In the World War, p 112 

iiso p Lmdcnbrrji, Komg Karl i>tm /iumanrni, II, 240(1, 28811 
Lindenberg writes with wami feiiinK for Kiiir Carol and with some re- 
sentment against Russia He cites no docunionts but appeals to have 
had access to King Carol’s papers, as well as the King’s own assistance, m 
writing the work which was nearly completed when the War broke out. 
For accounts of the Constanza meeting as reported to Berlin, see GP. 
XXXIX, 520-529 
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strongest and whirh will be in a position to promise her 
the greatest gains ” 

Vienna had been viewing with increasing fears and sus- 
picions the signs of growing intimacy between Bucharest 
and St. Petersburg, as well as the formation of a Serb- 
Greek-Rumanian cominnation, which originated primarily 
in common hatred of Bulgaria but w’hich might easily be 
directed against the Dual Monarchy. How was Austria to 
deal w'lth this danger that Rumania would gravitate to the 
side of the Triple Entente? 

Baron Conrad, while willing to agree with any meas- 
ures which aimed at winning back Rumania, or making her 
declare her position more definitely, either for or against 
Austria, had his staff work out plans for a campaign against 
Rumania. He advised the building of defensive fortifica- 
tions on the Rumanian frontier, or better still, a preventive 
war against Serbia, which would nd .Austria once and for 
all of the Greater Serbia danger and clarify the general 
political situation.^’’- But liis advice was not followed, 
because Emperor Francis Joseph, Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand, Count Tisza, and the German Emperor were all op- 
posed to any steps which might further antagonize 
Rumania.-'*® 

Count Berchtold, like other weak and undecided persons, 
preferred to wait and see; he hoped Rumania could be won 

s.n Sazonov's report to the Tsar, June 11/24, 19U, Adamov, pp 356- 
363, L N , II, 377-,’tSt Sizoiiot also pomfed out to the Tsar how he had 
successfullv flattered Kumanin and iiicreu.sed her prestipe among the 
other Balkan States hv usaociating her with the Great Powers m the 
disrussion for ketpioft the Strait* o|H'n to eoiniiierce during the Tripolitan 
War Similarlv on .Inlv 24. 1914, upon the new* of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serliiii. M Diumanih, the Rumanian Minisler in Pt Petei-sburj:, was 
invited to the miportaut luncheon with M Sazonov, M Paleologue and 
Sir George Biielianan Such flatteiv often count* for mueli m diplomacy, 
a.* “I.“ew|u'ie M Dianiandi hi* nlatod hi* ler-ion of the Constanz" 
meeting in Kvnuf do Di iur Mondrs, J.in 1, 1928, pp 129-143 

282 Conrad, III, 404 f , 554, 63t5, 640-648 

288 GP, XXXIX, 333ff, 3583, 5H, 6151. 
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back by concessions. With this in view, Tisza undertook 
negotiations to conciliate the Rumanians in Transylvania; 
but, owing to the selfish obstinacy of the Magyars on one 
side, and the excessive demands and bitterness of the Ru- 
manians on the other, these negotiations proved futile, and 
were abandoned at the end of March, 1914 In the hope 
of winning back Rumanian sentiment in favor of Austria, 
Berchtold also sent Count Czernin as Minister to Bucha- 
rest in October, 1913, in place of Prince Furstenherg, who 
was personally obnoxious to some of the Rumanian Cabinet 
Czernin was expected to be persona gratissima at Bucharest, 
He was a protege of Franz Ferdinand, and had written a 
pamphlet some years before advocating the rights of the 
nationalities oppressed by the Magyars. He had taken 
pains to inquire into the wishes of the Transylvanian Ru- 
manians. After reaching Bucharest he made it a point to 
express publicly his hopes that the Hungarian Government 
would make concessions m the negotiations which Tisza 
was then carrying on He earnestly trieil to carry out 
Berchtold’s instructions to secure better relation® between 
the two countries who were allies in form, but were becom- 
ing enemies in fact But in a few months Czernin realized 
that his mission was hopeless. He lound that King ('arol 
stood almost alone in his sympathy with tlie Triple Alli- 
ance. The treaties which attached his country to Germanv 
and Austria had been kept so secret that they were known 
only to the King himself, to the Premier, M Bratianu, and 
to one or two others No other Ministers knew of tliem or 
felt bound by them, so that it often liappened tliat Ru- 
manian diplomats abroad worked on tlie side of the Triple 
Entente So seriously did King Carol feel hrs owm weakness 
in the face of Rumanian popular sentiment, that he ad- 

2S4 Conrad, HI, 553, 556, 636 For tho iicws of William II and Franz 
Ferdinand at Konopischt on this Rumanian problem, see tielow, Vol IL 
ch 1 , and GP, XXXIX, 364-370 
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mitted to Count Czernin in December, 1913, that “under 
existing circumstances he would be unable to side with 
Austria in a war.” 

So Count Czernin became convinced that Berchtold’s 
optimistic do-nothing policy was folly. Like Conrad, he 
too carnc around to thinking something more positive must 
be done. In March, 1914, he closed one of his pessimistic 
despatches with the prophetic warnmg: 

I am in duty bound to call your attention to the fact 
that we are sliiiping down an inclined plane here with 
frightful speed, and there i^ no tmic to be lost. It would be 
an ostiu'h policy to sliut our eyes and let things go on as 
they are here For I niii't most cneigctically and emphat- 
ically repeat, a hundred times if neeessary, the Austro- 
Rumanian Treaty fof Alliance] is a worthless scrap of 
papei In ca^c of wai, Rumania will not take a stand on the 
side of the Dual Monatehy The present situation is the 
most unfavoiable imaginable for us, since it binds us with- 
out benefiting u- A pa-siic policy of hesitation, of float- 
ing with the current, of latsxcz fane, lanscz alter, will not 
impio\o tills situation ^Nothing but a clear-cut positive 
action on Austria's part, nothing but an iron, unbending de- 
termnialioii to compel Rumania to show her colors, can avert 
at the twelfth hour unfathomable disaster -3« 

Czernin suggested several alternative plans of action 
which the Dual Monarchy might adopt. One w’as the ces- 
sion of Transylvania to Rumania, with the stipulation that 
the Rumanian Kingdom, thus enlarged, be incorporated 
into the Hapsburg lunpirc, smiilar to Bavaria’s position in 
the German Empire Czernin thought this plan desirable, 
but impracticable of realization. As to a prev ent ive war 
against Serbia, urged by Conrad, Czernin was not one of 

*86 Conrad, III, 634 

!8« Closing paragraph of a long and remarkable report to BerchtoM 
on the Rumanian situation, March 11, 1914, Conrad, III, 781-789; cf, 
also Csemm's despatch of April 2, ibid, 633-638. 
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those who, like Tisza, argued that a war with Serbia was 
useless and undesirable because Austria-Hungary was al- 
ready oversaturated with Slavs, no one, to be sure, wanted 
any more Serbs in the Dual Monarchy, he said; but after a 
successful war against Serbia, it would be possible to use 
Serbian territory to win the good-will of the other Balkan 
states; ' Greece and Bulgaria could be given what they 
wanted in Macedonia; Albania could be rounded out to 
the east; and Rumania be given the Timok-Njotin district, 
a corner in northeast Serbia partly populated by Ruma- 
nians. The point, however, which Czernm particularly 
urged, was that the status of the Treaty of Alliance be 
cleared up. In the present situation it was not worth a 
scrap of paper to Austria, because King Carol no longer 
controlled the situation and would be forced by public opin- 
ion to repudiate it or to resign, in case a Russian attack on 
Austria should give rise to the casus foederis. Austria mean- 
while had her hands tied by the treaty, and could not enter 
into other diplomatic negotiations which might offend Ru- 
mania. To make Rumania take a stand openly, either for 
or agamst Austria, Czernin therefore suggested a newspaper 
“indiscretion” by which the existence of the treaty should 
be allowed to leak out , one could then tell by the way the 
Rumanian Government denied the accuracy of the news- 
paper account, and the way public opinion in Rumania 
discussed it, what Austria could count upon. But Berch- 
told rejected all these suggestions. He merely gave a half- 
hearted authorization to Czernin to sound King Carol tact- 
fully as to whether the King would not be willing that the 
treaty should be made public. But, as Czernin had fore- 
seen, when he broached the subject. King Carol delicately 
evaded it So Berchtold and his associates were left uncer- 
tain whether, in a crisis, the secret treaty with Rumania 
would hold or not. 

Another suggestion by which Austria might offset the 
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probable loss of Rumania was that Austria should follow 
Russia's example, and build up a Balkan League under her 
own patronage to balance the feared Serb-Greek-Rumanian 
league under Russian patronage. Bulgaria and Turkey, 
smarting from recent defeats and eager for support, might 
be brought together by Austria and be eventually drawn 
into the Triple Alliance circle to make up for Rumania’s 
“desertion.” In other words, Austria might shift the pivot 
of her Balkan policy from Bucharest to Sofia. Such a 
Bulgarophil diplomatic program had already been at- 
tempted by Berchtold during the Balkan Wars; but it had 
met with no success and had caused serious differences of 
opinion between Vienna and Berlin. In the spring of 1914, 
it was taken up again at Vienna and a long memorandum 
for its accomplishment had been worked out at the moment 
that Franz Ferdinand was assassinated at Sarajevo. But 
there ivas still the serious difficulty: would Germany con- 
sent to this program of her Au.strian Ally? Of late Emperor 
William had become strongly philhellene, supporting Greek 
claims to the Aegean Islands against Turkish interests.-®^ 
Would he ever consent to abandon a Hohenzollern like King 
Carol, whom he greatly respected and trusted, and take in 
his place Ferdinand of Bulgaria, for whom he had a personal 
aversion and who was universally regarded with distrust? 
This question of shifting the pivot fiom Bucharest to Sofia 
had long been argued without agreement between Berlin 
and Vienna during and after the Balkan Wars. It also 
formed the larger part of the fateful memoir and royal mis- 
sive from Francis Joseph which the Austrian Ambassador 
handed to William II after lunch at Potsdam on July 5, 
1914, as will be related in tlie second volume, “After 
Sarajevo.” 

This Rumanian problem was one of the many points on 

saT Conrad, III, 644, 6S5fr, 662 On tin- Kaiser’s philhpllemstn see 
above, cotes 1S6-190, m oonnoelioa mth intrigues over Kavala. 
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which there was a sharp divergence between German and 
Austrian policy. Though the relations between Bucharest 
and Vienna had become increasingly strained, Bucharest 
an^d Berlin had remained on terms of firm cordiality, and 
Germany had done much to keep King Carol and his people 
loyal to the Triple Alliance. These ties had been originally 
cemented through the kinship of the Hohenzollern rulers. 
They had been strengthened by the long residonoc at Bucha- 
rest of Kiderlen-Wachter, one of Germany’s ablest diplo- 
mats since Bismarck’s day. Even when Kiderlen was called 
to Berlin to pilot the Foreign Office in the last months of 
Bulow' and the first years of Betlimann, he continued the 
close friendly relations which he had established with King 
Carol and influential Rumanian politicians. Jon Bra- 
tianu the Younger, the leader of the so-called Liberal Party, 
at heart tended more and more to the side of the Triple 
Entente He had been educated m France, visited Paris 
annually, and naturally had Gallic sympathies. These w’ere 
strengthened by the political calculation as far back as 1909 
that the Entente might prove a stronger combination than 
the Triple Alliance in a general European war. and miglit 
therefore be a safer group for Rumania to join.-“® In spite 
of this, however, he had confidentially assured Kiderlen 
that "he had inherited from his father the fundamental 
principle that Rumania’s path to Vienna lies through Ber- 
lin, and that he had the firm conviction that everything 
which Berlin advised was for Rumania’s genu me best in- 
terests.” He adhered to this principle and Germany did 
nothing to forfeit his well-placed confidence. 

During the First Balkan War, when Rumania demanded 
territorial “compensations” from Bulgaria, Germany recog- 
nized her demands as justified. Berlin jirivatcly urged wise 
moderation and concessions both at Bucharest and Sofia, in 

23S Cf E Jackh, Kidcrlen-Wachler, I, 179-219; II, 161-237, pamm 

23» G P , XXVII, 200 G P , XXVII, p 223 
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order to prevent a Bulgaro-Ruraanian war, which would add 
another Balkan complication and still further threaten the 
peace of Europe. But at the same time, both before and 
during the St. Petersburg Conference, Germany exerted her 
influence strongly m favor of Rumania’s claims She re- 
fused all Berchtold’s Bulgarophil projects for giving Bul- 
garia Salonica, Samothrace, or money, as a solace for ceding 
Sihstria to Rumania, she feared that such gifts would 
be frowned upon by Rumania and increase her distrust of 
the Triple Alliance — not to mention other objections.*'** 

When the Second Balkan War broke out, and Rumanian 
indignation ran high against Berchtold’s suspected Bul- 
garophilism, Germany refused to join him in putting pres- 
sure on Rumania to keep quiet. Berlin regretted his 
ill-judged effort, believing it would not be successful, and 
would only deepen Rumanian indignation — as proved to be 
the case. On the contrary, Germany recognized that Bul- 
garia’s attack on Serbia was the psychological moment for 
King Carol to make good the claims which Bulgaria had 
been refu-ing; Germany could not assume the responsibility 
of advising Rumania to neglect her vital interests for the 
sake of Austria's desire to see a stiong Bulgaria in Serbia’s 
rear. Resentment would be so great m Bucharest that 
Rumania -vsould certainly swing over from the Triple Alli- 
ance to the Triple. Entente. It was a poor policy for Austria 
to risk losing a faithful ally like King Carol for the hope of 
getting a treacherous friend like King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia. Austria made a mistake in letting herself be so 
obsessed with the fear of a Greater Serbia and in forgetting 
tliat she ruled over Rumanians as well as Slavs. Germany 
accepted the Rumanian point of view’. Austria says that 
she cannot tolerate a Greater Serbia, but no more can 
Rumania tolerate a Greater Bulgaria.-*- Berchtold was so 

241GP. XXXW, 444ff, 456, 459 ft, 520f, 660ff, 674f, 687ff, 8206f, 
873ff **2GP, XXXV. 46ff, eiff.. 6$ff. 
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put out with Germany’s solicitude for Rumania’s feelings, 
that he thrice made formal representations in Berlin against 
it.“*® But the German Secretary of State, Jagow, while 
admitting some of his arguments, noted : “Yes, but we do 
not need by a long shot to join in all \’ienna’s stupidi- 
ties.” Accordingly, after King Carol mobilized his army 
and seized the New Dobrudja by force from Bulgaria, Ger- 
many confirmed him in his new territories by helping to 
prevent the Austrian and Russian efforts to have the Treaty 
of Bucharest subjected to revision by the Great Powers. 

This divergence of views between Berlin and Vienna 
continued during the months following the Balkan Wars. 
Bethmann and the Kaiser still placed their hopes on Ru- 
manian loyalty, while Berchtold and his advisers inclined 
toward closer relations with Bulgaria, since Rumania 
seemed to be lost. In the spring of PJ14 Rumania’s “deser- 
tion” seemed more and more probable. This was partly 
owing to the active wooing by Russia, and to the propa- 
gandist articles by French journalists and profes.sois, wlio 
visited and lectured at Bucharest It was also partly owing 
to the Magj-ar oppression of the Rumanians living in Tran- 
sylvania and to Austria’s suspected Bulgarophilism. The 
anti-Austrian demonstrations of the chauvinistic Rumanian 
“League of Civilization” became louder, and the attacks of 
the Rumanian Press more virulent An anti-Hapsburg 
play, “Mr. Notary,” wTitten by a Transylvanian, was being 
performed at the National Theatre in Bucharest. It roused 
the people to a frenzy. They marched past the royal palace 
singing w’ar songs and crying, “Down with Austria” and 
“Long live Russia ” King Carol genuinely regretted all 
this. But he feared to censor “Mr. Notary,” lest it serve 
only to advertise it and make matters worse.®^® In the 

2«cp, xxxrv, 820 ff . XXXV, eeff. iisfif 

G P , XXXIV, 824 

246 Despatches of Waldthausen, German Minister at Bucharest, Jau- 
uaty-Apri!, 1914 , G P . XXXIX, 471-497 These despalcht's hardly bear 
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•winter he had admitted that, if the anti-Austrian feeling 
kept up, Rumania would not march with Austria in case of 
a European war; a treaty of alliance was not enough by 
itself ; it must have popular support. In the spring he con- 
fessed that his country was “in a complete paroxysm,” and 
that he was heljiless to stem the tide of popular hatred of 
Austria 

This situation dnsturbed Berlin considerably. It led the 
Kaiser to make the Rumanian danger the main subject of 
his discussions with Franz Ferdinand and the Austrians ou 
his visits to Vienna, Miramar, and Konopischt shortly be- 
fore the Sarajevo assa.ssination. He hoped that Count llsza 
the Hungarian Premier, would make concessions to the 
Rumanians in Transylvania. Germany urged that nothing 
be done like Conrad’s plan of fortifying the Carpathian 
frontier which would certainly be unfavorably interpreted 
in Bucharest, or like Czernin’s schemes for getting the 
Rumanian treaty made public.-^* But on the whole Ger- 
many was inclined to take a less tragic view of the Ru- 
manian .situation than .Austria, and tried to calm the latter’s 
fears. She hoped that the paroxysm ivould pass, and that 
Rumania -would swing back to her traditional loyalty, if 
the Triple .Alhance Powers did not show too much uneasi- 
ness and nervousness. It might be that in case of a Euro- 
pean war King Carol might have difficulty in fulfilling his 

out Cxf’min’s reports tn Berchtold (.April 2, 1914, Conrad III, 634) that 
\\ uidih iUN'ii li,id no rial iumkIiI into the wtuntion. allowed the wool 
to be f ullid OUT hi~ eie-, and was nothing more than ‘‘a human phono- 
Itraiih,” reporiiiifc eiediilouslv to Berlin whaleier he w.is told by the 
Riim.'inian minister'-, “who are a hundred liines ckxerir than be ” Czemin, 
who was not larking in a sufficientiv (tooil opinion of his owm astuteness, 
aais of him-< If ' Bratiami repoits to me dnilv that 1 am his real friend, 
that he has never been »We to s|>cnk with a diplomatic repreaentafive 
SO frankly as with me, and all snih words lie thinks I am more of a 
fool than I really am . But I do not trust him around the comer" 
iibid, p 786) 

24* Waldthauscn to Bcthmann, Dec 6, 1913, and Mar 30, 1914, GJP.. 
XXXIX, 466, 481 

242 G P , XXXIX. 506, 511, 515 f 
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treaty obligations. But even so, it was still a long step 
from this to his active participation on the enemy’s side, 
“quite aside from the fact that complications between the 
Great Powers are hardly to be expected m the immediate 
future.”*^* Rumania’s future remained a puzzling riddle, 
adding still further to Balkan instability, uncertainties, and 
intrigues. 


THE LIMAN VON SANDERS AFFAIR 

Hitherto we have been considering the Balkan Prob- 
lems chiefly from the ixiint of view of the rival interests 
of Austria and Russia and the nationalist aspirations of the 
Balkan States themselves. In the latter p.art of 1913 the 
appointment of the German General Liman von Sanders at 
Constantinople caused friction between Russia and Ger- 
maii}', which for seveial reasons deserves more attention 
than it has usually been given. It was the last diplomatic 
crisis of importance before July, 1914, and, like the latter, 
involved the influence and prestige of these two Groat 
Powers in the Near East. But it is a good example of how 
such a crisis can be settled, if there is sufficient good will 
on both sides. Its satisfactory settlement is a proof of the 
proposition that war is not “inevitable,” We are at last 
in fairly full possession of the essential documents relating 
to the affair, and are therefore able to follow’ the inner 

248Jagow to Waldthauscn, Aj>ril 24, 19H, OP, XXXIX, 505 f. Cf 
also the nuich more Mr-ws of Viriina as lu Jlninania, ihtd , 

pp. 434-515, paffnm; and Conrad, III. 549-563, 6;f3-648, 781-789 

-»» From the Rus>i}in Mdr-. M F H , pp c onf jiih h b.'if isfucfonly 

abundant corrcspondmcc bctv,ren Sa7()nov and diplomatic agents — 
Giers at Conttantinoiile, IzNoFki at Pans, and BrnckendorfT at London, 
onlv part of thi« is included in LN, II, 173-279, SUr'\(. HI. ;k52-439, IV. 
1-28; and Siebert-Schmncr, pp 678-708 The interest mg report, to thf 
T««r of the conversations of the Russian Premier, Kokovfftov, with Em- 
peror William and Befhrnann-HoIIweg on tho subject m printed in M F U 
pp 624 ff , LN, II. 414fT, Stieve, HI, 415fT For tho ininutf't of the 
Secret Ministerial Councils concrminflr counter-meriRures to compel Ger- 
many and Turkey to abandon the German Military Musaion, nee Adamov 
KoristaniinojM}} i Prohvy, I. 61-77 (with Saaonov’s reports to the Tsar), 
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workings of Sazonov’s mind, with its blunt rudeness of 
expression, its fickle alternations of pessimism and opti- 
mism, its fear of Russian “public opinion,” and its danger- 
ous inclination to resort to military measures as a “bluff” to 
force a diplomatic victory. We are also enabled to get an 
insight into the domestic cross currents at St. Petersburg,,' 
the secret workings of the Triple Entente, and the exceed-/ 
ingly moderate and conciliatory attitude of Germany. 

M. Sazonov was highly indignant when he heard in 
Noeembor, 1913, that a German General, Liman von 
Sander.s, was to command Turkish troops at Constantinople. 
In his mind it was a sly, unjustifiable, and not-to-be-per- 
mitted move on Germany’s part to gain further power and 
jirestige in the Ottoman Empire and so to thwart Russia 
in her “histone inis’-ion” of securing eontfol of Constanti- 
nople and the Strait: — regions winch he curiously but sig- 
nificantly speaks of as “bordering on our frontier.” He 
instantly telegraphed fiom lalta in the Crimea to the Rus- 
sian .Ambassador m Berlin- 

I.nirning about the agrceniert of Germany with Turkey 
relating to the nuhtuiy nii-tructors, I am extremely aston- 
ished that tins serious question was not touched upon by the 
[Geirnan] Chancellor at the time of my frank and fucndly 
explanations with him Of its-elf, ii German Military Mis- 
sion in regions boidcimg on our frontier could not but 

I Zikher, “Kon'otaiitinopol i ProliA\’" m A’ra.s«y? ArUii?\ VI, 48-76, VII. 
32-54, 1924 (with iiii])ort,int and «5iKnificnnt HusMan \tlnnraltv Reports), 
l'okio\^ki Drt I Kifuji mizi n, pp 32-45, Stiew uud dtr Welt'- 

Krn(j (IViIin, 1921). pp 234-2(56 [Kiipli^h trails, appendix. 11], Stieve, 
h()we\er, ftiN to ol>ser\e tin' di'-tiiiction between Old StA le and New 
St\lc m diHVissinK thoM' coiineils See al^o Affaires Balkamques, III, 81- 
107. which e\id»nlh omit'' nianv important telenmm^ from the German 
s’tle. DtiU'ichlaud SchuJ<hiff (Berlin. 1919) pp 159-181, and, most im- 
,-ortant of all, OP, XXXVIll, 193-318 

Oood brief neroimts of the Linmn \on Sanders affair mav be found 
m Limnn a on Sanders, FwiJ Jahre TurLci (Berlin, 1920), pp 9-30, Mont- 
pelah The for the Central Pomrs, 93-95, Brandenburg, pp 393-395; 
DiflviiMon, pp 348-9, and uioie fully, R J Kemer, in the nSlaroruc Retntw, 
VI, 12-27. 344-:563. 543-560 (Juno. Dec 1927; March 1928). 
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provoke violent irritation in Russian public opinion, and 
wou'd certainly be interpreted as an act manifestly hostile 
to us. Especially also, the placing of Turkish troops in 
Constantinople under a German general must necessarily 
arouse suspicion and apprehension among us Please speak 
in this sense to the German Government 

Sazonov’s indignation was shared and whetted by M. 
i Delcasse — though for somewhat different reasons. The 
JTehch Ambassador feared it foreshadowed a German “at- 
tempt to bring about a ^izure of Turkey by the Triple 
Alliance Powers, to which the Triple Entente could not sliut 
its eyes without prejudice to itself.” Germany already 
enjoyed tremendous economic and political power in Asia 
Minor because of the Bagdad Railway, Delcasse argued; 
now she would have a fleet in the Eastern Meditci ranean 
and be getting a naval base and coaling station for it. Italy, 
too, would get cdricessions — the building of a harbor and 
railway at Adaha and the establishment of an Italian sphere 
of influence in southern Asia Minor Austria would like- 
wise want something for herself. As far as Italian and 
Austrian ambitions m Asia Minor were concerned, Delcasse 
was not so far astray , but Germany was opposed to satus- 
fying them, even though they were her allies, fearing that 
the other Powers would demand similar “compensations," 
and that this would mean the final carving up of Turkey 
To this surgical operation Germany was strongly opposed 

usoSazonov to Sverbeev, Oct 2S/Nov 10, 1913, wnt also to Giers at 
ConsUintmoide , MFR,p 6.33 <'/ (iP.XXXVllI 206-209 

2*1 Cf Delcasfl^’s Tps 700, 701. omitted from the French Yellow Book, 
but quoted in part by Adamov, p 59 The first reference to the Ionian 
von Sanders affair in the French Affairen Balkamiiuet (III, 81) is the 
apparently mild and laconic telefrrum from Delcasse of Nov, 17, 1913 
"The sending of the new Gentian military mission, whose head is to hast 
the command of the Constantinople Army Corps, is prcoecupying M 
Saionov ” For other indications that Delcassi and Fichon a! fimt encour- 
aged Saaonov in his attitude of protest, see ibid, pp 84 , 88 92f , S6f ; 
G P, XXXV^III, 211, 224 ff , and Siebcrt-Sehrciner, p 678 f ; see Uso 
below, note 294 
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at this time, because she feared it might lead to a conflict 
betweep tlie Great Powers; and also because, being toler- 
ably well situated in Asiatic Turkey and enjoying much 
influence at C’onstantinople, she wanted to preserve the 
status quo as long as possible, or at least until the Powers 
could agree upon an amicable and mutually satisfactory 
basis of division A few days later Delcasse sent the 
French Government the gloomy warning' “The falling to 
pieces of Turkey has already begun, or is about to begin, 
and Germany will occupy a position guaranteeing to her 
all the advantages of a partition.’’ 

The Liman voii Sanders Mission originated with the 
Young Turk desiie to westernize and modernize the admin- 
istration of the Ottoman Empire Soon after seizing power 
they had invited a number of distinguished foreigners to 
help them two P'renoiimen, M. Laurent, as financial ad- 
viser, and M. Baumann, to tram the Turkish gendarmerie; 
a French trained jurisconsult, M. Leon Ostrorog, to assist 
in judicial reforms, Sir Richard Crawford to reorganize the 
customs service, Sir William Willcocks to start irrigation 
woiks in Mesopotamia, two other Englishmen, Admiral 
Sir Douglas Gamble and Admiral Limpus were to reorganize 
and train the navy, while a German General, Von der Goltz, 
w'ho had already been in Turkish service, was to spend part 
of his time in training the Turkish army. 

Von der Goltz, however, had found his position difficult 
on account of the lack of unity among the Young Turk of- 
ficers, their tendency to mix politics with military matters, 
and their unwise system of promotions He also complained 
of the lack of authority in his own hands, and eventually 

2 os For oidcDCi'!! that Germauj w.as strongly opposed to the partition 
of Asiatic Tuikov, though of oour.«i- if the EnU'ute Powers forced ii, she 
wanted to hiue her fair share, see GP. XXXIV, 207, 219 ff, 229 f, 255 f ; 
XXXVII, 474 B , XXXVm, 41-48, 54,fl6, 93ff, 129, 196-202; Conrad, 
III. 569 ff ; and Brandenburg. 389 ff tEng trans p. 456 ff] 

253 .\damov, I, 59. 
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abandoned the work.-®^ The old Turkish oflScers and 
soldiers, into whom he had tried to infuse Prussian disci- 
pline and methods, proved poor material, and made a 
lamentable exhibition of themselves when Turkey was at- 
tacked by the Balkan Allies in the fall of 1012. 

On January 2, 1013, during the armistice in the First 
Balkan War and the pending negotiations in London, the 
Young Turk Noradunghian confidentially asked Wangen- 
heira, the German Ambassador m Constantinople, to find 
out for him as quickly as possible the terms on which the 
French General Eydoux had been engaged to reorganize and 
tram the Greek army He was evulently contemplating 
something of the same kind for Turkey after the overw hehn- 
ing defeats she had suffered in the past three months. The 
assassination of Nazim Pasha and the Cabinet Revolution 
in Constantinople, following the concessions made by the 
Turkish delegates in London, delayed whatever plans 
Noradunghian may have had m mind, but they brought 
into power Mahmud Shevket Pasha With him were a 
group of patriotic and determined Young Turks, who were 
bent on energetic reforms in Turkey, with the assistance of 
European advisers, as the only hope of saving their country 
from an early and complete dissolution As Von der Goltz 
and his companions had already given the Turks a start m 
German military methods, it was obvious that Mahmud 
Shevket should turn to Germany rather than to any other 
Power for new military instructors Accordingly he begged 
the Kaiser, through the German Military Attache in Con- 
stantinople, for the services of some Prussian officers for 
the strengthening of Constantinople. The Kaiser favored 
the idea, and on April 2 asked his Foreign Office whether 
It saw any political objections to the plan, adding that the 

204 GP, V, 182, 186, IX, 3f, 36 fl, 41, 226, XII, 134, 562, .566 ff , 
XXIV, 160, XXV, 490, 627, 541, 612-022, XXVII, 243, 275-284, XXXVIIL 
2141 

205 G P , XXXVIII, 193 
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matter was not urgent, as it was not desired that the officers 
should go to Turkey until peace had put an end to the 
Balkan War The Foreign Office had no objections.®*® 

Long negotiations then began between the Turkish and 
German military authorities, which finally resulted by 
November in the signing of a definite contract for a German 
Military Mission of some fqrtyytwo German officers, headed 
by General Liinan von Sanders. 

Though it is commonly stated by Entente writers that 
Germany instigated the Lirnan von Sanders Mission, there 
is no indication of this in the German documents; in fact, 
the weight of evidence is against it, and in favor of the view 
that it was initiated by the Turks themselves for their 
own salvation 

More important, however, than the origin of the German 

■-ifiGP, XXXVIII 

nr’' On J.iu 2S 1913, the .\u^tri;in Milit.in, 'Vttachi.' m Cnnstantmople, 
after h( Waiiin'iiln iin Ml forth "in hib iisii.il Inily manner'’ Tur- 

key’s need of a gintnl rcorg tnization, reiKirtejJ to Conrad (III, tO) 'As 
I no.v le.im from a sure 'I uikidi source, this rcorganizanon plan docs 
not originate iiilh Riiun V. angt iilieini, but with the former Turkish Am- 
bass,idor in F.iris, Mumi 1’ t-lu The kilter put his \uws down in a 
memoir wlmh lie reeutmiK tided to his friends and to Mahmud She\ket 
Pasha ” Ililiui P,i-h'i, the Turki-h And),i^-ador in Vienna eorrccting 
Dumauie's assertion to the contrarj, av^iind T-diirsihky that “the mitia- 
ti\e eanic t.\clu»uelt fioni the Turkish side” (G P , XXXt III, 22S) 
Djemal Pa'hi who was Munster of Public Works in January, 1913, and 
'hen bec.ime MilU,irv Goternor of Constantinojile in charge of the Army 
Corps wliuli he later handed o\cr to General Lim,in, explains in detail 
(.1/emoni 1 o/ a Turkish Slatttman, London, pp 65-70', quoting 

M.ihnuid Sheiket, hotv the German Militarv Mission originated with the 
latter's deteriiiinalKiii to strengthen the Turki-h amij bj reorganizing it 
along the lines which Geirnni instmetors for thirty 3ear3 bad been trjmg 
to introdiu’C His sl,itemen1s on this point di’sone all the more credi- 
bility us thev coincide \erj’ closely with Mahmud Shexkrt's expression of 
views to W’angi nlieini at the time, as now reiealed m the German docu- 
ments (rspceiallj' GP XXXVIII, 198 fl) .^gainst this unanimous Turic- 
ish evidence is onh the casual rruiiirk of General Liman himself {Funf 
jahre Turki-i. jij) 12. 25) that the Mission was due to VVangenheim’.s initia- 
tive, but General Liman knew nothing of the whole matter until se\eral 
months after it had been first bioaehed, he may have gotten this erro 
neous idea from W'aiigenheuii's zeal in furthering the Mission, or from 
the German Ambassador’s tendency to magnify his own importance 
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(Military Mission were its alm s and potential effects as 
I viewed by the Turks, the GermansT^ahd the Ttussians. 

Mahmud Shevket and the Young Turks, in fear of Rus- 
sian intrigues south of the Caucasus and m response to 
pressure for reforms in Armenia, decided in the spring of 
1913 to ask for seventeen English inspectors for the Ana- 
tolian gendarmerie and civil administration Grey at first 
assented, but later cut the number down to five out of 
regard for Russian and German susceptibilities.-''*' At the 
same time Mahmutl Shevket desired that Germany should 
send new military instructors to Turkey. He beiieved that 
itw’asonly through Anglo-German cooperation tiiat Turkey 
could be regenerated. As he explainetl to the German 
Ambassador on April 26, 1913: 

Turkey can only bring about her resurrection if she 
can count on Germany and England That tli(>=e two coun- 
tries have hitherto been in opposition h,n« been the chief 
cause of our misfortunes I must therefore fake care that 
Turkey becomes the ground on which an Anglo-Geiman 
understanding shall take place. [Aftci disru'-ing the in- 
ternal reforms needed, he continued,] We iiavc few trained 
and reliable officials Heie foreign countries must help 
I shall therefore turn to the various Cabinets with a re- 
quest for reformers For the reorganization of the army I 
count definitely upon Germany. Tin.'- is the most important 
point in my program The army must bo reformed from 
the bottom up; politics must be driven out of the [Turkish] 
officer group For this the activity of the officers of instruc- 
tion, in the way they have been shoved in here and there 
into our organization as mere advisers, is not sufficient. 
Also for the leform of education I count upon the support 
of the German Government. I shall ask Italy for gendarme 
officers for Syria, and France for reorganizers for finance 
and for the postal and telegraph service Austria’s help I 
would rather not have. On the other hand, I need the Eng- 
*58 G P , XXXVIII, 32-41, 49-54, 68 f . 98 
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lish for the different administrative branches in the prov- 
inces of North and East Anatolia. . . . The navy also will 
be further reformed by the English. On the basis of a 
proposal by Admiral Limpus the ships will receive as com- 
manders Engh=h officers not in active service.^'® 

The German Ambassador listened eagerly to these plans 
of the Grand Vizier. He urged Germany to accede to the 
request for military instructors. He warmly welcomed 
Mahmud Shevket’s idea of Anglo-German cooperation for 
strengthening Turkey, and let his imagination wander Tu 
happy political vistas of the future- “It opens for us pros- 
pects for an understanding with England, or at least the 
possibility of cooperation for the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire. On the other hand, if England should 
refuse such cooperation with us, she could not ignore the 
influence which we should acquire by our controfling posi- 
tion 111 military matters and in the instruction of the youth. 
We should always be in a {xisition through a skilful use of 
the German military reformers to control or paralyze possi- 
ble separate efforts by the British.’’ But W’angenheim 
was such an optimistic enthusiast about the future of 
Turkej' that his friends said he was “turkified,” and he was 
so much inclined to exceed his functions and meddle in 
Turki-sh politics that he had sometimes to be called to order 
by the Kaiser.-®’ One must therefore take his despatches 
with a grain of salt and be on one’s guard against accepting 
completely his opinions as representing those of his Govern- 
ment, 

25* WanRi-nheim to Brthmann, April 26. 1913; G P , XXXVIll, 198 fl 
Tliest: Mews of Mahmud Shc\ket, set forth on .\pril 26, are the key-note 
and first elaboration of the Military Mission plan, and are echoed a 
month later m Wanftculieim's de."ipatchos of May 21 and 29 (see next 
paragraph) which Profe.'sor Kerner qiiotea at length t/c, pp 15-18) 

inio liVangenhcim to Bcthmann. Mat 29. 1913, tbtd . p 59, cf also 
hia despatch of May 22 repeating and endersmg Mahmud Shevket’a re' 
quest for a German rnilitarv mission; ibtd , 201 f 
261 Cf G P , XXXIII, 323. 340 
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The Kaiser was much more skeptical, and did not alto- 
gether en lorse Wangenheim’s enthusiasm Commenting on 
Mahmud Shevket’s plans quoted above, he wrote: “Many 
good intentions, but much that is fantastic' In reality 
this employment of various European nations for Turkey’s 
interna] affairs is a grand bridge to mtrigues and the parti- 
tion of Turkey! It is not so simple to set bounds to tlie 
Powers and restrict them to their duties! Especially not 
the British,’’ and he feared that a reorganized Turkish 
army might “also be used against us or the Bagdad Rail- 
way.’’ However, in spite of thei'e reflections of the 
moment, the Kaiser had already approied the idea of Ger- 
man military instructors, and later urged that tlve slow 
arrangements for it be hurried up On the whole, as he told 
the Russians in the fall, he seems to ha\e regaided the 
mission as primarily a militarj% rather than a political, 
affair. 

The Porte early notified the British Government of the 
project,-®® and it was discus.scd in a general way with the 
Tsar and King George upon their visit to Berlin on Ma> 
24 to attend the wedding of the Kai.scr’s daughter to the 
Guelf Duke of Brunswick. The Kaiser informed them of 
the Turkish request for German officers “The Tsar as 
well as King George were wholly agreed. The King said: 
Tt is quite natural that they should turn to you ftrr officers 
to reorganize their Army. We are asked to send people 

282 GP, XXXVIII, 201. 

2fl3 Wangraheira to Berlin Foreign Office, Miiy 26, 1913 (ihnl , p 49); 
“In the undoveloi'cd conditions here the udminiUr.iUon ,iiul gi nitirnicnc 
need unconditioiudlv the siijiiiort of the arinv Then fore a h.i.Mc Anglo- 
German undo standing concerning the noik of reform is imiai alive The 
Porte haf, informed London that the reorganiralion of the amu' and 
instruction i.s to fall to Germany The Engli'-h Emhassy counsellor .suo 
to me day before yesterday of his own accord ‘Wliether Germany and 
England want to or not, they will be led by necessity to uphold Turkey ’ ’’ 
Grey told Lichnowsky on May 30 that he agreed with Gi rmany in wish- 
ing to preserve and strengthen Turkey, but thought all the Powers ought 
to assist in the reform work Ubtd , p 55 note) 
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to reorganize their Police and Gendarmerie, which we shall .. 
do.’ The Tsar also said that it w'as necessary to fortify 
the Tchalaldja Line very strongly, so that the Bulgarians 
should not be able to get in [Constantinople].” 

Later Sazonov repeatedly objected that the German 
Government had acted unfairly in concealing everything 
from Russia about the matter until the news came out in 
November. He even complained of it to the King of Ru- 
mania at the Constanza meeting in .June, 1914 This caused 
the Kaiser to make the pertinent, if not parliamentary, com- 
ment- “The old liar’ I tohl it in the spring pcrsonalli/ 
to the Tsar, if he ilid not inform .‘'azonov. that is not my 
affair. ... If the Tsar did not tell him anything of it, 
he regarded the matter as not important enough to men- 
tion and as wholly natural ' 

However, aside from the undoubted discussion by 
royalty at the wtslding festivities in May, secrecy shrouded 
the plans for German otScers in Turkey while the Balkan ' 
Wars (incliiduig Turkey) were still going on, and while 
the details of General Liman’s contract were being worked 


Kaisrr't mniiiu.il note Dec 3, 1913. ibid, p 232, cf also to the 
same effect the Kiiwr'.s ^(ntt'ml>Ilt? to KokoM.^cn, the Rua.-iau Fnme 
Minister lu Nosemher 1913. ibid , 216. 219 comment 2, M FR , 51 638, 
Siebi n-Si breiin r. p OTO f I'latfcst-or Kerner aKo raeuUon.a this mirttmal 
note of De< 3 (/ ' , p IS), but later vi iue to ca-t iloiibt upon it.' trust- 
wunlmit 4 .-, foi he ..jaaks of "a vague referemc in Ma\ , 1913” which the 
K.iiRi'r ‘a'-vrls" (ji 25) and “clainw” (]> 26) ho mule to the Tsar and 
George V Om might doubt the triist«orthines.s of the K U'er’s memory 
or smctiilv 111 his mites amt sl.Uemeuts six months after the c\eut. were' 
i 1 not ih.it this Will) 'Fsicka -Georgie Mat com ers.inou i.s confirmed by 
Jagon's coiiteiiiporan- dosp.itch to Liihiionskv tM.n 27 G P . XXXVIII, 
,52). and b\ the fact that the 'Ivir himself subM'quentlv ‘'.idniitted that' 
the plan to si'iiil a Gciman Militiir> mission to Turkey had been told 
to him b\ the Kaiser at the time of the marriage festi) itie.s m Berlin” 
tPovirtales to Hcihmaun, Jan 31. 19H. ibui . .567) What King George 
replied, when he was askid by Grey alxiut this May eomcrsation, doe# 
not appear (r/ Siebert-Schremer, p 705) 

2115 Cl P, XX'XVm, 318 For the quite different light in which Sa*o- 
nov represiinted this Con.stanra eomcrsation m his report to the Tsar, c/. 
Adamov , I, 357 t , > N , II, 378 
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out. Such secrecy was only natural, because their publica- 
tion might biing upon the Germans “the reproach of taking 
sides and cause political diflSculties.” -®® This secrecy was 
nevertheless unfortunate, both for M. Sazonov’s personal 
feelings and consequently for the fnendly relations between 
Russia and Germany. It was particularly unfortunate that 
no mention of the contract was made to him confidentially, 
when he passed through Berlin in October and had a frank 
and cordial discussion with uhe German Chancellor on the 
general political situation in Europe. Sazonov not un- 
naturally felt injured in his feelings by what seemed to him 
to be a lack of reciprocal frankness and friendliness on 
Bethmann’s part. Bethinann on his part was genuinely 
innocent of any deliberate suppnssio veri. He apparently 
failed to mention it .simply becau-e it did not occur to him 
This explanation accords with his character, with las state- 
ment to Kokovtsev later, and with the fact that he had 
really known little about the Liman von Sanders arrange- 
ments, which had mainly been made through the military 
and not the diplomatic channels.^"" 

General Liman von Sanders himself knew nothing of 
the project until it was proposed to him on June 15 -®® 
He was rightly believed to be a much abler man than \''on 
der Goltz. Never having been to Turkey, he at once began 
to read through his predecessor’s correspondence to got an 
idea of the kind of difficulties he would have to meet. He 
had plenty of time for this, as it was still many months 
before a contract was signed with Turkey defining his 
powers and duties and those of the forty-one subordinate 

2«*Jagow to Wangcnheim, Aur 24, 1913, GP, XXXVIII, 204 

267 G P , XXXVIll, 212 ft Ilethmarm anti Uip PortiKn Office ffij not 
leam the final terms of General Liman's rontruit imtil they rcci ivcd a copy 
of it on Jan 8, 1914, from the Prussian Ministry of War l.ibid , p 213 
note) 

268 Liman, p 9 ff Bethmann was not informed of Liman’s selection 
until June 30, GP, XXXVIll, 202 f. 
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officers who eventually accompanied him. These were 
details which had to be worked out by the German and 
Turkish military authorities. In this connection General 
Liman says, and with truth: 

The work of the members of the Mission was to be 
strictly military The wording of the contract shows this 
clearly. TTie charge made on many sides, in writings and 
newspapers, that it was also to have political activity is 
wholly incorrect-®® 

At the end of NoiemVier, when the contract was finally 
ready and signed, Geneial Liman was commanded to an 
audience with Emperor W ilhain. The Kaiser said to him 
m substance' 

You must not care iii the least whether the Young Turks 
or the Old Turks .arc in power. You have only to do with 
the army Get pohtic.s out of tlic Turkish corps of officers. 
Dabbling in polities is its greatest mistake In Constan- 
tinople you will meet Admiral Limpii.s who is at the head 
of the English Naval Mission Be on good terms with him. 
He woiks for the navy and >ou for the army. Each of you 
has his own separate field of work 

On December 14, 1913, he finally arrived at the Turkish 
capital and was received with martial music and an honor- 
ary escort from the Constantmople Fire Department. But 
already, a montli before his arrival, he had become the object 
of a diplomatic conflict which threatened to involve Russian 
and German prestige, or even the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance. 

On November 2, 1913, M. Giers, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, telegraphed to St. Petersburg an- 
noimciug the rumor of a coming German Military Mission. 
According to the friendly explanations of his German col- 
league, Baron Wangenheim, it was to be like the French 

SOB Liman, 11 sto Liman, 11 
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Military Mission to Greece. But three clays later Giera 
learned that General Liman would also have command of 
the Turkish Army Corps stationed at Constantinople. This 
^as a new feature to which Russia and France at once, and 
eventually England, objected. It gave General Liman 
quite a different position from that of Von der GoltK before 
him, or from that of the French military instructor m 
Greece.“’^ 

On the day the news of the German Military Mission 
reached St. Petersbuig, Sazonov was absent m the (Yimca 
making a report to the Tsar. M Kokovtsev, the Russian 
Premier and Minister of Finance, wa.s m France arranging 
for the five-hundred-million-franc loan for the construction 
of Russian strategic railways, but he was jilanning to stop 
in Berlin on his way home to thank the Kaiser for decorat- 
ing him with the Order of the Black Eagle It was there- 
fore decided that Kokovtsev .should take advantage of his 
visit in Berlin to set foith Russia’s ob.tections to the new 
German Military Mission. His report to the Tsar of his 
interviews with Bethrnann-Hollwcg and tin; Kaiser gives 
an excellent statement of the Liman von Sanders affan at 
the moment it became a serious diplomatic (juestion After 
mentioning Sazonov ’s mjuied feelings at not having been 
told of the projected Military Mission, Kokovtsev con- 
tinues [his prolix circumlocutions being somewhat abbrevi- 
ated] : 

Both the Chancellor and the Emperor left me with the 
impression that the project was born last Sjiring, and tluit 

Gicrs to Siizonov, Tgs S2.S, 930, Oct 20/Nov' 2, and Oct 23/Xov 
5, 1913, MFR, p 031 Ncialov to S\fTlH'c\, Kii'-.'-i.in .Ymbasiidor in 
Berlin, Tg 3032, 25 Oct /7 Nov (MFR, p 6321 "Dwcusa m a friendly 
way the very undesirable iinjjression whith would be upon us- 

by the placing of divisions and corps in Constantinople under Geiniun 
officers Acts of this sort, causing unnecesharv susiueion, hinder frii-ndlv 
relations with the Berlin Cabinet which are maintained on our side at 
such serious cost We should not object to a c-.mmand, not m the capital, 
but in other parts of Turkey not lo our neighborhood ” 
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ihe Chancellor, according tc. hia affirmation during a com- 
pletely sincere talk, was sca'ccly acquainted with it. He 
had merely learned that the Turkish Government had in- 
vited Germany to undertake the instruction of the Turkish 
army, that this question had been touched upon by the 
German Emperor in a private talk with Your Majesty in 
Berlin last May, and that Your Majesty had made no ob- 
jection in principle, m view of the fact German officers have 
served as instructor-, in the Turkish army for more than 
twenty ycais, but that afterwards the ultimate arrange- 
ments for the organization of a Mo<iel Army Corps, under 
German command in the capita! of Turkey, had remained 
whollj unknown to him and had followed the routine 
through rnihtury departments of the Empire 

In rejieated and entirely sincere talk*, the Chancellor did 
not liicle from me how particularly painful to him w'as the 
possibility of tiio tliought that he had participated in the 
preparation of a project disagreeable to Russia, and that 
he had not given a timely notification to our Minister of 
Foreign Affair-i 

“During iny four years ot office,” said Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollwcg, “m the relations between the two Empires 
which are bound togetlier by traditional tics of friendship 
and confidence, I have made every effort to avoid every 
occn.^ion for the smallest niisunderr-tnnding, and my hon- 
esty guarantees that I shall never lend my hand to an 
act of disloyalty toward Russia,” I have the impression 
that he was wholly sincere, and I do not think I am mis- 
taken in judgment in saying that the very idea of an army 
corps at (.’onstantinofile under the command of German 
officers was really not known to him until the last few 
days just befoie riiy arrival, or even in part through my 
own explanations. 

[After admitting tlie reasonableness of the Germans 
giving military instruction to the Turks and explaining 
mildly Russia’s objections to Germans exercising command 
over troops in Constantinojile, Kokovtsev summed up] with 
a demand having the character of an alternative: either 
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give up completely the command over Turkish troops and 
mcrelj exercise a right of inspection as formerly; or, if that 
seemed impossible on account of the promises Germany 
had made to Turkey, concentrate the Model Army Corps, 
not at Constantinople, but at some other point, e g. 
Adrianople or in Asia Minor, but naturally not near 
om "frontier nor in the sphere of interests belonging to 
Fraree 


The suggestion that General Liman exercise his com- 
mand, not at Constantinople where his presence might seem 
; to overawe the Ambassadors of the Powers, but at some 
Turkish provincial town, at first sight seemed a hopeful 
way out of the objections raised by Russia. Giers, Sverbeev, 
and Neratov, as well as Kokovtsev, favored this solution. 
Smyrna and Adrianople were suggested. But at once dif- 
ficulties arose from the selfish inteiests of France and Russia 
themselves. France was strenuously oppo.sed to having 
General Liman at Smyrna, “where a Gorman command 
w'ould be very dangerous to French interests” Pichon, 
however, thought that “at the worst, it might be possilile 
to agree to Adrianople.” But the choice of .Adrianople, 
as the Russian Ambassador in Berlin shrewdly pointed out, 
“would probably cause great excitement in Bulgaiia, and 
still further estrange this country from us [Russians].”-''® 
Bethmann, on the other hand, in accordance with his con- 
ciliatory a.ttitude in the whole affair and his sincere desire 
to fi^nd a solution satisfactory to Russia, was quite ready 

Kokovtsev's report to the Tsar, 19 Nov ''2 Dec, 1913, MFR, 
624 ff , LN, II, 411 ff The accuracy of Kokovtsev’s report js confirmed 
by G P , XXXVIII, 212-217 

st^lzvolski to Sazonov, Tg 550, Nov 12/25, MFR, p 641, but 
omitted from L N , and Stievc Cf also IzvoLski's Tg 555 I M FR , p 642. 
LN, 11, 189, Siebert-Sehreiner, p. 678) ‘‘Pichon has MFCHin insLstf*rl on 
the fact that France cannot constant that Grnrians shall command at 
Smyrna or Beirut, he has suggested Adrianople to the Porte ” 

274 Izvoleki's Tg 550 

275 Sverbeev's confidential letter to SaEonov, Nov. 8/21; M.FJEI., p. 
639; Siebert-Schremer, p 677. 
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to consider this. General Liman, therefore, was to be asked 
whether it would be possible to change the arrangements 
which had been made.-’" But, as Sverbeev was informed 
at the same time, the military authorities in Berhn were 
of the opinion that unless tlie Model Corps was established 
at Constantinople, the activity of the German instructors 
would be reduced to nil, because the Military Academy and 
the General Staff were situated in Constantinople and with 
these the German officers would have to be in uninterrupted 
relations. This eventually proved to be General Liman’s 
opinion after arriving at Constantinople. But on being 
informed of Russia’s objections, he “came to the conclusion 
that there is no necessity for the General to command the 
.‘Vrmy Corps if there are only a sufficient number of troops 
to give the military schools an opportunity for practice 
exercises. A German geneial could command the Army 
Corps m Adnanople ” This solution was favored by the 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, but it was indig- 
nantly rejected by the Turks, who resented what they re- 
garded as unw'arranted Russian efforts to interfere in 
Turkey’s internal affairs 

Without waiting to hear General Liman’s answer, 
Sazonov had hastened to suggest that France and England 
better join him m demanding “corafiensations '’ Such a 
demand for “some equivalent” w'as a common enough sec- 
ond-line form of attack in diplomacy when a direct effort 
at the main objective had failed. So now M. Sazonov, 
after protesting “how difficult it would be for us to permit 
our Embassy to remain in a city in which, so to speak, 
a German garrison was quartered,” suggested to France and 

27aS\rrbeev to Saaonov, Tg 277. Nov 13''26, MFR, p. ©43. 

277 Guts to Saionov, Tg 1069, Doc 7/20, Siebert-Schreiner, p 694 

278 Giors to Sazonov. Tgs 1072. 1073, 1078, 1086, Dec 7/M to Dec. 
11/24, M FK , 670-672, and m part in Sicbort-Schreiner, p. 695 Wangen- 
hoiin’s dcspaldies of Dec. 16, 17, 18, 19, Gf , XXXVIII, 259-268; Liman, 
p 14 f. 
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England that “if it should appear inexpedient to raise 
further objections in Berhn, a joint step could be taken in 
Constantinople to point out that the concessions made to 
Germany raised the question of equivalent compensations 
for tlie other Powers.” France at first agreed instantly. 
Pichon “is entirely of your opinion. ... If the Porte does 
not renounce the realization of this plan, France will demand 
extraordinary compensations of a moral and political 
nature.” 

Sir Edward Grey, however, did not at first £avor 
Sazonov's suggestion. He diplomatically “conceded in 
principle” the possibihty of compensations, but feared “it 
might be difficult actually to find such compensations 
Pichon’s first proposal, that officers of other countries should 
also receive such posts of command, he deems inpracficabla 
and not in keeping with our [Russian] mterest.s, because 
our main object, the removal of the Geimans from C'on- 
stantinople, would not thereby be attained Besides this 
would mean the first step m the partition of Turkey. . . . 
Grey thinks it best to continue friendly negotiations with 
Germany, in order to move her to change her original plan. 
. . . He believes that Emjieror William, as well as the 
Imperial Chancellor, are seeking a pretext to extricate them- 
selves from this situation.” .''omowhat ignorant of 
Balkan problems, he also had a certain distrust of Ru.ssian 
diplomacy on account of Persian affairs and lie feared that 
Sazonov’s fickleness of mind might easily lead to some 
disaster.^*^ 

Unable to force Germany to yield, and abandoning the 

2T*Sazoiiov to Bpnckondorfl and Iz\ol‘iki, Te 3230, Nov 12/25, 
MFR, p 642, Sipbort-Schri mrr, p 678 t'/ G 1“ , XXXVIII, 2.351, 241 

-solzvol’iki to Sazonov, Nov. 13/26, MFR, p 642, LN, II, 189, 
Stieve, III, 354 

z«i Benckendorff to Sazonov, Nov 15/28, MFR, p 644, Sicbcrt- 
Schreiner, p 679 

28 * C] Sazonov to BenckendorfF, Nov. 29/Dec. 12, 1913; Sicbert- 
Schreiner, p 687. 
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idea of accepting “compensations,” M. Sazonov decided to 
try to coerce Turkey into annulling or revising the contract 
by ^.resenting her with something like an ultimatum from 
the Triple Entente. In order to secure Sir Edward Grey’s ; 
cooperation in this line of attack, Paul Gambon was in- 
structed to iiersuade Grey to join “in making the Porte 
understand tlie inatlmissible consequences which would 
result from placing tlie Constantinople Army Corps under 
a Germaii general. It would, in short, place the Diplomatic 
Corps which resides in Constantinople under German 
guardianship It would be virtually handing over to this 
Power the key to the Straits. It would make possible mili- 
tary interventions by the German general which might 
strike directly at the .sovereignty of the Sultan. It would 
destroy the balance among the Powers which is the guar- 
antee for the exi.stence of Turkey. It might eventually 
bung these Powers into antagonism toward, or even into 
conflict with, the German Military Missioif in case they had 
to exercise some action or demonstration at Constanti- 
nople.” If Sir Edward agreed with these views he was to 
be flattered by being asked to formulate tho note w'hich 
the Entente Powers would present to the Porte.*®^ 

Cambon’s potent argument, that General Lunan’s con- 
tract would put into German hands “the key to the Straits” 
— wdiere Admiral Liiiipus was supposed to assure England’s 
domination — di<l not fail to have the calculated effect upon 
Sir Edward Grey. It brought him out of the fogs of the 
Irish question and galvanized him into an energetic action 
(which a little later he regretted and reversed). He fell 
in with the French proposal, and speedily formulated a 
vigorous . “declaration” embodying its arguments and 
anioiThlmg almost to an ultimatum It warned the Turkish 
Government that if General Liman retained his command 
“the other Powers would demand analogous advantages for 
ssapichon to Cambon, Nov, 29, ASaircs Balkaniques, HI. 91 {. 
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themselves.” ’ It was approved by the Prime Minister, M. 
Asquith, and forwarded to the two other Entente Powers 
as a basis for identical warnings to be presented by their 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. In transmitting it to the 
French Ambassador in Turkey, M. Pichon added, “It is 
essential that the Ottoman Government can have no doubt 
as to the absolute agreement which has been established 
between England, France and Russia on this question ” 

Sazonov was now assured, as he supposed, of “the abso- 
lute agreement” of both France and England. He now 
suddenly decided to try to use this as a lever at Berlin to 
bluff Germany into backing down, before the Entente 
Ambassadors should take action at Constantinople. Such 
a success at Berlin would be a more signal diplomatic vic- 
tory and settlement of the affair than one secured in Con- 
stantmople. He accordingly telegraphed to Izvolski at 
Pans to have Bompard delay in presenting the note to 
Turkey 

At the same time he instructed Sverbeev in Berlin to 
mvite the German Government’s attention to the proposed 
action of the Entente Powers at Constantinople if Germany 
did not give a satisfactory reply. Jagow, the German Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, answered that he could not yet 
give a definite reply; he had written to General Liman to 
look into the local conditions in Constantinople; and if he 
came to an agreement with the Turkish authorities that no 
technical difficulties prevented the removal of the Model 
Corps to another center, then the German Government 
could easily revise General Liman’s contract. Next day, 
December 5, Sazonov was told by the German Ambassador 
that “notwithstanding the embarrassment of its situation, 
the German Government was getting on with a possible 

284 piohon to Bompard at Con^tantinopln, Dec 3, 1913; ibid, ITI, 96 

286 TgB 3281 and 3282, indicated m IzvoJbki’s reply Tg 665, Nov 21/ 
Dec 4 , M F R , p 648 , this telegram la not included m L N , Stieve or 
Siebert-Schremer. 
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settlement of the clitSculty which has arisen, but some time 
would be necessary for this in order not to give the impres- 
sion of yielding to pressure.” Sazonov replied he “was 
ready to receive the proposal if the German Government 
did not postpone its decision to a too protracted date.” 
But at the same tune he instructed Sverbeev in Berlin to 
point out Pan-Slav Press criticisms of himself and “the 
necessity for us [Russians] to be able to remove the plausi- 
ble reproaches printed as to the perfidy of German policy, 
and the desirability of winding up this whole incident as 
quickly as possible. If the German Minister talks about 
his Government’s being unable to settle with the Porte, 
tell him that we should readily adopt the point of view that 
the question ought to be deliberated upon, not in Berlin, 
but m Constantinople, and that we shall take the agreed- 
upon steps immediately.” 

Sazonov in fact was in no mood to wait. He concluded 
that it was impossible to pry Germany into giving an 
unmediate decision, and that his lever had therefore failed 
He also heard that the Sultan had issued on December 4 
an irade announcing General Liman’s appointment as 
Member of the War Council and Commander of the Con- 
stantinople Corps. He therefore telegraphed to London 
and Pans on December 7’ "We consider it desirable that 
the three Ambassadors should at once address themselves 
to the Turkish Government with the following identical 
note which has been drawn up according to the English 
proposal.” 

But M. Sazonov was now chagrined to discover that 
Sir Edward Grey had meanwhile changed his mind, during 
the interval in which Sazonov himself had desired a delay 
in the Entente action at Constantinople. Sazonov now 
found that the agreement was not so “absolute” as he had 

*88 Sazonov to Sverbeev, Nov 22 /Dpc 5, 1913, M.FR, p, 64& 

387 Tg 3309, MFR, 650, Siebert-^chremer, p. 681. 
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supposed'. His proposed "note” had a sharper tone than 
Grey’s “declaration.” 

, A misunderstanding also arose as to the form in which 
■the Entente declaration should be presented to the Grand 
j Vizier. Sazonov and Pichon wanted a very strong diplo- 
matic procedure: the simultaneous presentation by the 
Entente Ambassadors of an identical written note. Sir 
Edward Grey, however, characteristically desired to treat 
the Grand Vizier more gently: “In the opinion of Grey 
the notes ought to be identical, but not presented simul- 
taneously.” 

Meanwhile also Grey had begun to hear from the Ger- 
man Charge d’ Affaires in London an account of the German 
Military Mission very different from that which had been 
pictured to him by Paul Camboii. He was informed by 
Kuhhnann that the arrangement for a German command 
over the Constantinople Army Corps was simply intended 
to obviate the inherent weakness in the position of General 
Liman’s predecessor General Von der Goltz’s efforts had 
been paralyzed by lack of authority and by Turki.sh inertia 
Avhich blocked the reforms he tried to introduce. The new 
plan was to give General Liman a Model Corps over which 
he would have command, and ui which he would therefore 
enjoy sufficient authority to compel real reforms The 
Corps at Constantinople had been chosen as the Model 
Corps, because that was the seat of the Military School and 
the General Staff, with which the German instructors would 
have to be in constant touch. General Liman was simply to 
have a position in the army analogous to that of the English 
Admiral Limpus in the navy, against whom no Powers had 

288 Etter to Sazonov, Tg 799, Nov lO/Drc 2, M F R , p 646, Sifbprt- 
Schreiner, p 681 C/ Camboa to pK'hun, Dot. 2 (Affairt'a Halkamques, 
III, 93) “The Prune Minifetor [Anquiihi has ajiproved the proposal of 
Sir Edward Grey for an action at Constantinople He thinks thiB ought 
not to be collective but identical, and that the Ambassadors could expresi 
themselves in about the same terms ” 
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protested. The point about Admiral Limpus made a deep 
impression on Grey. He began to see that he might be 
getting into a very illogical position if he should demand 
that General Luiaan give up the command of a single 
Turkish Army Corps in Constantinople while Admiral 
Limpus kept the command over the whole Turkish fleet. 
He may well have imagined the poor figure he would cut 
m the House of Commons if he were questioned and forced 
to defend such an illogical attitude As the Russian Am- 
bassador ructully reported a few’ days later; “Grey did not 
know’ until now the exact details of the contract of the 
British Admiral. . . . The position of the British Admiral 
really furnishes Germany with an argument which is caus- 
ing difficulties here Nicolson has spoken to me about it 
several tunes.’’ 

In addition to Kuhlmann’s arguments, Grey was also 
put on his guard against Sazonov’s maneuvers by tlie cor- 
rect information which he began to get from Sir Louis 
Mallet in Constantinople, the importance of continumg 
the Anglo-Gcrman cooperation in the construction of naval 
docks for Tut key at Ismid, Admiral Limpus’ declaration 
that his powers were really wider than General Liman’s; 
the fact that he had leased the house m Constantinople 
picked out for the German General, and finallj' Sir Louis 
Mallet’s warning that out of the Russian demands for 
Liman's withdrawal might easily arise a dangerous situa- 
tion like the French demand for the withdraw’al of the 
Hohenzollern Candidacy in 1870.-®® 

2h» BonikcncUiiff to Siuonov, Tr No\ 2a T)ec. 12, 1913, MFR, 
p 657, SH'hi’rt-Sc'hreincr, p 6SS <"/ nlso Tr 813, Dec 1/H "I asked 
Nicol'ion, fur what reason Grey had changed his original standyioint He 
reiilied, that meantime details concerning the (lowtiun of the British Ad- 
miral in Constantinople had come to hand fioni the British Ambassador 
in Constantinople, which had deprived Grey of eiery possibility of agree- 
ing to the draft proposed by vou ” 

2C0GP. XXXVIII, 232fl. 240f, 245f, 249£f, 270ff, 282 f . and 
nreceding footnote 
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On learning more about the facts of the case, and espe- 
cially about Admiral Limpus, Grey in fact virtually re- 
versed his attitude. He came to the opinion that Sazonov’s 
projected “note” to Turkey (though based closely on his 
own and Gambon’s proposals) was “premature”; there must 
not be “any kind of threats at its close” ; instead of warning 
the Sultan of the dangerous consequences of General 
Liman’s appointment, he now suggested a mere “verbal 
inquiry,” politely asking the Turks for information as to 
the contract made by them with the German General, and 
the extent of the functions he was to exercise. 

M. Sazonov was now much upset in his mind, as may 
be seen from his telegram to the Russian Ambassador in 
London on December 12; 

I hear from a very seciet source that Grey has ex- 
plained to the French Ambassador, that he did not wish to 
go too far in Constantinople, as he is afraid of a change m 
my attitude, which might lead to a diplomatic failuie I 
should like to remark, that as to the in-triictors, it is not 
a question of a change in our attitude, but of a regrettable 
change in England’s attitude For Gu y will ha\e nothing 
more to do with a note, which had been ba'^cd on a tele- 
gram of Grey’s to the British Ambas-ador [in Hi. Peters- 
burg] 

Should we be finally obliged to change our attitude in 
this question, as already in so many others, this is to be 
attributed only to the lack of confidence in the effectiveness 
of England’s support, and, indeed, this confidence will only 
be shaken still more by ‘•uch actions on the part of England 
This lack of honiogeneily and solidarity between the three 
Powers of the Entente arouses our serious apprehension, 
for it constitutes an organic fault of the Triple Entente, 

2»i Tins "very secret .source’’ may have born another case of Saronov’a 
deciphering Iclegrains s<nt by the French Go\ eminent to the French Am- 
baaeador in St Petersburg, minilar to the case which contributed to the 
famous attempted dismissal of M Georges Louis in May, 1912, cf Judet, 
Georges Lome, pp 85-88, 99 , Poincare, I, 377 f 
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which will always place us at a disadvantage in face of 
the firm block of the Triple Alliance. 

Such a condition of affairs might under certain cir- 
cumstances entail grave consequences, and most seriously 
endangers vital interests of every Power of the Triple 
Entente 


In spite of his irritation and chagrin at Sir Edward 
Grey’s disconcerting change of attitude, Sazonov perceived 
that there w as nothing to be done but accept it. On De- 
cember 13, therefore, the three Entente Ambassadors at 
Constantinople made, one after another, their mild “verbal 
inquiry” as to the nature of General Liman’s contract and 
position, and whether it threatened Turkey’s sovereign 
independence and authority over Constantmople and the 
SfraTFs Thej’ were given the desired information about 
the contract, but were told by the Grand Vizier that their 
other question was Turkey’s own private affair. He com- 
pared General Liman’s position to that of Admiral Limpus, 
and therefore saw no reason for cancelling or changing the 
German contract In view of Sir Edward Grey’s attitude 
there was nothing more to be gained by M. Sazonov through 
negotiations at Constantinople. Though there was some 


202 Sazonov to BenckendorfI, Nov 29/Dec 12, 1913; Siebert -Schreiner, 

p 687 See M F K , p 657 ff for Benckendorff's replies Cf Buchanan, 
My Mii>swn to I, 149 f, and the approximately correct surmise 

of thr MtnatioD by Kuhlrnann in London, with the Kaiser’s comments 
(Dec 12, GP, XXXVIII, 27>0) "Apparently' an eMraordinanly strong 
pressure is being exercised from the Russian side [Kaiser “Rascals’’] 
The Ru-^svan Government is said to have gone so far as to say to Sir 
Edward Grey that it must regard lus attitude in this question as a touch- 
stone for his feelings toward Russia in geiiend [Kaiser ‘Aba’] Because 
Sir Edward m his policy wants to avoid a break with Russia [Kaiser* 
'Assl He betravs his oo\intr>’’8 own interests’], he is said to have decided 
to participate formally m the inquirv m the matter but without showing 
a strong interest in it himself [Kaiser ‘Then the Grand Vizier can calmly 
be rude’] ” 

203 M F R., pp. 65S-662; Siebert-Schremer, pp., 6SS-692; GP., 
XXXVIII. 250-268 
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talk of altering the status of both General Liman and 
Adnural Lmipus, it came to nothing. 

JM. Bompard, the French Ambassador at Constantinople 
did not' believe that Russia would ever achieve her purpose 
by peaceful means; he suggested privately that Russia 
“should dispatch a warship to the Bosphorus and declare 
that it would not be withdrawn until the contract with 
General Liman and his officers liad been altered ” Al. 
Paleologue, Political Director in tlie French Foreign Office, 
thought that “the Turkish batteries would scarcely dare 
to open fire.” And M Izvolski added that “in tlie event of 
our resolving upon an energetic action of this sort, public 
opinion in France would take our part, since it is susceptible 
to everything which touches national dignity, and feels 
most keenly the inadmissibility of Gennan influence in 
Turkey."”^ M. Sazonov, as will be seen in a riKunent, was 
actually contemplating military measures to coerce Turkey. 
But France and England botli intimated that it would be 
better to await the results of the efforts which the German 
Government was making to find a solution wliicli would 
satisfy Russia without seeming to involve the prestige of 
Turkey or of any of the Great Power.« Though impatient 
of delay because of the cnticisnis being levelled against 
him in the Pan-Slav Press, Sazonov fortunately heeded the 
advice. 

Meanw'hile the German Ambassador at Constantinople 
had been active in trying to find a sensible and jicaeoful 
solution of the whole affair. He had urged Turkey to yield 
and modify Liman’s contract. He tried to have the German 
and Russian military attaches in Constantinople work out 
an agreement. He finally hurried back to Berlin and there 
arranged the successful solution. General Liman was ad- 

294 IzioKki to Sazonov, Dec 19/Jan 1 , M F R , p 602, L N , II, 222, 
Stieve, IV, 10, Sicl3ert-Svlircincr, p 701 For paoiiii: as.suranct'S by the 
French to Gernjany and Germany’s impressions thereof, see GJ*, 
XXXVIII, 241, 247, 255, 272, 27411, 286 f, 307 
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vanced a grade in the Prussian army; by the terras of his 
contract, this automatically resulted m his advance in the 
Turkish army to rank of Field Marshal which relieved him 
of the command of the First .Vrmy Corps in Constantigople. 
He remained Inspector of Turkish troops and Director of 
the Military School, but did not exercise command over 
troops in the Turkish capital — the point to which Sazonov 
had so strenuously objected. This solution, which was 
satisfactory to Russia, was publicly announced on January 
lo, 1914 It brought the affair peacefully to an end, 
without involving the danger of a test of strength between 
the Triple Entente and the Trijilc .Alliance, As the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin wiote to M Sazonov “The Berlin 
C'abinet has actually done eterythmg in its power in order 
to fulfil our justifiable wislies, and this has not been easy 
for it, in view of the newspaper campaign directed against 
the Government ” 

The w hole affair shows how even a serious Russo-Ger- 
man diplomatic ciisis could be sensibly and peacefully set- 
tled, provided that Germany was willing to make some 
concessions, and that Russia was restrained by France and 
England from taking too extreme and hasty steps; and 
provided also that neither side paid too much attention to 
the hounding cntici&ms of its own jingo newspapers and 
military alarmists Though Germany had had no intention 
of suddenly siiringiiig a surprise which would embarrass 
Sazonov, the unfortunate failure of the Tsar in May, and 
of Bcthinann in October, to mention the Military Mission 
to the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs gave the latter 
a natural feeling of grievance. This was accentuated by 
his fears that the Liman Mission might ultimately block 
Russia’s ambitions in regard to the Straits — a fact w^hich 

2»!i G P , XX-XVIII, 265-302 

20OS\erbrrv to Sazonov, Jan 3/16, 1914; MFR, p 689; Siebert- 
Schreiner, p 707 
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IS significant of the great importance he attached to Rus- 
sia’s “historic mission” — as is further indicatcfl by Ins mea^ 
sures of preparedness presently to be described. The effect 
of the Liman von Sanders affair m Berlin was to strengthen 
the feehng that though Sazonov was inclined to get excited 
and even to bluff, it was doubtful whether he would have 
England’s support for his bluff This w as one reason why 
Germany at first believed it probably safe to support Aus- 
tria in July, 1914. 

M. SAZONOV’S PLANS FOR PREPAREDNESS 

M. Sazonov is pictured by many “revisionist” wTiters as 
being “converted” in the fall of 1913 to the “Franco-Russian 
war plot” which MM. Poincare and Izvolski had been 
weavmg since 1912 by “Balkunizing of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance.” But this picture uocs too little justice to M. 
Sazonov's independence of attitude, and gives Uk> much 
weight to the influence exerted by Izvolski and Poincare 
on Russian foreign policy M. Bazonov often pursued 
Balkan policies which by no means wholly harinomzetl with 
those of Izvolski and still less with those of Poincare. In 
the w’inter and spring of 1914, Russian policy can be more 
accurately followed m his reports to the Tsar ami in the 
mmutes of Russian Councils than m tiie self-important 
despatches of the Russian Ambassador in Pans. Izvolski’s 
influence on Russian pohey has been exaggerated by Izvolski 
himself and by writers who take him at his own valuation. 
M. Poincare, to be sure, in his recent self-rightequ.s memoirs, 
goes much too far to the other extreme in attempting utterly 
to discredit Izvolski. But there seems to be little doubt that 
in the early months of 1914 Izvxflski’a influence was some- 
what on the wane both in Paris and St. Petersburg. He 

C/ Stieve, Izvolski and the World War, pp 186 fl ; H E Bames, 
The Genem of the Wo'H War, pp llOfI, I38ff , und note 299 below. 
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was terribly alarmed by the rumor that he might be super- 
seded by Kokovtsev. 

M. Sazonov’s real views are well revealed in a long 
report to the Tsar early in December, 1913 In this he 
summed up the general situation after the Balkan Wars, 
and especially the danger to peace caused by the long failure 
of Turkey and Greece to come to terms. In view of Turkey’s 
weakened position, Sazonov concluded that the final dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire was not far distant, that 
all the Powers were calculating the parts which they would 
appropriate when the final partition took place, and that 
Russia must therefore decide what attitude she would take 
in the premises. 

An impartial reading of his report, which is too long to 
quote in full, shows that he did not desire to bring about 
a European war. On the contrary, he repeatedly stated 
that he wished to preserve the status quo as long as possible. 
But the situation in the Balkans was very unstable. Rus- 
sia could never permit the Straits to pass into the hands 
of any other Power, as they had been in danger of doing 
when the Bulgarians advanced to the outposts of Constan- 
tinople in 1912. Therefore he and the other Russian Minis- 
ters must concert plans of preparedness to seize the Straits, 
in case of European complications which he feared might 
occur at any moment. Hence he requested the Tsar to 
allow him to consult with the other Ministers on these 
measures of preparedness • 

It IS not at all in our direct interest to strive for any 
increases of territory \shatcver Ail the needs of our in- 
ternal development make the task of maintaining peace of 
first imjiortance However, while not abandoning this 
principal and primary task, we cannot close our eyes to the 

sssSaronov’e report of Nov 23/Dco 6, 1913, L N , II, 363-372, Stieve, 
III, 374-383 (witli the date, Nov 25/ Dec 8), summtmzed by Adamov, 
pp 70-75, approved by the Tsar at Livadia, Nov 27 /Dec 10 
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dangws of the international situation, dangers the preven- 
tion of which does not depend on us alone That is why 
we cannot neglect, any more than the other Powers, to 
raise the question of preserving in advance our rights and 
interests, if events should demand that we defend them by 
armed force 

Uncertainty as to the stability and longevity of Turkey 
raises for us the historic question of the Straits, and a 
weighing of their importance for us, both from a political 
and an economic point of view ... In case of a change 
in the statm quo, Russia 'cannot permit a solution of the 
question counter to her interests, in other words, she can- 
not, under certain circumstances, remain a passive spectator 
of events . . . 

At present the question of safeguarding the Straits is 
settled at bottom in a fairly satisfactory manner as regaids 
our direct interests Turkey is a State neither too strong 
nor too weak — unable to be a danger to us, but at the same 
time obliged to give consideration to Russia, which is 
stronger than she. Tlie vciy weakness of the Ottoman 
Empire, and its inability to regenerate itself on the basis 
of law and civilization, have hitherto been to oui advan- 
tage, creating among the peoples subjected to the Crc«eent 
that aspiration toward Orthodox Russia, w Inch is one of 
the fundamental bases of our international position in the 
East and in Europe . . . 

Can we permit the transfer of the Straits into the full 
possession of another State? To put the question, is to 
answer it in the negative The Straits in the possession 
of a strong State would mean that the economic develop- 
ment of all South Russia would be subjected to it . . He 
who possesses the Straits will not only hold the keys 
of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, he will have 
also the key to the penetration of Asia Minor and the 
hegemony of the Balkans, consequently, the State w'hich 
replaces Turkey on the shores of the Straits will prob- 
ably aspire to follow the paths followed formerly by the 
Turks 
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[Rejecting as unsatisfactory all proposals for neutral- 
izing and demilitarizing the Straits, Sazonov reiterated the 
need of a detailed program of preparedness ] We must 
study the measures which can be taken to increase our 
military and naval strength in the Black Sea What ought 
the War and Navy Departments to do to accelerate 
mobilization, by means of new railways and the develop- 
ment of our means of transport? . . Is it possible, or not, 
to determine the task of our army and navy in forcing the 
Straits and seizing Constantinople, if circumstances should 
demand it? 

Returning to the political aspect of preparedness, one 
must again lepcat that an early dissolution of Turkey could 
not be desirable for us, and it is nece«&ar>' to do everything 
possible, through diplomacy, to postpone such an outcome 
[M Sazonov then indicated tlic jirmcijial questions to 
be discussed' (1) the accolcratcd mobilization of an ade- 
quate expeditionary force, (2) the preparation of the lines 
of cormiumicalion ncce»sary for this mobilization, (3) the 
increase of the Black Sea Fleet so that it will surpass the 
Turkish Fleet, and be able to force the Straits and occupy 
them tempoianly or permanently, if necessary, (4) the in- 
crease of naval transpoits, and l5) the construction of 
strategic railways m the Caucasus ] 

Renewing the wish expressed above for the prolongation 
as far as possible of the status quo,-'”' it is also necessary 

29BSticvc, Izvnhki and the World IT'or, p 189 ff , quoting this para- 
graph, siip])ios»cs the inipoitant claui-c “Renewing staty-<: quo" a» well 
as other similar phrases, in winch Sazonov expresses hia desire to preserve 
peace and the .slaiUA quo Having sup]>ressed the words which do not fit 
m with his theories, he says “this passage is an admission of enormous 
import,” and jaocoeds with the misleading and unwariantcd conclusions 
“The kernel lies in the first [I] clause, with the declaration that ‘the 
question of the Straits can hardly be ad\anced a step except thro^igh 
European comphenUoni’ [italics are Stieve's] The passage establishes 
Sazonov’s com orsion to the idea of world war Thus at the end of 1913 
the Russian Foreign Minister had, as regards the attainment of the 
specifically Russian aims, completed that fateful change of course which 
Poincare on behalf of France had resolutely made as long ago as the 
end of 1912, when he was ready to attack Austria and Germany It 
was this that sealed the doom of Europe,” etc. Barnes, p. 139. follows 
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to repeat that tlie question of tlie Straits can hardly be 
ad'^'anced a step except through European coinpllcations 
These complications, to judge fiom jircsent conditions, would 
find us in alliance with France, and in a jiossiblc, but not 
at all assured, alliance with England, or at least with her 
as a benevolent neutral In the Balkans, in case of Euro- 
pean complications, w'e could count on Serbia, and perhaps 
on Rumania . . 

The Tsar approved Sazonov’s report, and the discussion 
by various Ministers, as proposed, took place cn January 
13, 1914. Sazonov also sent a copy of it to M Gngorovitch, 
the Naval Minister, who passed it on to the Admiralty 
Stas' for examination. The latter naturally endorsed very 
heartily Sazonov’s proposal for strengthening the Black Sea 
Fleet. They urged that only by this means could Russia 
make her voice heard in the concert of Europe and in deal- 
ings with Turkey, where Russia’s influence was already 
sadly inadequate. The Admiralty Staff suggesti'd several 
measures for the immediate strengthening of the Black 
Sea Fleet: speeding up the construction of vessels already 
being built ; the purchase of Dreadnoughts abroad, and the 
prevention of their purchase by Turkey; and the prepara- 
tion of plans for the combined action of the Baltic and the 
Black Sea Fleets against Turkey 

On the basis of these suggestions the Naval Minister 
made a long report to the Tsar, endorsing Sazonov’s ideas: 

The systematic and successful preparations of operations 
of our fleet for the dominating control on the sea at the 
Constantinople cliannel and in the waters of the Aegean and 
Mediterranean adjacent to it demand careful and persistent 

Stieve m suppressing passages m which Sazonov expresses his desire to 
preser\e peace and the status quo 

300 For the conlinuatiun of Sazonov’s rejiort, concerning Rumania, 
Serbia, and Austria, see above at note 222 

801 Report of the Admiralty Staff, Dee 9/22, 1913, Zakher, “Kon- 
stantinopol I Prohvy,” in Krasnyi Arkhw, VII, 33 f 
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work, not only by the Navy Department, but also by the 
War Ministry and some others, especially the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, Industry, and Finance This 
preparedness can be completed only in the course of some 
years Therefore the Na^'y Department wholly agrees with 
the proposal of the Minister of Foreign Affairs (after the 
termination of certain preparatory studies) about the neces- 
sdy of holding a Special Council for the working out of 
these guiding principles, which result from the idea ap- 
proved by Your Majesty that Russia cannot allow any 
Power whatever to establish itself on the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and that Russia must there- 
fore be ready to take possession of the Straits, in case 
great Euiojican complications should bring up the Eastern 
Question for a final settlement.®''- 

Meanwhilc, on January 5, 1914, Sazonov drew up a 
memorandum for circulation among the other Ministers to 
serve as a basis for discussion at the Special Council It 
summarized the Liman von Sanders negotiations, and went 
on to declare 

3 Decisions must now be taken to provide for the pos- 
sible nccc'-Mty of supporting our demands by measures of 
compulsion. 

4 The measures of compulsion on our part might take 
the form of the occupation of some point in Asia Minor, 
e g Trcbizond or Bayazid, with a declaration that we 
should stay there until our demands were satisfied 

5 After it had been clcaily established what measures 
of compulsion we should be able to employ, a confidential 
c.srhange of views on the subject must be set on foot with 
the British and French Governments, since measures of 
compulsion can, necessarily, only be undertaken after we 
have ascertained wdiether we can count on corresponding 
stejis on the part of these two Powers. 

802 Gngorovitch’s report, approved by the Tsar Dec 30. 1913/Jan 13, 
1914, Kra.\iiyi Arkhiv, VII, 3511 
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6 In the negotiations with the said Governments, the 
necessity for extremely cautious and unanimous action on 
the part of the three Powers must be insisted on, in order, 
if possible, to prevent the conflict becoming more acute, 
as a European war might result At the same time efforts 
must be made on our part to prepare France and Great 
Britain for the necessity of pursuing to the end an action 
once begun in the common interests 

7. Should this point of view be accepted by all three 
Powers and the negotiations in Berlin not lead to the de- 
sired result, an understanding must be arrived at as to an 
ascending scale in the measures of compulsion" 

(a) A rigid financial boycott of Turkey, 

(b) Should this method fail to jiroduce the required 
effect, as m the case of the Adnanople question, the 
three Powers might withdraw their representatives from 
Constantinople ; 

(c) At the same time the Governments of Russia, 
France, and Great Britain would acquaint the Porte 
w'lth the date fixed for the fulfilment of their demands, 
after which the measures of comjiulsion might begin to 
be put into force, with the warning that they would 
not be withdrawn until the demands had been complied 
with 

8 Should certain preparatory steps of a military nature, 
such as reinforcements of troops in the Caucasus, be neces- 
sary to enable us promptly to put measures of compulsion 
into effect, it would be desirable to keep these steps as 
secret as possible From the political point of view, how- 
ever, it IS clearly necessary that it shall be possible, after 
issuing a threat, should that become necessary, to take 
prompt steps to translate the threat into action 

This memorandum indicates clearly Sazonov’s desire, “if 
possible, to prevent the conflict becoming more acute, as a 
European war might result,” but at the same time his 

S03 Pokrovski, Drei Konferemen, 32 f., Stieve, Izvolski and the World 
War. 219 f 
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determination to resort to “measures of compulsion” and 
a threat of force as a bluff to secure a diplomatic victory, 
and his readiness, if necessary, “to take prompt steps to 
translate the threat into action” — provided he could feel 
sure of Britisli and French support. He told the Tsar on 
January 9 that he believed a firm stand on Russia’s part 
would probably have the desired effect on Germany and 
Turkey, “but the risk of serious European complications 
must undoubtedly be kept in view.” He was determined 
that Russia must not accept the Liman von Sanders Mission 
as a fait accompli, because “a yielding would be equivalent 
to a political defeat and might have altogether ruinous 
consequences.” It would make Germany and her allies 
more arrogant, and “m France and England there would be 
strengthened the dangerous conviction that Russia will 
accept any conditions whatever for the sake of preserving 
peace. Once such convictions were strengthened ui our 
friend and our ally, the not very close solidarity of the 
Triple Entente Powers might be finally broken up, and each 
of them would endeavor to seek security for its interests 
by making agieeinents with the Powers of the opposing 
camp.” 

Sazonov feared particularly that England and Germany 
might come to some separate solution of the Liman von 
Sanders affair by changing the status of Admiral Limpus, 
and then Russia would be left alone to face Germany. 
‘Russia w'ould be finally left in complete political isolation, 
because it would hardly be possible to reckon separately 
even upon France, wLo also, even without this [possible 
Anglo-German agreement], is inclmed to sacrifice great 
political interests for the sake of the financial advantages 
of a settlement. ... If, however, the replies of France and 
England [in regard to the use of measures of compulsion] 
should be regarded as satisfactory, then, reserving all neces- 
sary strength and caution for the complications necessity 
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may demand, it would remain for us to defend firmly our 
interests to the end.” 

That Sazonov should suspect England’s loyalty to Rus- 
sian interests in the Balkans is not altogether surprising. 
But that he should also speak thus of France indicates what 
a strong element of suspiciousness there was in his character, 
especially ni view of the fact that Izvolski had informed him 
only a few days before that “Poincare, m the most decisive 
terms, confirmed Doumergue’s declaration . . . that France 
IS firmly determined to act with us in this connection. 
From Poincare’s words, I have been able to conclude that 
the expressions of the declaration mentioned have been 
most carefully weighed by him and his Ministers, and that, 
in spite of France’s love of peace, these words express, with 
full and deliberate intent, a quiet resolution not to with- 
draw, under existing circumstances, from those obligations 
imposed upon her by her alliance with us.” It was this 
suspiciousness which led him to intercept and decipher from 
time to tune the despatches between the French Govern- 
ment and the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg It was 
perhaps a realization of this suspiciousness which caused 
M. Poincare so frequently to assure Russia that France 
would support her, these assurances are probably to be 
interpreted as efforts to strengthen the Fran co-Russian 
alliance and tighten up the Triple Entente, rather than as 
incitements to bring about a European war by which France 
might recover Alsace-Lorraine. 

On January 13, 1914, just as the Liman von Sanders 
Affair was about to be given a satisfactory solution, the 

804 Sazonov’f, report to the Tsar, Dec 27Turi 9, Aciumov, pp 62-64 
It is posbiblo that Sazonov u»cd this argument — (hat Russia was m danger 
of being politicallj isolated — in older to persuade the peace-loving Tsar 
to approve the discussion of jiluns for preiiaredncas 

305 Izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 23/Jan 5, MFR, p 6S6. Siebert- 
Schremer, p 704, Stipvc, IV, 17 C/ also Izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 17/30, 
1913, and Jan 2/15, 1914, MFR, pp 478-4S1, 674, LN, 11, 218, 229, 
Stieve, III, 437, IV, 25-28, Siebert-Schremer, p 697 
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Special Conference, which M. Sazonov had proposed several 
weeks earlier, finally met under the chairmanship of the 
Premier and Minister of Finance, M. Kokovtsev. There 
were present only the mo.st important ofiBcials: the Ministers 
of War (Sukhomlinov), Navy (Gngorovitch), Foreign Af- 
fairs (Sazonov), the Chief of Staff (Zhilmski), and a couple 
of recording secretaries from the Near East Division of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.®"® M. Sazonov reported that, 
according to the latest news, General Liman was about to 
be promoted to the highest rank in the Turkish army and 
would therefore give up the command of the Array Corps 
in Constantuiople ; this seemed good news, but the promo- 
tion was not yet an accompli.shed fact, and one should not 
therefore be too optimistic 

General Sukhomlinov energetically expressed the opin- 
ion that Turkey ought to be persuaded to abandon the 
German Military Mission altogether, and that all discussion 
about modifying the terms of its activity was a subordinate 
matter. Sazonov replied that any advice given in Con- 
stantinople would be without result unless accompanied by 
measures of compulsion such as he had proposed. 

M Kokovtsev, however, wise, peace-loving, and con- 
ciliatory, wished to put the brakes on any hasty aggressive 
action. Before proceeding to discuss measures of compul- 
sion, he begged to lay stress on two matters of primary 
importance : 

1 The German Government is looking for a way out 
of the situation created by Russia’s demands. In this con- 
nection the Berlin Cabinet points to the necessity, in the 
interest of a satisfactory solution of the question, of Russia’s 
avoidance of any categorical declaration, of the character 
of an ultimatum to Germany, as this might compel Ger- 

308 The Mmiites of this Confon'ncc of Dec 31 /Jan 13 were pub- 
Irslied by M N Pokrovski in Russian m 1919, in German in 1920 (Drei 
Kitnfrrenzr?), pp 32-45) , and in English by Stieve, Izvolski and Ike World 
War, pp 219-229 
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'.many to adhere still more firmly to her standpoint, since 
regard must be had to the difficult position of the German 
Government in the face of public opinion m its own country. 

2 The negotiations with the Berlin Cabinet, which have 
now been going on for two months, should be continued 
until the Russian Government is convinced that it is im- 
possible to attain in this manner the object indicated 

M. Kokovtsev also pointed out that even the measures 
of compulsion ought to be taken only “m closest association 
with the other Powers of the Triple Entente. Before any 
decision is come to, the Russian Government must know to 
what extent it will receive the support of France, and 
whether active participation by Great Britain in the pres- 
sure on the Porte can be relied on.” 

M. Sazonov replied that he contemplated this, and 
added; “It seems still to be uncertain how far Great 
Britain would be prepared for energetic action As regards 
France, the Russian Government can count on effectual 
support to the uttermost limit. M. Delcasse has assured 
the Minister, in the name of the French Foreign Minister, 
that France would go as far as Russia may wish ” 

M. Kokovtsev was of the opinion that any measures of 
compulsion such as the occupation of Asia Minor territory 
“would inevitably be followed by w'ar with Germany, and 
put the question: “Is war with Germany desirable, and 
can Russia wage it?” In reply, Sazonov agreed with 
Kokovtsev “that in principle a war ivith Germany would be 
undesirable;” as to whether Russia could wage it, Sazonov 
“did not consider himself called upon to decide this.” But 
“the Minister of War and the Chief of Staff declared 
categorically the complete readiness of Russia for a duel 
with Germany, not to mention one with Austria. Such a 
duel is, however, "hardly likely ; those Powers would be much 
more likely to have to deal with the Triple Entente.” This 
categorical statement of the Russian militarists disposes of 
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the argument that Russia did not want war in 1914 because 
they did not think her preparations were sufficiently 
complete. 

M. Kokovtsev, in opposition to all the others, again 
insisted that an occupation of Trebizond or Bayazid would 
inevitably load to intervention by Germany But Sazonov 
thought this “would be a very effective measure, and might 
deter Germany from intervening ” His views were shared 
by the Mmi.sters of War and Navy and by the Chief of 
Staff. “M Kokovtsev, who considered that a war at the 
present moment would be the greatest misfortune for Rus- 
sia, expressed the opinion that it would be most undesirable 
to entangle Russia m a European conflict — a view which 
W'as shared by the other members of the Conference.” 

M. Kokov tsev finally summed up the sense of the meet- 
ing to the effect that negotiations were to be continued at 
Berlin to secure General Liman’s removal from the com- 
mand of troops m Constantinople, if it became quite clear 
that the negotiations would fail, measures of compulsion 
might be a[)plied, if the Entente Powers were iii agreement; 
but “Should Russia not be assured of the active participa- 
tion of France and England m common steps with Russia, 
it does not seem possible to adopt measures of compulsion 
which might lead to a war with Germany ” It was to secure 
the closer support of England, which was neccssarj' to en- 
able Russia to cany out her ambitions in the Near East, 
which made Sazonov redouble his efforts in the sprmg of 
1914 to get more definite and binding obhgatioiis from Sir 
Edward Grey in the shape of an Anglo-Russian Naval Con- 
vention. Negotiations for this were soon begun, but had 
to be dropped when news of them leaked out. 

From the minutes of this Special Conference one sees 
clearly that Sazonov sided fully with the militarists in 
being ready to adopt measures of compulsion to oust General 
Liman from the command of the Turkish Corps in Constan- 
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tinople. VTiile not desiring war with Germany and pre- 
ferring a d iplom atic victory, he was nevertheless quite ready 
to adopt measures which would probably lead to war witli 
Germany, provided he was sure of the support of the Eri- 
^nte. He was ready to use a threat of force, and “to 
translate the threat into action,” if the threat did not prove 
to be an effective bluff. This was his attitude in July, 
1914, and it led to W'ar. In January, 1914, it did not lead 
to war, because Germany made timely conciliatory conces- 
sions in tFe Liman von Sanders Affair, and because M. 
K okovtse v used his influence to prevent any over-hasty 
provocative action on Ru.s.sia’s part, like the occupation of 
Trebizond or Bayazid. This Conference reveals shaiply the 
contrast between Kokovtsev’s inodciate, conciliatory, and 
restraining influence on the one hand, and, on tlie other, 
the dangerous policy of military pressure uigcd by Sa/onov 
and the military and naval officials Kokovtsev, as kl mister 
of Finance, looked at affairs more from a Iiusmess man’s 
point of view than from that of a politician. Like Count 
Witte, he had an eye for ecoiipmic, as wi'll as purely politi- 
cal, considerations. He was not blinded by the iliplo- 
matist’s .shibboleths about Pan-Slav interests, Russia’s 
“prestige,” and her “historic mission ” He kept in view' the 
probable catastrophic effects which a European War would 
have upon Russia’s commerce, finance, and internal politi- 
cal structure. When he put bluntly the question, ‘Ts a war 
with Germany desirable?” the other members of the Con- 
ference were forced to agree with him that it was not It 
was therefore an mcalculable misfortune for Russia anti the 
world that, a few days after this Conference, M. Kokovtsev 
followed Count Witte into political retirement, antTIeft the 
field free to M. Sazonov and the Russian Pan-Slavs and 
mihtansts 

3»r For the intense nationalism of influential men like the President 
of the Duma, see M W Rodzjanko, Emmerungen (Berlin, 1926, Eng 
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M. Kokovtsev’s retirement from the Premiership gave 
rise to a rumor that he might be appointed Ru^^an_Ambas- 
s^or at Paris, and that IzvoLski would be transferred to 
Rome or some other post. This threw Izvolski into a panic. 
He abjectly besought Sazonov to prevent it: 

A transfer to Rome would involve me in the greatest 
financial difficulties, since every moving causes great ex- 
penditures, and the salaiy at Rome i-, 40,000 francs less than 
heio Dismissal through appointment to the Council of the 
Empire on the other hand would be for me a direct catas- 
trophe. . You know my personal means are very limited, 
and that I have not yet jmt my son on hus feet nor provided 
for my daughter I am compelled to place especial value 
on niv office [If he lost it, he says, he would have to seek 
private employment with some bank ] After nearly forty 
years of diplomatic service, this would be very hard and 
bitter for me 

Izvolski’s pica was effective. A few days later he 
thaiiked Sazonov effusively for having “prevented M. N. 
Kokovtsev’s effort to sit himself in my seat ” 

It IS intciestmg to speculate on how the course of his- 
tory might have been changed, if Kokovtsev had replaced 
Izvolski at Pans, or if he had still been able as Premier 
to exert a restraining influence at St. Petersburg m July, 

trnn«i , The Reigji of Rasputin, London, 1927), passim How stronjcly 
Kussian dinloiiiKV j-poiiia to haM‘ bpon jufluonced tliinnjj tho Limau \on 
Sandorh Affair and Hit* P])nuR of 1914 by the Gland Duke Nicholas, the 
and the Pan-Sktv Piess (which 8azono\ ai>paiently often en- 
couraged always feared), is indicated in the shrcv\d and carefully' bal- 
anced oh«enation« t)l Pourtales, the German Arnbassiidor in St Petersburg 
(OP, XXXVIII, 253 ff, 269 f, 293 ff; XXXIX, 540-589. poi^stm) , Pour- 
tales, howe\ei, wa> not an alannii't , in fact, after July, 1914, he was 
cTiticTzed for not haMii^ been sufficientlv so On this subject in general, 
S(o also A Fisclud, Dir Panslaimsmus bis zum Wvhkri<;g (Stuttgart, 1919), 
E H Wilcox, Ru^stna’s Rum (New' York, 1919), G Frantz, Russlands 
Emtntt in den Wcltknrg (Berlin, 1924), and Rus!>lcnd auf dent W^ge zur 
Katoiitrophe (Berlin, 1926) 

308 Iz\oI^kl to Suzonov, Jan 30/Feb 12, and Feb. 12/25, 1914, M FR , 
488 f , LN, II, 238 f . Stieve, IV, 52, 56 
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1914. With his sweet reasonableness, his firm character, 
and his friendly personal relations with the Kaiser and the 
Berlin authorities, he might have been able to prevent the 
over-hasty steps which helped cause the World War It 
was Russia’s misfortune that she discarded real statesmen 
like Count Witte and M. Kokovtsev in favor of prestige 
(^^oinats Jike Izvolski and Sazonov. 

Although the Liman von Sanders Affair had been hap- 
pily settled in January, 1914, M Sazonov, freed from M. 
Kokovtsev’s pacific influence, continued his exainmation of 
preparedness plans, and even took up again the discussion 
of the aggressive project for a sudden seizure of the Straits 
by an armed landing foicc, which harl been seriously con- 
templated in 1896 and 1912 but in both cases postponed 
because of lack of preparations.’*'*” At another Special 
Conference on February 21. 1914, presirled over by himself, 
and including military and naval exjierts and also M Giers, 
the active and aggressive Ru.ssian Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, Sazonov called attention to his rejiort of December 
5, approved by the Tsar, 

that it was nccc.=sury to jiroceecl without delav to the preji- 
aration of a piogram, claboiated in e\cry direction, which 
should aim at the as'-uianco in our luvor of the lustoiic 
question of the Straits [Thougli ndniittiiig that at the 
moiuent political coinjilications m Hie Balkans were not 
likely, Sazonov] expressed the fiini conviction that should 
events result in the Stiaits slipping fioiii Tui key’s control, 
Russia could not pciniit any otlier Power to establish itself 
on their shores Rus.sia might thus be compelled to seize 
possession of them, in order then to secure in one shape or 
another a state of things along the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles corresponding to her interests The success of this 
opeiafion would depend in large degree on the rapidity 
with which it was carried out ... [He therefore asked for 

809 On the 1896 project, sec above, note 13, and on that of 1912, 
Zakher, in Kramyi Arkhiv, VI, 50-61, with Admiralty Staff reports 
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a technical discussion of measures for expediting the mobil- 
ization and transportation of a sufficiently strong landing 
force; the strcngtliening of the Black Sea Fleet, so as to 
be able, jointly with the landing force, to occupy the Straits; 
and the construction of strategic railways in the Caucasus ] 
[With reference to the possibility that Russia’s seizure 
of the Straits might be ojiposcd by Greece and Bulgaria, 
Sazonov remarked that] in view of their historical enmity 
and their present conflicting interests, there w’as a good deal 
of reason to suppose that, if one of these States came out 
as our enemy, the other would range itself on our side, so 
that they would cniiple one another . . . Sazonov said that 
it could not be assumed that our operations against the 
Straits could take place without a general European war, 
and that it was to be assumed that under ^uch circum- 
stances Serbia would direct all her forces against Au'=tria- 
Hungary . . The favorable turn in Rumanian policy 
and public opinion, now to be observed, justified a certain 
doubt whether, in the event of our being at war with Austria, 
Rumania would actually come out against us ... In the 
event of our eoming into collision with the Triple Alliance, 
Gcnnariy and Austiia would send no troops towards the 
Straits, and, at the worst, Italy might send landing parties, 
tliough it would be dangerous for Italy to e.xpose her fron- 
tiers to attack from Fiance 

Thus, according to Sazonov, the diplomatic situation 
seemed not nnfavorahle for landing an armed force to seize 
the Straits, even though it might lead to a collision with 
the Triple Alliance But General Zhilmski the Chief of 
Staff, “expressed the conviction that the .struggle for Con- 
stantinople would hardly be possible without a general 
European wmr,’’ in which case the troops whieli it was pro- 
posed to send to seize the Straits would be needed on the 
Western Front against Germany : success there would also 

SI® Minutes of the Spcciat Conference of Feb 8/21, 1914, Pokrovski, 
Dret Konferemen, p 40 ff , Stievc, hvohky and the World War, p 232 ff. 
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mean success in the question of the Straits. M. Gicrs sug- 
gested that the troops for the landing expedition might be 
taken from the Caucasus Front, but General Zhilinski and 
General Danilov declared that tins would be impracticable, 
both because they would be needed in the Caucasus in case 
of war with Turkey, and because, for technical reasons, they 
could not be mobilized quickly. Both these military experts 
were agreed that, with a battle proceeding or expected on 
the Western Front, the diversion of considerable troops to 
the Straits must be regarded as indefensible and impossible ; 
“The only good strategy is strong strategy. The war on our 
Western Front would demand the utmost application of 
all the forces of the State, and we could not dispense with 
a single army corps to be left behind tor special tasks. We 
must direct our energies to ensuring success m the most 
important theatre of w'ar. With victory in this theatre, 
we should secure favorable decisions in all secondary 
questions.” 

In spite of more optimistic arguments by the naval ex- 
perts in favor of a landing expedition in the Straits, the 
Chief of Staff seemed to express the general sense of the 
Conference that such an expedition could only take place 
during a crisis which would lead to a general European war 
and that the troops for it would be needed on the Western 
Front against Germany and Austria. Therefore no separate 
landing expedition should be attempted for the present 
Nevertheless, everything should be done to prepare for 
one. Accordingly, after a long discussion of the technical 
details involved, the Conference decided to recommend to 

*1' Minutrs. of the Special Conference of Fib 8''21, lftl4. Pokrov.'ki, 
Drei Konjerenzen, p 46tf , Stieve, Isrokhy arui the World H'a), p 232(1 
This Btriitenic point of view, alviajs uriied on tlie Riiswaiis tiy tlie 
French (c/ A Zaiontchkovski, cl al , Lis Attics i outre la limsic, Parih, 
1926), anil cmbodieil m General Danilov’s detailed plan of campaign 
drawn up for the Ricssian Geneial Staff in Miirih, 1914 (printed bv 
Frant*, Itusslands Eintnlt in den W-ellkneg, pp 112-162), was of course 
the one actually put into operation four months later 
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the Tsar a senes of preparatory measures These included 
increasing the strength" ahfTrapTdrty of mobilization of the 
expeditionary landing army, the gathering and subsidizing 
of adequate naval transports provided with sufficient col- 
lapsible horse-boxes and small boats for speedy embarka- 
tion and disembarkation; the increasing of the Black Sea 
Fleet by a second squadron of most modern and powerful 
battle cruisers, if possible, by the purchase of ships abroad ; 
and the building of more strategic railways in the Caucasus, 
in order to speed up mobilization there, as a necessary part 
of “the measures required in preparation for our offensive 
on the Bosphorus.” The mmutes of this Special Con- 
ference were laid before the Tsar on April 5, and received 
his entire approval. 

The Duma also voted 110 million rubles to carry out 
the naval program for strengthening the Black Sea Fleet 
during the years 1914-1017®'® As only 25 inilhons of this 
were to be spent m 1914, it would appear that no immediate 
expedition against Constantinople was intended unless 
something should occur to threaten the status quo and 
cause a general European war. 

From the minutes of this Special Conference it appears 
that Sazonov contemplated the forcible seizure of the 
Straits. But the military experts regarded it as impracti- 
cable; they wislied to reserve the troops for use in the main 
tlieatre of war against Germany and Austria. All were 
agreed, however, that Russia could not allow the Straits 
t9.ia}Ljioto. the hands of any other Power. Therefore the 
fullest preparatoiy measures must be taken for a landing 
expetlition at the Straits in case European complications 
should afford an opportunity. This was regarded as prob- 
able in the future, but not as immediately imminent. 

812 Pokrovs.k. 1 , |)p 65-67, Stieve, pp 214-246 

aisDuiim vote of Mir 'ZO 1914, Zakher, in Krasnyi Arkhiv, VII, 
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SUMMARY 

We may now sum up very briefly the main Balkan 
Problems. 

The origin of the trouble lay in the progressive decay of 
' the Ottoman Empire, which was no longer able to maintain 
control over the Christian subject nationalities. These had 
become filled with a natural desire for political freedom 
and national unity. But, owing to the events of past his- 
tory, considerable sections of the.se peoples still lived under 
Turkish or Hapsburg rule, and could not fulfil their nation- 
alistic aspirations except by the fuither di.sintegration of 
Turkey and the partial dismemberment of Austria. Hence 
the Balkan Wars of 1876-78 and 1912-13. Hence also the 
antagonism between Austria and Seibia, which grew’ steadily 
more acute, because each had a vital interest at stake — 
Austria to preserve her very existence as a State, Serbia 
to satisfy twentieth century ideals of political liberty and 
national unity. 

As Turkey declined in power, Russia and Austria be- 
came increasingly jealous of each other’s influence in the 
Balkans, Russia wushing to achieve her “historic mission,” 
and Austria to prevent the danger threatening to her from 
too great Slav power on her southern frontier. Bismarck 
and the League of the Three Emperors, and later Russia’s 
venture in the Far East, for many years prevented this 
rivalry from disturbing the peace of Europe. But with the 
ambitious aims of M. Izvolski and Count Aehrenthal the 
rivalry became acute through the outcome of the Buchlau 
Bargain. Aehrenthal succeeded m annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, while Izvolski failed to open the Straits, be- 
cause Austria had the support of Germany, but England 
was unwulhng to accept Izvolski’s one-sided proposal to open 
the Straits to Russian warships but not to those of the other 
Great Powers. Though the Annexation Crisis was settled 
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without war, thanks to the solution proposed by Germany, 
it increased the antagonism between Austria and Serbia on 
the one hand, and between Austria and Russia on the other. 
Henceforth Russia encouraged Serbia to prepare for the 
future, when, aided by Russia, she could achieve a “Greater 
Serbia” at Austria’s expense. Until Russia was ready, how- 
ever, Serbia was to wait. 

Having made tlie Racconigi Bargain with Italy, and 
beheving that he could count on the support of the Triple 
Entente, Izvolski took advantage of the Tripolitan War 
to make a third diplomatic effort to open the Straits by 
means of the Chary kov negotiations with Turkey. But 
again he failed largely on account of lack of support from 
France and diiect op position from England Henceforth 
he came to the conclusion that his aim could be achieved 
only m connection with a general European war, and used 
all his efforts to strengthen and tighten the Triple Entente 
for this “inevitable” conflict. 

Meanvihile JMM. Ncratov, Hartwig, and Nekliudov had 
used the unrest caused in the Balkans by the Tripolitan 
War to help bring about the Balkan League, its nominal 
purpose being the preservation of the status quo, but its 
practical effect being an encouragement to the Balkan 
States to open war on Turkey. Though the Great Powers, 
especially England and Germany, managed to prevent 
Europe from being involved in a general conflict, the Balkan. 
Wars resulted in a universal increase of suspicion, hatred, j 
intrigues, and uncertainty, not only among the Great j 
Powers who increased their armaments, but among the 
Balkan States themselves, and especially in Austria and 
Serbia. Serbia, greatly embittered at her exclusion by the 
Powers from a political and economic outlet on the Adriatic, 
had found some compensation in Macedonia. BuT this 
involved Bulgaria’s deadly hatred, ^rbia therefore tight- 
ened her relations with Greece and Rumania under Russian 
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patronage, partly as a protection against Bulgarian revenge 
and partly with a view to the future struggle as the “Pied- 
mont” cf the Balkans, against the hated Hapsburg rule. 
\ Though M. Pashitch and the Serbian civil authorities did 
I not want or plan war in 1914, they tolerated an agitation 
j which contributed to a series of assassinations whicTi 
cjiimin^ted in the tragedy of Sarajevo. Austria meanwhile 
became more and more alarmed at the dangers threatening 
her very existence, the “Greater Serbia” agitation within 
and without her frontiers, the “desertion” of Rumania, and 
the closer ties which Russia was establishing with these two 
countries whose nationalist aspirations could only be satis- 
fied through the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. 
Wliether Austria could have averted the danger from the 
“Greater Serbia” and “Greater Rumania” irredentist agita- 
tion, by giving democratic and rcasonalily hberal rights to 
her Slav and Rumanian subjects, or by some form of 
“tnalism,” is a hypothetical question to be touched upon 
later; at any rate she did not do so Instead she chose to 
her salvation in a war in which Serbia would be reduced 
in power by having to cede territory to Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Albania. Several times Austria w as ready to wage such 
a war on Serbia, but was held back either by Germany, as 
in July, 1913, or by cormessions on the part of Serbia, as 
in March, 1909, and October, 1913 But in July, 1914, as 
will be seen later, Austria welcomed the opportunity for a 
localized war on Serbia afforded by the assassination of the 
Austrian Heir to the Throne. 

M. Sazonov, though caring little for the Serbs them- 
selves, and leaving them in the lurch in crucial moments, 
nevertheless encouraged and supported them at other times 
as an outpost of Slavdom in the Balkans and as an asset in 
a future war with Austria. Desiring peace, but fearing the 
power and criticism of the Russian Pan-Slavs and mili- 
tarists, M. Sazonov was anxious to fulfil Russia’s “historic 
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mission.” Observing Izvolski’s fajlures to open the Straits 
by peaceful diplomatic means and his own failure to coerce 
Germany into an instant modification of General Lunan’s 
command at CJonstantmople, owing m each case chiefly to 
Sir Edward Grej’s attitude, the Russian Foreign Minister 
came to the conclusion that he could succeed in his Balkan 
aims only as a result of “European complications.” While 
Izvolski had attempted the more modest task of merely, 
opening the Straits to Russian warships, Sazonov wanted to 
achieve tlie wider Pan-S lav “historic mission” of obtaming 
possession of the Straits and controlling Constantinople. It 
was because the Liman von Sanders Mission seemed to 
lessen the likelihood of this that Sazonov was so alarmed by 
it. Hence his proposal of “measures of compulsion” to force 
Turkey to abandon it; these, however, were not put into 
effect, owing to Germany’s timely concessions and iM. 
Kokovtsev’s restraining influence. Hence also Sazonov’s 
contemplation of a landing force to seize the Straits, which 
the military experts declared was impracticable at the mo- 
ment but should be prepared for in case of European com- 
plications in tlie future. During the spring of 1914, to- 
gether with M Izvolski and Pre.sident Poincare, he worked 
to tighten Uie_ bonds wjth England by negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian Naval Coniention, in order that, when the 
“inevitable” w'ar bioke out, the solidarity of the Triple 
Entente should be more perfect than on former occasions. 
Consequently, if a new crisis arose, Germany and Austria 
would have to yield — or fight a war in which the superior 
forces would he on the side of the Triple Entente In July, 
1914, with the restraining hand of Kokovtsev removed, 
Sazonov believed that this Entente solidarity was virtually 
assured, when the murder of the Archduke and the Austrian 
ultimatum caused the “European complications” by means 
ot which he calculated that Russia could finally achieve her 
“historic mission.” 
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Turkey and the Balkan States were in unstable equilib- 
rium. An inherent opposition of interests necessarily caused 
persistent enmity between Greece and Turkey, between 
Turkey and Russia, and between Austria and Serbia. But 
Bulgaria and Rumania were pursuing opportunist policies, 
and were ready to side w'lth whichever group of the Great 
Powers seemed likely to prove the stronger and offer the 
greatest gains. No Power ever wants to yield on a matter 
of prestige, but this Balkan situation made an additional 
reason w’hy neither France, Russia, Germany nor Austria 
was at first willing to yield in the Austro-Serbian conflict 
of July, 1914 — it might have a deteimining effect on the 
policy of Bulgaria and Rumania For several years it had 
been recognized that a strong Balkan bloc would have an 
influence in a general European war almost equal to that of 
a Great Power Hence, in the spring of 1914, Russia was 
seeking to win Rumania and build up such a bloc includ- 
ing Serbia and Greece, while Austria in turn was preparing 
to form a counter-bloc with Bulgaria and Turkey Such 
w’as the situation when the shots at Sarajevo precipitated 
the Austro-Serbian conflict and caused a crisis involving 
the prestige and power of the Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente. 

The writer of these lines does not believe that the World 
War was “inevitable.” But he is quite ready to admit that, 
of all the major conflicts of interest which have been alleged 
as making it “inevitable,” the Balkan problems were those 
most nearly mcapable of a peaceful solution. 
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FIFTH TREATY OF THE TRIFLE ALLIANCE 

BETWEEN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, THE GERMAN 
PEMPIRE, AND ITALY 

\'lENNA, Decembek 5, 1912 • 

Their tlie Emporoi of Au^l^la, King of Bohemia, 

etc , and Apo'-tolic King of Hungary, the Emperor of Germany, 
King of Pru«pia, anil King of Italy, firmly resolved to assure 
to Their Stales the continuation of the benefits which the main- 
tenance of the Tuple Alliance guarantees to them, from the 
political point of \iew as well as from the monarchical and social 
point of view, and wi-hing with this object to prolong the dura- 
tion of thu Alliance, concluded on May 20, 1882, renewed a first 
tune by the Treaties of February 20, 1887, a second time by 
the Treaty of May 6, 1891, and a tliird tune by the Treaty of 
June 28, 1902, ha\c agiced upon tlic following Articles 

Artici.e I The High Contracting Parties mutually promise 
peace and fnendsliiii, and will enter into no alliance or engage- 
ment directed against any one of their States 

They engage to proceed to an exchange of ideas on jiolitical 
and economic ciucstioiis of a general nature which may arise, 
and they further jiioniisc one another mutual sujiport within 
the limits of their own intwc-sls 

Article II In case Itah , without direct provocation on her 
part, should be attacked by Fiance for anv reason whatsoever, 
the two other Contracting Parties shall be bound to lend help 
and assistance with all their forces to the Party attacked. 

♦ Pribram, I, p 101 CAmcr ed I, p 245) 
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This saaie obhgation shall devolve upon Italy in case of 
any aggression without direct provocation by France against 
Germany. 

Akticle III. If one, oi two, of the High Contracting Parties, 
without direct provocation on their part, should chance to be 
attacked and to be engaged in a war wuth two or more Great 
Powers nonsignatory to the picsent Treaty, the cosus foederis 
wtU arise simultaneously for all the High Contracting Parties 
Art'cle IV In ease a Great Power nonsignatory to the 
present Treaty should tliiealen tlie security of the states of one 
of the Higli Contracting Parties, and the threatened Party should 
find itself foiocd on that account to make war against it, the 
two others bind themselves to observe tow aids their Ally a 
benevolent neutrality. Each of them reserves to itself, in this 
case, the right to take part in the war, if it should see fit, to 
make common cause with its Ally 

Article V. If the peace of one of the High Contracting 
Parties should chance to be* Ihreafencd under the circumstances 
foreseen by the preceding Articles, the High Contracting Parties 
shall take counsel together in aui])le time as to the military 
measures to be taken with a view to eventual cooperation 

They engage, henceforth, in all case' of common participa- 
tion in a war, to conclude neither armistice, nor peace, nor 
treaty, except by common agreement among themselves 

Article VI Germany and Italy, haiing in mind only the 
maintenance, so far ns possible, of the territorial status quo in 
the Orient, engage to use their influence to foicstall on the Otto- 
man coasts and islands m the Adiiatic and the Aegean Sea.s any 
territorial modification which might he injurious to one or the 
other of the Powers signatory to the piesrnt Treaty To this 
end, they will communicate to one another all information of a 
nature to enlighten each other mutuallv concerning their own 
dispositions, as well as those of other Powers 

Article VII Austria-Hungary and Italy, having in rnind 
only the maintenance, so far as possible, of the territorial statu.s 
quo in the Orient, engage to use their influence to forestall any 
territorial modification which might be injurious to one or the 
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other of the Powers signatory to the present Treaty. To this 
end, they shall communicate to one another all information of 
a nature to enlighten each other mutually eoncerning their own 
dispositions, as well as those of other Powers. However, if, in 
the course of events, the maintenance of the status quo in the 
regions of the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in 
the Adriatic and m the Aegean Sea should become impossible, 
and if, whether in consequence of the action of a third Power 
or otherwise, Austria-Hungary or Italy should find themselves 
under the necessity of modifying it by a temporary or perma- 
nent occupation on their part, this occupation shall take place 
only after a previous agreement between the two Powders, based 
upon the principle of a reciprocal compensation for every advan- 
tage, territorial or other, which each of them might obtain be- 
yond the pre.«cnt status quo, and giving sati.=faction to the 
interests and well founded claims of the two Parties 

Article VIII. The stipulations of Articles VI and VII shall 
apply in no way to tlie Egyptian question, with regard to which 
the High Contracting Parties pieserve resoectively their freedom 
of action, regard being alwajs paid to the principles upon which 
the present Treaty rests 

Article IX Germany and Italy engage to exert themselves 
for the maintenance of the territorial status quo in the North 
African regions on the Mediterranean, to wit, Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitama, and Tunisia. The Representatives of the two 
Powers in these legions shall be instructed to put themselves 
into the closest intimacy of mutual communication and assis- 
tance 

If unfortunately, as a result of a mature examination of the 
situation, Germany and Italy should botli recognize that the 
maintenance of the status quo has become imiios'^ible, Germany 
engages, after a formal and previous agreement, to support Italy 
in any action in the foim of occupation or other taking of 
guaranty which the latter should undertake in tiiese same regions 
with a view to an interest of equilibrium and of legitimate 
compensation. 

It is understood that in such an eventuality the two Powers 
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would seek to place themselves likewise in agreement with 
England. 

Article X. If it were to happen that France should make 
a move to extend her occupation, or even her protectorate or her 
sovereignty, under any form whatsoever, in the North African 
territories, and that in consequence thereof, Italy, in order to 
safeguard her position in the Mediterranean, should feel that she 
must herself undertake action in the said North African terri- 
tories, or even have recourse to extreme measures in French 
teriitory in Europe, the state of war which would thereby ensue 
between Italy and France would constitute ipso jacto, on the 
demand of Italy, and at the common charge of Germany and 
Italy, the casus foedens foreseen by Articles II and V of the 
present Treaty, as if such an eventuality were expros.sly con- 
templated therein 

Article XI If the fortunes of any war undertaken in com- 
mon against France by the two Power^ should lead Italy to 
seek for territorial guaranties with respect to France for the 
security of the frontiers of the Kingdom and of her maritime 
position, as wdl as with a view to stability and to peace, Ger- 
many will present no obstacle thcicto aiul, if need be and in a 
measure compatible with circumstances, will apjily herself to 
facilitating the means of attaining such a ]iurpose 

Article XII The High Contracting Paitie.s mutually prom- 
ise secrecy as to the contents of the jiiesent Treaty 

Article XIII. The Signatory Powers reserve the right of 
subsequently introducing, in the form of a Protocol and of a 
common agreement, the modifications of which the utility should 
be demonstrated by circumstances 

Article XIV The present Treaty shall remain m force for 
the space of six years, dating from the expiration of the Treaty 
now in force, but if it has not been denounced one year in ad- 
vance by one or another of the High Contracting Parties, it 
shall remain in force for the same duration of six more years 
Article XV The ratifications of the present Treaty shall 
be exchanged at Vienna within a period of a fortnight, or sooner 
if may be 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
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signed the present Treaty and have affixed thereto the seal of 
their arms. 

Done at Vienna, in triplicate, the fifth day of the month of 
December, one tliousund nine hundred and twelve 


L S 

Berchtold 

L S 

von Tschirschky 

L.iS. 

Avarna 




SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

I, 3, note 3 Mr Gooch’s Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy, 
(London, 1927), arc brought nearly up to date by supplementary volumes 
(London, 1928, 1929) 

I, 23 Ex-Presidrnt Poincare’s extraordinary capacity for histoncal 
work in addition to all his political actnitics, and his readiness to reply to 
his critics, IS illustrated in a little book Lc« ResponsabiUtes de la Guerre* 
Qualorze Questions j>ar Rene Germ, Quatorze Rfponses par Raymond 
Poincare (Pans, 1930) M Germ piopounded fourteen shrewd questions 
to M Poincare, begging him to answer them, and promising that, if he did 
so, he. Germ, would refrain from making any counter-replies M Poincare 
accepted the challenge, and set forth his fourteen answers in some one 
hundred and fifty pag''S Though he conliihutes a little new mfonnation, 
his material is for the most part drawn from his already published memoirs 
The weak points in his answers have been thoroughly dissected by G von 
Jagow, G Frantz, A von Wegercr, and M Montgelas, in KSF, VIII, 
601-665, 705-730, July, August 1930 Cj also the criticism of Poincare by 
A Bach, Poincare inid der Kn< gsaushruck, 191 i (Berlin, 1929), and the 
volume of Demartial quoted above, p 6 

I. 47-49 During the past two years many writers have become increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of the influence of the Press as one of the 
causes of the World War, and have devoted monographs to various aspects 
of the subject Among the most iinpoitant of these may be noted G 
Arbouin, Lcs Nations eCapres lews Joumaux Petit Essai de PsychoUtgie 
de la Presse (Pans, 1917), I Gruning, Dk rvssischt ojltnlliche Meinung 
und ihrc Slellung zu den Grossmachten 1878-1914 (Berlin, 1919), R 
Ibbeken, Das aussenpoUtiscltc Problem Stoat und Wirtschaft in der 
deutschen Rcichspolitik 1880-1914 (Schleswig, 1928) , ‘Trenaus” (pseud 
August Stein), Es War Alias Gam Anders (2nd ed , Frankfurt, 1922), A 
Jux, Der Knegsschrecken des Fruhjahrg 1914 m der curopaischen Presse 
(Berlin, 1929) , S M. von Propper, ITos mcht in die Zeitung kam Enn- 
nerungen dcs Chefredaktews dcr “Bvrschewyja Wedamost!’ (Frankfurt, 
1929), C Schoen, Der “Vorwarts" und die Knegserklariing (Berlin, 1929), 
W Zimmermann, Die EngUseke Presse sum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges 
(Charlottenburg, 1928) , and m general, O Grotb, Die Zeitung (3 vols , 
Manheim, 1927-30), especially, II, 192-236 See also the present writer’s 
brief account of the pre-war Bntish and German Press in his review of 
the sixth volume of the Bntish Documents in Current History, Oct 1930 

I, 80, note 37 Bee also Italicus, itabena Dreihundpohtik, 1870-1896 
(Munich, 1928) , the early pages oT W L Langer’s excellent analysis of 
the general European situation after 1878, The Francte-Russian Alliance 
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(Cambndgf, 1929), with an extensive biblioRraphv, the thoughtful survey 
of B MoMen, “Das doutsch-osterreichische Bundnis und der grossdeutsehc 
Gedanke " in KSF, VIII, 312-323, April 1930, and L D Steefel's review 
of recent Bismarck literature in the Journal of Modern History, II, 74-95, 
March 1930 

I, 123, note 36 L.iter on, to be sure, after England had berome the 
friend of France, the English Foreign Office w.as inclined to accept the 
French asseition that the initiative in the disiiissions for intervention in 
the Boer War had come from Geiin-anv and not from Ru»iia, BD, III, 
411-12, 425-6, 432-3, 436-7, and especially VI, 204-6 

I, 129-141 On the negotiations for an Anglo-German alltiince at the 
turn of the eenfiirv, see Lord Newton, Loid LohmIowik , A Hunrraphy 
(N Y and London, 1929), ch m, who conclude- that “The failure of the 
negotiations m 1901 may be described .os a turning-point in the hi-tory of 
the world, and will doubtless, proride a siibjict of endless speculation as 
to what would h.ive occurred had thev ended faioriibh, but one thing 
IS certain, and that is that William 11 would lia\e been aliiio-t intolerable 
as an ally” (p 208), Willy Becker, Furs! Bultiw imd Kii(/l(ind (Grcifswidd, 
1929), who la 3 ’s the blame for failure on Bulow and Ilol-ti in (cf the re- 
view by W Fraucndicnst m KSF, VIII, .532-9, .lime 1930), G Ritter, 
Die Lcgcnde von dcr vcrecftmahti n cngtischtn Frt und^iilaiji (Friibiirg, 
1929), the review of both Meinecke and Rittir bv O Becker, in the 
Deutsche LiteraturecUun-g, 1929, Heft 19, p 903 ff , and the article of G 
Roloff, “Die Biindnisverhanillungcn rwi&chen Deiit-thland und England, 
1898-1901,” in KSF, VII, 1167-1222, Dec, 1929 

I, 152-192 On the Anglo-French Enleiitc of 1904 and the First 
Morocco Crisis of 1905-06, the full documents fioiii the Biiti-h .side are 
given m BD, II and III, “The Anglo-.Iap.inc-c \lliance iirui the Friinco- 
British Entente” and “The Testing of the Entente, 1904-06 (London, 
1927-28) Excellent aecounts are to be found m Lord Newton's Lord 
Lansdoume (N Y and London. 1929), chs \, \u, and p 488, in Mr 
Harold Nicolson’s life of his Lather, Lord ComotK (London, 19.30), chs 
VI, vii, and especially in the detailed and scliolarlv volume of Mr Eugene 
N Anderson, The First Moroccan Crvnx, 1904-1906 (Chicago, 1930) 

I, 181 For an interesting account of the Dogger Bank Affair, bv 
one who was behind the scenes and perceived Delixit-e’.s effort to turii 
the affair into a stepping-stone for an Anglo-French-Kiissian Trirde Ivn- 
tente, see Baron Taube, La PolUviue Russe d avanl-Giu m (Pans, 1928) 
pp 1-43, and for the documents on the British side of the affair b”d 
IV, 5-41 ’ ’ 


I, 209 f What is said at this point of Sir Edward Grey’s reasons for 
fading to consult and inform the Cabinet concerning the Anglo-IVeneh 
military "conversations” and for his preferring them to any other more 
dehnite or written agreement seems to be confirmed bv an interesting 
Memorandum of a Permanent XJnder-Seeretary, Sir T H Sanderson In 
a Memorandum of Feb 2, 1906, giving a summary of a o venation 
which he had last had with M Paul Cambon conci>mmg the Grcv-Crml^n 
conversations,” Sanderson said unofficially and privately to Cambon ^ 
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In the first place, in the course of my experience, which was a pretty 
long one, I knew of no instance of any st-cret Agreement by the British 
Government which pledged them further than that if a certain policy agreed 
upon with another Power were in any way menaced, the two Powers should 
consult as to the course to be taken That I thought was the limit to which 
the Government could properly bind itself without m some way making 
Parliament aware of the oblig-itions that it was meumng 

Secondly, it was a mexim which had been impressed upon me by 
several statesmen of great eminence that it was not wise to bring before 
a Cabinet the question of a course to be pursued in hypothetical cases 
which had not ansen A discussion on the aubject in\ ariably gave rise to 
divergences of opinion on questions of principle, whereas in a conende 
case unaninutv would very likely be secured [And Grey here noted on the 
margin ‘T am glad this point was so well pointed out to M Gambon ”1 
M Gambon observed that this view was a perfectly just oue 

Thirdly, I told him that I thouglit that if the Cabinet were to give a 
pledge which would morally bind the couutr>’ to go to war in certain cir- 
cumstances, and were not to mention this pledge to Parliament, and if at 
the expiration of some months the country suddenly founu itself pledged to 
war in consequi'nco of this assurance, the case would be one which would 
justify impeachment, and which might even result m that course unless at 
thr time (hr feeling of the country were very strongly m favor of the 
course to which the Government was pledged {B D , III, 184 f ) 

I, 213 The Anglo-Belgian militarv conversations began on .Ian 18. 
1906, upon mstnictions from General Grierson between the English Mili- 
tary Attache, Gol Barnardiston, and the Belgian Chief of Staff, General 
Ducarno They had the e\piet« sanction of the Foreign Ministers of both 
countries, as well as of the military authorities They quickly led to an 
agreement for the lauding of 100,000 British troops on the continent for 
the defense of Belgium (c/ BD , III, 186-203, and Carl Hosse, Die engtisch- 
belgtichcn Aufmarschplane gegen Deutschland vor dem Wekkneg, Vienna, 
1930, Hosse prints for the first time interesting details of the technical 
railway schedules worked out for the Bntish, he uses photographs of Bel- 
gian Jocunirnts which were taken by the Germans during the war, but re- 
stored aficr the Treaty of VcrMiillcs) General IViFon who succeeded 
General Cinerson as Chief of Military Operations in August, 1910, arranged 
with Belgium and France for the rapid transjiort of 160,000 British, who 
were to lake a jiosition on the French left wing In 1912 there were some 
doubts for a while about Belgium’s readiness to cooperate with the French 
and British (<■/ DDF, 3e Sene, I, No 5221 and the British Foreign 
Office, in spite of its obligation to observe Belgian neutrality, appears to 
have cousidered the question of marching Bntish troops into the little 
country, without mv itulion and even ag-amst Belgium’s consent, “in order 
to meet the approach of German troops on the other side” (Harold Nicol- 
uon. Lord Camock, London, 1930, p 399) In 1913 Belgium increased her 
army and was again ready to enter into close military relations with the 
French and British at the outbreak of the war For a good summary of 
the Anglo-Beigian iiuhtary conv ereations, see A Bach, “Die ‘conventions 
anglo-bclgca’ iin Lichte neuer Dokumente,” in KSF, VIII, 547-560, June, 
1830. 
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1, 214-^2. The negotiations for the Anglo-Russmn Entente of 1907 
can now be followed in great detail in the fourth volume of the 
Bntish Documents, “The Anglo-Ruieian Rapprochraent, 1903-7” (London, 
1929) From them it appears that as early as November, 1903, King 
Edward had “spoken very earnestly” to Count Benckendorff, the Russian 
Ambassador, during the latter’s visit to Windsor, “His Majesty expressing 
his desire that an attempt should be made to establish a better understand- 
ing between the two Governments” (B D , IV, 186) For King Edward's 
conversation with Izvolski on the same subject at Copenhagen in April, 
1904, see ibtd , p 18811 The impression mentioned by the present wntcr 
(I, 218, note 210), that the bridging of the gulf between Russia and England 
was owing apparently more to the eagerness and pressure of the British, 
rather than the Russian, Foreign Office, is amply confirmed in the recent 
British documents (cf BD. IV. 183. 188, 195 ff, 232, 237, 400, 410 ff) 
A delightful and authoritative account of the long negotiations which led 
to what came to be known os the “Triple Entente” is to be found in Mr 
Harold Nicolson’s Lord Camock (Iiondon, 1930), ehs viii, i\, he notes (p 
308) that his father. Sir Arthur Nicolson, who conducted the negotiations 
in St Petersburg, was requested by Sir Edward Grey to discontinue his 
habit of u.smg “m official telegrams and despatehes the expression ‘triple 
entente’ when referring to the joint action of England, France and Russia 
The expression is one which is no doubt convenient, but if it appeared 
m a Parliamentary Bluebook it would be a.soiimed to have some special 
official meaning and might provoke inconvenient comment or inquiry ” 

I, 229 The British Government’s sudden change of attitude in Apnl, 
1903, in refusing to participate in the construction of the Bagdad Railway, 
IS ascribed by Willy Becker, Furst Bulow und England (Greifswald, 1929), 
to Lansdowiie’s new policy of an entente with France But the material 
m the British documents, private information in niy possession, and 
Lord Newton's Lord Lansdovme (N Y and London, 1!^), p 253 f , seem 
to confirm my statement that it was the outcry in the British Press and 
Parliament which caused the British Government, against Landowne’s own 
better judgment, to make the volte-loce and to refuse British participation. 
Possibly also underground Russian influences were at work against British 
participation, for Russia worked persistently to block or delay the con- 
struction of the Bagdad Railway 

I, 236-232 For the details of later British obstruction to the building 
of the Bagdad Railway during the years 1605-10, so long as Germany 
did not consent to (Jrey’s conditions that the negotiations must be 
d quatre (that is, include also Blngland’s friends, Russia and France) and 
that Turkey ought not to be burdened with further kilometnc guarantees, 
see the documents m BD , VI, 91-105, 325-433 The British insistence on 
negotiations a quatre was partly owmg to the expectation of being able 
to get a better bargain from Germany, and partly out of political defer- 
ence to Russia, but Russia showed small gratitude for this deference when 
she made a separate bargam without England in the Potsdam Agreements, 
Besides preventing the (Jermans from getting Turkish money for the con- 
struction of the Bagdad Railway by refusing Bntish consent to an in- 
crease of the Turkish customs, \<ii, BJD., V, 168 ff., 199, 206 f., 502; and 
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VI, 325-433 passim), other British suggestions for thwarting the Germaos 
were rival railways an Anglo-Russian line from the Persian Gulf through 
Persia toward Russia, which “would completely crowd out the Bagdad 
Railway” and “reduce it to a puiely local railway” (B D , VI, 359) ; and a 
Bntish line from Bagdad and the Persian Gulf by way of the Euphrates 
Valley to Damascus and the Mediterranean, a concession for this was 
demanded from Turkey (ibid, 371 ff.). 

I, 237, note 20 For British fears and suspicions in regard to the Ger- 
man navy in 1907 and 1908, with summaries of the German Press, and 
with long reports from the British Naval Attache in Berlin concerning 
the German navy, see the full details now available in BD, VI, 1-226 
A brief review of these accuments, so far as concerns the mischievous 
influence of the German and British Press, may be found m the present 
writer's article in Current History for Oct , 1930 

Many English nfficuls even believed that Germany was secretly making 
plans for the invasion of England One of the most suspicious of these 
officials was Sir Eyre Crowe As Senior Clerk in the Foreign Office it 
fell to him to write the first long comments on the despatches as they came 
m from Gennnny’s diplomatic representatives abroad Inevitably his hos- 
tile dissection of the reports from Germany greatly influenced Sir Edward 
Grey and the other officials who next read them, and who generally 
endorsed with brief comments Crowe’s long criticisms Crowe, whose 
mother and wife were both German, appears to have been accepted as an 
infallible authonty on Germany But unfortunately he was prone to accept 
baseless gossip as gospel truth For instance, ho cites in 1908 three alleged 
circumstances as cv idonce that Germany was making plans for the mvasion 
of England (1) “So great an authority as Moltkf regarded the invasion 
of England as practicable It is certain that the Great General Staff at 
Berlin is of the same opinion ” (2) “It is only 2 or 3 years ago [m reality 
seven years earlier, m 1901] that Baron von Edelsheim then a captain of 
that Staff published, with (he authonzation of his chief, a pamphlet deal- 
ing in detail with the measures to be taken for that purpose ” (3) “Some 

2 or 3 years ago, I think, the Emperor with his own hand made a number 
of blue pencil corrections or alterations m the designs of 2 new liners 
[of the Hambiirg-American Lmel, then about to be built, because His 
Majesty maintained that the designs as submitted to him would not permit 
of these ships taking their allotted part in the transport of 2 divisions to 
England” (BD, VI, 117) The statements m regard to Moltke, the 
General Staff, and the Emperor are untrue . and Edelsheim was dismissed 
from the General Staff because he had published Ins pamphlet wUherut the 
npjrroval of his ctuej. General von Schheffen, and becauie the views ex- 
pressed m it were in contradiction with those of the General Staff Some- 
thing has been said above of the malign influence of Herr von Holstein 
m the Wilhelmstrasse; that of Sir Eyre Crowe in Downing Street deserves 
further attention 

I, 256-264 For the impressions of Sir Edward Goseben, the Bnthffi 
Ambassador in Berlin, in regard to Billow's resignation, and in regard to 
his successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and Kiderlen-W achter, see B D, VI, 276 fi. 
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I, 291 The close relations between the English and French military 
autho'ities during the Agadir Crisis arc reflected in the confidential report 
of Aug 24, 1911, of the British Military Attache in Paris, Colonel Fair- 
holme, of his conversation with General .Joffre 

General Joffre said that he and his Staff have been, and still are hard 
at work settling the details of their plans of ciimi>aign, which, he stated, 
will be ready in every particular m a few days' time 

The General went on to discuss the strategieal jiioblem 
The one unknown factor is whether the Gcniians ini-an to come through 
Belgium or not “I wish I knew that,” he obaoivcd, “and I wish I knew 
that they mtend doing .so, it would be better for us ” 

Th' new Chief attaches the very greatest importance to the co-opera- 
tion of a British expeditionary' force, which concentrating somewhere 
between Douai and Cambrai, and falling on the right fl.ink of the German 
advance, might produce great, and even deei-sne results But it would 
have to be sent early in the dav, its inters ention, tor instance, on the 18th 
day' of the French mobilization, miglit not piovo a bit too soon 

“In any case,” he said, “Germany must |>our a large force into Alsace- 
Lorraine, as, if they allowed ua to gam a fooling there, the populations 
of both provinces would rise This we Know for r-erlmn And then etery 
possible difficulty would be created for their transport, etc” 

I gathered that, if the Germans should adtanoe in force inn Belgium, 
the French plan would be to hold them in chock on that flank, and to 
attack vigorously on Ahsace and Lorraine . 

On my mentioning Italy, the Gcncml said eery posit i\elv, "Italy will 
make no mose Her interests lie on our side, not on that of Germany 
and Austria” (BD, VI, 643 f) 

Harold Nicolson, m the life of hi.s father (Lord Canwek, p .346(11 
indicates that British preparations for war in the late summer of 1911 
were far more adcanced than was realized bv British public opinion, and 
that the state of “war prefiaredness” was not rel.i\ed until September 22, 
on receipt of news from Bcrlm that Kidcrlen-Waehti r w.is weakening. 

I, 293-299 For English eommenls on the Dndy Titeifruph affair, see 
BD, VI, 201-226, and for the English side of the long but futile negotia- 
tions for some kind of an agreement to h'ascn ttie growing tension over 
Anglo-German naval rivalry during the years 1909-12, ibid, 227-324 , 434- 
665 The official attitude of the members of the British Foreign Office 
on them may be well summed up in their “Minutes” on a telegram 
from Sir Edward Goschen, the British Amba.ssador in Berlin, to Sir Fxiward 
Grey on May 9, 1911 (ibid , 622 f ) 

MINUTES 

The German government now at last eonfeas what we suspected from 
the outset to be the case they have definitely withdrawn from their 
promise to submit proposals for a reduction of armaments, on the ground 
that they consider any such scheme impossible In view of the repeated 
public utterances of high German officials, including Rurces.siie Ghancellors, 
and of the F.mperor himself, it is clear that they never did tielieve that they 
could put forward such proposals Their stuteiiient to the eontiary wa« 
used, as was pointed out here at the time, for the purpose of leading H(is] 
Mlajesty'sl Glovemment] on to the conclusion of a general Anglo-German 
agreement, such as they knew Great Britain was unwilling even to discuss. 
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They have j?one some considerable way in gaining their point They have 
induced Hfis) Mlajesty’s] G[overnnient] in the first instance to abandon 
their original attitude which was that no discussion of a reduction of 
armaments was of any umj if the existing German naval programme was 
to be carried out in its integrity Tlie Chancellor on the contrary explained 
that any negotiation would have to start from the basis of the actual 
completion of that programme We abandoned our position, and con- 
tinued the discussion 

(Icrmuny insisted that bc^forc a naval understanding could be thought 
of, there must be a general Anglo-German agreement of a political nature, 
which would preclude the possibility of W'ar between the two countries in 
anv circumstances The essential feature of such an agreement wiis that 
not only would the tW'O countnes refrain from e\er attacking the other, 
hut they would undertake each lo remain neutral in any war in which 
the other was engaged The object of lhi'« clearly is to allow Germany 
to deal with othe Powers, such as France and Russia, without any fear 
of Rriti->li mter\('ntion 

With ihe view of assuring the suceosR of this negotiation, the German 
governinent, being .vlways farsighted m these matters, have for a con- 
siderable time carefully laid their plans for leading Htisj Mfajesty’s] 
Crfovemmcnt] further on m the same road The mean® employed have 
been tliO'sC placed at their di^-posal by the organization of their press 
bureau, the diuct and indirect mfluenc*' th« > exercise over the Bntish 
pro*-*?, and per'.oaal connection, tlirough the Berlin Foreign Office, and 
through the German anit>ti>-^ador m London, with the leaders of the so- 
ialhxl “padh^t" propaganda m this country By these means the German 
gov(rminenjt have encouraged, if not created, over here an agitation — to 
VNhich nothing in piacticv conesponds in Germany — m favour of an Anglo- 
German understarulmg as Mich, of the exact purport of which ite promoters 
and supfiorlers iui\o cot the shadowno'-t notion 

Finiillv, ill order to put ^Ktill further pressure on Hfis] Mrajesty^s] 
Gfov emment 1 , thev' have so ]»laved their card® that, if the negotiations 
come to nothing, thev vmII be able to sav', — and they will say it loudly 
and have it ic-c'choed throughout Europe — that it is all the fault of H[ia] 
MfajeNtv’s] GTov emment] 

We aie fa.'t linlting back into the position which was summarized in 
the memorandum of Jaiiluan] 1st, 1907 ICf BD, III 397-420, App A] 
Now again, as on former orcasions. the Gemian gov[emmcn]t after a 
period of much unfnendlmo'^ on their part, come to woo us with assurances 
that it we will onlv do wh.at thev' wi®h, it will lead to peace the end of all 
fra turn, and the definite estabbsliment of Anglo-German friendship This 
lime, if we fall into the 'jinie tmp, the consequences will be still more 
venous Than Ix'foie AVe shall have to reckon not only with renewed 
German llnfnendllne^s, and further German demands, passed by the added 
wmpht of a strengtlumed Germany, but we run the imminent nsk of prac- 
ticall> brt'aking up the lattnte with Fnmce and Russia 

E A Cfrowe, Senior Clerk, Foreign Office] 

Tlic “tomixi of construction”’ proposal has turned out as shadowy as 
was expected 

Whatever unfav ourable comment our fiulure to conclude an Agreement 
may expose us to, an agreement which leav'es the naval question unsettled 
would, I believe, command still less support 

W Lfangley, As^instant Under-Secretary of Slate] 

Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute is an admirable summary of what has paased 
and inerit,i 3 the most careful consideration I entirely a^ree with his views 
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and am al » of his opinion that the object of the German Gov[eniinenlt 
IS to lay oil one side the nai al agreement and lead us into “a general un- 
derstandmg.” We have hitherto resisted, and riglitly resisted, going nirther 
with Ge’'many as regards ah understanding than we have done with France 
and Russia I trust that we shall firmly maintain this attitude . . A, 
Nfioolson, Permanent under-Secrctary of State] 

It would be well to have the papers put together, which give the history 
of the question and will bring out the points of Sir E C^rowe’s minute I 
remember one occasion on which Count Mettemich repronclied us because 
the Prime Minister had stated in Parliament that there could be no ques- 
tion of Germany altering her naval law and had tliereby ignorerl the offer 
to reduce the “tempo” I am sure I rccortled this coruersation and it 
should be included in the collection of papers [Cf BD , VI, 496-71 

The last decision of the Govfemmenlt was that an agrcr-iiient under 
which Germany undertook not to increase her ninal programme might be 
worth consideration From the point of view of naval expenditure the 
German reply is most unsatisfactory On the other hand the last para- 
graph apparently makes it easier for us to avoid being entangled in sejianite 
political negotiations with Geimany to which other Powers are not parties 
We must wait for the full text, which I will circulate to the Cabinet 
when received 

E Gfrey, Secretarj' of State] 

I, 299-312 On the Haldane Mission itself, see B D , VI, 666-761 The 
"Minutes” quoted above help to explain whv it was foredoomed to 
failure 

I, 317-8 Volume VII of Bntuih Documents, which will deal with 
Anglo-French relations during the Agadir Crisis and the Haldane Mission, 
has not yet (June, 1930) been published But Volume VI eotenng Anglo- 
German naval and political negotiations from 1907 to 1912. confirms my 
view of the dubiousness of Izvolski’s allegation that I*oincar('’s intervention 
prevented the succe.ss of the Haldane Mission Long bifore Poincare 
became Prime Minister, it is perfectly clear fiom numerous letters and 
“Minutes” that Grey, Nicolson, and Crowe were detennmed to make no 
“political understanding” or neutrality agreement with Germany which 
would in any way limit England’s freedom to aid France As Sir Arthur 
Nicolson wrote to Lord Hardinge on April 19, 1911 

I sincerely hope that we shall keep clear of any understanding which 
would tie our hands m any way, or which would in the slightest degree 
affect our understanding with France and Russia I hope that our Gov- 
ernment now fully realize that the aim of Gcrmaiiv m these negotiations 
IS to smash up, as far as she is able to do, the Triple Entente and that 
her chief object is to isolate France as much as po-sible (BD, VI, 621) 
After the failure of the Haldane Mission, Nicolson wrote to Goschen 
“I need hardly tell you that I feel great relief at the idea that the Formula 
question is m process of interment, it has always been my dream to be 
on cordial relations with Germany without any di’finite political unJer- 
standmg, and if, as I hope, the recent conversations have that result no 
one will be more pleased than I” (BD, VI, 750) And Grey summed 
up the Foreign Office view tersely to Nicolson “AUhoiigh we cannot bind 
ourselves under all circumstances to go to war with France against Ger- 
many, we shall also certamly not bind ourselves to Germany not to assist 
France” (BD , VI, 751). 
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Although Grey was meticulous m keeping the French fully informed 
of all the negotiations, the French were nevertheless a little nervous {.cf 
B-G , VI, 664, 666 f, 675, 687 f., 690 f, 726 ff) This nervousness of the 
French naturally confirmed Orcy in his determination not to make any 
agreement with Germany which might increase French nervousness 

I, 319-20 Mr Harold Nicolson, in the recent life of his father, draws 
a very mtcresting contrast between the attitude of Sir Arthur Nicolson 
and that of Sir Edward Grey m regard to the Entente wath France {Lord 
Camock, p 330£f , c/ aUo BD , VI, 739, 747-751) He says 

He [Sir Arthur Nicohonl desired, above all, that the solidarity of the 
Triple Entente should be patent and proclaimed He regarded the exist- 
ing arrangements with France and Kussia as possessing all the disadvan- 
tages, and none of the benefits, of an alliance. He feared that the Ententes 
were sufficiently binding to encourage people in St Petersburg and Paris, 
but not sufficiently binding to discourage pi'oplc in Berlin He considereij 
that in this vital matter the indolent British indulgence m half-measures 
was not only dangerous but unfair Unfair to Germany unfair to France 
and RuRsia unfair, above all, to British public opinion He urged Sir 
Edward Grey, m season and out of season, to make it clear to the world 
exactly where we stood 

The Secretary of State, somewhat naturallv, was annoyed bv this 
persistence It ts always irritating for a gentleman m a false position to 
be assured by other gentlemen that his position is false And from 1906 
onwards Sir Edward Grey’s position had been very illogical indeed His 
Ignorance of Continental psychology' had tempted him in the early days 
of his office to iinder-estiinate the importance whieh would be attached 
abroad to “conversations” between General Staffs His expert knowledge 
of Ministenal and Parliamentary psvchology convinced him, on the other 
hand, that, once these coiiver-ations had been taken seriously by the 
foreigners, the Cabinet would be extremely annoyed at not havung been 
informed at the time In wishing to come intci the open, to show the 
solidarity and reluibility of the Entente, Nicolson de.sired solely to avert 
a European war Whereas Grey’s apprehensions were disturbed by hia 
simultaneous desire to avert a Parliamentary crisis 

I, 342, note 232 See also Graf Waldersee, “Von Deutschlands mili- 
tarpolitischen Beziehungen zu Italian,” in KSF, VII, 636-664, July, 1929 

I, 350 ’Tlic reference to the myth of Germany’s overwhelming su- 
periority' in numbers refers of course to the total forces available m 
Germany, and in France and Belgium at the beginning of the war, and not 
to the forces actually present in northeast France and Belgium at the 
moment of the German invasion Gennany had a great military advan- 
tage during the first weeks of the war owing to the faet that the French 
deployed their mam forces eastward betwTen Mezieres and Belfort in- 
stead of northeast to stop a German sweep tlirough Belgium either 
because they did not feel sure that tVie Germans would come through 
Belgium rapidly, or because of diplomatic policy — the fear that a French 
deployment toward Belgium might look like a threat to Belgian neu- 
trality — or because of the political and strategic hope of occupying quickly 
Alsace and Lorraine and so being beali possidentes in the peace nego- 
tiations at the close of a short war. 
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I, 367, note 6 On the assassination of King Alexander in 1903, see 
also D A Loncharevich, JiiffosJainens Entstehuns; (Vienna, 1929), pp 
31S-323, and, for the hesitation of the Great Powers as to whether tliey 
should show their abhorrence of the crime by withdrawing their ministers 
from Belgrade, B D , V, 124-148 

I, 360, note 9 Por the details on Austria’s economic intimidation 
of Serbia, see BD, V, 148-167; and Joseph N Baemicither, Fra/jmcnis oj 
a Political Diary, (edited and introduced by Joseph Bedlich, London, 
1930), chs i-v, pasum 

I, 367, note 20 , 369, note 21 In connection with the negotiations 
for the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 the question of the Straits was 
several times mentioned (BD, IV, 254-5, 272, 279-284, 286-7, 289-291, 
293-6, 414) The appai'ent contradiction between tlie statements of Sir 
Edward Grey and Iziolski on the one hand, and the eoiitemporarv evidiiice 
cited in note 20 on the other, i.s explained by the f.i( t that though tlu' 
Straits w'cre considerably di.scussed, they were not riruh' the subject of 
formal negotiations for inclusion m the Agieemriil of 1907 Dn March 
15, 1907, Grey said to Benckendorff, the Russian Amb i-s' idor in London 

“I had lelt all through these negotiations that good leliilions with 
Russia meant that our old policy of clo-ing the Straits agiiiii'l hei. and 
throwing our weight against her at any conference of the Power--, iiiii-t be 
abandonc'd It was thu- old policy wdiith, in rii\ opinion, had been the loot 
of the difficulties between the two countriea foi two generition- .\nii foi 
us and Russia to settle our difficulties in A-ia, and then to hnd oiu-rKes 
afterwards in opposition on some othei iinpoitant m, it ter, would lie to undo 
the good which would be done by the present negotiations as to A-aitie 
frontiers 

I felt, however, that it would be difficult for in to pul anything con- 
cerning the Stiait-s in the fonn of an engagement .md it would tie iiece-sarv 
for me to speak to the Prime Minister befoie I could say anything voiy 
definite” (B D , IV, 280) 

Four days later, in writing to Sir Arthur Nicoisou at St Pi'lersburg, 
Grey pointed out some of the difficulties in acoi ding to Ru'wian desire- 
about the Stiaits But Izvolski appears to have ovei looked Ihi- ddheulties 
and to have jumped eagerly at Grey’s statement that the old policv of 
closing the Straits against Russia would have to be abandoned NicoL-on 
reported a few days later' 

“M Izvolski said that the conversation [repoiteil from Londoni con- 
stituted to hit> mind a great evolution in the relatioru- of (he two (ounine-, 
and that though the matter wa.s one which would have to be most carefully 
considered from all points of view, especially a.- to the method and moment 
of advancing further in the question, still he was highly gratified with tlie 
tone and tenor of your remarks I have rarely seen M Izvolski so 

contented and satisfied” (B D , IV, 281-2) 

And two days later, in a private letter to Grey, Nicolson repeated 
“M Izvolski IS beaming with pleasure over the report which PoUewskv 
brought to him of your communication to Count Benckendorff in regard to 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. He quite grasped the sense of your 
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observations and will study the question thorouj^Iy before making an 
overture, but the fact tliat the British Government are willing to discusB 
the question is, he considers, and as he expressed it, a great evolution m 
our relations and a historical event” (BD, IV, 283-4) The importance of 
these conversations lies in the optimism with which Izvolski felt encour- 
aged to proceed to the Buchlau negotiations (without informing England 
beforehand), and in the pessimi-tic despair with which he learned on 
visting England after Buthlau that Grey refused after all to concede 
opening the Straits to Russian warships alone, according to Izvolaki's plan, 
as I have indicated on pp 386-1 

I, 368-378 The Buchlau Meeting, and the preliminanes leading up to 
It, can now be followed in great detail from the Austrian side in Oe-U A , 
I, 1-02 Baron Taube, p 173 tf , adds some light from the Russian Bide 
But preiisely what was giiid cannot be exactly determined and probably 
never (an be It hail been agieed at Buchlau by Izv olski and Aehrenthal 
that Izvolski shoulil make a memorandum of their conversations at 
Buchlau and submit it to Aehrenthal L'nfortiinatelv Izvolski neglected 
to do this lit once He had not even done it at the time of hig return to 
Si Petersbing six week' later .st the end of October (Oc-UA, I, 90, 144, 
232) B\ this time, however, he hid learned to his great sorrow that he 
would be unable, on account of Sir Edward Grey's attitude and on account 
(it domestic ciiiieism m Russi.a, to pocket his expected share of the 
Butliliii bargain. Ills chagrin seems to have warped his recollection of 
what w.is said at Buchlau Aehrenthal also drew up a memorandum of the 
Biielilau conversations (Oe-U A, I, 86-92), but it is not clear that it was 
slncllv' eoiilempoiarv 

I, 378-4(Xi On the long Bosnian Crisis of 1908-09 and its immediate 
(onscciuenccs. see Oc-UA, I, 92-895, II, 1-285, BD, V, 366-815, and 
Haiold Nicolson, Leuef Cnrnodc, chs X, \i, he points out (p 311 f) that 
It Is not true to say that Sir Arthur Nicolson was at the bottom of Izvol- 
ski'- rc'sistince And lu fact wc know that at the end of the crisis Izvolski 
suddenly capitulated without waiting to hear his advice — much to Nicol- 
son’s regret (c/ B D . 736-7) Nicol-son was also proiverlv and shrewdly 

skeptiial 1 - to Izvol-ki's account the Buchlau affair, on Jan 2, 1909, for 
inst,snce, hr wrote conhdentiall> to Grex 

'At the time the preliminaiy- explanations which M Izvolski gave me 
did not seem to me to be quite convincing and it niiiv be that M 

Izvolski eoinmifted himself a little further than he is willing to admit 
His position on the question is a little tangled and hampered by various 
seciet arinngement.s which seem to be einc'rging piecemeal into publicity, 
eorieliided between Russia and Austria-Hungarv . but it would create a 
piiiiiful mi|iies.sion here it it were believed that during M Izvolski’s tenure 
of other, and after the Sanjak railway incident, pourparlers had taken place 
in ri s]»'(t to the mcorponition of Bosnia and Herzegovina” (BD, V, 
547-8). 

I. 413-426 On Izvolski’s efforts to open the Straits in 1911, sec the 
docutueuls between Nov 4 and Dec 30, 1911, listed m DDF, 3me Sine, 
I, pp. xxif 
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I, 439, note 155 Por English complaints of Hartwig’s earlier unre- 
liability and aggressive attitude in Persia, see B D , IV, ITO ff., 403 ff , 420, 
425 f, 588 f, 698, and for numeious references to Austria’s suspicions of 
his later Russian intrigues in Bidgrade, w’e the index volume, Oe -U A , 
IX, S3, under “Hartwig ” 

The Balkan Wars and the other remaining topics in my chapter on 
“Balkan Problems” are now illustrated in great detail from the Austrian 
Bide m Oe-UA, IV-VII, poksim, and from the Serbian side in Die Aus- 
warCige Pohlik Serbiens (edited by M Bogilchev itch, Berlin, 1929), II, 
passim 

II, 3, note 4 Several interesting studies have recently been added 
to the biographical material on the Archduke Frana Ferdinand Theodor 
von Sosnosky, Franz Ferdinand (Munich and Berlin, 1929) , Leopold von 
Chluniccky, Erzhcrzog Franz Ferdinands Wiikin und W alien (Berlin, 
1929), and Victor Eisenmenger, Erzlurzag Franz Ferdinand (Vienna, 1929). 

II, 46, note 59 For further details on the Bosnian maneuvers, with a 
good sketch map, see L SchnagI, “Die Manor er in Bosnien im Jahre 1914,” 
m KSF, VI, 873-881, Sept , 1928 

II, 55, note 3 Recently M Albert Mousset has published a FVcnch 
translation, said to be complete, of the stenographic report of the trial, en- 
titled, L'Atlcntat dc Sniajevo (Pans, 1930), it contains some of the less 
important passages omitted bv “Pharos ” 

The information which Potiorok. Governor of Bosnia, eollected during 
the days immediately following the assa&smation, and which he forwarded 
in daily cipher telegrams to Vienna, is now available in the recently pub- 
lished Austrian documents Thus information is doubly interesting, partly 
because it contains the first confessions evlracted from the assassins when 
they were trying to conceal their a' complices, and partly because it indi- 
cates just how much infoimation the Vienna authorities possessed at the 
time they had to make up hurriedly the ultimatum to Serbia and the 
dossier to be presented to the Powers This information is contained in 
Oe -U A , VIII, Nos 9939, 9910, 9947-9, 9975, 9991-3, 10023, 10066-7, 10109, 
10137, 10184-6, 10207, 10224-5, 10249-50, 10272, 10313-4, 10346, 10372, 10374, 
10390-1, 10436-9, 10467-9, 19505-9, 10558-62 

II, 58 In connection with the origin of the “Black Hand,” it is 
perhaps not quite correct to speak of Dimilrijevutch as “its organizer ” 
The first steps toward its organization appear to have been taken by 
Bogdan Radenkovifeh and Voja Tankositch (whose names appear as nos 
1 and 7 m the facsimile at p 89) and one or two others But Diinitnjevitch 
very quickly became its leading spirit, for further light on him see numer- 
ous references to him m Oe — U A, passim, M Bogitchevitch, Le Colonel 
Dragouline Dtmiinevilch Apis (Pans, 1928) , A Szanto, Apis der Fukrer 
der “Schwarzen Hand” (Berlin, 1928) , and the references in the following 
Supplementary Notes 

IT, 74 My conclusions about M Pashitch's guilty knowledge of the 
murder plot seems to be confirmed by the statement of a Serbian officer m 
1915 to L Magrini, who gives it in his book, II Dramma ch Saraievo 
(Milan, 1929), p 106 f 
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n, 76-92 On the dark question of the Narodna Odbrana and the 
"Black Hand’’ much additional light has been thrown from several sides: 
numerous passages in Oe — UA, passim, several articles by CA. Popo- 
vitch and “Marco" [Vpseudonym for Popoviteh] for 1927-28 m the Zagreb 
magazine Nova Evropa (a publication which for several months was 
suppressed because “inconvenient’’ to the present Jugoslav rdgime) , Oskar 
Tartaglia, Veleizd-ajmk [Traitor] (Agram-Spalato, 1928) , L Magnni, II 
Dramma di Scraicvo (Milan, 1929) , J A Zhibert, Der Mord von Sarajewo 
nnd Tuzas Schfdd nri firm W'cltfcnppe (baibach, 1919), A von Wegerer, 
Die WiderUyung dcr Venmller Kneghichuldtheie (Berlin, 1928) , Friedrich, 
Ritter von Wiesner, "Die Schiild der scrbischen Regiening am Mord von 
Sarajewo,” in KSF, VI, 307-395, April, 1928, most of these are utilized 
by Professor Bernadotte E) Schmitt in his admirable account of the 
Narodna Odbrarta and the “Black Hand” m his forthcoming book. The 
Coming of the ITar, 1914 (New York, 1930), I, 179-228 

II, 80 Tlie story of the telegram, "Both horses well disposed of,” 
published in the newspapers and reprinted by Conrad, now appears to be 
wholly without foundation, mve-tigation by the Austrian authorities a 
few weeks after the Archduke's assassination revealed that no such tele- 
gram hud been handed in at Sarajevo or delivered to Pribtchcvitch , Oe- 
U A , VIII, Noh 19425, 19468 

II, 90, note 54 The main facts about Ciganov itch are gi\ cn m Oe - 
U A , VIII, No 10505 , for niimorou* other references to him, see Oc -U A , 
IX, 24, under “Ciganov itch ’ 

II, 94, note 61. See also Stefan, Freiherr von Sarkotic, “Der Hoch- 
verrats-Prozess von Banjaluka,” in KSF, VII, 30-47, Jan, 1929, Josef 
Brauner, “Bovnien und Herzegowina, Politik, Verwaltung und leitende 
Personen vor Kricgauiisbiuch,” tbtd, 313-344, April, 1929 

II, 103, note 84 I'arious dubious rumors concerning (Dhabrmovitch 
are examined bv Schmitt, I, 212-218 For the mam facts concerning him, 
so far as they appi'ar in the Austrian Documents, sec Oc -U A , VIII, Nos. 
9940, 9943, 9947, 9991-2, 10056, 10073, 10109, 10117, 10123-4, 10139, 10152 
II, 111, note 103 Oskar Tartaglia, who claims to have been himself a 
member of the “Black Hand,” declares in a senes of articles m the Sarajevo 
Vcccmja Poxta, Sept 29 — Oct 6, 1928 (Summarized in KSF, VII, 91-94, 
Jan 1929) that Pnncip acted primarily as the agent of the "Black Hand,” 
and that Freemasons as such had nothing to do wath the plot 

II, 116, note If Mr Jovan M Jovanov itch’s story is true that five 
more youths, other than Prmcip, Chabnnovitch and Grabezh, set out from 
Belgrade for Bosnia intent on municr, and if he has seen the dossier con- 
cerning them (Cf B E Schmitt, The Caminq of the Wai, 1914, New York, 
1930, I, 224, note), Mr Jovanov itch could make an interesting con- 
tribution to history by giving the facts of the dossier in detail, but he 
would hardly weaken the general Austrian complaint against Serbia that 
Belgrade was a dangerous center of conspiracy against the Dual Monarchy. 

II, 131, note 9 At the trial Chabrinovitch denied the truth of this 
testimony by Mitro, A Mousset, L' Attentat de Sarajevo (Pans, 1930), p 
484-5 
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II, 14^.-146 The story of the domestic conflict between the Serbian 
civilian and military authorities, and of the “priority question,” can now 
be pieced together in much moie detail from the despiitchf^ in Oe -U A , 
VII-VIll, Nos 9216, 9260, 9485, 9649, 9673, 9702, 9734, 9809, 9819, 9844, 
9864, 9908, 9919, 9922 

The view that I have expressed (II, 61 ff , 145 f, 550), that Pashilch 
and the members of his cabinet were aware of the jilot before the assassins 
set out from Belgrade, seems to be furlhei confirnu'd by the staternimt 
which Ljuba Jovanovitch is said to h,iie made to M Moiisset m 1925 
(quoted by Schmitt, I, 235) “The iprejiaiations for the atlciUal were 
revealed to Pasbitch, Jovan Jovanoiitch, Serbian Minister at Vienna, 
and m>sclt — no doubt in rather vague form 'cn tirniei assi z imjvrvtts — 
at the end of May or the beginning of June by Milan Pribii hei ili h ” 
This also confirms my conclusions (II, 152-1661 that Pashitch coni eyed 
some hmt about it to Jovan Jovanoiiteh m Vienna, who theieuiion gave 
the vague warning in general terms to Biliiiski 

II, 167-182 Much new and interesting infoi mation concerning the 
growth of the legend of the “PolMlam Coiinci)’ hai been colleitcd and 
printed by Dr Kurt J.igow, “Der Potsdaini r Kronial." in Siidr/ciitsi lie 
Monatshefte, XXV, Heft 11, Aug, 1928, pi> 775-825, .i eonsidernble part 
of this information has been made (onienientlv available in hnglisli by 
Professor Schmitt, I, ch v, especially pji 329-341 

II, 198-223 Berchtold had at first liopid he mighl win Gemiant 
support for action against Serbia bv talking j'ei’-on.dly with Empt-ror 
William, who had originally intended to toim (o Vienna for the Arili- 
duke’s funeral But altei he learned that Einjieror Williiin liiid changed 
his mind about coming to the fimeril, he deeideil to -end the Memomn- 
diim on Balkan policy, with the letter from Frunn- Jo,‘-e|>h, to Ik'rlm 
by an ordinary' courier Finally', howeier, lit deeided that they should 
be taken by Count Hoyos lloyo- arnved m Berlm .ibout 9 30 im 
S unday morning, and went ac once to Siogvcny lo deliytr the Memo- 
randum and letter What he may h.ne said to Ssogyenv cun only be 
surmised Toward noon, after Szogyony’s departure foi Potsdani Hoios 
went to the German Foreign Office, and had a < oniei-siition w ith Zimimr- 
mann, but what they s,iid to one anothi r cannot be determined with 
certainty, as neither preseiied a leeoid of their talk Next dav, on 
Monday afternoon, Hoyos was present at the eoin ersutions between 
Bethmann, Zimmermann, and Szogyeny, of which somewhat divergiut 
accounts were immediately' giien by Bethmann and Szogvenv m their 
respective telegrams to Tschirschky and Berchtold (For the facts con- 
cenung these various Hoyos conversations, see Kurt .fagow, Her PoUdami r 
Kronrat, 78011) How far Hoyos “may well have receued instnietionH” 
from Berchtold to explain verbally his intentions and to interpret the 
Memorandum and the letter of Francis Josojih, and how far he inerelv 
“spoke of his own initiative and without aulhonrjt ion” (Schmitt, I, 279, 
343, note) it is also impossible to determine with eertainty In spite of 
Professor Schmitt’s arguments, I still belieie it i,s impossible to sav with 
precision just what impression as to Berchtold ’s intentions was left on the 
minds of Emperor William, Bethmann, and Zimmermann by whatever 
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Hoyos may havr* said I am inclined to think that the impreawon which 
tlio three Germans received directly or indirectly from Hoyos as to Aus- 
trian inlonlions was somewhat more definite than I have indicated in my 
account, and somewhat less definite than Professor Schmitt indicates in 
his 


11, 208 How a shock was given to Emperor William’s impres- 

sionable feelings by the news from Sarajevo is indicated by the telegram 
of condolence whuh he instantly despatched to Francis Josej>h, and by 
loleprams which he sent to Bethmann and the Grandduchese Louist* a 
f('w hours later To the C'hancellor he wired “The cowardly detestable 
(Time, to which iny dear friend. His Imperial Highness the Heir Pre- 
suinjitne and hw wife, ha\e fallc'n \ictim, has ^haken me to the depths 
of in\ soul “ And to the Granddnche'vs “The unuttoniblc misfortune 
has also fahakin me to the ver\' depth® Only 14 davs ago I was with 
him and siw lum in his happ> family circlo God comfort the unfortunate 
children and the poor old Emperor” (Kurt Jagow, Der Potsdamcr Kronret, 
779) 


11, 210 The Kai«cr took th** auto merely from hi® palace to the Wild- 
park Station at PoUdam . the rest of the trip to Kiel was by special tram 
( rf Kurt Jagow , I c , 785 f i 

II 210-218 ProfeNiror Schmitt I. 306, note, speaks of my Mew {216ff , 
note 43, 113 ff. note 40) that Szog>’tn>, being already old did not always 
report quite u(cunitfl\ <ind promptly, as an “artificial hyi>othesis,” and 
‘•avQ tiiat “the •somewhat elaborate reasoning of Fay, II. 217, to pro\e that 
Rethmann could not ha\e conHmtcd to keeping llaK in the dark is 
refuted b\ the simi)lr fact that the German Ambassador m Rome when 
informed of the deciMon to support Au^tiia-Hungfiry, was instructed not 
to mention the matter to the Italian Foreign Office Jagow to Flotow, 
11 July” But Jagow’^ tehgram of July 11 is not certain evidence as 
to what w<is eoiid five or sik da\'' earlier, nor does it say that Bethmann 
agreed to keep Itilv in the dark, it is jirobably mcrel> a reflection of 
rr m irks winch Ho^o^ ma^ ha\e made to Zimmermann (to which I allude 
on p 218, and to which Zimmermann ma'v have unofficially assented) — 
but not iK'CT^siulv to BeUiinann A distinction should be made, as I 
h}i\(‘ j>oiiitcd out, p 220ff, between Bethmann, Zmimermanii, and the 
Kciisor Jagow, who wis not present at the Berlin conversations on July 
5 and 6, niuv have at fir^t approved of Zimmennann's assent in regard to 
Ital> (NuppoMng (hat Zimniirmann gave it), but Jagow s better knowl- 
edge of the situation in Rome, where he had formerly been ambassador, 
soon coriMiiced lum that it was folly to keep Italy m the dark, and con- 
H('quen1l>‘ he sent on Julv 15 the telegram I quote on p 217, and later 
those to which I refer in note 41 S*og>env telegraphed on Julv 12 
(ARB. I, 16) ‘The German Government fby which he probably meant 
Zmiineirnann posMbly Jagow, but certainly not Bethmann w*ho was 
awav at Hohenfinowl, with whom mutters are proceeding m the most 
complete agi*eement, it* of the opinion shared by me that the Italian Gk)V- 
ernment should not be initiated into the secret ” This is in flat con- 
tradiction with Jagow*& telegrams of July 15 and the following days 
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II, 222, dOte SO The clause m the second sentence should be cor- 
rected to read “which probably took place at Berlin with Zimmermann 
about noon on Sunday after Szogyeny had gone to Potsdam, or possibly 

on Monday afternoon after the Kaiser had left for Kiel ” Cj Kurt Jagow, 
fc., p 787, who makes it clear that Hoyos’ second conversation was on 
Monday about 3 pm 

II, 246-249 Some Vienna newspapers also tended to defeat Berchtold’s 
efforts to deceive Europe The Neue Frete Prase of July 11 published 
such a shrewd surmise of his intentions, as indicated in the discussion 
at the Ministerial Council of Jul> 7, that Bcrchtold susfiected that Biiinski 
hod ''leaked” to a reporter But one of Bilinski’s subordinales pointed 
out that practically the same information had appeared two days before 
in the Frankfurter Zeitimff, which had probably been informed by its 
Vienna correspondent, Hugo Ganz Tisza was inclined to scout the idea 
of a “leak,’ and believed that some reporter had simplv made a very 
shrewd guess at the truth, Oe-UA, VIll, Nos 10209, 10211, 10251 

The Austnan Ambassador in Italy believed that Italy’s apparent fore- 
knowledge of Austria’s intentions was due to a “leak” from German 
sources, and Bcrchtold was greatly disturbed by it, for fear of the effect 
It would have on Italy, which would try to block his plans (Oe -U A , 
VIII, Nos 10364, 10398 ) 

II, 262 My statement near the bottom of the page, to the effect 
that the British Foreign Office were convinced of the sincerity of Beth- 
mann’s proposaL for a rapprochement with England, needs some modi- 
fication m view of the new evidence of the great suspiciousness of Grey, 
Hardmge, NicoEon, and especially of Sir F.yre Crowe, in rt-gard to 
Germany’s intentions and methods See, for instance, their “Minutes” in 
B D , Vi, 298 ff , 316 f , 657, 566, 574 f , 614 f , 620, 622 f , 702 f , 738 My 
statement was based on Mettemieh's reports but Mettemich did not fully 
realize how suspicious the English ministers were in regard to those in 
high authority in Berlin 

II, 277-286 On M Poine,ar^’8 visit to Rii'csia in 1914, see also the 
article of the Rumanian Minister at St Petersburg, Mr C Diamondy, 
“Ma Mission en Russe,” in Revue dcs Deux Mundes, Feb 15, 1929, anci 
the cntical study of August Bach, Poincare vnd der Knegsausbruch, 191Jf 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), 23-78 

II, 333, note 8 For a detailed analysis of British newspapers of dif- 
ferent shades of opinion during the July crisis, 1914, see Walter Zimmer- 
mann. Die Englische Presse zum Ausbruch dcs WcUkncges, Charlottenburg 
1928. 

II, 343, note 41 An interesting facsimile of a page of the Serbian 
reply, in which erasures indicate the haste m which the final copy was 
made, is also printed with Oe -U A , VIII, No 10648, 

II, 474 The Lokal~Ametger episode has been treated in a very detailed 
and interesting fashion by A von Wegerer. “Das Extrablatt des ‘Lokal- 
Anzeigers’, in K&F, VII, 1035-1076, Nov , 1929, and “Der bekannte und der 
unbekannte Markow,” in KSF, VllI, 157-161 , Feb , 1930. 
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II, 492-6 For the sharp division m the British Cabinet between thqse 
who wished to stay out of war and those who wished to join with France, 
and for very interesting details on the last days of the July Crisis in 
England, see Lord Morley, Mfmorandum on Resignation (London, 1928), 
and Harold Nicolaon, Lord Camock (London, 1930) 

II, 526, note 110 See also J V Bredt, Die belgnsche NeiUralitat und 
der Schlu'jjcnschc F ddzugsplan (Charlottenburg, 1929) 

II, 550-552 The 10,000 documents recently published by the Austnan 
Government incline me m some respects to a less severe judgment on 
Austrian [lolicy as compared with that of Russia They make more clear 
how much Au»trm had to bear with from Serbia (more or less backed 
by Russia), in the yiuis before the Archduke’s assassination, and how 
convinced Austruin oftuials were that their country’s very existence was 
at stake unless something decisive was done to put an end to the Greater 
Serbia agitation and danger As Sir Fairiax Cartwright, the British Am- 
bassador at Vienna, wrote to Arthur Nicolton, Januarj 31, 1913 

Serbia will some dav set Europe by the cars, and bring about a uni- 
versal war on the Continent I cannot tell you how exasperated people 
are getting here at the continual worrv wli.ch that little country causes 
to Austria under encouragement Irom Russia It will be lucky if Europe 
succeeds m avoiding war as a result of the present crisis The next time 
a Serbian criM.s arises, I feel sur*- that Austria-Hungary will refuse to 
admit of any Russian interference in the disjiute and that she will proceed 
to settle her difference with her little neighbor ooute quo coOte 

[And a little later, on May 23. he wrote airam ] This country' cannot 
allow aiiv dismemberment of her provinces without incurnng the danger 
of the whole edifice crumbling down, wc have all the elements in the near 
future of another violent crisis m this part of the world . (Nicolson, 
Lord Camock, p 390 ) 

Austria, m acting against Serbia, was taking the only step by which 
she believed she could preserve her very existence as a state Russia, 
however, m claiming to protect Serbia and to exercise a kind of protection 
over the Balkan Slavs, did not have any such vital interest at stake; 
her existence as a state was not m jeopardy, her interest was more to 
pre.servr and increase lier prestige Austria's action aimed at a localised 
war Russia’s action made inevitable a European War. 
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AFTER SARAJEVO 
IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE WAR 




CHAPTER I 

THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND 

Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who became Heir-Pre- 
sumptive to the Austrian throne after the death of his 
father, Karl Ludwig, in 1896, has remamed, both living and 
dead, one of the most enigmatic of political personages. 
Even Austrians themselves held the most contradictory 
views as to the supposed purposes and influence of this 
sphinx. By many he was regarded as the chief of the Aus- 
trian militarists, eager for a “preventive war” against Italy 
or Serbia. Others, however, beheved that he had little ac- 
tive influence on Austrian pohcy. Still others even thou^t 
the Heir to the Throne was almost a pacifist. There was 
the same wide divergence of opinion as to his views on do- 
mestic politics. He was commonly believed to hate the 
Magyars and to favor the Serbs. He was credited with 
having in mind a regeneration of the Monarchy by giving 
to the Slavic nationalities an equal political recognition 
with that enjoyed by the Germans in Austria and by the 
Magyars in Hungary — that is, he was thought to favor a 
federalistic “triple” organization of the Monarchy known 
as “Tnalism” m place of the existmg “Dualism.” By fa- 
natical Serbs, however, he was blmdly hated as being a 
powerful and determined enemy and oppressor, as a man 
who might well be assassinated in the interests of a Greater 
Serbia. In fact at the trial of the Sarajevo assassins in 
October, 1914, Chabrmovitch, who threw the bomb, frankly 
declared, “The Heir-Presumptive was a man of action — ^I 
knew that at the Ballplatz there existed a clique, the so- 
called w ar-party, which wanted to conquer Serbia. At its 

i 
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head stood the Heir-Presumptive. I believed that I should 
take vengeance on them all in taking vengeance on him. 
And Princip, who fired the fatal shots, defiantly asserted, 
“I am not at all sorry that I cleared an obstacle out of our 
path. He was a German and an enemy of the South 
Slavs.” * By Russians likewise he was regarded as an 
enemy, of whom the Tsar was fortunately nd by the crime 
of Sarajevo. “Not only in the press, but also in society, 
one meets almost nothing but unfriendly judgments con- 
cerning the murdered Archduke, with the suggestion that 
Russia has lost m him an embittered enemy,” reported the 
German Ambassador at St. Petersburg The German 
Kaiser, on the other hand, in one of those marginal notes 
which unrestrainedly expressed his inmost thoughts and 
first impressions, wrote m comment on this report, “The 
Archduke was Russia’s best friend He wanted to revive 
the League of the Three Emperors.” * 

The misconceptions and conflicting views current about 
the Archduke alive, were as nothing to those which circu- 
lated upon his death. It was said that he had plotted to 
displace his uncle; and was planning to break up the Dual 
Monarchy in alliance with Emperor William by seizing 
Poland and Venice and by creating two new states over 
which his sons might ultimately rule, while German Aus- 
tria was to be added to the German Empire as Emperor 
William’s reward. It was darkly hinted t hat his tragic death 
was due to the connivance of Austrian officials, who wanted 
to prevent these suspected designs, or at least wanted to 
throw the blame on Serbia and so have a pretext for the 
annihilation of this neighboring kingdom Other rumors 
alleged that his assassination was due to the fact that, as a 

1 Pharos, Der Prozess gegen die Altcntatcr von Snrnjevo (Berlin, 1918), 
pp. 11, 13, 30 The idea that Franz Feulinaiid headed the ir.ilitari.st 
chque and was an enemy of the Serbs was, as will be seen oelow, wholly 
incorrect 

aPourtalfes to Bethmann, July 13, 1914; KD, 53 
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Roman Catholic, he was planning to attack Italy and re- 
store the Temporal Power of the Pope. One widely-read 
German author devotes half a chapter to showing that the 
Scottish-Rite Masons had decreed his death and worked 
for that purpose through the Masonic Lodge at Belgrade.* 
Amid this mass of conflictmg gossip and rumor, where lies 
the truth about this mysterious man whose death served 
as the spark which ht the conflagration in Europe? * 

Franz Ferdinand of Austria-Este, born on December 18, 
1863, was the eldest son of Karl Ludwig, brother of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. His consumptive mother, a daughter 
of the late Bourbon King of the Two Sicihes, Ferdinand II, 
died while he was a chUd, but he was affectionately cared 

*RcvrnlIow, Pohtviche Vorgr schu.hle des grokscn Knegcs, Berlin, 
1919, pii 28-38 See below, p 111 note 103 

* There is no satisfactory complete biography of Franz Ferdinand Of 
the older biogruiihiea written during his Jifetime, Paul von Falkenegg, 
Erthtrzog Franz Ferdinand von Oeslerreich-EUe (Vienna, 1908), and H 
Heller, Franz Ferdinand (V'lcnna, 1911), desen'c mention In celebra- 
tion of his fiftieth birlhdav on Dc( ember 18, 1913, the Ocsterreichische 
Hundfcliau published a special illustrated edition containing interesting, 
though htijierfioial, articles by Chluinecky, Sosnosky, Admiral Mirtl, Pro- 
fessor Mycielski and others on Franz Ferdinand as soldier, sailor, traveler, 
hunter and collector, etc Franz Ferdinands Lehen-eroman (Stuttgart. 
1919), purports to be based on the diary of one of the Archduke's instruc- 
tors and intimate friends, the anonymous author has a romantic touch, but 
appears to gitc imicli reliable and solid fact Conrad ton Hotzendorf, 
Aus Meiner Oienslzeit, (5 vols, Vienna, 1921-1925), throws much light on 
the Arthduke from the pen of one of those who knew him best Freiherr 
von Margutti, personal adjutant to Francis Joseph, was in a position to 
know intimately the relations between the old Emperor and his imperial 
nephew , in his interesting reminiscences, I'om Altin Kaiser (Vienna 1921), 
the cli.ipter on the Arthduke reflects unfriendly Vienna gossip It needs 
to be torrected by the loyal deyotioii and intimate personal account of 
the Archduke’s pri\ ate secretary for a dozen > ears. Paul N tkitsch-Boullcs, 
Vor dem Slurm Ertnnerungen an Erzherzog Thronjolger Franz Ferdinand 
(Berlin, 192,')) , and by the allection'ite appreciation of his military adju- 
tant, Karl Freiherr von Bardolfl, “Franz Ferdinand,” m KSF, V, 59ft- 
608, July, 1927 See also the fair-minded and friendly accounts by Count 
Czcmin, In the World War (Mew York. 1919), oh ii, and the more 
complefo )ile by Horstenau, m the Neue Ocsl ctreicktsche Biographie, the 
references in GP , XL, 45, and the leas fayorable accounts by R. W. 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo (London, 1926), ch i\ . and by Eugene Bagger, 
Fnanas Joseph (New York, 1927). p ff 
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for by a Portuguese stepmother. In his youth he had not 
been seriously thought of as a possible successor to the 
throne, until the tragic death of Crown Prince Rudolph at 
Meyerling in 1889 left Francis Joseph without a direct male 
heii’. Franz Ferdinand had not therefore at first been given 
any special training in politics, but, like Austrian Arch- 
dukes generally, had been placed in the army for a military 
career. His health had never been robust, owing perhaps 
to tubercular tendencies inherited from his mother. This 
tendency at times became so threatening that he often had 
to spend months at Brioni or Miramar on the warm shores 
of the Adriatic, where he came to have an intense interest 
in the creation of an Austrian navy; at other times he 
sought bettei health in the dry air of Switzerland at Davos, 
or in a ten months’ trip around the world in 1892-1893. In 
the fatal spring of 1914 there were those who prophesied 
that the old Emperor at eighty-four would actually outlive 
his nephew who had just passed fifty 

Franz Ferdinand’s lung trouble appears to have influ- 
enced somewhat his life and character It had not sweet- 
ened his temper; it had made him feci that fate had been 
unfair to him, and had developed in him a tendency to shun 
society life. The undisguised haste with w'hich many peo- 
ple, especially those connected with the Court, deserted him 
when he was seriously ill and seemed unlikely ever to come 
to the throne, hardened the Archduke’s character, wluch 
was not naturally gentle, increased his distrust of the men 
who surrounded him, and heightened his contempt for man- 
kind in general. His ill health may also have contributed 
somewhat to his intense zeal for the Catholic Church, es- 
pecially after his marriage to a strict Catholic; and it 
strengthened his iron determination to overcome obstacles 
and fit himself for the task of ruling the Hapsburg domin- 
ions. He learned the languages of the nations over which 
he seemed likely some day to rule. He also took instruc- 
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tion from men of science in special branches of knowledge; 
his later collections in natural science and in art formed a 
notable museum. To the organization and improvement 
the army, and later to the creation of a navy, he began to 
devote himself with persistent energy and more than aver- 
age abihty. 

Since the Archduke had a family to provide for, he spent 
a considerable part of each year on his estate at Konopischt, 
where he established a model farm, which, like Wallenstein, 
he managed very profitably. This determination to live 
may actually have contributed toward the more vigorous 
health which he enjoyed in his last years. But he never 
outgrew his tendency toward aloofness from society and 
from the public. He had, in fact, very few intimate friends. 
He did not try to make them Quite characteristic of his 
aloofness is a remark which he once made to Conrad von 
Hotzendorf; they had been discussing the proper basis 
for the promotion of officers in the army, and the Chief-of- 
Staff had said that it was his own tendency to think well 
of a man until he knew something against hun, and that he 
had therefore been sometimes too quick in advancing new 
officers. The Archduke replied, “We hold opposite views. 
You think every man is an angel at the outset, and have 
unfortunate experiences afterwards. I regard every one 
whom I meet for the first time as a cheap fellow (gemeiner 
Kerl) and wait until he does something to justify a better 
opinion in my eyes.” ° This was hardly an attitude of mind 
to make friends, and partly accounts for the hostile and ma- 
licious tittle-tattle which circulated so freely about him and 
his wife at Vienna, and which has found its way into many 
accounts of him in the Entente countries. But the few 
friends whom he did admit to his intimacy, w'ho saw him sit- 
ting on the floor playing with his children, like his secre- 
taries or like Emperor William, were affectionately devoted 
to him. 

B Conrad, 1, 338 
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IRANZ FERDINAND AND THE ARMY 

Franz Ferdinand’s chief interests in life, aside from his 
hobbies as a hunter and collector and gentleman farmer, 
were the army, the navy and his wife and children. 

In 1906, with the appointment of Major Brosch as his 
personal adjutant, the Archduke began to exercise a more 
direct influence on the army. Brosch was an extremely in- 
telligent and able oflBcer, anxious to increase his own influ- 
ence and also that of the Archduke in military matters. 
After long opposition he was able to bring it about that the 
Archduke was given a military chancery (Mddarkanzlei) 
of his own, similar to that of the Emperor. Henceforth all 
the important military documents, as w’ell as the reports 
of the mihtary attaches, were made out in duplicate so that 
Franz Ferdinand received a copy at the same moment that 
the Emperor received his, and the nephew was kept as fully 
informed as his uncle. In fact he soon came to take a more 
active part in military reforms and reorganization than the 
Emperor himself. His activity is indicated by the fact that 
his military chancery quickly grew from a personnel of two 
to one of fourteen persons — only two less than the Em- 
peror’s own chancery.® 

Franz Ferdinand regarded the Austro-Hungarian army 
as a potentially important unifying political instrument for 
counteracting the disintegrating elements in the Dual Mon- 
archy, as well as for defending it in case of foreign war. He 
wanted one language of command — German — to be the 
tongue of at least all the ofiicers, though those who com- 
manded non-German regiments should also be masters of 
the tongue spoken by the rank and file under their com- 
mand. It was one of his mam aims in life to strengthen 
and increase the army. It was this aim that lay at the 
bottom of his hatred of the Magyar politicians who refused 

« Nikitsch-Boulles, p 60 f. 
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to vote the military credits asked for, and who insisted that 
Magyar should be the language of command in the Hun- 
garian half of the army.'' How strongly Franz Ferdinand 
felt this need for an increase in the army is seen in the 
characteristic letter to Conrad, complainmg of the Magyar 
refusal to vote taxes for an increase m the number of Hun- 
garian recruits: “You can imagine, dear Conrad, what I 
have had to go through in the way of rage and desperation, 
especially on account of the attitude of the Minister of 
War [Schdnaich] and the two [Austrian and Hungarian] 
Governments! On the one hand they proclaim to all the 
world that there is a surplus of 200 million kroner, give the 
civilian oflBcials 20 million here and the railroad employees 
the same there, and yet do not even grant the paltry nine 
million for the poor army officers. And all this because of 
a few traitorous Hungarian political wind-bags. This 
means that this is only a pietext; the fundamental reason 
is that the Monarchy has fallen into the hands of Jews, Free 
Masons, Socialists and Hungarians, and is ruled by them; 
and all these elements make the army and its officers dis- 
contented and injure it so that at the moment when I need 
the army, I can no longer count upon it . . . Do you know 
what I would do if I were Emjieror? I would summon 
Weckerle, Beck, Sieghart and Schdnaich and say to them; 
T’ll send you all to the devil if I don’t get the increased 
number of the recruits and the officers’ pay for my army 
within a week,’ and I wager that I should have it all withm 
24 hours!” * 

The most important step in Franz Ferdinand’s energetic 
efforts for unprovement of the army was his insistence in 
1906 upon the appointment of a new Chief-of-Stafi. Beck, 
the officer who held this position at the time, was generally 

r Cj his Mftnonal to the Emperor, Jan 5, 1909, summarued by 
Conrad, I, 134, and Conrad’s oira similar views, pp. 135-13S, and 327-334. 

* Conrad, I, 565 
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recognized by experts as totally unfit for the place. He was 
a shrivelled-up old man belonging to the same generation 
as the aged Emperor. His days of usefulness were long 
outlived, and yet the kindly heart of Francis Joseph had 
hated to dismiss him. “One might see him any day going 
for a walk in Vienna, looking hke a good-natured little 
monkey, a living picture of military inefficiency.” ® Beck 
was, however, an honest and upright officer and a thor- 
oughly likable, easy-going personality, and enjoyed a certain 
popularity. He and the corps of officers whom he had care- 
fully selected represented the chivalry, the dignity, and the 
esprit de. corps of the best old Vienna society. They were 
regarded by Francis Joseph as one of the main supports of 
his ancestral throne. “Efficiency” had not been born tc 
disturb their quiet routuie; their ideal was “the develop- 
ment of Austria’s defensive force gradually along the line 
of natural evolution.” Owing to the terms of mutual con- 
fidence and intimacy on which he stood with the Emperor, 
Beck had been allowed to continue at the head of the Aus- 
trian Staff for twenty-four years. In spite of his excessive 
age — one might even say senility— -Beck was still a pains- 
taking official. At his home in Baden he had been trained 
in German “thoroughness.” With his cautious, conserva- 
tive, do-nothing policy, he had to a certain extent been an 
influence in favor of European peace. ?o no one had had 
the courage to insist on the retirement of the genial old 
chief, until Franz Ferdinand urged a new appointment. 
The Emperor finally gave w'ay, and in November, 1906, a 
new Chief-of-Staff took up his quarters at the war office in 
Vienna — Conrad von Hotzendorf. 

Conrad’s appointment to the highest position in the 
Austrian army coincided with a change at the Foreign 

9 Kaimer, Kauerliche Kalaslrophen-Pohtik, p 153. For a kindly 
but just estimate of Beck’s qualities and deficiencies see Marguttl, Vom 
Allen Kaiser, pp 282-291 
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Office. The timid Pole, Count Goluchowski, was replaced 
by the ambitious aristocrat, Baron Aehrenthal. A new era 
in Austrian policy was soon manifested. It was the begin- 
ning of a more aggressive and reckless activity in foreign 
affairs. Men came into control who felt that Austria was 
gradually disintegrating, and that desperate eleventh-hour 
efforts must be made to infuse fresh life and vigor into the 
body politic, and to check the tendencies to dissolution 
arising from the hot ambitions of the subject nationalities. 
Austria, it was said, was decaying like Turkey. Not the 
Ottoman, but the Hapsburg, ruler was now the “sick man 
of Europe." Conrad and Aehrenthal were the doctors who 
should try strong remedies to keep their patient from col- 
lapse. Unfortunately for the sick man, the doctors differed 
radically in their views and remedies, and they loved each 
other about as little as bedside specialists often do. 

Conrad’s appointment as Chief-of -Staff, urged by the 
Heir to the Throne and acquiesced in by the Emperor, never, 
however, really commended itself to Francis Joseph. The 
aged Monarch, who had taken the greatest pride in the old 
army at whose head he had fought so many years, now 
found himself importuned by Conrad to make sweeping 
changes and reforms. With impulsive self-confidence Con- 
rad urged that the army maneuvers be speeded up to ap- 
proximate war conditions as closely as possible, and that 
an early opportunity be seized for “preventive wars” against 
Italy and Serbia. At Christmas, 1906, scarcely a month 
after Conrad’s appointment, the old Emperor remarked rue- 
fully; “Conrad is a restless organizer! He is lacking in 
experience; one sees this from everything he puts his hand 
to! And moreover his hand does not look to me like a 
lucky one!” 

The Emperor’s distrust of the new regime tended, as 
years went on, to estrange him from the army with which 

1® Margutti, p 293. 
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he had grown up. It was one of the things which added 
loneliness and sadness to the last years of the loneliest and 
saddest of the Hapsburgs. Conrad’s policy of conducting 
the great annual maneuvers, “under conditions like actual 
war” Without carefully prepared plans, wdth the aim of de- 
veloping initiative and self-reliance among his officers, 
often had the most distressing results All emphasis was 
placed on a hasty offensive, the soldiers were totally ex- 
hausted by the forced marches; they often arrived at the 
objective completely worn out and in greatest confusion, 
too tired and hungry to have ears and eyes for anythmg, 
even for their King and Emperor. As he rode about the 
field, Francis Joseph would see hundreds of soldiers lying 
dead-tired in the ditches along the road, and cavalry and 
guns were strewn over fields where the horses had fallen 
from exhaustion. This was the Conrad regime, very differ- 
ent from the decorous and dignified ways of old Beck, when 
the Emperor had been greeted by the well-formed line'' 
of troops standing at a respectful salute as he rode down 
the front. The old Emperor was terribly distressed by what 
he saw. Though very slow’ to find fault and criticize, he 
did give expression to his feelmgs on a visit to the German 
Emperor in 1909. A German regiment had just passed in 
review m perfect order and discipline. Francis Joseph 
turned to one of his own officers and said sharply . “Why is 
this kind of thing totally impossible with us?” The officer 
shrugged his shoulders, whereupon the Emperor continued 
more bitterly, “Well, owing to the misguided practices which 
have now become the fashion with us, any such parade is 
beyond even my dreams.” ” 

Conrad had in fact alienated the Emperor and his army 
from one another. After 1909 Francis Joseph ceased to 
take pleasure in the maneuvers which had been one of the 
delights of his life. He allowed himself to be represented 

Margutti, p 298 
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at them instead by his nephew. It was as his representative 
that PYanz Ferdinand went to Sarajevo in 1914 to attend 
the maneuvers of a couple of army corps.*^ 

The fact that it was Franz Ferdinand who selected 
Conrad, secured his appointment, and remained intimately 
associated with him, was one of the reasons for the lack of 
cordiality between the Emperor and the Heir to the Throne. 
It was also one of the reasons that it was commonly be- 
lieved, especially among Austria’s enemies, that Franz 
Ferdinand held the same militaristic views which Conrad 
so freely proclaimed in memorials, interviews and coffee- 
houses. It IS true that the Heir remained Conrad's 
staunchest supporter, except for occasional bursts of irri- 
tation, in spite of all the criticism and jealous opposition 
directed against the new Chief-of-Staff When Conrad was 
forced to resign in November, 1911, because of his conflicts 
with Aehrenthal and Schonaich on foreign and military 
matters, it was Franz Ferdinand who secured his re-appoint- 
ment the following year.‘® 


12 For many evidences and anecdotes of the Emperor’s distrust of 
Conrad's system and his consequent distress of mind and gloomy forS- 
budings, both before and during the war. see Margiitti, V om Allen Kaiser, 
pp 291-306, 391-152 Alfred Krauss, Die Vr'tachcn urtserer Nicdcrlage 
(Munich, 1912), jKisuni, as a severe but not unjust estimate of Ckmrad by a 
high military expert in the Austrian (Icucial Suff Kauner's sharp por- 
trait of Conrad, IKaiiirlichr Katastrophen-PobtiK, pp 151-173) loses 
nothing in vigor becau.se of the tact tli.it Conrad’s agents tried to sup- 
press Kanner's Vienna newspajier. Die Zeit Conrad’s best defense, though 
not convincing, are his own five bulky volumes Aii.t meincr Dienslzeil, 
which eorituin invaluable documents of every sort Nowak, who is one 
of his admirers and claims to have had access to his pafiers, writes 
panegyrics of him Dir ll’td zur Kaslaslrophe (Vienna, 1920) and Hotzen- 
dorf's Lager (Vienna, 1921) See also friendly' biographies bv Ludwig 
Pastor, Vimrad (Vienna, 1916) , Francois, Conrad, Baron de Hotzendorf 
(Berne, 1916) ; and Unscr Conrad, Von eincm Oesterreicher (Vienna, 
1915) Cj also General .^ulJenberg-Koma^6vv, Aus Oesterreichs Hoke und 
Niedcrgang, Munich, 1921, passim 

IS OP, XXX, 525 ft : Mai^utti, p 302; Kanner, 157 £[ ; Conrad, II, 
21811, 37311, Pribram, “Der Konflikt Conrad-Aehrenthaj.” in Ocst. 
BundscAau, August, 1920 
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Lacking authentic information, the public naturally 
tended to identify protector and protege. But it is incorrect 
to regard Franz Ferdinand as one of the Austrian militarists, 
holding the same views as to strenuous maneuvers, pre- 
ventive wars, and aggressive foreign policy as the Chief-of- 
Staff. The Archduke certainly disapproved the extreme 
strenuousness of Conrad’s exhausting army maneuvers. 
He used his mfluence to moderate them after the distress- 
- ing experiences at the Meseritz maneuvers in 1909, where 
he had exclaimed; “It is not necessary to teach death to 
the troops; least of all is that what the maneuvers are 
for!”“ When the Annexation Crisis reached its height, 
and Austria and Serbia were preparing for war, the more 
cautious Heir to the Throne opposed the Austrian mili- 
tarists who favored immediate war with Serbia, which in- 
volved the possibility of war with Russia He approved 
the peaceful settlement of the crisis.’" Later on, during the 
First Balkan War, when the Pan-Slav and militarist ele- 
ments in Russia appeared very threatening to Austria, 
Conrad, as always, urged a final reckoning with Serbia, even 
at the risk of war with Ru-ssia; but Franz Ferdmand was 
aljsolutely opposed to it and insisted on the reduction of the 
Austrian forces in the interest of peace. “Under no cir- 
cumstances did he want war with Russia, nor would he con- 
sent to it. He will not take from Serbia a single plum-tree, 
not a sheep. He will not hear of it.” He told the Ger- 
man Military Attache that a war against Russia would be 
"absolutely nonsense,” because there was no reason for it 
and no gain worth the price; that he was also opposed to a 
conflict with Serbia; and that in his opinion the internal 

MMargutti, p 303; cj atso Conrad, II, 323-328 

18 Conrad, I, 146, 153, 155, Nikitsch-Boulles, p 118 ff 

I® Statement of Col Bardolff, the Arcliduke’a confidential secretary, 
to Conrad, Feb 22, 1913, Conrad, III, 127, and Bcrehtold to Conrad’ 
Feb 22, 1913; “I cannot lend my name to a war with Russia, the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdmand is absolutely opposed to a war,” ibid,’ pi 129 
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problems of AustriarHungary were more pressing than the 
external ones.” 

In conversation with C!onrad, “the Archduke emphasized 
that their guiding star must be cooperation between Ger.- 
many, Russia and Austria-Hungary, primarily out of re- 
gard for monarchical interests, and added, ‘Possibly it may 
come to some action against Serbia, merely to chastise her, 
but under no conditions must a square kilometer be an- 
nexed! ... War with Russia must be avoided, because 
France is stirring it up, especially the French Freemasons 
and anti-monarchists, who want to bring about a revolution 
by which monarchs will be cast down from their thrones.’ 
He called attention to a letter of the German Emperor 
which represented the same views ; hence his determination : 
‘No war!’ ” One sees that both the Archduke and the 
German Emperor were altogether opposed to war with 
Russia and inclined toward the old policy of the League of 
the Three Emperors for protection against France and the 
safeguarding of monarchical interests. 

A month later Franz Ferdinand sent Col. Bardolfif to 
warn Conrad to stop trying to influence Berchtold in favor 
of war. Conrad’s reply shows how incorrect is the common 
notion that the German Kaiser was always backing Aus- 
trian aggression in the Balkans; “I wish the Archduke 
would not let himself be so much influenced by the German 
Emperor; he held us back in 1909, and now he is staying 
our hand again. This is the result of our wholly unsuccess- 
ful Turkish policy. I have the conviction that the Germans 
are indifferent to our interests, but we have to think of 
them. Germany calmly uses us, while she sees that she is 
better secured against France, which is her chief fear, but 

17 Reports of Count Eageneck, Dec 17, 1912, and Feb 26, 1913; Bran- 
denburg, p 372. c/, GP, XXXllI. 473 ft, XXXIV, 229, 250 f., 309 ff, 
318 ff, 323, 415 ff, 426 f 

18 Conversation of Feb. 27, 1913, Conrad, III, 165 f. Cf. also pp. 236^ 
324. 329. 
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will eventually sacrifice us.” ** In consequence, Conrad 
even thought of resigning his position as Chief-of-Staff, 
rather than be responsible for letting slip another oppor- 
tunity to settle with Serbia. 

In the fall of 1913, when Serbia and Montenegro were 
defying the Powers by refusing to respect the Albanian 
frontier estabhshed by the London Conference, Conrad 
again urged military action on the part of Austria for the 
defense of Albania. Berchtold hesitated. Conrad then 
talked with Forgach. “Count Forgacb agreed that a strong 
intervention would be the best thing, but he had lost hope 
tliat it could be brought about The Emperor and the Heir 
to the Throne were opposed to it, and Berchtold would not 
force them to it,” 

Toward Italy Franz Ferdinand always had a strong an- 
tipathy and deep distrust, based partly on political hatred 
for the country which had seized his family lands in Modena 
and Este, partly from bigoted religious dislike for the state 
which had dispossessed the Poiie and seemed to be ruled by 
Freemasons and anti-elericals, and partly on a .shrevrd 
suspicion of the duplicity of Italian diplomacy. Neverthe- 
less, he refused to support Conrad in his repeated efforts to 
let loose a preventive war against Italy m 1907 and again in 
1911, when Italy was involved m war with Turkey. 

The idea that Franz Ferdinand is to be wholly identified 
with the reckless fire-eating militarists of Austria is un- 
sound. It is a legend which grew up later after the War 
began. He was one of those who tliorougldy believed in 
the maxim, Si vis pacem, para helium. But he was not the 
kind of a man to be swept away, as so many worshipers of 
this maxim are, by the desire to engage in war and put into 


19 Ibid , 169 

r ^ Gzcriim filso told 

Conmd Hero m Austria we have to reckon with the Km,,eror and the 
Heir to the Throne, who are not m favor of war. least of all the Heir- 
he ctinga blindly to peace,” vfaid, 464 Sec also p 697 
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actual use the military machine which has been created to 
preserve the peace. Baron Szilassy, a liberal-minded Hun- 
garian magnate, who went as Austrian Minister to Athens 
in December, 1913, writes : “Two days before my departure. 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand invited me to visit him and dis- 
cussed with me the whole international situation. He ap- 
peared to be even as pacifistic as his imperial uncle, and 
desired an entente with Russia. He regarded the realiza- 
tion of South Slav aspirations within the framework of 
the Monarchy as altogether possible later, and criticized 
severely Tisza’s policy, which was making better relations 
with Serbia and Rumania impos-sible.” If he had been 
alive in July, 1914, it is quite possible that Franz Ferdinand 
would have used his influence and authority to check Con- 
rad and Berchtold in the mad pohcy which led to the World 
War. 

FRANZ FERDINAND AND THE NAVT 

There was another subject on which Franz Ferdinand 
and Conrad did not see eye to eye. This was the Austrian 
navy. At the close of the nineteenth century the Austrian 
navy was almost negligible. It was Franz Ferdinand who, 
by his great energy and interest, virtually created the new 
navy, hoping it would be a counterweight to that of Italy in 
the Adriatic and iVIediterranean Before his day the view 
had prevailed that Austrian interests were purely conti- 
nental; that any conflict with a foreign power would ulti- 
mately be decided by land armies; that the army therefore 
was the branch on which money should be spent, not the 
navy; a navy was merely a luxury. The Dual Monarchy, 
it had been thought, did not possess sufiBcient resources to 
maintain a proper army and at the same time to create a 
navy which could ever face that of Italy, to say nothing of 
opposing the great naval forces of France and England in 

21 Baron J von Szilassy, Der Vntergang der Donau-M onarchte (Berlin, 
1921), p. 259 Cf Czemm, In the World IFar, p 43 
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the Mediterranean. Conrad adhered to this older way of 
thinking. With his endemic suspicion of Italy, he naturally 
would have been glad to see the Austrian navy developed, 
but only if this could be done without detriment to the 
intererts of the army. When, therefore, the legislatures 
drew the purse strings tight, and one was faced with the 
alternative of choosing between the absolutely necessary 
demands of the array, as he saw them, and the laudable 
desire of creating a navy, he used all his influence in favor 
of the former. With equal jealousy he opposed recruiting 
for the navy at the expense of the army." 

Emperor Francis Joseph had still loss understanding 
for, or interest in, the navy. In his last years he did, to be 
sure, visit the ship-yards and witness naval evolutions, but 
he did it in a perfunctory way, merely to do his duty as a 
sovereign. He would stand on the bridge by the hour, 
almost never taking the marine glasses from his eyes. He 
gave an appearance of following the evolutions with intelli- 
gent interest. But it was remarked by those dost' to him 
that he never asked an intelligent question on naval mat- 
ters, never showed any enthusiasm for the fleet, and never 
wore the naval uniform; in fact, he never even possessed 
one, though he had a large and very expensive wardrobe of 
mili tary uniforms. The mighty battleship of the twentieth 
century, with its complicated mechanism of steel, steam 
and electricity, was a thing strange and new to him. He 
and Bismarck belonged to the older generation who felt 
at home in a general’s uniform and knew what armies were 
good for. Emperor William and Franz Ferdinand were of 
the new age, who believed that “the future lies on the 
water." Interest in naval matters was in fact one of the 
common bonds which tended to draw the German Emperor 
and the Austrian Heir together.’'^* In spite of this oppo- 
sition, or lack of enthusiasm, from Conrad and the Em- 

32 Conrad. I, 357-360 zsMargutti, I25f 306-311 
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peror, Franz Ferdinand had succeeded by 1914 in raising 
the Austrian navy to a respectable size; though scarcely 
half as strong as that of Italy, it gave a good account of it- 
self during the War and showed that the spirit of Admiral 
Tegetthoff was not dead. 

FRANZ Ferdinand’s tHiUTiCAij views 

In his views on foreign affairs Franz Ferdinand was at 
one with his uncle in regarding the Dual Alliance with Ger- 
many as the corner stone of Austrian policy. This convic- 
tion was strengthened by his strong personal regard for 
William II, whose great tact in the matter of the Arch- 
duke’s wife had won his heart. W’lth Rumania Franz Ferdi- 
nand sought to strengthen the lies of loyalty and alhance. 
He and his wife were charmed with the visit they paid to 
King Carol and Carmen Sylva in July, 1909. They adored 
the simplicity of life of the Rumanian royal family at their 
summer castle at Sinaia, which was so different from the 
stiff ceremonial and stifling court atmosphere at Vienna. 
His heart was touched at the genuineness and friendliness 
with which the Queen of Rumania entertained his Count- 
ess, took her to ride, and sen'cd her tea at a rustic farm 
house. He long remembered it as one of the happiest visits 
of his hfe.-* 

Italy, however, the Archduke regarded with deep dis- 
trust, but not to the point of thinking it wise to unmask 
her suspected disloyalty to the Triple Alliance by a pre- 
ventive war. On the contrary, he wanted to remain at peace 
with Italy and maintain as firm relations as possible with 
her. As heir of Francis V, Duke of Modena, he had in- 
herited in 1875 the fortune of the Este family, but he had 
no notion of attempting to restore the ducal power which 
had been overthrown in 1859. In fact, in order to avoid 
giving offense to the ruling house of Savoy in Italy, he nevar 

^*CJ. Nikitsch'BoulIes, p 129 ff 
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wore the insignia of the Este Black Eagle Order , the grand- 
mastership of which he had inherited as Francis V’s heir. 

With Russia Franz Ferdinand wanted to be on terms of 
friendly understanding. Autocratic himself by nature, he 
had admired the autocratic government of Russia before 
the Russo-Japanese War and the Russian Revolution of 
1905 had begun to shake the Tsar’s throne. But later he 
was disillusioned as to Nicholas II’s stability. This may 
have been one of the reasons he souglit more close personal 
relations with Emperor Wblliam ami King Carol. The 
French he frankly disliked. He never forgot the humilia- 
tion imposed upon Austria by Napoleon I, and he regarded 
Napoleon III as responsible for Austria’s downfall in the 
nineteenth century. Groat Britain, on the other hand, he 
held in respect, and there had even been rumors at one 
time that he might marry Princess Mary 

Such are the views on foreign affans ascribed to Franz 
Ferdinand by men who knew him well. There is no reason 
to doubt their substantial accuracy 

Of Franz Ferdinand’s views on the internal nationality 
problems of the Hapsburg Empire it is less possible to speak 
with certainty. It was the conviction of (hose who stood 
close to him, like Major Brosch.-® and his private-secretary, 
Nikitsch-BouUes,^^ that if the Archduke had come to the 
Throne, he would have come to the rescue of the oppressed 
nationalities and attempted a federal organization of the 
Monarchy, substituting “Trialism” for the existing “Dual- 
ism.” This was also the commonly exprc.ssed opinion in the 
Austrian and German obituary notices of the .\rchduke.'’* 
There are also several signs which point in this direction: 

25 Margutti, PP 126-138 , Conrad. I-IV, posm'm ; Creimm, In the World 
War, ch 11 

2fiCf Seton-Wutson, Sarajevo, p 83 ff 

27 Yor dem Sturm, p 58, 62 ff 

28 The Voaaische Zeitimg was an excoption, rj Belgian DoeumenU, 
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the Archduke’s energetic reforming temperament, his rela- 
tions with Emperor Francis Joseph, the study he gave to the 
subject, and various draft projects which have come to light. 

Though in many respects conservative, as one might ex- 
pect from his Roman Catholic traditions, there is no doubt 
that Franz Ferdinand possessed qualities of character whidi 
indicate that he was quite the kind of man to undertake a 
reorganization of the Monarchy. He had no sympathy 
with preserving an institution simply because it had long 
existed. On the contrary, he looked to the future rather 
than to the past, and was inclined to reform in accordance 
with modern conditions rather than to conserve that which 
was old. Possessed of restless energy and an iron will, he 
had no patience with the traditional ceremonial of the 
Vienna Court or the antiquated methods of the old Aus- 
trian administrative macliine w'hich was managed in large 
part by old men who belonged to Francis Joseph’s genera- 
tion rather than to the twentieth century. His influence 
in substituting Conrad for the aged Beck as Austria’s Chief- 
of-Staff, and in building up the army and navy, was typical 
of his reforming tendencies. Wherever he had authority, 
he showed his executive ability in modernizing and improv- 
ing the arrangements w'hich he found in existence. This i& 
seen notably in his transformation of the Konopischt estate, 
which he built up into a flourishing landed property with 
rose gardens famous throughout Europe. He believed in 
dispatching business rapidly, making large use of the tele- 
phone and the telegraph. He was impatient with his secre- 
taries if any business was left unfinished on his desk for 
more than twenty-four hours. In all this he was the exact 
opposite of his aged uncle. 

Francis Joseph was a Monarch by the Grace of God in 
the old sense. He still ruled or w anted to rule in patriarchal 
fashion. One of his greatest faults was his insistence on 
dealing himself with all matters of minutest detail. His 
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mind was so occupied with these minor matters that he had 
no breadth of view for the wider interests of the Monarchy. 
As was natural in his old age, he was inclined to live in the 
past rather than to look to the future. He was extremely 
conservative and hesitated to make any changes in the red 
tape of the old Hapsburg machine, even when it was pointed 
out to him what advantages could be secured by modern 
medbods. 

The contrast in attitude between the uncle and nephew 
is seen in an incident of 1911 concerning the administration 
of some Hapsburg family property left by the Empress 
Maria Theresa. This was still being administered under 
provisions a century and a half old, which were no longer 
adapted to modern conditions. The Archduke looked into 
the question carefully and ventured to hand the Emperor a 
long memorandum m which he pointed out how the ad- 
ministration of this family property needed reorganization. 
There were too many oflBcials handling the property and 
they were often incapable and sometimes dishonest. He 
showed in detail how the Coding beet-root sugar factory 
was losing 200,000 crowns a year as a result of a foolish 
contract. Another estate was being rented for 47 crowns 
an acre when it might easily bring 70 to 80 crowns an acre, 
thus causmg another loss of about 100,000 crowns a year. 
“A great part of the domains of the family are mostly leased 
for a long terra of years for a rent which may have been 
suitable 40 or 50 years ago, but which today is simply ludi- 
crous,” he wrote. He therefore begged the Monarch to 
examine the question with a view to economic reforms cor- 
respondmg to the twentieth century. The Emperor left the 
letter unanswered for weeks. After his attention had been 
called to it several times, he finally replied in characteristic 
fashion: “I have fully considered the question in its various 
aspects and come to the conclusion that as the re.sponsible 
guardian of this family property, I cannot bring myself tc 
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permit an experiment which would so destroy a long tried 
administrative system which has worked without criticism 
for so many years for the advantage of our property.” ** 
This is a good example of Emperor Francis Joseph’s oppo- 
sition to innovation, and of his nephew’s readiness for 
energetic administrative and political reforms. 

Franz Ferdinand was very keenly aware, much more so 
than the Emperor, of the violent discontent among the sub- 
ject nationalities of the Empire. He had one characteristic 
which is of great value in a ruler — he was ready and anxious 
to know the facts, even if they were unpalatable. Though 
he had a very violent temper, it was far more likely to be 
vented upon any one whom he suspected of trying to d.e- 
ceive him, than on one who told him disagreeable truths. 
He took pains to read opposition newspapers, with the re- 
sult that he was well informed of the public feelmg on the 
part of the Czechs, Transylvanians, Croats, and Serbs 
within the Dual Monarchy, and realized the danger which 
they constituted for the future unless something was done 
to satisfy them. His strong disapproval of the oppressive 
policy of the ruling Magyar magnates in Hungarj' was no- 
torious, and will be indicated a few pages further on in 
connection with the Konopischt interview. He was criti- 
cized by the Magyar and German dominant factions for 
wishing to favor the small nationalities. It was a reproach 
which did honor to his wisdom and sense of justice. Here 
again he differed from the aged Emperor. Francis Joseph 
was inclined to half-measures and compromise. He re- 
garded himself as the author of the Austro-Hungarian Com- 
promise of 1867 and had no thought of modifying it. Franz 
Ferdinand, however, seems to have regarded this dual or- 
ganization of the Empire as an unfortunate mistake, be- 
cause it gave m practice so much power into the hands of 

*» Letters of Frans Ferdinand and Francis Joseph, quoted in Nikitsch- 
Boulles, pp. 49-57. 
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the Magyar magnates. He therefore seems to have been 
quite ready to see the “Dualism” of 1867 replaced by some 
kind of “Triahsm” when he himself should come to the 
throne. He had given much study to the question of a pos- 
sible constitutional reorganization along federal lines. He 
had pondered the proposals of noted Austrian writers like 
Lammasch, Tezner and Steinacker. He had heard with 
great interest expositions of the American federal system 
by Professor J. W. Burgess of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Burgess had been invited to return to Vienna to give 
further information on the subject and was on the point of 
again sailmg for Europe to do so at the moment the Arch- 
duke was assassinated. 

A further indication of Franz Ferdinand’s intention of 
making constitutional reforms in the direction of curbing 
the power of the Hungarian magnates and extending politi- 
cal rights to the minor nationalities is seen m various draft 
proposals which have been published from his papers.^'' 
One of the most recent of these is the draft Manifesto 
which he had prepared for publication in case the old Em- 
peror’s periodical bronchial trouble should sometime sud- 
denly cause his death and open the way for a new regime. 
Though expressed in somewhat vague and general terms, it 
indicates that the Heir to the Throne was a (rue friend to 
the Croats and Bosnian Serbs and that he intended impor- 
tant constitutional reforms m the interests of all the minor 
nationalities before taking the oath to the Hungarian Con- 
stitution. The Manifesto runs in part as follows. 

Since it has pleased Almighty CJod to call out of thus 
life after a long and richly blessed reign, My exalted 
Uncle, . . . 

We hereby solemnly announce to all people of the 
Monarchy Our accession to the Crown. 

To all peoples of the Monarchy, to all ranks, and to 
so CJ. Seton Watson, Sarajevo, p 84, note 1. 
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everybody that does hie duty in the work of the nation, 
no matter what hie race or creed, We return equal love. 
In high station, or low, poor or rich, all shall be equal be- 
fore Our Throne 

The established constitutional arrangements and the 
judicial system of the state, in which every citizen has equal 
rights according to the laws. We will honor and protect 
with a strong hand For the well-being and prosperity of 
all peoples in all parts of the Monarchy, TVe deem it Our 
first duty to bring about a concentration into a great unit 
and a harmonious coojieration according to just prin- 
ciples. ... In the Constitution of tlic Empire all contra- 
dictions mu.st be removed which exist in the laws of Austria 
and those of Hungary in regard to the common affairs of 
the Monarchy, and which make the giving of the prescribed 
oath on the Constitution impossible through the incompati- 
bility of these laws. As pledge of Our most sacred duties 
as ruler. We shall thereupon confirm by solemn oath of 
coronation the unambiguous provisions of the Constitution 
together witli the fundamental rights and privileges of all 
those who belong to the Monarchy. In order to create the 
possibility for this, Our Governments will inaugurate with- 
out delay the necessary measures . . . 

Since all peoples under Our scepter shall have equal 
nglits in regard to participation in the common affairs of 
the Monarchy, this equality of rights demands that to 
every race be guaranteed its national development within 
the frame of the common interests of the Monarchy, and 
that to all races, ranks, and classes the preserv'ation of their 
just interests be made possible through just laws of suffrage 
— wherever this has not yet been carried through 

It is doubtful, however, whether Franz Ferdinand had 
come to any definite decision in his own mind as to the 
exact form which the reorganization should take. Count 

81 Published by J A Freiherr von Eichhoff m the Berliner Tageblalt 
No 152 of Mar 31, 1926, and reprinted in translation in the New York 
Nation, May 26, 1926 
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Czernin, who was more intimately acquainted with Franz 
Ferdinand’s ideas than most men, says: “The Archduke 
was a firm partisan of the Great-Austria program. His idea 
was to convert the Monarchy into numerous more or less 
independent National States, having in Vienna a common 
central organization for all important and absolutely neces- 
sary affairs — in other words, to substitute Federalism for 
Dualism. . . . However, it had many opponents who 
strongly advised against dissecting the State in order to 
erect in its place something new and ‘presumably better,’ 
and the Emperor Francis Joseph was far too conservative 
and far too old to agree to his nephew’s plans. This direct 
refusal of the idea cherished by the Archduke offended him 
greatly, and he complained often in bitter terms that the 
Emperor turned a deaf ear to him as though he were the 
'lowest serving man at Schonbrunn.’ . . . There was a 
widely spread but entirely erroneous idea in the Monarchy 
that the Archduke had drawn up a program of his future 
activities. This was not the case. He had very definite 
and pronounced ideas for the reorganization of the Mon- 
archy, but the ideas were never developed into a concrete 
plan — they were more like the outline of a program that was 
never completed in detail.” 

Two projects closely connected with the federalization 
idea had been much discussed. One of them is suggested 
in Conrad’s letter to the Archduke of December 14, 1912: 
“The unification of the South Slav race is one of those 
nation-moving phenomena which cannot be denied nor ar- 
tificially prevented. The only point is whether this unifica- 
tion shall take place within the control of the [Dual] Mon- 
archy — that IS at the expense of Serbia’s independence — or 
whether it shall be accomplished under the aegis of Serbia 
at the cost of the Monarchy. This cost for us would con- 
sist in the loss of our South Slav lands and thereby of nearly 

®2/n the World War, pp 411, 49. 
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all our coast. This loss in territory and prestige would de- 
press the Monarchy into a Small State.” 

This peaceful incorporation of all South Slavs into the 
Hapsburg Empire was often dwelt upon by Ck)nrad. In 
June, 1913, on the eve of the Second Balkan War the 
Austrian Military Attache in Belgrade reported that there 
was a party in Serbia in favor of it. The idea was that 
Austria-Hungary should cede to Serbia the South Slavs, 
and to Rumania her kindred populations in Transylvania, 
and that the Serbian and Rumanian Kingdoms, thus en- 
larged, should be incorporated into a federal Hapsburg Em- 
pire and have somewhat the same constitutional position 
as the Kingdoms of Saxony and Bavaria in the German 
Empire. But it was generally agreed that this peaceful 
incorporation of Serbia and Rumania was impracticable, 
because the two kmdorns would never consent to give up 
their complete independence. The analogy with Saxony 
and Bavaria was hardly apt, since their population was 
solidly of the same nationality as the rest of the German 
Empire, while Rumania and Serbia were not only of abso- 
lutely different nationality from the Germans in Austria 
and the Magyars in Hungary, but had come to regard 
them w’lth deep hostility. Moreover, Vienna and Buda- 
pest looked down in aristocratic contempt upon Bel- 
grade and Bucharest as representing totally different and 
inferior civilizations. Doubtless also the Triple Entente 
would have raised strenuous objections to any such 
apparent strengthenmg of Austria and consequently of 
Germany. 

A second scheme, which was regarded as more practical 
and hopeful by many, was altogether different and was in 
flat contradiction to Conrad’s view of the inevitability of 
Jugoslav unification. It had long been favored by Count 

s® Conrad, II, 380 Baron Conrad reiterated {rerjuently this view 
(in, 343 f, 362ff. 419S, 456, 461, 729 ff) 
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Aehrenthal.®^ It consisted in a policy of playing off the 
Croats against the Serbs and thus splitting the Jugoslavs 
apart according to the old maxim of diinde et impera. It 
contemplated the creation of a “Greater Croatia” as a third 
unit with Austria and Hungary in a rcgnum tripartitum. 
Franz Ferdinand was very favorably inclined toward the 
Croats. They were Roman Catholics and had helped pre- 
serve Hapsburg authority in the revolutions of 1848. A 
“Greater Croatia,” composed of the Slav elements in 
Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovma, and 
given equal political federal rights with the remaining parts 
of Austria and Hungary, would form a valuable bulwark 
against the “Greater Serbia” propaganda The plan had 
had many staunch adherents among the Croats themselves, 
and in view of the unhappy conflicts between the Serbs and 
Croats since the War can hardly be regarded as altogether 
Utopian if it had been adopted seasonably But during 
the years just before the War this antagonism between Serb 
and Croat had been rapidly disappearing owing to the op- 
pressive rule of the German and Magj'ar aiitliorities on the 
one hand, and the active propaganda of Jugoslav intellec- 
tuals on the other. Baron Musulm, an obser\ant Austrian 
diplomat and Foreign Office Secretary, who was born in 
Croatia, visited his old home in 1913 and noted with alarm 
the change which was rapidly taking place from Croat 
loyalty to Jugoslav agitation He believed the Croatian 
peasantry w'cre still true to the Hapsburgs and that a 
strengthenmg of the Croatian sentiment could still be used 
to offset the Jugoslav movement for uniting Croats and 
Serbs into a “Greater Serbia.” An incident in the trial 
of the Sarajevo assassins which moved the court to mirth 

34 Mu-sulm, Das Haus am Ballplatz, Munich, 1924 p 205CF Cf 
also G P , XXVI, 28, 47 

35 Musulm, pp 195-210 Cf also Stephan Count Biirian, Austria in 
Dissolution, New York, 1924, pp 358-371 on the conflict between the 
Croatian and the Jugoslav tendencies 
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seems to confirm Baron Musulin’s view, and shows how 
the superficial Jugoslav agitation had not overcome the 
older inherent Croat dislike of Serbs. A certain Sadilo 
was being questioned 

Question. What are you according to your political con- 
victions? 

Sadilo; I belong to the Croatian Right Party 

Question; Do you like the Serbs? 

Sadilo. Yes, when I don’t sec them (Laughter I ** 

This creation of a “Greater Croatia,” perhaps under the 
historic name of “Illyria,” offered possibly the nearest ap- 
proach to a peaceful solution of the Austro-Scrbian con- 
flict. Austria-Hungary would then have been transformed 
into a federation of at least three component parts, instead 
of a kind of Siamese-twin state, in which one of the twins 
insisted on oppressing all the non-Mag>'ar elements. But 
it would have amounted to a constitutional revolution and 
would have certainly provoked bitter opposition from Ger- 
mans and Magyars. Whether Franz Ferdinand would have 
actually attempted to replace “Duah.sm” by “Trialism” had 
he come to the throne, and whether he would have been 
successful, must remain among the great unanswered ques- 
tions of history. 

Certain it is, however, that he was commonly credited 
with wide-reaching plans for reorganizing and strengthen- 
ing the Dual Monarchy, as was stated by Count Czernin 
and in most of the obituary notices. The dread of what 
he might do was one of the factors which led fanatical 
Serbs to plot his assassination It also unquestionably 
caused many Viennese and Budapest officials to heave a 
sigh of relief when they heard the new s of Sarajevo. 

3 B Pharos, p 154 Thr procodinf; pnrafmiphs were written prior to 
the Serbian assiis^mation of Croatians in the Serbian Parliament on June 
20, 1928 On Croatian desires, see [Dr Pilar), Die Suds.UtU'is.che Fragt 
und der Wcltkneg, Vienna, 1918 
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FEUNZ Ferdinand’s marriage 

One of the most fateful influences on the Archduke’s 
life was his marriage. In the early ’nineties it was rumored 
at Vienna that he was paying attention to the Archduchess 
Marie Cnristine, eldest daughter of the Archduke Frederick 
and the Archduchess Isabella. He paid such frequent visits 
to them in Pressburg, sometimes twice a w’eek, that the 
parents began to flatter themselves that their daughter 
would one day be Empress. But in reality Franz Ferdi- 
nand had fallen deeply in love with one of the ladies-in- 
waitmg in their household — Countess Sophie Chotek. She 
was a handsome, proud, tall woman with flashing eyes and 
an eager step. She belonged to an ancient but impoverished 
Czech family For nearly a year their love ran on in secret 
and unsuspected When absent from one another they 
exchanged letters weekly through one of the Archduke’s 
trusted officers. But then came a catastrophe. After a 
tennis party at Pressburg Franz Ferdmaini changed his 
clothes, but forgot his watch. A servant brought it to the 
Archduchess Isabella. She opened the locket, expecting 
perhaps to find a photograph of her daughter — and found 
instead that of her lady-m-waiting. One can imagine the 
feelmgs of a disappomted mother! Countess Sopliie was 
instantly dismissed in disgrace and had to leave the house 
that very night.®'^ 

The tongues of the gossips at the Austrian capital be- 
gan to wag vigorously. But Franz Ferdinand, with his 
usual determination and obstmacy, declared that he would 
marry her. All his Hapsburg relatives objected. She was 
not a princess and did not belong to a ruling family. She 
was only a countess and therefore debarred from an “eligi- 
ble” (ebenburt-i^ie) marriage with an Archduke. To the old 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, the announcement of his neph- 

8T Nikitsch-Boulles, p 26 ff 
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ew’s determination came as a terrible blow. It was a dis- 
grace unworthy of the family. It seemed like the last drop 
in his cup of bitterness and family sorrows. His brother, 
Maximilian, had been shot against a wall in Mexico, and 
Maximilian’s wife had gone insane with grief. His own 
and only son, Rudolph, had died by violence under the most 
suspicious circumstances — very probably by suicide His 
wife, the Empress Elizabeth, was assassinated by an Italian 
anarchist in 1898. His wife’s insane nephew, Louis of 
Bavaria, escaping from his guardian, strangled his pursuer 
and together the two were drowned in the Starnbergersee. 
His younger nephew, Otto, Franz Ferdmand's brother, liv- 
ing a riotous life and weakened by the disease which he had 
contracted, caused frequent shocks to the old Emperor’s 
sense of dignity and decency. And now his own heir in- 
sisted on defying European traditions and Spanish etiquette 
by marrying a mere impoverhhed countess with a possible 
taint of insanity in her blood. “Was I not to be spared 
even this?’’ the Emperor was heard to murmur.®* 

For months Francis Joseph remained absolutely opposed 
to the marriage. But when he saw that this only increased 
the obstinate determination of his nephew, and that Franz 
Ferdinand would sooner give up the right to the throne 
than the hand of the woman he loved, the old formalist 
sadly gave his final consent to a compromise. The mar- 
riage might take place, but it was to be only a morganatic 
alliance. On June 28, 1900, the marriage declaration was 
solemnly registered in the small council room of the Vienna 
Hofburg in the presence of the Emperor, the Archdukes, 
and the leading government officials. At the same time 
the Archduke made a solemn Oath of Renunciation, signed 
and sealed in German and Magyar copies, declaring: 

“Our marriage with the Countess Chotek is not an 
eligible but a morganatic marriage, and is to be considered 
*8 Margutti, p 139 
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as such for now and all time; in consequence whereof 
neither Our wife nor the issue to be hoped for with God's 
blessing from this Our marriage, nor their descendants, will 
possess or be entitled to claim those rights, titles, armorial 
bearings, privileges, etc , that belong to the eligible wives 
and ,0 the issue of Archdukes from eligible marriages. And 
in particular we again recognize and declare that inasmuch 
as the issue from Our aforesaid marriage and their de- 
scendants are not members of the Most High Arch-House, 
they possess no right to succeed to the Throne.” 

The Act of Renunciation was to be the source of untold 
unliappiness and bitterness in the days to come, since those 
whom he held dearest were deprived of rights and honors 
which would have been theirs except for the restrictions 
of feudal law and Spanish etiquette June 28, fatal day! 
Precisely fourteen years later on another June 28 the as- 
sassin’s levolver, which made no distinctions of birth, united 
in death the two human beings whose life in matrimony had 
been clouded by the morganatic bond June 28! Nineteen 
years later, on another anniversary of tlie Archduke’s re- 
nunciation, was signed the Treatv of Versailles which 
registered the tragic results from the War of which the Arch- 
duke’s death was made the immediate occasion! 

After the marriage Countess Chotek was raised in rank 
with the title of Duchess of Hohenberg through the gra- 
ciousness of Francis Joseph Yet notwithstanding this 
elevation in rank, she was still regarded as inferior in posi- 
tion to the youngest Archduchess. Her lot was far from 
happy. “Greatness is dearly bought,” she is said to have 
confessed to an intimate friend a year before her death. 
The members of the Imperial family often inflicted cruel 
humiliations upon her, and there were stories of violent 
scenes between Franz Ferdinand and his relatives because 
of the sli^ts which were put upon his wife. Ultimately 
things came to such a pass that the Heir Presumptive and 
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the Duchess of Hohenberg preferred to absent themselves 
from Court functions altogether.*® 

As Franz Ferdinand found that his wife was slighted 
and rebuffed at Vienna, he was all the more grateful for 
the more generous attitude which Emperor William dis- 
played towards her. This explains in part the increasmgly 
close relations which developed m the years before the War 
between the German Kaiser and the Archduke. On his 
first visit to Berlin Franz Ferdinand had been captivated, 
as had been so many others, by the Kaiser’s vivacity, in- 
tellectual interests, and efforts to please. In November, 
1908, the German Emperor stayed for two days with Franz 
Ferdinand for hunting at Eckartsau on the Danube, and 
their relations grew more intimate. A year later the Arch- 
duke was invited to Potsdam and the Duchess of Hohen- 
berg was included in the invitation. There she was re- 
ceived with all the honors due to an Arcliduchcss. The 
Kaiser’s tact was in striking contrast to the galling etiquette 
at Vienna At dinners at the Austrian Court, the Duchess 
of Hohenberg had been compelled to sit far removed from 
her husband at the foot of the table, below all the Austrian 
Archduchesses. At Potsdam the embarrassment of having 
her sit at a long table above others who were of higher 

ss C/ the clerical Rctehjwst, a journal regarded as the pereonal organ 
of Franz Ferdinand, .lull 17, 1911 “We are not acqu-iinted with the 
reasons for the absence of the exulted couple, but we uhould find it coni- 
prehenaible if the po-ition .assigned to the Consort of the Heir to the 
throne b> the picsent Court ceromoniiil should h.i\e been thought unncc- 
easarily painful According to this cereuioiiial, the wife of the Heir Fre- 
sumptive IS jireceded not only by the married ladies of the Imperial 
House, but even b} the youngest Princesses We remember the disagree- 
able scene at the Court Hall two years ago, when the members of the 
Imperial House appeared in tlic Hallrooiu, each Imperial Piince with a 
lady on his arm according to lank, whereas the wife of the Heir to the 
Throne was obliged to enter the room last, alone and without escort As 
several young Archduchesses appear this your at the Court Ball for the 
first time, the rigors of the ceremonial hitherto observed would, jierhaii^ 
have been even more conspicuous It would be very mielligible if the 
Duchess Sophie of Hohenberg should have wished to avoid a painful 
situation, if only out of regard for her exalted husband ’’ 
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rank was ingeniously obviated by having many small tables. 
The German Emperor and Empress and the Archduke and 
his wife dined at one table, while the other guests dined at 
similar small tables. In this way no precedent could be 
created, and it could not be said that the German Court 
had given the Duchess precedence over any princess of the 
blood royal. On subsequent visits to Vienna the German 
Emperor was careful to pay personal visits to the Duchess 
of Hohenberg and show her every mark of esteem. Such 
conduct touched the heart of the Archduke and was one 
of the reasons for the more intimate relations and frequent 
visits of the two men to one another. When the Kaiser 
went to Corfu the Archduke would take pains to meet him 
and have the Austrian navy draw up to salute him, or 
would invite him to visit at Brioni or Miramar.^® In the 
course of this interchange of visits, it so happened that the 
Kaiser was invited to Franz Ferdinand’s beautiful villa at 
Konopischt in Bohemia on June 12, 1914. 

THE KONOPISCHT MEETING. LEGEND AND FACT 

The meeting at Konopischt, according to the official an- 
nouncement in the Austrian Press, was a purely personal 
affair, “in order that the Kaiser might see the Archduke’s 
wonderful roses in full bloom.” Horticulture and landscape 
gardening were in fact one of the Archduke’s most passion- 
ate hobbies. Havmg bought the Konopischt estate in 1880, 
he had spent years of thought, and sums of money which 
shocked his stewards, in laying out one of the finest parks 
in Europe. A sugar-factory, a brewery and peasants’ 
houses had been removed, an artificial lake had been cre- 
ated, and rare and beautiful plants had been set out, so that 
from every window in the castle only the most pleasing 
prospect met the eye. Here at Konopischt Franz Ferdinand 
knew every tree and every bush. Every bed of flowers was 
Nikitsch-BouIIes, pp 114 ff, 143 fT. 
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designed according to his exact orders, and his roses were 
his especial dehght and care/^ But the fact that William 
was accompanied by Admiral von Tirpitz, and that the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Berchtold, came to Konopischfc 
the day after the Emperor left, quickly caused some news- 
papers at the time to suspect that this meeting had some 
more serious occasion than merely the viewing of roses. 
A few weeks later, after the Archduke’s assassination and 
the mysterious events connected with his death and inter- 
ment, the wildest rumors began to circulate about the 
“pact” which had been plotted at Konopischt and which 
had caused the World War. It is therefore worth while to 
examine a little more closely into this meetmg and the 
rumors to which it gave rise. 

According to the London Times correspondent, Mr. H. 
Wickham Steed, who based his account upon an anonymous 
informant “whose position and antecedents entitle his state- 
ments to careful examination,” the German Emperor had 
been deliberately courting the good-will of Franz Ferdinand 
by attentions to his wife for political purposes, w’hich found 
their expression in the “Pact of Konopischt.” Mr. Steed 
would have us believe that “the Kaiser opened to the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand a magnificent horizon, and spread 
out before him a grandiose plan which promised presently 
to place his sons, Maximilian and Ernest, at the head of 
two vast realms in Eastern and Central Europe.” Russia 
was to be provoked to a war for which Germany and Aus- 
tria were ready; France was to be reduced to impotence 
by a few vigorous strokes; and the abstention of England 
was considered certain. The result of the war was to be 
the transformation of Europe. The ancient kingdom of 
Poland, with Lithuania and the Ekraine, was to be re- 
constituted, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
This was to be the inheritance of Franz Ferdinand; after 

*1 Nikitech-Boulles, pp. 188-197. 
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his death it was to pass to his eldest son. For his younger 
son was reserved, under his father’s direction, a new realm 
comprismg Bohemia, Hungary, and tlie Jugoslav lands, 
includmg tSerbia, DaJmatia, and Salonica. Franz Ferdmand, 
according to this story, saw great thrones prepared for his 
sons, and Sophie Chotek saw herself the mother of Kmgs. 
Emperor William, on his part, was to give up to the new 
Polish state a part of Posen, and to indemnify himself by 
bringing into the German Empire a new state comprised of 
German Austria and Trieste and ruled by Franz Ferdi- 
nand’s nephew, the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph. Ger- 
many would thus acquire a coveted outlet upon the 
Adriatic, and would be enlarged by the addition of another 
state equal in importance to Bavaria. Between the en- 
larged German Empire, the reconstituted kingdom of Po- 
land, and the new Bohemian-Hungarian- Jugoslav realm, 
a close and perpetual military and economic alliance was to 
be formed This alliance would become the arbiter of 
Europe, and w'ould command the Balkans and the route to 
the East. 

Such, according to Mr. Wickham Steed, were the terms 
of the agreement. Knowledge of it, he thinks, came to the 
ears of the Austrian Imperial family, and herein lies the 
explanation of the shabby way in which hTanz Ferdinand 
and his wife were unceremoniously hurried to their graves 
after being murdered at Sarajevo. He darkly hints that 
the Austrian Court itself was guilty of complicity in the 
murder. He then goes on to exaggerate or distort in sensa- 
tional newspaper fashion a number of other circumstances 
calculated to leave the reader with the impression that the 
assassination of the Archduke wms brought about through 
the complicity of Austrian officials and that Serbia was in 
no way responsible. “General Potiorek, who was sitting in 
the archducal car, escaped injury. Neither he nor any other 
military or civil dignitaries were punished for their failure 
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to protect the visitors. General Potiorek remained Gov- 
ernor and presently commanded the Bosnian army through 
the first campaign against Serbia. After the defeat of his 
troops he was deprived of his command, was reported to 
have lost his reason, and was placed in a lunatic asylum. 

. . . When the Emperor FVancis Joseph visited Sarajevo 
in June, 1910, the number of police available exceeded a 
thousand; probably double that number of secret agents 
were employed; yet when the Heir to the Throne visited 
the city the police were warned off! No evidence proving 
the complicity of the Serbian Government in the plot to 
assassinate the Archduke has ever been adduced. ... It 
would certainly not be beyond the power of the Austro- 
Hungarian secret service agents to work up a plot at Bel- 
grade or at Sarajevo ... to ‘remove’ obnoxious person- 
ages or to provide a pretext for wai .” *- 

After describing at length the indignity of the funeral 
arrangements made for the murdered couple which “were 
hardly less astonishing than had been the circumstances of 
the assassination,” Mr. Steed adds as a further incriminat- 
ing circumstance the fact that it was at first announced that 
the German Emperor would attend the funeral, but “on the 
2nd of July it was announced in Berlin that owing to a 
shght indisposition, the German Emperor had abandoned 
his journey to Vienna. He nevertheless gave audiences as 
usual on that day.” He unplies that the German Emperor 
and the other sovereigns were instructed from Vienna not 
to attend the funeral and that this is a further indication 
that the .Archduke’s death was contrived by Austrian offi- 
cials because of his having plotted at Konopischt a partition 
of the Hapsburg lands to provide crowns for his sons. But 
as a matter of fact the failure of the Kaiser to attend the 
funeral was not due to any hint from the authorities in 
Vienna who wanted to deprive the Archduke and his wife 

<2 Steed, “The Pact of Konopischt,” pp 265 3 , see beiow, note 45 
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of due honors even after death. He abandoned his inten- 
tion of going to Vienna because a warning had come from 
the German consul at Sarajevo that the Serbs might make 
an attack on his life also, and because his Chancellor de- 
clined to assume the responsibility of allowing the Emperor 
to risk his life by going to Vienna. As we learn from 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s telegram to the German Ambassador 
at Vienna on July 2: 

As a result of warnings which have been received from 
Sarajevo, of which the first, in fact, dates back to April 
of this year, I liave been obliged to request His Majesty 
the Emperor to give up the visit to Vienna What confirmed 
me in the determination was the fact that the journey was 
not an act of national or political necessity, but one con- 
cerned with the voluntary announcement of friendly feel- 
ings beyond a point required by etiquette; that there is 
apparently a wide-sproad conspiracy at the bottom of the 
Sarajevo crime, and that assassinations are well known to 
exercise a suggestive influence on the criminal elements. 
On the strength of these considerations, I was unable to 
undertake the responsibility of exjiosing His Majesty un- 
necessarily in q foreign land. 

For public purposes, the giving up of the visit will be 
laid to the physical indisposition of His Majesty. His 
Majesty wishes, however, that the true reason be com- 
municated to His Majesty the Emperor Eranz Joseph 
personally.'*® 

Similarly all the other circumstances with which Mr. 
Steed and his followers have built up the theory of Aus- 
trian compheity are really to be explained quite simply 
and naturally on altogether different and less sensational 
grounds, as will be indicated below. There is not a shred 
of evidence that the Archduke was plotting at Konopischt, 
or that Austrian officials conspired for his assassination 

6 B; and the warning telegram from Sarajevo, KD , 6 A 
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Nevertheless Mr. Steed’s astounding theory received 
wide acceptance among Austria’s late enemies. Serbians 
naturally are glad to adopt it because it would remove all re- 
sponsibility for the crime from their country.*^ It has 
been widely circulated with some reservations or amplifi- 
cations by many over-suspicious French writers: by M. 
Raymond Recouly, a popular newspaper correspondent and 
magazine writer; by M. Alfred Dumaine, who was French 
Ambassador to Vienna, but who at the time appears to 
have known nothing of all this; by M. Chopm in his mono- 
graph on the Sarajevo murder; and even by such a sober 
historian as Professor Debidour.'*® 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, documents have re- 

** Mr. A V. Seferovitch, Jugoslav Consul-Genaral at Montreal, 
quotes Mr Su-ed at length to prove ‘’that the plot to murder the Arch- 
duke originated in Austria and served a twofold pur[)Ose, namely, the 
cliiiimation of the Archduke as heir presumptive and a pretext for the 
long-desired attack on Serbia by Austria,” see his article, “The blame for 
the Sarajevo murder plot” in New York Times Current llisiory, Dec, 
1925, p 385 

ts H Wickham Steed, “The Pact of Konopischt,” in Ntncleentk Cen- 
tury and AJler, Vol 79, pp 253-273 (Feb, 1916) Many months later 
Mr Steed is said to have admitted in jirivate conversation that he no 
longer believed in this fantastic story Neverthelchs he repeats it m 
abbreviated form m his interesting but unveracious work, Through Thirty 
Yearn, London, 1924, I, 396-403 where it will doubtless continue to 
deceive thousands of iinsojihiscated readers like Mr Seferovitch Among 
the French wriU'rs who, have swallowed and broadcasted with variations 
his theori’ are Jean Pozzi, “Les Roses de Konopi.'icht,” m Le Corrc'-pomiant, 
June 10, 1921, Recouly, Lis Heures Tragiqiies d' Avant-Guerre (Pans, 
1922), ])p 173-194, and also in La Revue de France, April 1, 1922, pp 598- 
610, Dumaine, La Demiire Ambassade de France rn Aulriche (Pans. 
1921), _p 126 IT, Debidour, Unlotre Diplomatique de I'Eurnpt (Pans, 
1918), Tl. 229, Jules Chopm (pseudonym of J E Pichon, a lecturer at the 
University of Prague who shares the ch.inicteristic Czech attitude of hos- 
tility towards the Hapstnirg'.) “La premeditation austro-hungroise,” m 
Mercure de France, Vol 115 (1916), pp 577-599 In hi.< much-quoted 
little book, Le Comjdot Dr Snro rvo (Pms 191S), p 82. Chopm sums 
up “II cst certain qiie rentreviie de Konopischt avail un tout autre 
but que cel ii d’echar.ger des polite-«se- et de inettre h nial le g bier des 
pares archiducaux Nous croyons done que son seul objet etait justement 
de trouver le pretexte d’une guerre qui manquait en 1914. et de 
nunutieusenient Roller la marche diplomatique et mihlaire <le toute 
cette entrepnse belliqueuse 
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cently been published which give precise and trustworthy 
accounts of what really took place at Konopischt and which 
will lead all serious students to consign Mr. Steed’s amazing 
theory to the limbo of propagandist war myths One of 
these documents is the official report sent to the German 
Foreign Office the day after the interview by Baron von 
freutler, the Minister in attendance upon William II.*^ 

This gives a good account of the conversations between 
William II and Franz Ferdinand. They first touched upon 
the Balkan situation, in view of an alarming telegram from 
Athens that the Greeks had called up their marine reserves 
and were rumored to be planning an attack on Turkey, 
Franz Ferdinand and his guest agreed to sound King Carol 
of Rumania, to see whether he would use his influence in 
favor of peace and the preseivation of the status quo as 
fixed by the Treaty of Bucharest Both expressed their dis- 
like of Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Franz Ferdinand gave vent 
to his suspicions of Italy’s mala fides in Albania and in 
general. The German Emperor tried to allay his suspicions, 
and hoped that when Franz Ferdinand should meet the 
King of Italy at the German routine maiunivers later in 
the year, there would be an opportunity for establishing 
more cordial personal relations between Victor Emmanuel 
and the Heir to the Hapsburg throne. 

The main topic of conversation at Konopischt, how- 
ever, hke that between William II and Francis Joseph at 

<8 Even Mr Seton-WatsoD, whom no one will accu.=e of being over 
lenient toward Austna, has at la.st ucknowledued (Sarajevo, ji 111): 
“Nothing which even remotely deserves the name of evidence has ever 
been adduced in proof [of the theoiy of official complicity on the part 
of Vienna and Budapest] and each of the many bu'-iucious detuiN is sus- 
ceptible of a simpler and less scnMitional cNplanation," similarly also 
pp 114, 287 

■*7 In Deutsche PolUik, May 14, 1920, GP, .\XXIX, 365 ff , tind re- 
printed bv Montgelas, The Case fw the Central Powers, pp 232-235 
Treutler’s accuracy as to the first point discu.sscd m the interview is con- 
firmed by the telegram sent by the Austrian Minister m Athena on Juno 
12 , pnnted in Conrad, III, 660 L 
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Vienna three months previously/® dealt with internal Aus- 
trian politics— Tisza’s treatment of the Rumanians in 
Transylvania and its dangerous effect on public feeling in 
the Kingdom of Rumania. Franz Ferdinand assailed the 
medieval and anachronistic Magyar oligarchy, with Tisza 
at its head, which dominated Hungary and was trying to 
dominate Austria as well. “Already Vienna begins to trem- 
ble when Tisza starts for the city; everyone lies flat on his 
stomach when Tisza steps out at Vienna.’’ Emperor Wil- 
liam, on the other hand, urged that Tisza was such a power- 
ful and unu.sual man that he “ought not to be thrown 
overboard, but be kept under a firm hand, and then used 
for his valuable qualities.” The Archduke complained that 
“it wa.3 precisely Tisza who was to blame, if the interests 
of the Triple Alliance were badly looked after, since it was 
Tisza who, in contradiction with his own promises at 
Schdnbrunn, had been maltreating the Rumanians m Hun- 
gary. The Archduke finally begged His Alajesty whether 
he would not instruct Tschirschky [the German Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna] to remind Tisza at every opportunity that 
he should not lose sight of the necessity of winning over 
the Rumanians through moderation in the treatment of 
their brothers who were living in Hungary. His Majesty 
promised that he would instruct Tschirschky continually to 
repeat to Tisza, ‘Sir! Remember the Rumanians!’ The 
Archduke greatly approved of this.” Treutler gathered the 
impression from the Archduke’s secretary that Franz Ferdi- 
nand felt that the Kaiser and the Berlin Foreign Ofifice were 
too inclined to look at conditions in Austria-Hungary 
through Hungarian spectacles, owing to the fact that for 
decades the Dual Monarchy had been represented at Berlm 
by a Hungarian Ambassador. Franz Ferdinand in fact told 
William II confidentially that it was planned to replace 
Szogyeny, a Hungarian, by Prince Hohenlohe, an Austrian. 

<*GP, XXXIX, 333 ff, 3SS£F , Montgelas, pp 229-231. 
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At the close of the conversation Franz Ferdinand expressed 
the opinion that Russia was not to be feared; her internal 
difficulties were too great to allow her to follow an aggres- 
sive foreign policy. 

Treutler’s report, showing that the main topic of con 
versation at Konopiseht was Tisza’s Rumanian policy, is 
further corroborated from the Austrian side. The day after 
the German Emperor left Konopiseht, Berchtold was sum- 
moned thither, and upon his return to Vienna gave the 
German Ambassador a resume of the conversations which 
Tschirschky reported as follows: 

After His Majesty the Kaiser left, Count Berchtold was 
invited to Konopiseht by Archduke Franz Ferdinand This 
Minister told me today that the Archduke expressed him- 
self as greatly gratified at the Kaiser’s visit. He had talked 
over in detail all possible questions with the Kaiser and 
was able to find that they were in complete agreement in 
their views. 

The Archduke also told Count Berchtold what he had 
said to the Kaiser in regard to Count Tisza’s policy, espe- 
cially the policy toward the non-Magyar nationalities. 
“Toward the Rumanians,” the Archduke had remarked, 
"Count Tisza used fine words, but his deeds did not corre- 
spond to his words.” It was one of the Hunganan Premier’s 
cardinal mistakes that he had not given more parliamentary 
seats to the Rumanians in Transylvania. 

Count Berchtold told me that he had attempted often 
and emphatically to influence Count Tisza to make greater 
concessions to the Rumanians But his efforts had been in 
vain. Count Tisza maintained that he had already con- 
ceded as much as possible to the Rumanians 

For my part I will also use every opportunity, as I have 
been doing hitherto, in accordance with the Kaiser’s direc- 
tions, to point out to the Hungarian Premier the neeessity 
of winning over the Rumanians 

■<» Tschirschky to Bethmann, June 17, 1914, KD, 4 On this report 
the Kaiser made the marginal note. "He [Tiasa] must not by his internal 
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In view of these precise contemporary documents, one 
may therefore confidently relegate to the realm of legend all 
the fantastic tales of Mr. Wickham Steed and the French 
writers, that William II and Franz Ferdinand were plan- 
ning a rearrangement of the map of Europe, or plotting a 
European war which was to be provoked by the Archduke’s 
maneuvers near the Serbian frontier at Sarajevo. The 
Magyar oppression of the Transylvanian Rumanians, and 
the consequent indignation that was being stirred up among 
King Carol’s subjects, involving as it did the danger that 
Rumania might cease to be loyal to her secret treaties with 
the Triple Alliance Powers, was a sufficiently serious ques- 
tion, aside from the roses and personal friendship, to ac- 
count for the meeting at Konopischt. In this connection 
it IS significant that the Rumanian question, and its 
relation to Germany and Austrian policy, fills a large 
place in the documents recently published by Conrad von 
Hotzendorf and by the German Government.®® 

polity, which through the Rumauidn question has an influence on the 
external polity oj the Tuple Alliance, jeopardize the latter” 

For further references to the Konojusicht meeting and the possible 
subjects discussed there see the report of the Russian Ambassador m 
Vienna to Sazonov (printed in Die Knegsichuldfrage, III, 169, June, 
1925), alleging that Franz Ferdinand had discussed tlie Austrian naval 
program with Admiral Tirpitz in view of the danger that Russia would 
open the Straits Question Tirpitz’s brief memorandum on the visit, 
written immediately upon his return to Berlin (ibid. III, 561 f. Sept 
1925), is mainly a description of the society and landscape gardenmg at 
Konopischt with which he was greatly impressed, “aside from the 
Kaiser’s talk with the Archduke, politics were hardly touched upon at 
all," the Kaiser had mentioned to Franz Ferdinand the po-'sibility of 
sending the German fleet into the Mediterranean in case of war, “because 
It had been deduced from the naval manoeuvres that m view of the 
submarines, etc , we could not do much in the North Sea ” For the Triple 
Alliance Naial Convention of June 23, 1913, fixing the conditions of 
naval cooperation in the Mediterranean, see Pribram, I, 282 ff Conrad. 
Ill, 36 f , reports a conversation with Francis Joseph on July 5, 1914 in 
which the Emperor said, “I instructed Franz Ferdmand to request from 
the German Emperor at Konopischt information as to whether m 
the future also we could reckon unconditionally upon Germany The 
German Emperor had evaded the question and given no answer ” 

00 Conrad. Ill, passim, GfP., XXXIII-XXXIX, pamim 
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The uncertainty as to Rumania’s loyalty and the conse- 
quent advisability of a definite shift in the Balkan policy of 
the Triple Alliance is also, as we shall see, the mam theme, 
of a long memoir for preserving peace in the Balkans, which 
Tisza drew up in the spring of 1914, and which was being 
worked over in the Austrian Foreign Office at the moment 
Franz Ferdiimnd was assassinated. 

The fact that the German Emperor was accompanied 
at Konopischt by Admiral von Tirpitz has caused some 
remark, and helped to spread the legend that great things 
weie being plotted there But Tirpitz’s presence at 
Konopischt is probably sufficiently explained, as Jagow 
later asserted,'’* by the Aichduke’s inferest in the upbuild- 
ing and reorganization of the Austrian navy, which he had 
so much at heart. Possibly it is also to be explained by the 
fact thac the Kaiser was unquestionably greatly worried, 
as was the German Foreign Office, at the rumors of a naval 
agreement between Rus.sia and England uhicli was actually 
under discussion just at this time France and Russia had 
supplemented the Mihtary Convention of the Dual Alli- 
ance by an analogous Naval Convention in the spring of 
1912. In November of the same year, France had secured 
from Sir Edward Grey a written promise that the French 
and British naval and military experts should continue to 
consult together m anticipation of a possible war. The 
British and French navies had bi*en rearranged in such a 
way that the French increased their forces in the Mediter- 


ranean to protect British as well as French interests m that 
area, and the British on their part concentrated their fleet 


in the North Sea to protect the noith coast of France from 
attack by Germany. Finally, in the spring of 1914, Poin- 
care, Izvolski and Sazonov were eagerly trying to arrange 

SI Jagow, Vrsachen, p ISl, n 2 "That Spcrpt.arv of State Tirpitr 
accompanied the Kaiser at Konopischt was due to tlie e^prcs^ wish 01 
the Archduke who wialied to hear the Grand Admirurs views conoenuiw 
«ie construction of t>pes of ships” 
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tor a naval agreement between England and Russia which 
would consolidate the naval forces of the Entente against 
Germany. Naturally the Kaiser would be anxious to 
consult with Franz Ferdmand and his own Grand 
Admiral as to the significance of these negotiations, and 
as to the means of averting, if possible, what looked like 
naval “encirclement.” 

Perhaps after all, however, the most important result 
of the meeting at Konopischt was the effect that it had on 
the Kaiser’s psychology. On his impetuous and emotional 
nature the murder made aU the more vivid impression in- 
asmuch as it had struck down a friend at whose home he 
had been visitmg so intimately only a few days previously. 
The pistol shots at Sarajevo followed so closely upon the 
roses at Konopischt that they intensified all the more the 
horror with which he regarded all tyrannicide Whereas 
heretofore he had been restraining Austria from rash action 
against Serbia, now he instantly envisaged Serbia as a den 
of murderers, and unwisely allowed Count Berchtold com- 
plete freedom to take any steps against Serbia which should 
be deemed advisable at Vienna. 

THE TRIP TO SARAJEVO 

The Arcliduke’s fatal trip to Bosnia and Sarajevo in 
June, 1914. was decided upon many months beforehand. 
On September IG, 1913, during the Austrian army maneu- 
vers m Bohemia he spoke to Conrad of it. On September 
29 Conrad discussed it in Vienna with General Potiorek, 
Governor of Bosnia, who said it was the Archduke’s inten- 
tion to visit Bosnia as Heir to tlie Throne, to attend the 
maneuvers of the XVth and XVIth Army Corps, and to 
take advantage of the occasion to bring his wife with him.®* 

S 2 Conrad, HI, 445 Vr’hcthor the ongmal suggestion for the trip came 
from the Archduke himself, as is usuall> assumed, or whether it was due 
to the request of Oeneral Potiorek, Goiernor of Bosnia, as T think more 
probable, is not clear Cuniud su>s (III, 702) "On whose initiative the 
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This conversation indicates the three-fold purpose of the 
visit and explains the somewhat unusual details in connec- 
tion with it. 

From the political pon»t of view it was highly desirable 
that a member of the imperial family should show himself 
in the recently annexed provinces. Among the impression- 
able simple peasant populations of Europe, who before the 
War had a deep-rooted respect for royalty and a traditional 
feeling of loyalty to a personal ruler, nothing was better 
calculated to stimulate and strengthen this feeling of per- 
sonal loyalty than such official visits of princes. They 
flattered local pride. The simple peasant liked the pag- 
eantry of princes. He liked to see his ruler and find in 
him a flesh and blood human being like himself, who walks 
and rides about and eats three good meals a day. Merely 
to see him or hear him speak was to renew the human bond 
of common understanding and interests So throughout 
history, from Henri Quatre and Frederick the Great in the 
past to the Prince of Wales in the present, it has been a 
common practice for popular princes and rulers to make 
royal progresses, which lend to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween ruler and ruled. With this in view Emperor Francis 
Joseph had visited Bosnia in 1910 It was with this same 
idea that Baron Musulin in 1913 had urged that Franz 
Ferdinand should make himself better known in Croatia, 
and that members of the Hapsburg family should make 

decision for tlie Heir’s tnp originated, and «ho fixed the measures for 
it, I do not know But that an impiiial ptince atiouM finally again visit 
Bosnia, tike Crown Prmcc Rudolf in earlier days, seemed to me only 
natural and in the interests of the dynasty, especially so if it was the 
Heir to the Throne himself who should undertake this trip ” Nikitsch- 
Boiilles (pp 209-216), who accompanied the Archduke’s wife, indicates that 
the Archduke made the trip rather against ins will because of his dislike 
of the beat, md implies tiiat it was undertaken to please General Potiorek 
and the military officers. 

On the political importance of having princes present their traits 
familiarly 1o peasants, see the shrewd observations of Mr. HAL. 
Fisher, The liepubltcan Tradilton in Europe, Bost'in, 1911, pp 322-324 
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longer visits there, in order to counteract among the loyal 
peasantry the propaganda of Jugoslav agitators.®^ Possibly 
his suggestion may have had something to do with the 
Archduke’s decision to visit Bosnia and Herzegovina. Such 
a visit would strengthen the Roman Cathohc and other 
loyal elements and tend to offset Jugoslav revolutionary 
propaganda and the Serb agitation for “Greater Serbia.” 
This was the political aspect of his trip, and it partly ex- 
plains why he did not wish to be protected by heavy guards 
of soldiers and secret police, but preferred to ride about 
freely in an open automobile. In 1909, when he had 
travelled through Hungary to visit King Carol, he had been 
highly indignant at the way the civilian authorities had 
shut off the railway stations with cordons of police and kept 
at a distance the crowds of peasantry who had come to wave 
their hats and handkerchiefs to the Archducal couple.*® 

The main object of the trip, however, was that the Arch- 
duke might attend the maneuvers of the XV th and XVIth 
Army Corps, which were regularly stationed in Bosnia. As 
Inspector-in-Chief of the Army he had in recent years regu- 
larly represented the Emperor at such maneuvers. The 
Bosnian maneuvers of 1914 are commonly represented by 
Austrophobe writers as “planned as a kind of rehearsal for 
military operations against Serbia.’’ ** Mr. Jovanovitch, 
the Serbian Minister in Vienna, says: “The plan was to 
hold the, maneuvers in the district between Sarajevo and 
the Rornanija and Han Pise.sak fto the east of Sarajevo] — 
thus just against the Serbian frontier With maneuvers 
so planned the ‘enemy’ was naturally Serbia. . . . ’The 
maneuvers were to be held in Bosnia on the Drin just 
opposite to Serbia.” •’’’ There is no truth in these assertions. 
•All the provisions for a campaign against Serbia w’ere taken 

Mii'iiilin, pp 206-210 lui Nikitsch-Boulles, p 130 

■iB Setoii- Watson, Sarajevo, p 115 

•ir Letter of Jcivan Jo\anovitch in Nrues iricner Tagcblatt, No 177, 
June 28, 1924 
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care of in an altogether different way, namely by Baron 
Conrad’s “Mobilization B’’[alkan] plan. This included not 
merely the two Corps regularly stationed in Bosnia, but the 
use of nve more Corps from the rest of Austria-Hungary 
comprising altogether about half the total army ; it con- 
templated of course a direct offensive against the Drin, 
which forms the boundary between Bosnia and Serbia. 
This plan had been worked out in all its details by Conrad 
and his General Staff, and, like the General Staff mobiliza- 
tion plans of all countries, was always in readiness. But 
the Bosnian maneuvers which the Archduke was to inspect 
«S»mprised merely two Army Corps and were merely part 
the routine training to which parts of the army were 
J^ularly subjected. They had no connection with any con- 

t te war preparations, but simply had as their mam object 
I practicing of considerable forces moving in a relatively 
tfijfficult and varied terrain Nor were they to be held in 
Romanija east of Sarajevo “on the Drin just opposite 
Serbia,’’ as M. Jovanovitch states. On the contrary they 
were held some 30 kilometers to the southwest of Sarajevo 
ffi the Tarcm district. They did not in the slightest con- 
template a theoretical attack on Serbia to the eastward, but 
looked in exactly the opposite direction — the tlieoretical 
protection of Sarajevo against an attack coming from the 
west from the direction of the Adriatic. The “Blue” de- 
fending army had a position southwest of Sarajevo and was 
to prevent the “Red” attacking force, advancing from the 
side of Mostar and the west, from capturing the Ivan 
Pass which guards the road W'hich runs up from the Adri- 
atic to Sarajevo.®® It was in order to become acquainted 
with this region at the opposite side of Bosnia, as far away 
from Serbia as possible, that the Archduke travelled to 

Conrad, I, 361-423, TV, 112-124 For Iho disposition of the Au»- 
tnari forces, gee below, at the end of ch vii 

'>»For the details of the maneuvers see the New Frew Presse Nos 
17901-2, June 27, 28, 1914 



Neusatz 
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Sarajevo by way of Fiume and the Adriatic and then came 
up the railway via Metkovic and Mostar. His wife, how- 
ever, had t.j come alone all the way by rail from Vienna, via 
Budapest, and only met him at Ilidze near Sarajevo.®® 

So far as the Bosnian maneuvers can be said to have 
had any practical immediate objective in view at all, they 
were designed to acquaint the officers, not with the terrain 
for a war with Serbia, but rather with that for a campaign 
for the protection of Albania or for the defense of Bosnia 
against troops landing on the Adriatic Coast.®' 

As ttie Archduke’s trip was primarily a military tour of 
inspection, the details of it were worked out by his 
Militarkanzlei in conjunction with Baron Conrad and Gen- 
eral Potiorek. M. Biiinski, who as Joint Finance Minister 
had charge of the civil administration of Bosnia, was not 
consulted. After the assassination recriminations took place 
between him and General Potiorek as to the responsibility 
for the tragedy.”® M. Bilinski insists in his memoirs ®® that 
he was in no way responsible, since he and his officials had 
been systematically disregarded in regard to the preparations 
for the Archduke’s journey. He even says he did not know 
“the program of the Archduke’s trip to Bosnia’’ until he 
read it in the Neite F reie Presse about eleven o’clock on the 
fatal Sunday morning, before taking his carriage to go to 

Conrad, III, 700-702, IV, 13, Nikitsch-Boullep, pp 209-214 

91 As, for instance, by the Italians, whom the Archduke particularly 
distrusted and whose King he had refu<itd to visit, though a retuni visit 
Dy a member of the Hapsburg family to Ihi King of Italy was long over- 
due, as we know from Conrad, III. 502 f 026 In 1908 the German, and 
presumably therefore the Austrian, authorities were informed that the 
Italian Military Attach^ in Belgrade had worked out for the Serbian 
General Staff a plan of campaign for the realization of a “Greater Serbia” 
and had given them a plan of operation^ bv which Italy should aid the 
Serbs; GP, XXVI, 18 This was in line with the Racconigi agreement 
a year later. 

92 Bilinski to Potiorek, July 3. Gooss, p 46 f Potiorek to Bilinski, 
July 6; Conrad, IV, 64-67 

M L^on Bilmski, Wspomnienia i Dokumenly [Reminiscences and Doo- 
wnenls], 2 vols , Warsaw, 1924-25, I, 273-277 
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church. He had a painful shock, he says, when he then 
learned for the first time that the program of the Arch- 
duke’s trip contained, contrary to the Emperor’s original 
permission for a military tour, a solemn entry into Sara- 
jevo.*^ Bilinski’s denial of any prior knowledge of the 
Archduke’s intended entry into Sarajevo can hardly be true, 
because the Neue Freie Presse does not contain on June 28 
any “program of the Archduke’s trip to Bosnia” ; it merely 
gives an account of the day’s maneuvers there. Moreover, 
three weeks earlier, on June 4, it had already printed an 
outline of the Archduke’s trip, including the proposed visit 
to Sarajevo, which he can hardly have failed to see. Fur- 
thermore, on June 24 there was printed a detailed private 
program of the trip for the information of officials.** Bilm- 
ski admits that a cojiy of this had been brought to him by 
one of his assistants.*® 

The point that Bilinski was not consulted has been 
made much of by writers who try to explain the responsi- 
bility for the crime by emphasizing the “bevy of assassins” 
lying in w'ait for the Archduke, the “criminal neghgence” 
of the Austrian police, the arrogance of Potiorek, and head- 
strong obstinacy of Franz Ferdinand in ignoring the Joint 
Finance Minister."' In thus trying to put the blame on the 
Austrian authorities they obscure the true conspiracy which 
was developed at Belgrade. One of the main reasons which 
they cite for putting the preparations into the hands of 
Potiorek instead of Bilinski was said to be the Archduke’s 
desire to eliminate Court officials who might have placed 
obstacles in the way of having the Duchess Sophie gp to 


Bilinski, I, 276 

Margntti, p 146, rf Seton-Watson, p 107, note 2 
fiftBilmski, I, 274 f 

Scton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 106-117: Wickham Steed, in Tke 
Nineteenth Ceritury anti After^ hXXlX, 253-273, Recouly, Les Heures 
Tragtq^iea, pp 180-182, Chopin, Lc Complot de Sarajevo, pp 89-100; 
Margutti, pp 1456, 396 f 
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Sarajevo. However this may be, the Emperor appears to 
have made no objection to her participation in the trip when 
the matter was laid before him by the Archduke on June A.®** 

The Archduke appears finally to have undertaken the 
trip more from a sense of duty than from the desire, as 
usually stated, to have an opportunity to have his wife 
received with royal honors by his side. As already noted 
tliey travelled to Sarajevo by different routes. In the last 
weeks he had some doubts about going at all, because of his 
health and the heat. He discussed the point with the 
Emperor, who said, “Do as you wish.” His private secre- 
tary has noted several remarks which indicate that Franz 
lerdinand was the reverse of enthusiastic about the trip. 
On June 23 the special railway carnage regularly reserved 
for him had a hot-box, so that he and his wife had to travel 
in an ordinary first class compartment after leaving their 
three children at Chlumetz Franz Ferdinand remarked 
sarcastically, “Well, the journey is beginning in a right 
promising fashion!”®® A little later, when told that the 
train by which he and his wife intended to leave Sara- 
jevo on June 29 would have to start at 5 A. M. instead of 
6 A. M. as origuially planned, he exclaimed, “Tell Colonel 
Bardolff that if he continues daily to make the Bosnian trip 
still more disgustmg with new difficulties and unpleasant- 
nesses he can hold the maneuvers alone, and I will not go 
down there at all.” The secretary adds that the idea “that 

88 Conrad, III, 700 Bilinski had an audience with the Emperor on 
this same day {Ncue Fretc Presse, No 17878, June 4, p 2) and had 
plenty of opportunity to raise objections to the Archdukc'.s projiot-cd trip, 
but there is, no indication that he did so It was a/ter the. traitedy that 
he and his officials emphasize how worried they had been and how much 
they had dihapproved of the plans Mr Seton-Watson, to be sure (.Snra- 
jevo, p 106) quotes a second-hand statement by A Mousset to the effect 
that Biliruski did instruct Sarajevo to sound the local authorities, who 
declined to take respon-sibility , but Mouaset, thoujrh he paases for an 
authority on Serbian history, is strongly Austrophobe and not an altogether 
rehable writer 

88« Conrad, III, 700 


88 Nikitsch-BouUes, p 210 
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the Archduke himself wanted the trip to Bosnia in order 
to provide a triumphal journey is a pure invention.” 

However, in spite of these annoyances, and the fact that 
the electricity gave out in the train in which he rode from 
Vienna to Trieste, the rest of the journey passed off excel- 
lently and the Archduke was in the best of humor. He was 
greeted with enthusiasm at the railway stations on the way 
from the Adriatic to Sarajevo, and joined his wife on the 
afternoon of June 25 at the pleasant little resort of Ilidze, 
a dozen miles from Sarajevo, where they were to stay. The 
maneuvers passed off very satisfactorily in spite of heavy 
ram, and the Archduke complimented General Potiorek on 
the Spirit and training of the troops 

On Friday afternoon, June 26, after returnmg from the 
first day’s maneuveis, Franz Ferdinand and his wife 
motored in to Sarajevo to do some shopping in the bazaars. 
The Mayor of tlie town had already issued a proclamation 
expressing the loyalty of the population to Francis Joseph 
and their pleasure that he had sent his Heir to visit Bosnia; 
he urged the people to decorate the stores and houses with 
flags and flowers, and this was done; everj'where his picture 
was in the windows. 

On this afternoon Franz Ferdinand was in uniform and 
was continually recognized and acclaimed with loyal shouts 
of “Zivio ” The crowd was so dense that the officers ac- 
companying him had some difficulty in making way for him 
from one shop to another.''- Had there been really a “bevy 
of assassins” waiting to do aw’ay with him, here was ample 
opportunity. But the visit passed off without any incident, 
and the Archducal pair returned to Ihdze, much pleased 
with the town and the way they had been received. 

On Sunday morning the Archduke telegraphed to his 

ro Nikitsch-Boulles, p 211 Conrad, IV, 13-15 

12 Nikitsch-Boulk's, p 213, Conrad, IV, 14 f; Jevtitch, Sam]emk\ 
Atentat 
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children at Chlumetz that everything was going well with 
“Papi” and “Mami," and that they were looking forward to 
seeing them again on Tuesday. These were the last words 
he ever wrote.''® 

13 Nikitsch-Boulles, p. 216 



CHAPTER IT 

THE ASSASSINATION PLOT 

The immediate occasion of the World War was the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo. Had it not 
occurred, there would have been neither an Austro-Serbian 
War, nor a World War, in the summer of 1914. In spite of 
the increasing tension between the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, it i.= probable that European diplomacy 
would have succeeded for months, perhaps for years, in 
averting a conflict which all statesmen foresaw as unspeak- 
ably terrible, and for which the Franco-Russian forces 
planned to be better prepared in 1917 than m 1914. The 
murder of the Archduke ignited material which would not 
otherwise have taken fire as it did, or perhaps not at all. 
It is, therefore, of importance to trace the origins of the 
plot to which he fell a victim and to determine the respon- 
sibility for the deed which was to have such awful and 
world-racking consequences. 

What are the true details of the Sarajevo plot? ^Tiat 
were the motives of the assassins? Who were their insti- 
gators or accomplices? These are dark and diflBcult ques- 
tions which have remained more mysterious and baffling 
than most of the problems relating to the immediate causes 
of the War. Serious historians have devoted relatively little 
attention to them. Fantastic rumors and persistent mis- 
statements, born of hatred and war propaganda, have passed 
current for a longer time on this subject than on any other 
aspect of those tragic days which set Europe aflame. There 
are many reasons for this. Historians have been mainly 

53 
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occupied with the question of the relative responsibility of 
the Great Powers. Information from Serbian sources was 
not only very meager, but such as there was consisted of 
contradictory assertions. Another reason was the fact that 
the official Austrian version of the plot, which laid the blame 
largely on the Serbian agitation for a “Greater Serbia,” 
and especially on the subversive activities of the Serbian 
patriotic association known as the “Narodna Odbrana,” 
was set forth in Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia, and in the 
dossier offered to the Powers, containing the results of Aus- 
tria’s Sarajevo investigation and justifying the ultimatum. ^ 
But this Austrian version never inspired much confidence 
— to put it mildly — among most people in the Entente or 
neutral countries. The investigation at Sarajevo had neces- 
sarily been very hurried and had been carried on in strict 
secrecy. The dossier seemed to read like a hasty patch- 
work; appended to it are a couple of “sui>plcmcnts after 
the close of the printing.” As the dossier did not reach the 
Powers until after they had begun seriously to suspect that 
Austria was bent on war against Serbia in any event, the 
statesmen of Europe were alnady so entirely absorbed with 
apprehension of a general European war that they had no 
time, in their hot, sleepless days and nights, to give any 
serious attention to what they suspected might be fabri- 
cated accusations." There was fresh m everyone’s mind 

1 Austnan Red Book oi 19H, Nop 7-9, 19 

2 The dossier, in German, was dippatcln-d bv mail or mopfienjirr to 
twenty-two Austrian diplomatic roprnpcntativps abroad on ,lulv 2,'5, R R , 
II, 48) As there had been no time to Iranslute it into French, as was 
usually done with Austro-Hungarian curaniunications to the Powers, it 
was sent in the original German It w'as deliiercd to Hicnvenu-Martin 
in Pans on July 27 (FYB, 75), but onij thi firvl part of it was printed 
in the French Yellow Book It was not oUered to Sir Fklwurd Grey m 
London until July 29, and not printed at all m the English Blur Book 
It IS doubtful whether Sir Kdwaid c\en read it at the time, rf Grey 
to Bunsen, July 29 (B D , 282) “'The Austnan Ambassador told me today 
he had ready a long memorandum, which he proposed to leave and which 
he said gave an account of the conduct of Serbia toward Austria, and 
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the memory of the disgraceful Agram and Friedjung trials, 
m which Austrian officials had been detected in using forged 
documents in their efforts to incriminate Serb sympathizers. 
Was it not very probable that the dossier of 1914 was 
equally dishonest? People prejudiced against the Central 
Powers, therefore, were inclined to consign Berchtold’s 
dossier to oblivion or incredulous ridicule, and to accept 
instead the Serbian Government’s explicit denial of the 
Austrian charges and its sweeping assertion that it was in 
no way guilty of any complicity 

Later on, in November, 1914, the assassins and other 
suspects were brought to a formal trial at Sarajevo. A 
stenographic report of the essential part of it, translated 
into German from the Croatian original, was published in 
Berlin in 1918.^ It is a fascinating human document, full 

an explanation of how neecssar>’ the Austtnan action was I said I did 
not wish to discuss the merits of the question between Austria and 
Serbia ” To Sazouov in St Petersburg the dossier was apparently never 
shown at all, and is not printed in the Russian Orange Book On July 
24, when informed of the ultim.iium. S.i 2 ono\ told the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor th.it he “was really not curious at all to see the dossier, the fact is, 
jou w.int war and ha\e> burned your bridges” But on July 29, “Sazo- 
nov bigge'd again urgently for the transmission oi the dossier, which 
bad tieen promised to the Powe-rs, tnit had not yet been produced One 
would like to see it before the war with Serbia should ha\e begun If war 
once broke out, it would be too late to examine the dossier," Szapary to 
Berchlold, July 24, 29, A K 13 , II, 19, III, 16 

The author of the dossier, Dr Wiesner, has recently given an inter- 
esting account of the way it was compiled and the reasons for the oelay 
m presenting it to the Powers, "Die uuwidcrlegt gcbliebene Begrundung 
fur das Ultimatum Ocsterreichs an Serbion vom Juli, 1914,'’ in Dw Knegs- 
kchuldfrngt', 492-503, June, 1927 He has receutlv summed up the respon- 
siljilitv' of iSerhi.i in an aituli’, "Die Sehuld der seibi^chen Rcgierung am 
Mord v'on Sarajev'o”, ifnd , VI, 307-395, April, 1928 

s Professor Pharos, Der Prozess geyen die Altcnlater von Sarajevo 
nach dim amlhchcn Slenogram der Gerichtsvcrhandlung aktenmassig 
dargestcUl , finlcilung von JostJ Kohler Berlin, 1918, pp 165 “Pharos” 
IS said to be a pseudonym The fact that he was evidently personally 
jiresent at the tri.il, giving a personal description of each defendant and 
showing a strong bias against Freo-Masonry, suggests that the pseudonym 
covers the identity of Father Puntigain, the Archdvike’s Jesuit Con- 
fessor Ph.iros doo.s not attempt in his Gorman transfation to reproduce 
oil the evidence from the lesser defendants and the witnesses; he gives 
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of pathos and humor. It seems to indicate that the trial 
was full and fair. In contrast to the preliminary judicial 
investigation in July preceding, it was less strictly secret; 
in addition to the twenty-two defendants, more than a 
hundred witnesses, several soldiers and the judicial officials 
themselves, a small select “public” was admitted into the 
crowded, stuffy little court room. Several times the Judge 
had to suspend the session for five minutes to open the 
windows for fresh air. Twice he had to instruct feeble- 
voiced persons, “Speak louder! Because this is a public 
proceedmg, and the rest, as well as I, want to hear what you 
say.” * The report of the trial also throws much valuable 
light on the dark preparations withm Serbia which cul- 
minated in the assassination. Yet few persons outside 
Germany appear ever to have given it any serious attention. 
This IS partly because, at the time of its publication in 
1918, Germany was cut off from communication with much 
of the world ; and it is partly because war hatred and moral 
blindness condemned it in advance as another German 

only the part of the record concerning the leading prisoners A con- 
densed summary of the whole trial, mcludmg some portions omitted by 
Pharos, was published anonymously at Berne m 1917 Serajevo; La Con- 
spiration Serbs conlre la Monarchic Auslro-Hongroue, pp 62-lSO Mr 
Seton-Watson gives no proof of hia assertion (.Sarajc-ro, p 295) that 
these versions are "very incomplete and unreliable,” and that they 
“were published by the Austro-Hungarian Gov emnient ” A carbon copy 
of the onginal stenographic report is said (according to the Vienna paper, 
Der Tag, No 84, April 7, 1925) to have come into the hands of the 
editor of the Sarajevo newspaper, Vetchenijc Posta (Evening Post), 
and to have been placed by him at the disposal of the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment It IS significant that the Jugoslav authontics have been unable 
to extract from it anything for their own exculpation, or to publish a 
single word of evidence beyond what is contained m the two volumes 
just mentioned Brief extracts, to be sure, were publislicd by Mr P. 
Shjepchevitch (Nova Evropa, June, 1925) and repnnted in translation 
by Mr Seton-Watson in The Slavonic Review, IV, 645-656, March, 1926 
There are significant (but unindicated) omissions in these extracts Their 
aim IS to conceal references to Serbia and to emphasize the idea that 
the murderers did not receive external prompting from Serbia, but 
were crude Bosman fanatics, attempting to bring about Jugodav unity. 

4 Pharos, pp. 120, 144, and photographs of court, defendants, exhibits, 
etc. 
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"falsification” or "piece of propaganda.” Even so dis- 
tinguished a historian as Sir Charles Oman thought “the 
whole evidence is falsified. . . . The record of the trial has 
been so much tampered with that no confidence can be 
placed in any word of it.” * Yet the fact is, as we shall see 
below, that Austria’s charges against Serbia in 1914, con- 
firmed by the evidence at the trial, are really an understate- 
ment, rather than an overstatement, of Serbia’s responsi- 
bility. So, for nearly a decade, the truth about the Sarajevo 
plot remained mysterious and unknown. The Austrian 
evidence was neglected, discredited, or ridiculed. Serbian 
writers, on the other hand, were careful to publish nothing 
in conflict with the attitude of injured innocence which their 
Government had assumed in 1914. 

RECENT REVELATIONS 

Within the last five years, however, there have come 
numerous Serb revelations, whose authors appear to be 
moved by various motives, simply to tell the truth and 
see that justice shall replace mjustice, to play party poli- 
tics, or, strangely enough, to claim the doubtful honor of 
being among those who planned the murder of the Arch- 
duke, which ultimately resulted in the establishment of the 
glorious Jugoslav Kingdom. 

The first of these revelations to attract attention beyond 
the frontiers of Serbia ® came from the pen of a well-known 
professor of history at Belgrade, Stanoje Stanojevitch.^ He 

® C Oman, The Outbreak of the War of 1914-i9^S, London, 1919, p 9. 

* Among well-informed Serbians themselves it has long been an open 
secret that higher Serbian officials than those charged in the Austrian 
ultimatum shared in the preparation of the plot to murder Frans Ferdi- 
nand, see below the discussion of the “Black Hand" and the Salonica 
Trial of 1917 

T S Stanojevitch, Ubiatvo Austrxskog Preslolonasledmka Ferdimtrula 
[The Murder of the Austrian Heir to the Throne Ferdinand], Belgrade, 
1923, German trans. by H Wendet, Die Ermordung des Erzhertogs Fran* 
Ferdinand, Frankfurt, 1923; summansed in English by M Edith Durham, 
The Serajevo Crime, pp 06-117. Stanojevitch’s statements, though not 
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gives no references to his authorities, but, according to his 
preface, gathered much of his information at first hand 
from surviving Serbian conspirators with whom he was 
personally acquainted In seeking to minimize the respon- 
sibility of the Narodna Odbrana (National Defense), and 
thus to discredit the Austrian version of the plot, he throws 
the blame on the leader of a less well-known secret Serbian 
revolutionary society, Ujedxnjenje ili Srnrt (Union or 
Death), commonly known as the “Black Hand ” This was 
composed of a powerful clique of military officers who had 
plotted and carried out the murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga in 1903, and had since then played a sinister 
role in Serbian domestic pohtics and foreign relations. Its 
organizer, and its leader and moving spirit in 1914, was no 
less a person than the Chief of the Intelligence Department 
[including spy service] of the Serbian General Staff, Col. 
Dragutin Dimitrijevitch. Of this remarkable arch-plotter, 
who was put to death by the Pashitch Party in 1917, but 
who has become a hero in the eyes of a large part of the 
Serbian people. Professor Stanojevitch gives the following 
edifying picture. 

Gifted, cultured, personally brave, honest; full of ambi- 
tion, energy, and willingness to work, and a convincing 
talker, Dragutin Dimitrijcvitcb had an extraordinary in- 
fluence on those about him, especially on his companions 
and the younger officers, who were altogether inferior to 
him m feeling and character Ho had the qualities which 
fascinate men [m Serbia] His reasoning was always 
thorough and convincing; he understood how to make the 
worst deeds appear trifles, and the most dangerous schemes 
innocent and harmless At the same time, he was in every 
respect a splendid organizer; he always kept everything 
in his own hands, and even his most intimate friends knew 

free from inaccuracies, are in large part supported by the pro-Serb 
German writer, H Wcndel, Die Hababurger und die Sudslawenjrage, 
Belgrade-Leipzig, 1924 
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only what was on foot at the moment. But Dragutin 
Dimitrijcvitch was also extraordinarily conceited and quite 
affected Being very ambitious, he loved secret activity. 
He loved also that men should know that he was engaged 
in this secret activity, and kept everything in his own 
hands. Doubts about what was po.ssiblc or impossible, or 
about the reciprocal relation of power and responsibility, 
never troubled him He had no clear conception of political 
life and its limitations He saw only the goal immediately 
before his eyes, and went straight at it, without hesitation 
and regardless of consequences He loved danger, adven- 
ture, secret tiy stings, and mysterious doings . 

Restless and adventuresome, he was always planning 
conspiracies and assassinations In 1903 ho had been one 
of tlio chief organizers of the plot against King Alexander. 
In 1911 he .sent someone to murder the Austrian Emperor or 
Heir to the Throne In February, 1914, m concert with 
a sectei Bulgarian revolutionary committee, he agreed upon 
the murder of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria In 1914 he 
took over and organized the [Sarajevo] plot against the 
Austrian Heir to the Throne [Franz I’erdinand] In 1916 
he sent someone from Corfu to murder King Constantine 
of Greece And m the same year he was apparently seek- 
ing to have dealings with the enemy, and organized a plot 
against the then heir to the Serbian throne, Prince Alex- 
ander For this reason he was condemned to death and 
shot at Salonica m June, 1917 ® 

Stanojevitch goes on to describe m detail how this 
Serbian General Staff officer helped organize the plot in 

8 stanojevitch (German ed ), pp 50-51 This is the orthodox Pashitch 
version of the Salonica affair There is some reason to believe, however, 
that this alleged plot against Prince Alexander was in part a mere pre- 
text, tiumped up as a convenient means of getting rid of a powerful polit- 
ical opponent Another reason for closing his mouth forever may very 
probably have been the fear on the part of the Pashitch Party that he 
might reveal to the world the truth about his own part in the murder- 
plot which gave rise to the World War, and thus reveal the Serbian Gov- 
ernment’s own guilty knowledge of that plot On the Salonica Trial, 
see below, notes 32, 33 
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Belgrade and provide the Bosnian youths with the bombs 
and Browning revolvers actually used at Sarajevo. He 
gives a naive motive for Dimitrijevitch’s crime: when 
Dimitrijevitch heard, in addition to other rumors, that the 
Austrian Archduke was coming to hold manoeuvres in 
Bosnia, “ne was thoroughly convinced that Austria-Hun- 
gary intended to carry out an attack upon Serbia,” and, 
"after long consideration, came to the conclusion that the 
attack on Serbia and war itself could only be prevented by 
killing Franz Ferdinand.” ® 

Some months after Stanojevitch made these admissions, 
which went far beyond the Austrian charges of 1914, a 
Jugoslav journalist, Borivoje Jevtitch, came forward with 
an interesting pamphlet.^® It explains the rise ol the new 
terrorist movement, with its fanatical “cult of assassina- 
tion,” which developed among the Bosnian youth in the 
decade before the War. It minimizes the influence of 
Serbia, and throws light mainly on the execution of the 
plot in Sarajevo, rather than on its preparation in Belgrade. 
Jevtitch had been one of the witnesses at the trial of the 
murderers in 1914 At that time he admitted frankly that 
he was a contributor to such Sarajevo newspapers as 
Srpska Rijetch (The Serbian Word) and Narod (Nation), 
and also that he was a member of the Srpska Omladina 
(Serbian Youth), an association devoted to fostering Serb 
nationalism in Bosnia. He even admitted having corre- 
sponded intermittently with the principal assassins, but 
stoutly denied that he knew anything of the plot to murder 
the Archduke, and managed to appear innocent. Such was 


* Stanojevitch, 55 

10 Jevtitch, Sarajevski AterUal, Sarajevo, 1924, some of his con- 
clusions are summarized by Albert Mousset, “L’Attentat de Saraj’evo,” 
in Revue d’Histovre Diplomatique, XXXI, 44-68, 1925, in the Pans 
Figaro, May 23, 1924, and m the New York Times, June 22, 1924, E, p 
5 The first seven chapters are published in German translation m KSF, 
III, 657-686, Oct . 1925 
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his testimony in 1914.^^ But in 1924, when his life was no 
longer in jeopardy at the hands of the Austrian police, and 
when his hopes for Jugoslav unity had been realized as a 
result of the assassination and the World War, he declared 
that he knew all about the plot. He even gives a vivid 
description of how he spent Saturday night, the eve of the 
crime, in company with Princip, who fired the fatal shots 
next morning He claims that there were no fewer than 
ten ambuscades for the Archduke; that, if Franz Ferdmand 
had escaped Princip’s bullet as he did Chabrmovitch’s 
bomb, so many others were prepared to slay him that he 
could scarcely have left Sarajevo ahve. 

The most sensational revelation, important because 
made by a distinguished Serbian official who was Minister 
of Education in the Pashitch Cabinet in July, 1914, is that 
of M Ljuba Jovanovitch. To celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the World War, there was published 
in the summer of 1924, under the editorship of a Russian, 
a book of short articles by leading Serbians under the title, 
“The Blood of Slavdom.” The opening article, “After 
Vidov Dan, 1914,” is by M. Jovanovitch. In it he sud- 
denly lets the cat out of the bag m the most extraordinary 
fashion. The very thing that M. Pashitch and the Serbian 
Government had been concealing for years, he admits m 
the most matter-of-fact way 

Ilia Conspiration Serbe, p 133, Mousset, p 59 f 
12 Krv Slovenstva, Belgrade. 1924 Mr Jovanovitch’s article is of 
such importance that it has several times been reprinted in English transla- 
tion, m the Journal of the Institute of International Affairs for March, 
1925; in the National Review for April, 1925, and in The Living Age, 
May 9, 1925 English attention was first called to it by the Balkan 
traveller and specialist, M Edith Durham, m an address before the 
Bntish Institute of International Affairs in Dec, 1924, and in an article, 
“Fresh Light on the Crime of Serajevo,” in the Contemporary Review, 
1-11, Jan, 1925, which is reprinted in The Living Age, March 7, 1925, pp. 
532-539 She discusses it at length in her recent volume, The Serajevo 
Crime, pp 127-147 “Vidov Dan” (St Vitus’ Day), June 28, was the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Kossovo in 1389 A D and a national Serb 
festival It was also the day of the Archduke’s assassination 
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At the outbreak of the World War I was Minister of 
Education in M Nikola Pashitch's Cabinet I have re- 
cently written down some of my recollections and some 
notes on the events of those days For the present occasion 
I have chosen from them a few extracts, because the time 
is not yet come for everything to be disclosed. 

I do not remember whether it was at the end of May 
or the beginning of June, when one day M. Pashitch said 
to us (he conferred on these matters more particularly with 
Stojan Protitch, who was then Minister of the Interior; 
but this much he said to the rest of us) that certain persons 
[nefci] were making ready to go to Sara3evo to murder 
Franz Ferdinand who was to go there to be solemnly re- 
ceived on St. Vitus’ Day As they told me afterwards, 
this plot was hatched by a group of secretly organized 
persons and by patriotic Bosno-Herzcgovinian students in 
Belgrade M Pashitch and the rest of u.« said, and Stojan 
agreed, tnat he should issue instructions to the frontier 
authorities on the Drum to prevent the crossing over of 
the youths who had already set out fiom Belgrade for that 
purpose But the frontier “autlioritie.s” themselves belonged 
to the organization, and did not carry out Stujan’s instruc- 
tions, but reported to him (as he aftciwaids told us; that 
the instructions had reached them too late, because the 
youths had already crossed over'® 

From this it appears that members of the Serbian Cab- 
inet knew of the plot a month or so before the murder took 
place, but took no effective measures to prevent it. The 
Serbian Government was thus criminally negligent, to say 
the least. Not having nipped in the bud the plot prepared 

isjCrv Slovenstva, p 9f In an explanatory letter in the Novt 
Zivot (New Life) and the Bplprade 1‘olUika of March 28, 1925, Jovano- 
1 itch makes it clear that by this phrase he meant the ‘ Black Hand” 
[upon the news of the Austrian annexation iiroclamation In 1908] “private 
initiative founded the association Narodna Odbrana, and other elements, 
which were irreconcilably dissatisfied with the activity of official Ser- 
bia, later founded, under the name Ujcdtnjcnjc ih Srnrt [‘Union or 
Death,’ commonly known as the ‘Black Hand’] that ‘group of secretly 
organized persons’ which I mentioned m my article ” 
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in their capital by one of their own General Staff officers, 
and not having prevented the youths from crossing over 
into Bosnia, either because Protitch did not give his instruc- 
tions in time, or more probably, because “the frontier 
'authorities’ themselves belonged to the organization’’ of 
the “Black Hand,” the Serbian Government should at once 
have notified the Austrian authorities, giving the names of 
the criminals and all other details which might have led 
to their arrest before their execution of the plot. But M. 
Pashitch and his Cabinet did nothing of the kind. Further- 
more, after the crime had been committed, they should have 
made a searching inquiry into the incriminated secret 
organizations m Serbia, and arrested all the accomplices 
who had helped hstth or carry out the plot. Instead, as 
we shall see, they .nought to conceal every trace of it, and 
denied all knowledge of it, in the hope that Austria would 
be unable to discover their complicity No wonder that 
M Jovanovitch, with his guilty conscience, was “over- 
whelmed with grave anxiety,” when he heard the fatal 
news at his country house on Sunday afternoon, June 28 
It was not regret for the crime, but fear of its consequences, 
which filled him with “terrible thoughts”; 

About 5PM an official from the Press Bureau rang 
me up on the telephone and told me what had happened 
that morning at Sarajevo, Although I knew what was being 
prepared there, yet, as I held the receiver, I felt as though 
someone had dealt me an unexpected blow; and a little 
later, when the first news was confirmed from other quar- 
ters, I began to be overwhelmed w'lth grave anxiety 

I did not doubt for a moment that Austria-Hungary 
would make this the occasion for a war on Serbia I saw 
that the position of our Government and our country in 
regard to the other Powers would now' become very difficult, 
in every way worse than after May 29, 1903 [N S. June 11, 
the date of King Alexander’s assassination], or than at the 
time of our later conflicts with Vienna and Budapest. I 
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was afraid that all the European Courts would feel them- 
selves the targets of Princip’s bullets, and would turn away 
from us, with the approval of the monarchist and con- 
servative elements in their countries And even if it did 
not come to that, who would dare to defend us? I knew 
that neither France, nor, still less, Russia, was in a position 
to match herself with Germany and her ally on the Danube, 
because their preparations were not to be complete until 
1917. This especially filled me with anxiety and fear. 

The most terrible thoughts crowded in upon me. This 
began at 5 P M on the Sunday of Vidov Dan, and con- 
tinuca day and night, except during a few fitful moments of 
sleep, until Tuesday forenoon. Then there came to see me 
a young friend. Major N (in the Ministry of Educa- 

tion). He was uneasy, but not in despair as I was. I 
poured out to him my apprehensions without restraint or 
reflection. He at once said to me, in the tone usual to him 
on such occasions, that is to say, pleasantly and quietly, 
but with real inspiration: “My dear Minister, I think it 
IS quite unnecessary to despair Let Austria-Hungary 
attack us! It must come to that sooner or later The 
present is a very inconvenient moment for us for settling 
the account. But it is not now in our power to choose the 
moment. And if Austria chooses it, — well, so let it be> It 
may possibly end badly for us, but who knows? It may 
also be otherwise!”^'* 

These words of Major N , which suggest that the 

Serbian military circles did not take so gloomy a view, but 
felt sure, or speedily received assurances, of Russian pro- 
tection, “quite pulled me together,” M. Jovanovitch con- 
tinues; “Happily, from the St. Petersburg Press — and so 
far as it was concerned we could assume in advance that 
it represented the Government view — we received the first 
favorable reports; it began to take up our defense against 
the Austro-Hungarian accusations. Russia would not deny 
us nor withdraw her hand from us. After Russia would 

Krv Slovenslva, p 11. 
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T!ome her friends. And so it was.” M. Jovanovitch there- 
fore braced himself to the idea of an attack on Serbia and 
a European War. He noted as favorable circumstances the 
anti-Serb “pogroms” in Bosnia and the violence of the 
Austrian Press, which would turn European opinion against 
Austria. His colleagues, however, believed that war could 
be avoided. In the expectation “that Vienna would be 
unsuccessful in establishing any connection between official 
Serbia and the deed on the Miljacka” [the river flowing 
through Sarajevo near which the Archduke was murdered] , 
it was decided to conceal everything, to pose as unconcerned 
and innocent, to make a demonstration of sorrow, and to 
try to get off as cheaply as possible in giving satisfaction 
to the country who«e royal couple had been murdered: 

M. Pashitch therefore hoped that we should somehow 
pull ourselves through this crisis, and he made efforts, in 
which all the rest of us supported him, to preserve as far as 
possible the relations which we had so far established, in 
order that Serbia might get off as cheaply as possible with 
the unhappy task of giving satisfaction to Austria-Hungary, 
and that she might recover as quickly as possible from the 
blows which in such an affair were bound in any case to 
fall upon her. 

As IS well known, the Government did not fail to do 
all it could to show their friends and the rest of the world 
how far removed we were from the Sarajevo conspirators 
Thus, on the very same evening upon which it was known 
what Princip had done, Stojan gave orders that the Belgrade 
police should forbid all music, singing, and merry-making 
in public places; everything was suspended, and something 
like official mourning began. M Pashitch expressed to the 
Vienna Government our regret at the loss which a great 
neighboring Power had suffered and his execration at the 
deed itself. At the Requiem m the Catholic Church of the 
Legation on June 20 [July 3], on the day when the funeral 
of the murdered Heir to the Throne and his wife took place 
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in Vienna, the Government was represented by several 
Ministers I, too, was among them I wished to show that 
even I, who more than any of the others might have been 
thought to have approved of Pnncip’s deed,^® was on the 
contrary entirely in agreement with what our Cabinet were 
doing Nevertheless, this occasion and the short stay in 
the church were unpleasant to me. I felt myself among 
enemies, who did not desire peace with us.i® 

What a study in the psychology of the guilty conscience ! 
Knowing of the plot a month beforehand, doing nothing 
effective to forestall it, terrified at first that Serbia will be 
isolated and attacked, then hopeful that the truth could be 
concealed, the Minister of Education goes to church in 
pretended mourning for the murdered victim for the sake 
of the good impression it will make. No wonder he felt 
“unpleasant”! 

Many more interesting details of these tragic days M. 
Ljuba Jovanovitch gives m his recent revelations, but they 
are too long to reprint here So far as the present writer 
is able to judge them in the light of other evidence, the 
Minister’s account is substantially accurate and trustworthy 
— in fact remarkably so, when compared with the memoirs 
of other politicians w'ritten ten years after the events To 
persons not blmded by prejudice or propaganda, it will not 
come as such a total surprise that the serious historian can 
no longer maintain the theory that the war-guiIt was all 
on the side of Austria, and that Serbia was an innocent 
victim. But among many Serbians and champions of 
Serbia, M. Jovanovitch’s revelations have roused rmxed 
feelings of surprise and sorrow, indignation and incredulity 
M Mousset, who passes for a leading French authority on 
Serbia, still writes in 1925 “Without doubt certain diplo 

M Jovanovitch was one of the founders and active members of 
the Narodna Odbrana, and, in a paragraph which we have omitted, telU 
of his personal acquaintance with Princip at Belgrade 
Ktv Slovenstva p 15 
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matic archives [he does not name them] have been opened. 
They have made it possible to wash the Belgrade Govern- 
ment of the charge of complicity which Austria, without 
herself giving it much credence, brought against it.” 

A more thorough English scholar and prolific writer on 
the Balkans, and long a stout champion of the Jugoslavs, 
Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, has been much disturbed at M. 
Jovanovitch’s revelations, but cannot bring himself to 
accept them as trustworthy and literally true. In 1925 he 
declared: “The whole article [of Jovanovitch] is written 
in a careless, naive and reminiscent vein, and its author 
seems to be blissfully unaware how damning are his admis- 
sions if they are to be taken literally. . . . There thus rests 
upon Belgrade the onus of proving, either that the informa- 
tion at its disposal was much more vague than Ljuba 
Jovanovitch would have us believe, or that it conveyed an 
adequate warning of the danger in some way of which no 
record has yet reached us. The matter can hardly rest 
here. Public opinion in Europe and America is more inter- 
ested than ever in the problem of responsibility for the 
Great War, and is entitled to demand a full and detailed 
explanation from Ljuba Jovanovitch and from his chief, M. 
Pashitch.” A little later Mr Seton-Watson went in 
person to Serbia to demand this explanation — to make M. 
Jovanovitch eat his words on the spot or explain them away 


11 “L’Attentat de Sarajevo," in Revue d’llistmre Diplomatique, XXXI, 
p 44 M Alfred Mousset is the author of De Royaume des Serbs, 
Croates, el Slovenes, Pans, 1921 (Bossard) 

Foreign Ajjairs (NY), III, 507-9, April, 1925, c/ also Mr Seton- 
Watson’s recent volume, Sarajevo (London, 1926), pp 153-159 In articles 
in the London Times of Feb 16, 1925, the Post of April 7, the Zagreb 
Obzor of April 12 and May 13, and the Belgrade Polilika of April 13, 
Mr Seton-Watson admitted the seriousncs.s of Ljuba Jo\ anovitch’s state- 
ments for Serbia’s good name, but still refused to believe they were to 
be taken literally at their face value, see the quotations and comments 
by A von Wegerer, “Der unglaubigc Seton-Watson,” in KISF, III, 287- 
292, May, 1925, and ‘‘Der Anla&s zura Weltkrieg,” ibid, 394-395, June, 
1925 
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in some fashion if possible, or failing in that to force the 
Serbian Government to clear its reputation by making a 
clean breast of all it knew about the plot in 1914. But he 
appears to have succeeded in neither the one effort nor the 
other, judging by a justly impatient open letter which was 
published in the Zagreb Obzor (Observer) of May 13, 1925; 

It la now more than two months since I requested the 
Belgrade Government to clear up those statements which 
Mr. Ljuba Jovanovitch made some time ago in the pamphlet, 
Krv Slovenstva, concerning the Sarajevo murder. But I 
have never yet received any answer. . . . 

A few weeks ago, to be sure, Ljuba Jovanovitch pub- 
lished some articles on responsibility for the war, but m 
them he evades the main issue and accuses me of an in- 
correct reproduction of his former statements [Mr Seton- 
Watson therefore put the two concrete questions, “Does 
Ljuba Jovanovitch stand by his statement, that at the end 
of May or the beginning of June . . one day M Paskitch 
said . that certain persons were making ready to go to 
Sarajevo to murder Franz Ferdinand^" And, second, “Does 
he actually mean it, when he says, in describing how he 
received the telephone news of the murder at Sarajevo, 
although I knew what was being prepared there?”] 

I can understand very well Mr Ljuba Jovanovitch’s 
hesitation in giving a downright answer If he denies it, 
one must wonder how a responsible statesman could write 
in so frivolous a fashion And if he admits it, then his col- 
league and Minister-President at the time, Mr Pashitch, 
is placed under the unpleasant duty of speaking out clearly 
and frankly, and setting forth the facts in their true light 

To this strong and clear letter of Mr. Seton-Watson’s, 
M. Pashitch and the Serbian Government made no answer! 
The Belgrade Press, however, announced that the Jugoslav 
Government had decided to publish a new Blue Book on 
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the origins of the War. Mr. Seton- Watson then wrote a 
second letter to the London Times, begging its readers to 
suspend judgment until these documents could appear. 
But, as he has to admit in his recent volume, 

Eight months have passed, and nothing more has been 
heard of the Blue Book; and it seems probable that the an- 
nouncement was merely tactical, intended to appease the 
critics until the whole agitation should die down Unfor- 
tunately the Jugoslav Government, instead of demonstrating 
its innocence by a detailed statement of the facts, shrouded 
itself in mystery 20 

M. Ljuba Jovanovitch’s revelations attracted at first 
little attention in Serbia, where well-informed persons 
apparently saw in them nothing really new. Neither M. 
Pashitch nor anyone else thought of taking him to task 
for them. He was elected President of the Serbian 
Skupshtina, President of the Election Committee, and Pres- 
ident of the Legislative Committee. But when it was 
learned how great attention was being given to them m 
England and America, where people began to wake up to 
the extent of Serbia’s responsibility for the War, some 
Serbian newspapers began to attack M. Jovanovitch as a 
liar and a traitor. In self-defense, he wrote a series of long 
articles m the magazine Nom Zivot (New Life) setting 
forth and justifying his part in Serbian history for more 
than thirty years, from the time he first came to Belgrade 
m 1881 as an emigre from Herzegovina.*^ “I have made no 
revelations,” he said, “the way people are now trying to 
make out. I only wrote what was essentially already known 
to everyone m 1914.” ** This may have been true enough 
as regards Serbia, which was well acquainted with the do- 
20 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 156 

21 c/ the Belgrade Pohuka, March 22, 29; Apnl 6, 12, 17, 1925; and 
KSF, III, 211-220, 270-287, Apnl, May, 1925 

22 Interview m the Pohtika, Apnl 17, 1925, KSF, III, 395, June, 1925. 
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ings of the “Black Hand” and its powerful leader, Dimitrije- 
vitch, but it was not true of the Entente countries which 
had been taught to believe in Serbia’s innocence. 

But Mr. Seton-Watson, in spite of the stony silence ot 
M. Pashitch and the Government, the non-appearance of 
any new Blm Book, and M. Jovanovitch’s explanatory 
articles, still cannot bring himself to believe in the truth of 
M. Jovanovitch’s revelations which we have quoted above. 
He devotes an appendix of several pages to them, conclud- 
■ing that “Mr Jovanovitch, for reasons of his own, has 
misrepresented the true facts, and his former colleagues, 
for reasons of their own, have refrained from giving him the 
lie publicly.” His line of argument is that Jovanovitch 
“is one of those politicians who like to exaggerate their 
own importance” ; that in the struggle for increased political 
influence “he was making a bid for the support of the 
Bosnian youth by showing that the Belgrade Government 
had sympathized with the revolutionary movement,” and 
“probably hoped to strengthen his own position in the 
Radical Partv, as against those whose outlook is more nar- 
rowly identified with the old Serbian Kingdom”; that he 
feels on the defensive on account of the part he took in 
the Salonica Trial; and that M. Pashitch has made no pub- 
lic denial, because “he has always shown an astonishing 
indifference to public opinion, especially to foreign public 
opinion.” 

The question of M. Jovanovitch’s veracity, however, 
roused a storm of passionate discussion in the Serbian Press, 
where it is mixed up with questions of party politics and 
leadership. Some Serbian leaders demanded that M. 
Pashitch speak out and deny the truth of M. Jovanovitch’s 
revelations. On February 26, 1926, M. Jovan Jovanovitch, 

2S Sarajevo, pp 156-159 These hypotheses have been subjected to 
severe criticism by A von Wegerer m KSF, IV, 767-785, Oct, 1926 See 
also above, note 18 
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of the Peasant Party and former Serbian Minister in 
Vienna, at a meeting of the Budget Commission of the 
Skupshtina, called attention to the injury done to Serbia’s 
reputation m Entente countries by the fact that Ljuba 
Jovanovitch’s revelations were being widely circulated and 
received no official contradiction. He therefore earnestly 
begged M. Pashitch, in the interests of Serbia’s good name, 
to speak out, lest otherwise Serbia should suffer eventually 
in the matter of foreign credits and Reparation Payments 

Others, like Professor Jelenitch, formerly private secre- 
tary of Crown Prince Alexander, bitterly denounced Ljuba 
Jovanovitch as a traitor to Serbia and his revelations as 
“a lie, a most perfidious, Levantine he ” He went on with 
a fantastic development of Mr Wickham Steed's legend 
that the assassination was the work of Austro-Hungarian 
authorities. His assertion that the deed was prepared in 
Berlin, developed at Konopischt, and “earned out through 
the cooperation of the Vienna and Budapest Camarilla with 
the ‘Black Hand’ in Belgrade” is so naive and preposterous 
that it hardly needs comment. The notion that it was 
developed at Konopischt is tantamount to saying that 
Franz Ferdinand plotted his own assassination. M Jele- 
nitch appealed to Pashitch and the other surviving members 
of his Cabinet of 1914 to denounce Ljuba Jovanovitch.-® 

It IS interesting to observe that Professor Jelenitch has 
not the slightest doubt that the “Black Hand” had an 
important part in the assassination plot, though he denies 
that M Pashitch knew of it But his insinuation that the 
“Black Hand” had cooperated with the hated Vienna 
authorities in the assassination instantly brought forth an 

24(7/ KSF, IV, 260 ff, 343 fif 

25 0/ the Belgrade Pohhka, March 26, 1926, and KSF, IV, 345, 
400-403 On Mr Wickham Steed’s legend, see above, pp 32-43, “The 
Konopischt Meeting Legend and Fact ” It is naturally a favorite theme 
with Serbian writers and was again set forth in 1926 by Dr Leo Pfeffer, 
of Sarajevo, and by others (c/ KSF. IV, 661, 722) 
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indignant denial from two surviving “Black Hand” mem- 
bers, Milan G. Milanovitch and C. A Popovitch. They 
declared that they would be glad to see Jelenitch’s alleged 
proofs of his assertions; "then we also shall produce all 
that wp know about the Sarajevo murder, on the basis of 
facts at our disposal. The attack upon our dead com- 
panions whose patriotism has hitherto never been chal- 
lenged in circles of earnest and impartial men releases us, 
in our opinion, for the future, from all considerations by 
which we have hitherto been bound.” 

This press campaign rose to such a pitch that finally, at 
a committee meeting of the Radical Club on April 25, 1926, 
M Pashitch spoke out against Ljuba Jovanovitch and tried 
to drive his former friend and colleague out of the party. 
According to the report of this speech in his party news- 
paper, he said. 

Foreign correspondents had asked him whether he had 
known that the Austrian Hen to the Throne would be mur- 
dered. He repudiated the idea He had begged M Jo- 
vanovitch to contradict it, because it was not true that he 
[M Pashitch] had said this in a Cabinet Meeting . M 
Pashitch had waited for M Jovanovitcli’s denial. M Jo- 
vanovitch had delayed to make one, and had not made 
one M Pashitch repeated and m.aintained that he had 
not said what M Jovanovitcli ascribed to him [in the 
pamphlet Krv Slovenstva] He also asked his ministerial 
colleagues "Friends, have I perhaps not forgotten that I 
said that?” They all confirmed the fact that he had 
really not 

It has not been contradicted, and now this question is 
alive I must contradict it Why M Ljuba Jovanovitch 
said it, I do not know But he said what was not true . 

I have given evidence that I can keep still, but if Ljuba 
Jovanovitch wants to act independently, let him separate 

^^Pohttka, March 31, 1926, KSF, TV, 406 For a summary of many 
other articles, see ibid, 403-408 
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himself from us and work independently. That is a mistake 

of M. Jovanovitch’s which cannot be pardoned.®^ 

In reply to this attack, M. Ljuba Jovanovitch declared 
that he had never said in his pamphlet that M. Pashitch 
had given certain information in regard to the preparation 
of the assassination at a Cabinet Meeting. It was in a pri- 
vate conversation. To substantiate the truth of what he 
had written, he offered to bring forward documents and 
proofs, but demanded that the Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs assume the responsibility for his domg so. 
Thereupon these two responsible Ministers, MM. Uzuno- 
vitch and Nintitch, refused his offer, apparently in fear 
lest he might reveaJ more unpalatable secrets concerning 
the Serbian Government of 1914 and the origin of the 
World War.*“ 

Many Serb newspapers at once proclaimed that at last 
M. Pashitch had spoken out and denied the truth of the 
charges, but on examining his carefully phrased statement it 
appeared that he denied a charge which had not been made. 
He denied that he had given the information about the 
assassins in a Cabinet Meeting, which M Jovanovitch had 
never asserted.*® As will be pointed out below, and as M. 
Jovanovitch had indicated in one of his articles in 1925, 
the truth of his assertion that M. Pashitch knew of the plot 
beforehand is indicated, among other things, by the fact 
that an order was actually given to stop the assassins from 
crossing over from Belgrade into Bosnia, but the order was 
not carried out because the Serbian frontier guards belonged 
to the “Black Hand” organization and did not obey the 
order. This is confirmed by the diary and papers of the 

27 Belgrade Politika, April 26, 19^, KSF, IV, 408-9 

28 Belgrade Pohlika, April 26, 1926, Obzor, April 27, 1926, c/. KSF, 
rV, 408-413, 780-783; and the New York Times, April 30, 1926 

28 See Jovauovitch’a own words, quoted above at note 12 
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frontier guard, Todorovitch, which the Austrians captured 
during the War. 

One may conclude, therefore, that there is no good 
reason to doubt the accuracy of M. Ljuba Jovanovitch’s 
revelations of 1924. Mr. Seton-Watson’s argument, that 
they were written m a "careless, naive, reminiscent vein,” 
is really an argument in favor of their genuineness. M. 
Jovanovitch evidently made no effort to elaborate them 
carefully as a political pamphlet to gain adherents or to 
show his own personal importance. As he explained in 1925, 
he had promised in the spring of 1924 to M. Ksjunjin, a 
Russian j'ournalist and emigre, that he would write an arti- 
cle for a pamphlet on the tenth anniversary of the outbreak 
of the World War. Occupied with other matters, he did 
not write the article at once. Some months later, being 
asked for it and not wishing to disappoint M Ksjunjin, he 
took some material from a manuscript of recollections and 
notes which he had already written down ““ The fact that 
the MM. Uzunovitch and Nintitch intervened to prevent 
M. Jovanovitch from bringing forward his proofs, and that 
the “Black Hand” survivors also threatened to make revela- 
tions, seems to indicate that there are things which the 
Serbian Government still prefers to conceal Until M. 
Jovanovitch’s revelations are definitely proved to be untrue, 
impartial historians will conclude that M. Pashitch and 
members of the Serbian Government had a guilty knowl- 
edge of a murder plot, but concealed it, in oblivion of the 
fact that “murder will out.” 

Another series of revelations, said to be contained in 
some 2,000 documents which were seized by the Austrians 
in Belgrade during the War, relates to the propagandist 
and revolutionary activities of the Serbian nationalist or- 
ganizations known as the Narodna Odbrana and the “Black 
Hand.” Many of these documents were found in the houses 

aopobhka, March 25, 1925, KSF, III, 213, IV, 768 
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of M. Pashitch and Milo Pavlovitch, a leading member of 
the Narodna Odbrana. They contain lists of “serviceable 
people,” Bosnian editors, students and spies, and the 
amounts of money with which they were subsidized from 
Belgrade.*^ 

Much new information concerning the “Black Hand” 
has also recently been brought to bght by a careful exam- 
ination of the official record of the famous Salonica Trial 
of 1917.®^ This thick volume, published officially in 
Salonica in 1918, was later withdrawn from circulation and 
suppressed so far as possible, apparently because it con- 
tained so much material damaging to the reputation of the 
Serbian Government of 1914. It is now almost impossible 
to get a copy. Bit it has been studied by students of 
Serbian affairs and the causes of the War, and is found to 
contain a great deal of information about the activities of 
the “Black Hand” before 1914, and about those of its mem- 
bers who participated in the plot to assassinate the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand 

31 C/ M Edith Durham, m Current History, XXV, 661 f , Feb, 1927 

32 Tajna Prcvratna Organisacxja Isvestaj sa prclrcsa u vojnom sudu 
zu offiztre u Solunu, po bclcskama vodjenim na samom pretresu Solun 
Stampanja “Vehka Srbija,” 1918 (A Seciet Revolutionary Organization 
Report of the Trial at the Court Martial of Officers at Salonica, from 
Notes Taken at the Trial Itself Salonica Press “Great Serbia," 1918, 
pp 638) Mr Seton-Watson {Sarajevo, p 295) incorrectly translates the 
title of this “strange book" as a secret “pre-war," instead of a secret 
“revolutionary,” organization 

83 Cl M Bogitthev itch’s numerous articles “Bemerkungen zum 
Saloniki Prozess, 1917," in KSF, II, 112-113, “Weitere Emzelheiten uber 
das Attentat von Sarajevo,” in KSF, III, 15-21, 437-444, Jan and July, 

1925, “Nouvplles depositions concemant I’attentat de Sarajevpi,” m 
KSF, IV, 21-28, 87-95, Jan -Feb, 1926, “La Souete ‘Union ou Mort’ dite 
la ‘Mam Noire,’” in the French periodical Evolution, No 7, 16-30, July 
15, 1926, and in German and English trans in KSF, IV, 664-689, Sept , 

1926, M Bogitchev itch has now collected much of this material and other 
new information on the “Black Hand” and Salonica Trial in his recent 
volume, Le Proces de Salonique, jmn, 1917 (Pans, 1927) See also M 
Edith Durham, The Sarajevo Crime, London, 1925, pp 44-74, 158-201 , 
“The Serajevo Murder Plot,” in Current History, XXV, 656-^2, Feb, 

1927, 8 B Fay, “The Black Hand Plot that led to the World War,” in 
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On the basis of this material, we may now outline briefly 
the mam threads of the assassmation plot, and the three 
factors which largely contributed to it: the Narodna 
Odbrana, the “Black Hand,” and the revolutionary move- 
ment ii. Bosnia. 


THE NARODNA ODBRANA 

In the ’sixties and ’seventies of the nineteenth century 
many Serbian revolutionaries gathered m Switzerland and 
came under the influence of Russians hke Bakunin, Kropot- 
kin, and Herzen. They adopted a revolutionary program 
which was to be brought about by anarchist deeds of vio- 
lence and terrorism. They were responsible for the Zajecar 
revolt against King Milan in Serbia m 1883. Their ten. 
dency toward revolution by violence and assassination has 
continued to exert an influence over a certain group of 
Serbs ever since. But not all the young Serbians studying 
in Switzerland adopted these views completely. Among the 
latter was M. Nikola Pash itch He believed m the gradual 
building up of the moral and material forces of Serbia as a 
means for the eventual liberation and union of all Serbs 

Current Hwtory, XXIII, 196-207, Nov, 1925, and Dr Wiesner m KSF, 
VI, 362-395, April, 1928 

Some information on the "Black Hand” may also be found in the 
following Cam€Qi& Report of the Intenuitxonoi Commission to InQUire 
into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars Washington, 1914, 
pp 109ff , D R Lazarevitch, Die Schxmrze Hand Lausanne, 1917, 
Seton-Watson, “Serbia’s Choice,” in The New Europe, Aug 22, 1918' 
Sarajevo, pp 143, 1,58, 295, Pharos, pp I4f, 81f , Stanojpvitch pp 49^ 
56, Vendel, pp 48-62; A von Wegerer, "Der Aniass zum Weltkrieg,” 
iii KS1<', in, 353-405, June, 1925, ^‘Neue Ausschnitte zum Attentat von 
Sarajewo,” in KSF, IV, 400-414, June, 1926, L Mandl, “Em dustere 
Gedenktag, in the Vienna Neves 8 Vhr-Blalt, Nos 2906-2909, June 27- 
July 1, 1924, N Nenadovitch “Les secrets de la camarilla de Belgrade,” 
in La Fiderahon Balkamque, Dec 1, 1924, the articles by M Vladimirov 
N Mennet, and V Nikohteh, ibid. May 31, 1925, and by N Obarov’ 
ibid, July 15, 1925; and the statements of Colonel Bojin Simitch printed 
by Victor Serge in the Pans Periodical, Clarle, No 74, May, 1925 The 
^atements made at the Salonica Trial and by "Black Hand” members 
nowever, are often contradictoiy and inspired with animus against 
M Poshitch, and must therefore be used with great caution 
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m a powerful state, after the manner in which Italy had 
accomplished her unification in the generation immediately 
preceding. Serbia should be “the Piedmont of the Balkans.” 
With this aim in view, M Pashitch founded in Serbia in 
1881 the Radical Party, which under his venerable leader- 
ship long preserved its original name, though in character 
it IS today the very opposite of radical. 

The program of the Radical Party, as stated in the first 
issue of its organ, Samouprava, on January 8, 1881, was: 
“The people’s welfare and freedom at home, and the coun- 
try’s independence and unification with the other parts of 
Serbdom abroad.” A special section was devoted to the 
importance of organizing and training the Serbian army; 
but until the time should come for the army to fulfil these 
tasks, the program provided, under the heading “Foreign 
Policy,” that “there must be organized in the field of in- 
tellectual development, a way of helping the divided and 
unliberated parts of Serbdom, as well as of keeping alive 
the sense of our national unity in the Serb provmces which, 
being far away, are exposed to the influence of foreign ele- 
ments.” In other words, discontent must be kept alive in 
the Serb districts of the Turkish and Hapsburg Empires 
until the future war of liberation should join them to a 
Greater Serbia. 

These two political ideals — individual acts of assassina- 
tion practiced by immature half-baked students and by 
military cliques on the one hand, and national unification 
by a well-prepared movement and eventual war with 
Turkey and Austria as advocated by the Radical Party — 
dominated Serb political leaders until the triumph of the 
latter in the World War. Sometimes the leaders of the two 
tendencies have been in harmony, as in the palace assas- 
sinations of 1903; at other times they have been in bitter 
opposition, as in the so-called “priority question” in the 
spring of 1914. This dualism of ideals is the key to the 
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obscure and much disputed problem of the origin and rela- 
tions of the Narodna Odbrana and the “Black Hand” with 
one another, as well as to the notorious “Salonica Affair” 
of 1917 which stirred political fury in Serbia much as did 
the Dreyfus Affair in France 

M. Pashitch and the Radicals soon became the implaca- 
ble enemies of King Milan, on account of the brutal and 
bloody severity with which he had taken vengeance on the 
Zajecar rebels, his disgraceful neglect of Serbia’s national 
interests, and his scandalous private life, much of which 
was spent in questionable society in Vienna. Later the 
same hostile attitude was assumed toward his successor, 
King Alexander, especially after the latter’s marriage to the 
notorious woman who became Queen Draga. Being child- 
less, Queen Draga was suspected by many of intending to 
secure the succession to the throne for one of her brothers. 
Fear and disgust gradually united many Radicals and revo- 
lutionary army officers against the existing r%ime. In the 
words of a Serbian historian ; 

What went on at Court and outside of it was justly 
regarded as a shame to the State and the Nation Every 
moment grave scandals became public, and by these scan- 
dals Serbia and the Serbian people were becoming notorious 
and m bad repute. . The finances w'erc in a pitiful state, 
and for months officials and officers received no salary 
After the King’s marriage every thing was still worse in 
every respect Fickle changes were the order of the day, 
and likewise scandals The fabricated story of the Queen’s 
pregnancy, and the overbearing, provocative behavior of 
her brothers, roused the public and especially the military 
officers still further All this brought it about that some 
eighty officers and several civilians formed a conspiracy 
with the purpose of murdering the King, the Queen, and 
her brothers The greater part of the conspirators con- 
sisted of young officers inspired by upright patriotism They 
saw their country given over to decay and shame under 
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the rule of a bad and unscrupulous monarch They came 
to the conviction that Serbia was neglecting or abandoning 
her ideals and tasks because of the bad administration. 
The deep conviction that they must save the State and the 
Nation brought these people to a wicked deed which they 
believed justified by their patriotic duty 

On the night of June 11, 1903, these patriotic assassins 
suddenly forced their way into the palace, murdered the 
King and Queen cowei ing in hiding, shot down the Queen’s 
brothers in cold blood, and killed several Ministers. One 
of the chief leaders in organizing this brutal palace revolu- 
tion was a young army captain, Dragutin Dimitrijevitch, 
who received incidentally three bullets which he carried in 
his body the rest of his days. Another — the man who 
ordered the murder of the Queen's brothers — was a young 
lieutenant, "Voja Tankositch These two were the later 
leaders of the “Black Hand,’’ and, as another “patriotic 
duty,” helped to prepare the Sarajevo plot against the 
Austrian Archduke.^® 

After the tragic night in 1903, which placed Peter I. 
Karageorgevitch upon the blood-stained throne of Alex- 
ander Obrenovitch, the conspirators who had carried out 
the palace revolution remained bound together as a protec- 
tion against a possible counter-revolution, and also for the 
sake of personal interests and political advantages. They 
met together often and intervened in party politics when- 
ever they believed their own interests were concerned But 
when the country regained its balance and the new regime 
they had inaugurated seemed to be fairly established, their 
organization was no longer needed for safety, and their 
interference in politics was resented by the Radicals and 
the public. So the military conspirators as an organized 
group gradually retired until a new crisis arose. 

S Stanojevitch, Die Ermordung des Ertherzogs Franz Ferdinand, 
pp 45-45. SB Ibid, 64-66 
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In 1908, on the day Austria proclaimed her annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, 
then Serbian Minister of Foreign Affairs, called together in 
the evening several ministers and notables, including Pa- 
shitch, Ljuba Stojanovitch, Professor Ljuba Jovanovitch 
the Burgomaster of Belgrade, and others, to consider what 
action to take in the face of the Austrian “provocation.” 
It was decided that the Burgomaster should summon next 
morning at the Town Hall a larger group of representative 
Serbians which included the historian, Stanojevitch In 
the course of this meeting next day, there was founded the 
Narodna Odbrana (National Defense). This association 
was to enrol and train volunteers and strengthen Serbia in 
other ways for an armed struggle to prevent Austria from 
carrying out her annexation program. 

The universal indignation in Serbia at Austria’s breach 
of the Berlin Treaty and incorporation of coveted Serb 
lands had again brought together in harmonious cooperation 
leading representatives of both the dualistic tendencies 
noted above. Thus, at its foundation, the Narodna Odbrana 
included political leaders of the Radical Party, as well as 
military oflBcers like Dimitrijevitch, Tankositch, and Gen- 
eral Bozo Jankovitch. It also included Zivojin Dashitch 
Director of the Government Printing Office, in which 
Chabrinovitch was employed just before setting out to 
murder Franz Ferdinand, and Milan Pribichevitch, whose 
brother, Svetozar, was one of Austria’s most bitter oppo- 
nents in the Croatian Landtag, and who is said to have 
received from Sarajevo on the day of the assassination of 
the Archduke and his wife, a telegram, with apparent refer- 
ence to the crime, “Both horses well disposed of.” 

38 S Stanojevitch, p 47 

Conrad, IV, 73 Milan Pribichevitch remained active in the Narodna 
Odbrana, it was to him that Princip first thought of applying for the 
means to carry out the Sarajevo plot, which he later received from the 
“Black Hand" leaders Pribichevitch fought as a colonel in the Serbian 
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The organization and the activity of the Narodna 
Odbrana began immediately. Its Central Committee, sit- 
ting at Belgrade, directed the work of the District Com- 
mittees which were established in the chief towns and 
divided into sections for cultural work, physical training, 
collection of money, and in some cases relations with neigh- 
boring lands. Below the District Committees were “divi- 
sional committees,” “local committees,” and, at the bottom, 
“confidential men,” “located in those plaees in the interior 
of the country where the establishment of a Committee is 
not necessary ” In Serbia these committees and “con- 
fidential men” were rapidly organized everywhere. The 
Narodna Odbrana affiliated with itself and aided financially 
the existing patriots, associations like the Sokols, Riflemen’s 
Clubs, and Horsemen’s Clubs. It began its task of enrolling 
comitadjis and training them in bomb-throwing, the blow- 
ing up of railways and bridges, and sunilar activities to be 
carried on in a guerilla war against Austria. It collected 
funds and stirred the people to hatred against Austria by 
an active propaganda of fervid nationalism This activity 
was not limited to Serbian subjects. Bosnian emigres in 
Serbia were similarly enrolled, trained for treasonable activ- 
ity upon their return to Bosnia, and provided with funds.*® 


Aimv at the beginning of the World War, but the story that be was mur- 
dered by hifc own soldiers in the woods on Jastrebac Mount. am (cj Pharos, 
8 161-2), 1 ^ incorrect, he disappeared to Anieiica to enlist Serbian recruits 
Cf also Wiesner’s telegram of July 13, 1914 (Au>.lnan Red Bonk, I, 17), 
and Krstanovitch’s deposition in the .Austrian dossier, appendix 5 

88 Cj Narodna Odbrana Izdanje Slrcdisnog Odbora Narodne Odbrane, 
Belgrade, 1911, ch i, “Origin and activity of the first Narodna Odbrana” 
This pamphlet and annual report, “issued by the Central Committee of 
the Narodna Odbrana,” was read at the trial of the murderers m 1914, 
and a summary of it is printed in the Austiian dossier, appendix 2 The 
complete pamphlet, giving a vivid and full picture of the propagandist 
agitation of the Narodna Obdrana, is printed m German translation m 
KSF, V, 192-225, March, 1927 

89 C] the deposition of Tntko Krstanovitch m the Austrian dossier, 
appendix 5, he tells how he went from Bosnia to Belgrade m 1908, was 
given food and lodging by Voja Tankositch, trained in bomb-throwing. 
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Gatchinovitch, the chief leader of the terrorist wing of the 
revolutionary movement m Bosnia, was at first closely asso- 
ciated with the Narodna Odbrana in Belgradfe and worked 
in its interests in Bosnia, ■‘® though he later joined the 
“Black Hand,” and, in accordance with its ideals, instigated 
assassination plots in Bosnia. Princip, the Archduke’s 
murderer, was, according to his own admissions at the trial, 
enrolled in the Narodna Odbrana in 1912, given money, and 
trained as a comitadji 

Within Bosnia itself similar committees and “confiden- 
tial men” were recruited to form a net-work of spies and 
serve as a “tunnel,” or “underground railway,” for convey- 
ing propagandist literature, weapons, and conspirators 
across the frontier from Serbia into Bosnia This is also 
evident from the subsequent report of a Serbian frontier 
officer, Kosta Todorovitch, to the commander of the Drin 
Division. His report, along with his diary and accounts, 
was captured by the Austrians in the first weeks of the 
War, and gives detailed evidence of the way the “tunnel” 
was originally established in the Annexation Crisis by the 
Narodna Odbrana, and later continued by the “Black 
Hand” military authorities. Todorovitch’s report was, of 
course, unknown to the authors of the Austrian dossier, 
but it was read at the trial in October, 1914, and its trust- 

and then became a paid spy and secret carrier of letters between the 
leadi'rs of the Narodna Odbrana in Serbia and its agents in Bosnia 
Some doubt, to be sure, has been cast upon the trustworthiness of this 
man (c/ Wendel, p 46, Chopin, pp 12-17, Conrad, IV, 83, where the 
Governor of Bosnia, Potiorek, speaks of him as “keine integre Person- 
lichkeit”) 

■<0 Jevtitch, p 6 

■*1 Pharos, pp 22-25 For other evidences of the activity of the 
Narodna Odbrana, see Pharos, pp 5, 8, 14 f , 19, 21 £f , 34, 43, 55, 81-101, 
108, 132, 162 

*2 This “tunnel” still existed in 1914, and is several times referred 
to by the Archduke’s murderers in their conversations with their accom- 
plices in Belgrade ; c/ Pharos, pp 9, 16, 34, 91 
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worthiness is incidentally vouched for by Ljuba Jovano- 
vitch.^^ After referring to an enclosed letter from a “con- 
fidential man” in Bosnia, Todorovitch’s report continues; 

The plan which I have begun to carry out and to which 
I have devoted the greatest care is the winning of “confi- 
dential men” [in Bosnia]. They had all belonged to the 
time of the Annexation Crisis, but have all been dropped, 
with the exception of the one mentioned [in the letter] and 
two or three others Some have moved away to other 
districts The Narodna Odbrana in Shabats has also found 
some “confidential men,” as for example m Tuzla and 
Sokolac The connection has hitherto been weak and in- 
sufficient, since it has been in the hands of people who 
devoted tliemsclvos to it but little and did not give it enough 
attention In accordance with the wish of the Minister of 
War, I have tried to carry out as conscientiously as possible 
the tasks and directions sent to me, espeeially the organizing 
work on the ground ... In the Drin region the connection 
has been sufficiently restored, it goes via Zvornik and 
Dabovjo In the other places the connection formerly ex- 
isting has broken down, because it is now superfluous since 
the garrisons have been removed from the points in ques- 
tion The connection by way of the Bosnian Islands and 
Draljatcha Vrata is favorable. There are people here who 
are admirably fitted for smuggling across The tunnels do 
not yet have their full numbers, but I hope soon to be able 
to send you information and news,^* 

<3 Jovanovitch wrote in the Polilika, April 17, 1925 “It is known 
exactly how it was about the measures which M Pashitch took to 
prevent the crossing over of those who took part m the murder, about 
whom it was heard that they had obtained the weapons in Belgrade and 
gone over the Drin to Bosnia Of these meusures the Austrians found 
positive traces when they crossed the Drm for the first time m 1914, 
took Lozhnica, and found the diaiv of our frontier officer, the late 
Kosta Todorovitch, who recorded from day to day the orders received, 
and among them a strong order given by the then War Minister, Dushan 
Stepanovitch, that the youths from Bosnia who were mentioned were 
to be prevented from crossing the frontier ” Pharos, pp 91-92. 
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The report further states that the activity of these 
“confidential men’’ consists ostensibly in spreading educa- 
tion and the 'Pobratimstvo (an anti-alcohol brotherhood), 
“because thus they are splendidly masked” in their real 
work of spying, smuggling, and conspiring 

After the settlement of the Annexation Crisis in March, 
1909, when Serbia, deserted by Russia, had to promise to 
cease her subversive agitation and to maintain in the future 
friendly relations with the Hapsburg Monarchy, the 
Narodna Odbrana made a show of transforming itself from 
an aggressive and subversive organization into a society 
which emphasized more laudable “cultural” aims, such as 
education, physical training, and the fostering of national 
ideals. Though its official report still proclaimed that “Aus- 
tria is our greatest enemy,” it added by way of recapitula- 
tion; “While the Narodna Odbrana works in conformity 
with the times according to altered conditions, it also main- 
tains all connections made at the Annexation Period , today 
therefore it is the same as at the Annexation Period. . . . 
Then the cry was for war; now the cry is for work Then 
meetings, demonstrations, volunteers, weapons and bombs 
were asked for; today steady, fanatical tireless work and 
again work is required to fulfil the tasks and duties to which 
we have drawn attention by way of present preparation for 
the fight with gun and cannon which will come.” Though 
there was undoubtedly some change in the character of the 
Narodna Odbrana after 1909 m the direction here indicated, 
it never became so completely innocent and “cultural” as 

*’> Pharos, p 94 Cj map, at p 47 above Some of the “favorable” 
places here mentioned are precisely the ones actually used by the Sarajevo 
assassins; Chabrmovitch was smuggled over at Zvomik, and Prmcip 
and Grabezh with the bombs and revolvers, at the Bosnian Islands, the 
three meeting agam at Tuzla; tb%d , 16, 19, 25-27, 36-40, 48-52, 66-58, 86- 
108, 126-161 

10 Extract from the pamphlet report issued by the Narodna Odbrana 
Central Committee m 1911, printed in the Austrian dosster^ appendix 2; 
(ind complete reprint in KSF, V, 223-226, March, 1927 
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is often asserted.^'' Nor did it cease its propagandist work 
in the Hapsburg territories. 

On the other hand, it is true that the direct connection 
of the Narodna Odbrana with the Sarajevo plot was exag- 
gerated in the Austrian ultunatum and dossier, because the 
Austrians centered their attention more on its earlier and 
more aggressive, rather than its later and more “cultural” 
activity, and particularly because, in their ignorance of the 
secret work of the Serbian military authorities, they failed 
to distinguish sufficiently between the Narodna Odbrana 
and the “Black Hand.” It is nevertheless clear that the 
Narodna Odbrana secretly continued its work of mamtain- 
ing “tunnels” and smuggling revolutionary literature from 
Belgrade into Bosnia. It kept in touch with the “con- 
fidential men” who were later used by the “Black Hand” 
and who actually assisted the Archduke’s murderers on 
their journey. And it inspired and assisted Bosnian emi- 
grants who came to Belgrade. It thus helped to develop the 
revolutionary movement in Bosnia and to prepare the 
ground for the Sarajevo crime. The original membership 
of the Narodna Odbrana and the measures which the Radi- 
cal Government took to give it the appearance of a “cul- 
tural” organization show that M. Pashitch and his col- 
leagues were perfectly acquainted with its work of 
propaganda, espionage, and the recruiting of “confidential 
men” on Austrian soil. Even after 1909, M. Pashitch 
evidently did not regard the association as purely “cultural,” 
because he himself has said, “as soon as he came back 
from Bucharest [in August, 1913] he advised the Narodna 
Odbrana not to undertake anything against Austria, because 
it would be dangerous.” 

*r E g, Stanojevitch, pp 49-54, Ljuba Jovanovitch, Pohtika articles, 
March 22-April 17, 1925, Wendel, pp 46-49, 59-61; Seton-Watson, in 
Foreign Affairs, III, 499-500 

M Pashitch’s speech against Ljuba Jovanovitch at the Radical 
Club as reported m Pohtika, April 26, 1926; KSF, IV, 409, June, 1926. 
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THE “bLAOK hand” 

By 1911 the old divergence of views between the Radical 
political leaders and the more restless and reckless military 
officers began to show itself again. The Radicals, in view 
of Russia’s attitude and the existing diplomatic situation 
in Europe, believed that Serbians must preserve correct and 
peaceful relations with Austria-Hungary and confine their 
work for the present to strengthening the State for the 
future straggle which would realize their ultimate aim — the 
creation of a Greater Serbia. This, as we have seen, was 
now the ostensible policy of the Narodna Odhrana. But 
some of the more hot-headed and zealous military clique 
which had carried out the palace revolution of 1903 were 
impatient of the more moderate Radical policy. They 
wanted “deeds,” They therefore revived their old organiza- 
tion of 1903 in a new secret association known in its statutes 
as Ujedinjenje ili Smrt (Union or Death), but commonly 
referred to as the “Black Hand ” 

The most authoritative information about the “Black 
Hand” is contained in its Rules and By-Laws These were 
published in a mutilated form in Tajna Prevratna Organ- 
isacija, the report of the Salonica Trial printed in 1918, 
which has already been mentioned.®® At this later time the 
Serbian Government, wishing to make it appear that the 
“Black Hand” was a revolutionary organization exclusively 
within Serbia aiming to overthrow the power of the Radical 
Party and even the reigning dynasty, deleted certain pas- 
sages which referred to the subversive and terrorist activity 

<9 Some, not all , several of the former conspirators of 1903 refused 
to enter the new “Black Hand” organization on the ground that, though 
the murder of King Alexander was necessary, there was no need to 
plunge into new adventures which could only harm the State, these 
officers followed the Radical Party and were eventually rewarded after 
the crushing of the “Black Hand” in 1917 by being given the places of 
their rivals, they were commonly know'n as the "‘White Hand 

50 Cf above, note 32 
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of the Society outside Serbia. But M. Bogitchevitch, from 
information supplied by two surviving members of the 
“Black Hand,” has been able to establish the complete text 
of its Rules and By-Laws He has also been able to estab- 
lish the identity of a large number of its members and the 
secret numbers by which they were known, showing that 
they included many Serbian civilian officials, as well as 
military oflBcers It is from his text of the Rules that the 
following quotations are made 

The aim of the “Black Hand” was (Art. 1) : “The real- 
ization of the national ideal the union of all Serbs ” “Art. 
2. This organizaiion prefers terrorist action to intellectual 
propaganda, and for this reason must be kept absolutely 
secret from non-ir embers.” To accomplish its aim, it 
brings influence to bear on Government circles and on the 
various social classes of the Kingdom of Serbia, which is 
regarded as “Piedmont ” Then follow the clauses which 
were deleted iii 1918, hut which show clearly its terrorist 
activity in the Hapsburg lands: 

Art 4 (b) It organizes revolutionary activity in all 

the lands inhabited by Serbs 

(c) Beyond the frontiers of Serbia, it fights with all 
means tho.se who oppose this idea 

(d) It maintains friendly relations with all States, peo- 
ples, organizations, and private individuals who are friendly 
toward Suibia and the Serb element 

(e) It lends help and support in every way to all peoples 
and all organizations struggling for national liberation and 
unity . . . 

Art 7 The Central Committee in Belgrade includes, 
besides the members of the Kingdom of Serbia, one delegate 
for each of the Serb lands abroad [Pokrame]; (1) Bosnia 

81 Bogitchevitch, “La Societe ‘Union ou Mort’ dite la ‘Mam Noire,’ ’’ 
in the French periodical Evolution, No 7, 16-30, July 16. 1926, in Ger- 
man and English trans m KSF, IV, 664-689, Sept , 1926 , and m his 
recent interesting volume, Le Prods de Salonique (Pans, 1927), pp 41-53, 
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and Herzegovina, (2) Montenegro, (3) Old Serbia and 
Macedonia, (4) Croatia, Slavonia and Syrmia, (5) the Voi- 
vodina, >6) the Coast Lands [Primorje, i e Dalmatia]. . 

Art 18. The Central Committee in Belgrade is in touch 
with the committees of Serb territory abroad by authorized 
delegates, who are usually members of the Central Com- 
mittee, or, in exceptional cases, are special delegates. 

Art 19 Liberty of action is left to the Committees in 
the Serb lands abroad, but the execution of more extensive 
revolutionary movements shall depend upon the approval 
of the Central Committee in Belgrade. 

To enlarge the society and yet secure absolute secrecy, 
obedience, and devotion among its members, it was pro- 
vided (Arts 23-33) that it was the duty of each new mem- 
ber to enrol new members and pledge his own life for those 
whom he introduced Members were not generally known 
to each other personally, but were designated by secret 
numbers. Only the Central Committee at Belgrade was to 
know their names “The interests of the organization are 
to be put above all others. Every member on entering the 
organization must realize that by this act he forfeits his 
own personality and that he can expect within it neither 
glory nor personal profit.” “When the Central Committee 
at Belgrade has pronounced penalty of death, the only 
matter of importance is that the execution shall take place 
without fail The method of execution employed is a mat- 
ter of indifference.” The initiation of a new member took 
place in a darkened room, lighted only by a wax candle, 
before a small table covered with a black cloth on which 
lay a crucifix, a dagger and a revolver. The candidate took 
an oath “by the Sun that warms me, by the Earth that 
nourishes me, before God, by the blood of my ancestors, on 
my honor and on my life, that I will from this moment til) 
my death be faithful to the laws of this organization, and 
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that I will always be ready to make any sacrifice for it.” The 
seal of the “Black Hand,” with ominous significance, bore 
an unfurled flag, skull and cross-bones, dagger, bomb, and 
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FaORimilp of the last page of the Rules of the Serbian Secret Society, 
“Ujedmjfnie ili Smrl" (“Union or Death”), commonly known as the 
“Black Hand ” Signature No 6 is that of Diagutin Dmitrijevitch, the most 
influential leader in the Society The Society’s seal shows symbolically a 
skull and cross-bones, hand-bomb, dagger, and bottle of poison. 


bottle of poison, with the inscription Ujedinjenje ili Smrt. 

The inspirer and leader of this singular association, 
which seems to belong to the spirit of the sixteenth rather 
than of the twentieth century, was that reckless, generous, 
idolized, childish Renaissance figure, whose portrait by 
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Stanojevitch was given above, Colonel Dragutin Dirait- 
rijevitch — head of the espionage department of the Serbian 
General Staff. On the last page of the statutes, dated 
“Belgrade, May 9, 1911,” his name appears on the member- 
ship list as “No. 6.” His chief aide was Major Voja 
Tankositch, “No. 7 ” He also had taken a leading part in 
the royal murders of 1903 He had organized later a 
comitadji school, in which he trained Bosnian emigres who 
came to Belgrade and on whom he exerted a large influence 
between 1908 and 1914. He is described as “quiet, calm 
and gentle in private life, giving the impression of a retir- 
ing, almost timid man, but he had a rough, wild, undis- 
ciphned spirit; ... as a comitadji leader in Macedonia, 
notorious for his wild severity toward his followers, his 
personal heroism and bravery and his presence of mmd; 
without doubt an honest and upright patriot, the convic- 
tion that he was doing a patriotic duty justified in his eyes 
many of his horrible deeds.” Another member of the 
“Black Hand,” more mysterious and enigmatic, was Milan 
Ciganovitch, “No. 412.” Coming originally as an emigre 
from Bosnia to Belgrade, he served under Tankositch as a 
comitadji in the Balkan War against Turkey In 1914 he 
ivas enjoying a sinecure as a subordinate official in the 
Serbian State Railways He is believed by many to have 
joined the “Black Hand” in order to keep M. Pashitch in- 
formed of its doings “■* Tankositch and Ciganovitch were 
the two men who directly helped prepare the assassination 
plot in Belgrade, giving the three youths who were to 
murder Franz Ferdinand bombs, Browning pistols, and 

82 See quotation at note 8 For further charactenzations of Dimit- 
rijevitch, see Bogitchevitch, Le Proccs de Salomque, pp 61-69 

83 Stanojevitch, p 52 Jevtitch, p 23, speaks of Tankositch as “an 
officer greatly beloved among the emigres” from Bosnia in Belgrade 

8< Cj N Mermet, “L’Agent Provocateur Milan Ciganovitch,” in 
La Federation Balkamque, pp 270-272, May 31, 1925, Durham, The Sera- 
jevo Crime, pp SOff , 174 ft , 182, and the obituary notice by Dr Wiesner, 
m KSF, V, 1041-1048, Nov, 1927 
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poison to be swallowed as soon as their deed was accom- 
plished. 

Another early member of the “Black Hand” was 
Vladimir Gatchmovitch, who appears as “No. 217” in the 
list of members published in Tajna Prevratna Organisacya 
This interesting man, as we shall see a little later, carried 
on an active terrorist propaganda in Bosnia, both by his 
writings and by his organization of secret terrorist groups. 

Among the other members of the “Black Hand” identi- 
fied by M. Bogitchevitch were Dushan Obtrkitch, “No. 
166,” an intimate friend of M. Ljuba Jovanovitch; Michel 
Givkovitch, “No. 442,” Secretary of the Serbian Court of 
Cassation, Demetrius Novakovitch, “No. 471,” Secretary 
of the University of Belgrade; Dr. Milan Gavrilovitch, “No. 
406,” Secretary at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and after- 
wards editor of the Politika; M. A Jovanovitch, “No. 401,” 
Secretary of the Railway Department, Bogoljub Vutch- 
itchevitch, “No. 407,” Commissioner of Police, and Stanoje 
Simitch, “No 467,” an employee at the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs These names indicate that the “Black 
Hand” was not so exclusively a military organization as 
it has often been represented. Nor was it so divorced 
from, and opposed by, the Narodna Odbrana, as is often 
stated While it is true, as pointed out above, that the 
Narodna Odbrana professed to work for Greater Serbia 
by “cultural” preparation, and the “Black Hand,” more 
impatient, preferred terrorist action by assassination, the 
two Societies had the same ultimate goal and even had 
many members in common. Milan Vasitch, who was one 
of the ten members of the Supreme Central Committee of 
the “Black Hand” at Belgrade, was at the same time men- 
tioned by the Archduke’s murderers as “Secretary of the 
Narodna Odbrana,” and as having provided them with 
funds and revolutionary literature.®" The two orgamza- 

B6 Bogitchevitch, in KSF, IV, 675, 688 Be pharos, pp 5, 22 
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tions also made use of the same “confidential men” in 
Bosnia and the same “tunnels” of communication. Rade 
Malobabitch, for instance, who was one of the Austrian 
Serbs condemned for treason at Agrain, and became a “con- 
fidential man” for the Narodna Odbrana in 1911, was mtro- 
duced to Col. Dimitrijevitch in 1913 by Todorovitch, 
the frontier guard at Lozhnica, and thereupon became one 
of the chief spies for the “Black Hand” and the Intelligence 
Department of the Serbian General Staff So close was 
the connection between the two Societies that the members 
of the Carnegie Commission of Inquiry on the Balkan Wars 
failed to distinguish between them.'^® The three youths 
who planned to murder the Archduke sought to give the 
impression at their trial that their relations in Belgrade 
had been rather with the Narodna Odbrana than the “Black 
Hand.” They declared that they knew of the latter only 
by hearsay or what they had read in the newspapers; but 
they admitted that they were aware that Tankositch and 
Ciganovitch were on bad terms with the Narodna Odbrana, 
and were perhaps providing the bombs and Browning pistols 
“because they were members of another society.” 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN BOSNIA 

For more than half a century before the World W’^ar, 
there had been an increasing antagonism between the 
Austro-Hungarian ruling authorities and the subject na- 
tionahties within the Dual Empire. This arose partly 
from the new feeling of nationality, which was an ever 
stronger force in the course of the nineteenth century, and 
partly from the oppressive rule of the Hapsburg Govern- 
ment and its disregard of the aspirations of its Slav and 
Rumanian subjects. This antagonism was particularly 

Tajna Prevratna Organisacija. p 201, quoted by Durham, The 
Serajevo Crime, p 162 

58 Carnegie Report, p 169 

59 Pharos, p 82, cj also pp 14, 43, 47, 55, 80f 
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sharp in Bosnia and Herzegovina after the Austrian occu- 
pation of these provinces in 1878, and especially after their 
annexation in 1908. The unrest was heightened by the 
suspension of the Bosnian Landtag and by the repressive 
“Exceptional Laws” introduced during the popular fer- 
ment caused by the Serbian victories and the great exten- 
sion of Serbian territory in 1912. But in 1913-14, under 
the administration of Count Bilinski, the Landtag was 
reopened, the Exceptional Laws withdrawn, wide freedom 
given to the Press, and great efforts were made to improve 
the political and economic conditions in Bosnia. Bilinski, 
being a Slav himself (a Galician Pole), had more sympathy 
with Serb aspirations than his German and Magyar col- 
leagues. By a policy of conciliation m Bosnia, he hopea 
to win from the Serb population something of the same 
loyalty to Hapsburg rule which was found in the Croatian 
and Mohammedan elements of the recently annexed prov- 
inces. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, according to the census of 
1910, the population consisted, according to religion, which 
was the most vital factor, of Greek Orthodox, Moham- 
medans, and Roman Catholics, approximately m the pro- 
portion of 4, 3, and 2; 825,000 Greek Orthodox, mainly 
Serbs; 612,000 Mohammedans, mainly Serbs and Turks; 
and 442,000 Roman Catholics, mainly Croats; altogether, 
with Jews and a sprinkling of Protestants and gypsies, 
nearly 1,900,000. Generally speaking, the Greek Orthodox 
sympathized with the Serbians in the neighboring kingdom; 
the Roman Catholics were divided between loyalty to Aus- 
tria and their higher cultural connections with the West 
on the one hand, and, on the other, their nationalistic 
desires for a national Serb-Croat union, either as a self- 
governing unit in a federalized “trialistic” Hapsburg state, 
or as part of a “Greater Serbia, or of an independent Jugo- 
slav Federation ; the Mohammedans were generally loyal to 
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the Hapsburg Monarchy. These four pohtical tendencies 
were represented respectively by the four mam political 
parties: (.1) Srbska Rijec (Serbian Party led by G. 
Tevtanovitch and Sola) and the Narodna Stranka (Nation- 
alist Party), both in bitter opposition to Austrian rule; 
(2) the loyalist Serb minority led by Dr Diinovich; and 
the loyalist Croats, formerly a part of the Starcevilch 
Party, but in 1914 having an anti-Serb tendency and known 
as the Frankovacka Stranka after their leader, a Hungarian 
Jew, Dr. Frank; (3) the Starcevicanjka Stranka, founded 
half a century earlier by the Croatian patriot Starcevitch; 
(4) the loyal Mohammedan Party But Bilmski’s con- 
ciliatory efforts met with little or no response. On the 
contrary, they were interpieted as signs of Austrian weak- 
ness and decay. They were taken advantage of for further 
open newspaper attacks and secret subversive movements 
against Austrian authority.*' 

In 1914, however, the Bosnian parties and movements 
just mentioned represented what M Jevtitch calls the 
“older generation.” They represented the politicians and 

80 C/ Conrad, AxbS mcmer Ditnstzcil, I, 13-28, and the interesting 
memorials presented to the Russiuns in DeceiiihiT, 1414, by the Jugoslav 
agents, MM Supilo and Salviuti and jirmted by Stieve, Jhwolsky im 
Wellknege (Berlin, 1925), pp 136-161 

81 Leon Bilinski, Wspommtma t Dokumenty (Reminiscences and 
Documents), 2 vols, Warsaw, 1924-25, I, 227-332, Bilmski, as Austro- 
Hiinganau Joint Finance Minuster from Jan , 1912, to the War, had supreme 
charge of the administration of Bosaia Sec also the interesting views 
of his predecessor, Count Buri.in, Auslrui m DtAwlnlum, N Y , 1925, pp 
244-310, 358-371 Bilinski's concihatoiy policy was not favored by Conrad 
nor by Gen Potiorek, the military Governor of Bosnia (c/ Conrad, III, 
95£r., 157 ff , 370ff, 442ff , IV, 13-124), nor by the Bosnian police offi- 
cials (c/ Baron Carl Collas, “Auf den bosnischen Wegspureu der Kriegs- 
schuldigen,” in KSF, V, 11-27, Jan, 1927 

«-Jcvtitch, Sarajevski AleiUal, p 3 ff , c/ also Pharos, pnsbim; and 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, ch iii, “The Jugoslav Revolutionary Movement,’’ 
m many respects an excellent and informing account, except that he 
minimizes the influence exerted from Belgrade upon the movement in 
Bosnia, as has been pointed out by M Bogitchevitch, “Nouvelles deposi- 
tions concemant I’attentat de Sarajevo,” m KSF, IV, 21-28, 87-95 Mr 
Seton-Watson fails to note such significant points as the fact that the 
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the bourgeoisie who had been educated in the universities. 
Though they formed an opposition party in the Bosnian 
Landtag, they were content for the most part to follow legal 
means of action and counted on exacting larger political 
concessions from the Austrian authorities. They were the 
elements which Austria hoped to divide against one another. 
Hapsburg authority was to be maintained by the policy of 
divide et impcra. 

In contrast to this older generation was an altogether 
different “new generation.” This arose m Bosnia in the 
early years of the twentieth century. It was known as 
Mlada Bosna (Young Bosnia). It was impatient with the 
politicians, the bourg'^oisie, and all legal forms of opposi- 
tion, It repudiated all notions of “tnalism” as a solution 
of Serbo-Croat national aspirations It was recruited from 
the youth of the “small and insignificant classes” — peasants, 
journeymen, school teachers, and sons of priests and young 
students Its members were impatient and “desperate.” 
They had begun to feed upon Russian revolutionary and 
anarchistic literature, especially the writings of Herzen 
and Kropotkin. They were fired with the success of vio- 
lence in the Russian revolution of 1905. They developed 
the “cult of the individual deed,” that is, they believed that 
terrorist acts of assassination were the best means of putting 
a speedy end to the temporizing methods of Bosnian poli- 
ticians and of throwing off all Austrian control to prepare 
the way for a new “Jugoslav” nationalism. Deeds of revo- 

chief leader of the new movement, Gatchinovitch, was a member of 
the Narodiui Odbrana and later of the “Black Hand,” and that nearly 
all of the attempted assassinations of Austrian othcials between 1910 
and 1914 were made by youths who had just come from spending some 
months in Belgrade 

C/ the Bosnians directly connected yith the preparation and exe- 
cution of the plot to murder the Aichduke Chabrino\ itch was a type- 
setter, Mehincdbashitch, a cabinet-maker, Mishko Jovanovitch, a 
merchant and cinema director, Hitch, an ex-school teacher, Pushara, a 
town-clerk, the Kerovichi, peasants. Jakov Milovitch, a fisherman on the 
Drin; and Prmcip and Grabezh wore students, cj Jevtitch, p 23 
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lutionary terrorism served two great purposes: they created 
panic among the ruling authorities; and they uplifted the 
national spirit of the masses.*^ 

The first most notable expression of this new cult was 
the “deed” of Bogdan Zherajitch, a Herzegovinian Serb. 
After being trained in revolver practice at Vranja by a 
Serbian oflhcer, Bojin Simitch, who soon became a “Black 
Hand” member, “No 111,” Zherajitch returned to Bosnia 
in 1910 and at Sarajevo fired five shots at the Governor, 
General Vareshanin. Zherajitch then committed suicide on 
the spot The story of the General’s contemptuous spurn- 
ing of the corpse with his foot, as Zherajitch still lay 
sprinkled with mud and blood upon the bridge at Sarajevo, 
and his burial in the part of a cemetery whore only suicides 
and criminals were interred, spread throughout the land, 
and did much to inflame Bosnian youths to imitate and 
avenge him.®* He was speedily hailed as a hero and “first 
martyr” by the Serbs of Bosnia and Serbia Two months 
later, on the occasion of Emperor Francis Joseph’s birthday, 
August 18, 1910, the Belgrade Pohtika published a large 
portrait of Zherajitch, with an incendiary poem and lauda- 
tory article saying, “Today, we too light a candle at his 
grave and cry, ‘Honor to Zherajitch.’”®^ His grave was 
kept fresh with flowers and became a place of pilgrimage 
for Bosnian youths filled with nationalistic fanaticism and 
a desire for the notoriety which would come to anyone who 
should follow his example Thus, Prmcip, on the evening 
before he shot the Archduke, is said to have placed flowers 
on Zherajitch’s grave and to have sworn by it that his hand 
should not waver next day.®" Among Bosnian youths, 

Cf Jevtitch’s chapter (pp 17-21) on “The Cult of Individual 
Action ” 

••■"i BogitcheiiRh, in KSF, lY, 24, 675, 688 
C/ Jevlitch, pp 5, 20, Pharos, pp 21, 30, 40 
Austrian dossier, appendix J 
®® Jevtitch, p 20, Pharos, p 40 
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whose mental balance had been unsteadied by a mixture of 
anarchism, socialism, and nationahsm, it was not unnatural 
that the force of mental suggestion, m an act of political 
assassination like that of Zherajitch, should exercise a 
strong psychological influence. 

The man most influential in developing the revolution- 
ary movement in Bosnia and in inspiring the Bosnian stu- 
dents who carried out the plot against the Archduke was 
Vladimir Gatchinovitch He was the son of an orthodox 
priest in Herzegovina. His father wished him to follow the 
priesthood and sent him to school for the purpose, but he 
threw up his studies and began reading revolutionary Rus- 
sian literature. In the spring of 1909, during the Annexa- 
tion Crisis, he went 1o Belgrade, wliere he came in contact 
with the leaders of the newly organized Narodna Odbrana 
and also with the more violent spirits who favored “direct 
action” and later organized the “Black Hand.” He re- 
mained in Serbia for a couple of years and came under the 
influence of Skerlitch, an active propagandist of anti- Aus- 
trian revolutionary ideas. Later he returned to Bosnia on 
behalf of the Narodn<i Odbrana and, in the words of one of 
his followers, “speaks, wakes people up, and again disap- 
pears like a shadow, as if he were swallowed up by the 
earth, feeling himself followed by the foot-falls of Austrian 
agents among whom were to be found some Serbians 
also.” 

Gatchinovitch attended the University of Vienna; but 

®9 The best source of information of this arch-conspirator is to be 
found in Hpomcnica Yladimira Galchtnotilch, Sarajevo, 1921 This con- 
tains has famous pamphlet, Smrt Jednog Hero/a (The Death of a Hero), 
glorifying Bogdan Zherajitch’s attempt on General Vareshanin’s life in 
1910, it was published at Belgrade in 1912 by the “Piedmont” Press, the 
organ of the "Black Hand ” It also includes some of his other writings 
and some interesting biographical notes by his friends and fellow con- 
spirators On Gatchinovitch, see also Jevtitch, pp 5, 13, IS, 19-21 ; Seton- 
Watson, Sarajevo, pp 69-79, and M. Edith Durham in Current History; 
XXV, 657-661, Feb , 1927 

70 Jevtitfh, p 6 
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he spent more time in organizing a revolutionary move- 
ment among the Slav students than in study. Here also 
he wrote his famous eulogy on the murderer Zherajitch, 
which, as Mr. Seton-Watson well says, “by its strange, 
perverteu idealism and high-falutin style gives a clear in- 
sight into the revolutionary movement which is now com- 
mencing.” Gatchinovitch complained that Serbian public 
opinion did not pay due attention to “those who are com- 
ing,” whose aim is “to kindle revolution in the minds and 
thoughts of young Serbs, so that they may be saved from 
the disastrous influence of anti-national ideas and prepare 
for the breaking of bonds and for the laying of healthy 
foundations for the shining national life that is to come.” 
After quoting the example of Orsim, who tried to murder 
Napoleon III, and after lauding the Russian terrorists, he 
sang the praises of Zherajitch, as “a man of action, of 
strength, of life and virtue, a type such as opens an epoch, 
proclaims ideas and enlivens suffering and spell-bound 
hearts” He urged young Serbs to avenge Zherajitch ’s 
martyrdom by imitating his example This pamphlet 
was published anonymously at Belgrade at the office of 
Piedmont, the newspaper organ of the Greater Serbia 
movement and the “Black Hand” group It was smuggled 
from Belgrade into Bosnia and circulated widely among 
young students upon whom it had a profound and decisive 
effect. 

In 1912 Gatchinovitch was again in Belgrade, probably 
in connection with the printing of his pamphlet. Finding 
the Narodna Odhrana too mild, he joined the newly or- 
ganized “Black Hand.” His name appears as “No. 217” in 
the list of members published by the Serbian Government 
at the Salonica Trial. He is said to have received funds 
from both societies, and also a “scholarship” from the 
propagandist department of the Serbian Ministry of For- 
Spomenica, pp 41, 47-8, see below, eh in, at notes 5-7 
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eign Affairs. This enabled him to go to Lausanne for fur- 
ther study.’'- Here he came into direct touch with various 
Russian revolutionists, including Trotsky, who wrote an 
introduction, signed “L. T.,” to a selection of Gatchino- 
vitch’s French articles. 

Meanwhile Gatchinovitch had also found time to travel 
in Bosnia and organize the radical youth of Mlada Bosna 
into secret revolutionary “circles” known as Kruzhoci, 
“small groups of trustworthy persons, who do not know 
each other, but are in touch with one another through in- 
termediaries.” This method of organization was also 
characteristic of th« “Black Hand,” from which Gatchino- 
vitch got the idea. It gave the “Black Hand” a network of 
affiliated groups spread throughout Bosnia and the other 
Serb districts of Austria-Hungary. The students, peasants, 
and workmen who largely composed these “Kruzhoci” out- 
side of Serbia were probably net regular members of the 
“Black Hand,” but they could be used by the “Black Hand” 
for revolutionary agitation and terrorist action in Bosnia 
It is impossible to estimate the number of these Kruzhoci, 
but it is certain that they existed in all the towns with 

72 Bo^itohevitoh, in KSF, IV, 25ff, , Lr Procfs de Salonique, p 

157 f Hib stiitcnient is based on the deposition of two revolutionists, 
Mu^tal^ha Golubitch and Paul Bastaitch, who shared with Gatchinovitch 
m the jilot against the Austrian authorities prepared at Toidou«?e That 
Gatchinovitch was one of tlie many Bosnian students subsidized by the 
Belgr.ido autlioiitics seems al>>o to be indicated by the documents seized 
by the Austn.in authoritins during the War in the houses of MM Pav- 
lovitch and Pashitch , Durham, m Current History, XXV, 661, Feb , 1927. 

73jevtitch, ])p 6-7 

74 One of the chief Serbian authorities on the “Black Hand,” however, 
M Boghitchcvitch, Lc Proccs de Salomque, ])p 2-4, seems to regard the 
men in these Kruzhoci as regular “Black Hand” members But I do not 
find proof of tins. The evidence at the trial of the Sarajevo assassms 
appears to show a pretty general and probabb^ genuine ignorance of the 
real and more restricted “Black Hand” in Serbia on the part of the sus- 
pects arrested in Bosnia after the asfrussination He is undoubtedly correct, 
however, in contrasting the relatively humble social composition of the 
Kruzhoci in Bosnia with the “Black Hand” members m Serbia who were 
drawn mainly from the professional and especially the military class. 
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secondary schools — Banja Luka, Tuzla, Mostar, Trebinje, 
and especially in Sarajevo. One of the most active and alert 
groups, which gave directions to the others, was the one 
organized by Gatchinovitch at the house of Danilo Hitch in 
Sarajevo. "Through it passed all that was most revolu- 
tionary. It was, in a way, the leading organ of all the 
nationalistic currents in the country. Its relations, direct 
and indirect, with the emigres in Belgrade were very 
close.” 

The revolutionary ferment among the Bosnian youth, 
which arose from exasperation at Austrian oppression, from 
a desire for Serbo-Croat national unity, and from the influ- 
ence of Russian anarchistic writings and Serbian propa- 
ganda, manifested itself also in the widespread practice of 
young Bosnians migrating back and forth between Serbia 
and their own country. These "emigres” liked to escape 
from the stifling atmosphere of Hapsburg control and roam 
about in the freer and more congenial air of Belgrade. Hero 
they were well received, and it was easy for them quickly 
to secure a certificate of education. Princip, for instance, 
with the personal approval ot M. Ljuba Jovanovitch, the 
Serbian Minister of Education, passed off three years’ work 
in less than two years, in spite of the fact that meanwhile 
he was spending much of his time in political discussions 
and in travelling back and forth.’” This practice of “emi- 
gration” IS well illustrated by the case of the three youths 
who carried out the plot to assassinate Franz Ferdinand. 

Gavrilo Princip was born at Grahovo, in Western 
Bosnia in the wild mountains near the Dalmatian border. 
Though at first diligent in school, his periods of application 
to study were frequently interrupted by excursions into po- 

IBJevtitch, p, 23, cj. also Seton-Walson, Sarajevo, pp 74-77 

19 Pharos, pp 22-24, Jevtitch, p 71 Ljuba Jovanovitch describes his 
personal acquaintance with Princip in Krv Slovcnstva, p 10 Princip’s 
fellow conspirator, Grabezh, also passed off examinations rapidly m Bel- 
grade; Pharos, p 44 
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itical propaganda, so that he was often suspended, and 
finally came to Sarajevo, where he stayed for a month. In 
May, 1912, he went to Belgrade, ostensibly to study; but 
when asked at the trial why he went there, he replied, 
“That is my affair.” ’’’’ As this was just about the time that 
Gatchinovitch was organizmg the Kruzhoc at Sarajevo and 
impressing upon the youth there the need of revolutionary 
agitation, it is probable that Princip’s journey to Belgrade 
was inspired by him.^® At any rate, Princip quickly came 
into touch with the “Black Hand” comitad]is in the Bel- 
grade coffee-houses, and, according to his own declaration, 
was taken into the Narodna Odbrana by its secretary, Major 
Vasitch, who was also a leading member of the “Black 
Hand.” When the B.dkan War broke out, he went to the 
Turkish frontier to receive military training with comitad- 
jis under Major Tankositch, another leading “Black Hand” 
terrorist and agitator. But being only sixteen years old, with 
a small weak body, he was sent home by Tankositch.'^® 
He had, however, become filled with the “Black Hand” 
ideas of terrorist action by political assassination, and spent 
the next fifteen months in plotting with Gatchinovitch and 
Hitch, and in journeys between Belgrade and Hadzhici, a 
village half a dozen miles west of Sarajevo. At this village 
he passed the winter of 1913-14, and then returned to Bel- 
grade in February, 1914 

Nedjelko Chabrinovitch, who later threw the bomb at 

T! Pharos, p 22 For the details of Pnncip’a early life, see Jevtitich, 
p 35ff , and Princip’s own interesting confessions, made m prison to 
the Austrian psychiatrist. Dr Pappenheim, and published in English trans- 
lation by Mr H F Armstrong m Current History, August, 1925, pp 701- 
707, and in an anonymous pamphlet, Gavnlo Pnncips Bekennlnisse, 
Vienna, 1927 

18 For Gatchinovitch’s strong influence on Princip, see Jevtitch’s biog- 
raphy of the former in Spomenica, p 104 ff , and Miss Durham’s summary 
of it in Current History, XXV, 657 f , Feb , 1927 

18 Pharos, pp 22-23, Jevtitch, p 13 

*0 Pharos, p 23 , Priucip’s “Confessions," m Current History, Aug., 
1927, p- 705 
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the Austrian Archduke, left school because he made no 
progress and quarreled with his father.®^ He turned from 
one trade to another, and finally took up type-setting. 
After quarrelling with various employers, he went to Bel- 
grade, where he found work in a shop which printed an- 
archist literature, and where he hunself drank in anarchist 
views. But he fell sick and returned to Sarajevo, bringing 
anarchist books with him — ^some of which his mother 
burned. Here he worked for a couple of months in 1912, 
until his activity in a type-setters’ strike and other com- 
plaints against him caused the Sarajevo authorities to order 
his banishment from the town, when he again sought refuge 
in Belgrade. Here he was in touch with Pnncip, though 
at this time they held somewhat different political views. 
Here also he came into contact with the Narodna Odbram. 
Desiring travelling money to enable him to return to Sara- 
jevo, he was advised by a friend to apply to this Serbian 
society which often secretly helped Bosnian emigres. He 
did so, and the same Major Vasitch, who was also an active 
“Black Hand’’ member and who had befriended Pnncip, 
gave him fifteen dinars, a quantity of Narodna Odbrana 
literature, and the advice, “Be always a good Serb.” He 
then returned to Sarajevo in December, 1912. But after 
quarrelling with his friends there, he left the city and 
worked for a while on a newspaper m Trieste. From there 
he went to Abbazia in October, 1913, where, according to a 
recent statement,*® he told a friend of his intention to 
assassinate the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The friend 
aided him to go again to Belgrade, where he was given 
employment in the Serbian Government Printing Office, 
by its Director, Zhivojin Dachitch, one of the founders of 

81 His father, who is said to have been an Austrian spy, committed 
suicide in 1924, near the tenth anniversary of his son’s attempt on the 
Archduke 82 Pharos, pp 4-5 

83 By Dr Orlitch, in the Zagreb Rtjetch of July 10, 1927; quoted by 
Dr Wiesner m KSF, V, 884, Sept, 1927. 
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the Narodna Odbrana. It was while there that he received 
from one of the members of the Sarajevo Kruzhoc at Easter, 
1914, a newspaper clipping announcing the Archduke’s 
coming visit to Bosnia. He at once determined to take 
advantage of this favorable opportunity to carry out his 
intention of assassinating Franz Ferdinand, and quickly 
found that “Black Hand” officers were ready to supply him 
and two fellow emigres with the necessary bombs and 
revolvers.®^ 

The third member of the student trio who conspired at 
Belgrade to go to Sarajevo to murder Franz Ferdinand was 
Trifko Grabezh. He was expelled from the Tuzla high 
school for slapping a teacher in the face during the fall of 
1912, and went home for six months to his father’s house at 
Pale, a dozen miles to the east of Sarajevo Then he went 
to Belgrade to finish his studies, and managed to pass the 
fifth, sixth and seventh cla-sses at Easter, 1914. Here he met 
Princip and other emigres, and became fired with Serbian 
nationalism and an eagerness to participate in political 
assassination.*’ 

Meanwhile, at Lausanne and Toulouse, Gatchinovitch 
was plotting the assassination of Austrian officials, though 
there is disagreement as to the details in the accounts left 
by his fellow conspirators The version given by Mr. 
Seton-Watson, on the basis of what he learned from persons 
now living in Sarajevo is as follows In January, 1913, 
Gatchinovitch invited certain young Bosnians — among 
them two Moslems, Mehraedbashitch and Mustapha Golu- 
bitch — to meet him at Toulouse. Here he provided them 
with weapons and poison, for the purpose of attempting 
the life of General Potiorek, the Governor of Bosnia, and 

8* Pharos, pp 7 ff For the false allegation of the Serbian authorities 
after the aM^abMiiatJon tint they had wished to expel Chabnnovitch but 
that he had been protected and vouched for by the Austrian Consulate 
m Belgrade, see the article by A von Wegerer, m KSF, IV, 330-332, May, 
1926. 85 Pharos, pp 24, 44 ff- 
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forestalling their own capture by suicide. But the youth' 
ful cons’hrators’ nerve failed them; fearing a customs ex- 
amination on their return across the Austrian frontier, 
they tlirew their weapons out of the railway carriage win- 
dow, and nothing further came of this design.®" A year 
later, “early m 1914, Danilo Iliteh set himself to collect 
youths ready for some desperate outrage,” but without any 
clear idea against whom they were to act, until the an- 
nouncement of the Archduke’s intended visit to Bosnia. 
This was clipped from a newspaper by Hitch’s friend, 
Pushara, at Sarajevo, pasted on a piece of paper without 
comment, and mailed to Chabrinovitch at Belgrade This 
news suggested to him and to Prineip, whose “heads were 
already full of terrorist ideas,” the idea of assassinating 
Franz Ferdinand. While they were winning over a third 
youth, Grabezh, and obtaining weapons from Tankositch 
and Ciganovitch, “Hitch continued his preparations in Sara- 
jevo quite independently of them, and armed three other 
youths, Cvetko Popovitch, Vaso Chubrilovitch, and Mu- 
hamed Mehmedbashitch, none of whom had any connec- 
tion with Belgrade. . . . The initiative lay, not with those 
who so recklessly provided arms to the three in Belgrade, 
but with Hitch and Pushara m Sarajevo, and above all with 
Gatchinovitch in Lausanne.” 

Thus, according to Mr. Seton -Watson’s version, the 
initiative for the assassination plot “came from Bosnia, not 
from Serbia,” and Danilo Hitch took a very prominent 
part in it. 

80 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 74 87 Spton-Watson, p 77 f 

88 Seton-Watson, p 78 Lest his readers may not be conv meed by his 
evidence, he again twice lepeabs (pp 144, 145) his view that "the real ini- 
tiative for the crime came from within Bosnia itself" It is natural that 
the Jugo-Slavs now living in Sarajevo or Jugosla\ia, fiom whose statements 
he has largely drawn his information, sliould seek to magnify the Jugoslav 
Movement before 1914 and the oppression of the Austrian authorities in 
Bosnia, and to minimize the activity of Serbian officers in Belgrade, as the 
responsible causes of the crime 
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According to another version, told to M. Bogitchevitch 
by two Serbs, Paul Bastaitch and Mustapha Golubitch, the 
latter of whom was himself present, the Toulouse meeting 
took place in January, 1914 (not January, 1913), in the 
Restaurant St. Jerome, Rue St Jerome Only Golubitch, 
Mehmedbashitch, and Gatchinovitch were present. The 
idea of the meeting came from Voja Tankositch m Belgrade. 
Its purpose was to prepare the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and other important Austrian officials, 
with a view to rousing the Slav elements in the Hapsburg 
lands After the meeting at Toulouse, Gatchinovitch wrote 
to Princip asking him to come to Lausanne with Danilo 
Hitch to arrange the details of these assassinations. At the 
end of January, 1914, Alehmedbashitch returned from Tou- 
louse to Herzegovina and soon afterwards went to see 
Hitch at Sarajevo to put himself at his disposition for the 
murder of General Potiorek. But Hitch at once said it w'as 
unnecessary to assassinate Potiorek because it had been 
decided to murder the Archduke, which was much more im- 
portant In fact, as soon as Hitch and Prmcip had received 
Gatchinovitch ’s letter asking them to come to Lausanne, 
Prmcip had departed for Belgrade to ask authorization to 
make this journey But Tankositch, who executed Dimitn- 
jevitch’s orders, said the journey was not necessary, as it 
had also been decided at Belgrade that the Archduke should 
be murdered For this reason Princip was kept at Belgrade 
till the end of May, and trained by Ciganovitch m pistol 
practice.®® 

Several facts appear to confirm this second version, ac- 
cording to which there was already on foot an intention to 
murder the Archduke prior to the announcement of his in- 
tended visit to Bosnia; and the initiative for it came not 
from Bosnia but from Belgrade from Major Tankositch, a 

Bogitchevitch, in KSF, TV, 26-28, 93-95, reprinted in Le Prods 
Saloraque, pp 151-163 
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Serbian oMcer and one of the most active “Black Hand' 
leaders. 

In the first place, there is every Indication that the 
Touloi'se meeting took place in January, 1914, and not in 
1913. In view of the fact that Gatchmovitch fought in 
the First Balkan War at Scutari in the winter of 1912-13 
and sent interesting reports of the fighting to the Sarajevo 
nationalist newspaper Narod*‘^ it is hardly likely that he 
would have been at Toulouse in January, 1913. But a year 
later, when Serb nationalism and ambitions had been enor- 
mously swollen by the victories over Turkey and Bulgaria, 
would be the natural time for him to be plotting to assassi- 
nate Austrian officials as a means of hastening the further 
realization of Serb or Jugoslav nationalist aspirations. 
Furthermore, it is true that Princip went from Sarajevo to 
Belgrade in February, 1914, this accords with the state- 
ment of M. Bogitchevitch’s two informants that he departed 
from Sarajevo for Belgrade upon the receipt of a letter 
from Gatchmovitch shortly after the Toulouse meeting in 
January, 1914. 

In the second place, the testimony concerning Danilo 
Hitch at the trial of the assassins in many respects cor- 
roborates M. Bogitchevitch’s version and contradicts that 
of Mr, Seton-Watson. Hitch was one of the more ac- 
tive members of the Sarajevo Kruzhoc. He was some 
five years older than the other conspirators, who were 
mostly youths not out of their teens He had been a school- 
master, then worked in a bank, and in July, 1913, went to 
Belgrade. 

Ihtch stayed there two months, frequented the coffee- 
houses used by Bosnian emigres and “Black Hand” mem- 
bers like Ciganovitch and Tankositch, and “saw how indi- 

»®Jevtitch, p 13 

»iPrmcip’8 own testimony at his trial; Pharos, p 23, and “Conies' 
sions,” p 705 
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vidual comitadjis knew how to get hold of bombs.” Like 
other Bosnians who went to the Serbian capital, he drank 
in there the ideas current among the comitadjis of pohtical 
agitation by terrorist acts like the assassination of high 
officials. Returning to Sarajevo, he devoted his time to 
writing articles for nationalist Serb newspapers, to spread- 
ing revolutionary propaganda among the Bosnian youth, 
and to plotting with Gatchinovitch at Lausanne and Tou- 
louse. Having no regular livelihood, he lived at his moth- 
er’s house, depending on the money she received from 
lodgers.®® Though his statements after his arrest and at 
the trial in October, 1914, are often confused and contra- 
dictory, evidently with the aim to escape conviction, he ad- 
mitted that he had talked with Mehmedbashitch early in 
1914 about the need for a political assassination as the best 
means for realizing the Jugoslav ideal This was evidently 
just after Mehmedbashitch had returned from Toulouse 
and before the news of the Archduke’s intended visit to 
Bosnia. Hitch relates that as a result of his talk with 
Mehmedbashitch; “We were completely agreed on the idea 
that an assassination must be executed. This was before 
they came upon the idea of carrying out an attempt against 
the Heir to the Throne . . . Since we had no weapons, we 
decided to go to Serbia for them because here [in Bosnia] 
one cannot get them, and in Serbia they are cheaper We 
did not decide which of us should go to Serbia, but whoever 
should first decide to make the journey should tell the other 
he was going to get the weapons ” But a little later he 
received a letter from Princip which made it unnecessary 
for either him or Mehmedbashitch to go to Serbia after 
weapons' “It was by chance about our Easter time, that 
one day — I no longer remember the date — I received a letter 
from Princip from Belgrade, in which he said he had the 

82 Hitch’s own testimony at the trial; Pharos, p 62; c/ also Jevtitch, 
pp 22-24 Pharos, 59 f Pharos, p. 60 
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intention of carrying out an assassination, and that he 
would have the weapons for it, and that I was to collect 
some fellow assassins. Later I did collect some. . . . When 
I received the letter from Princip, I wrote to Mehmed- 
bashitch [at Mostar] and told him that the weapons would 
come ” Prmcip likewise stated at the trial: “I wrote to 
him [Hitch] from Belgrade in very indefinite terms that I 
would carry out the assassination. . . . [After arriving in 
Sarajevo about three weeks before the crime] I said to him 
[Hitch] that he should collect some other serviceable par- 
ticipants in the assassination, people who could be relied 
on. ’ 

The independent testimony of these two conspirators 
against the Archduke’s life makes it clear that Hitch had no 
weapons except those which Princip and his two compan- 
ions were to bring from Serbia, and furthermore, that the 
idea of recruiting more participants came from Princip and 
not from Hitch; whether this suggestion was contained in 
Princip’s letter, however, or whether it was made by him 
in person after his arrival at Sarajevo, is not clear. The 
leading spirit was not Hitch but Princip, and the active 
impulse came from Serbia and not from Bosnia. The testi- 
mony of these two men clearly contradicts Mr Seton- 
Watson’s version, quoted above, that “early in 1914 Danilo 
Hitch set himself to collect youths’’, and that while Princip, 
Chabrinovitch and Grabezh were obtaining arms in Bel- 
grade, “Hitch continued his preparations in Sarajevo quite 
independently of them, and armed three other youths, 
Cvetko Popovitch, Vaso Chubrilovitch and Muhamed 
Mehmedbashitch, none of whom had any connection with 

95 Hitch’s testimony , ibid., pp 60-62 

96 Hitch’s testimony, ibid, p 28f Similarly, in his “Confessions” in 
prison, Princip says he wrote in cipher to Hitch, who “was under his 
[Princip’s] influence though he was five years older and formerly a 
teacher,” saying that “he himself would also take part,” and “would pro- 
cure five or six weapons” (CurreTtl History, Aug, 1^7, p 706) 
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Serbia.” In reality Ilitch did not set himself to collect 
youths until after Easter, after receiving Princip’s letter, 
and very probably not until Princip’s arrival at Sarajevo 
about three weeks before the crime.®^ Nor can it be true 
that Ilitch, while Princip and his two companions were 
stdl in Belgrade, “continued his preparations in Sarajevo 
quite independently of them” and “armed three other 
youths,” because he had no arms until Princip brought 
them. Incidentally it may be noted that neither Hitch nor 
his Sarajevo recruits appear to have had the nerve or de- 
termination to do the deed. None of them raised a finger 
on the fatal day. Had it not been for the fixed purpose with 
which Princip and Chabrinovitch had come from Belgrade 
it is probable that the Archduke would have come and gone 
unharmed. More will be said on this point later in connec- 
tion with the responsibility for the crime 

Furthermore, though there is no doubt that Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s version is correct in so far as it relates to the 
newspaper clipping sent at Easter from Sarajevo to Cha- 
brinovitch in Belgrade,'® it is to be noted that Princip de- 
clared energetically that even before this chpping was re- 
ceived, he had formed the determination to carry out the 
deed: “I know positively that before Chabrinovitch re- 
ceived the clipping I said to him that I would carry out the 
assassmation.” 

As between these two accounts of Mr. Seton-Watson and 
M. Bogitchevitch, one may say that the latter is in many 

The testimony at the trial concerning Popovitch and Vaso Chub- 
rilovitch seems to indicate that they were recruited by Ilitch for the deed 
only a few days before it was to be committed, and that they really 
lacked the nerve and determination for the actual deed (c/ Pharos, pp 
52 f , 64 f , 69 ff , 76 f[ ) The idea of having a number of assassins armed 
was to make the demonstration of protest against Austria’s rule appear 
to be as wide as possible, as Grabezh testified, "we wished to be as many 
as possible in order m this way more to show the discontent” {ibid., p. 55) 
S'! C/ Pharos, pp 7, 23 , Jevtitch, p 25 f 

so C/ Pharos, p 40, Chabrinovitch, however, claimed the doubtful 
honor of first suggesting it to Pnncip 
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respects nearer the truth. Both contain certain state- 
ments which it is difficult to accept. But there seems to be 
no doubt i-hat the effective impulse to the plot came from 
Princip at Belgrade and not from Hitch at Sarajevo. Evi- 
dently the idea of carrying out a political assassination had 
been plotted in the winter of 1913-14 by Princip, Gatchino- 
vitch and Hitch, and this was the purpose of the Toulouse 
meetmg, but probably these plotters had not yet definitely 
decided whether the victim should be the Austrian Archduke 
or General Potiorek, who was hated as being immediately 
responsible for the severity of the .Austrian regime m 
Bosnia; the preference appears at first to have been to take 
vengeance on the Governor of Bosnia rather than on the 
Heir to the Throne At the same time, it is likely that 
Princip had, as he says, “formed the determination” to kill 
the Archduke. It is probable that he had been strengthened 
in this determination, if indeed it was not suggested to him, 
by Ciganovitch in Belgrade, who w'as an intimate associate 
of Major Tankositch, and who later secured from Tanko- 
sitch the Browning revolvers to he user! against the Arch- 
duke. Both Princip and Chabnnovitch declared at the trial 
that Ciganovitch had told them that the Freemasons had 
already decreed in 1913 that the Archduke must be killed, 
but the decree had not been executed because no assassins 
had yet been found to do the deed All three youths 
asserted that both Ciganovitch and Tankositch were mem- 
bers of a Masonic Lodge in Belgrade, and Chabrinovitch 
mentioned their deahngs with a mysterious “man,” who 
came and went and finally gave the word that it was time 
for them to cross over from Serbia to Bosnia to carry out 
the plot against Franz Ferdinand Whether the Free- 
masons had actually passed any such decree, or whether 
this idea arose from the fact that Franz Ferdinand was 

100 Pharos, p 8, Jevtiteh, pp 15ff , 22, Pnncip’s “Confession," p 705 
Pharos, pp 14, 33, 162 1*2 pji^ros, pp Ilf, 14, 33 f, 58, ]62 
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known to be a zealous Roman Catholic and hence obnox- 
ious to Freemasons, or whether Ciganovitch and his friends 
used “Freemasons” as a convenient screen for hiding the 
activities of the “Black Hand,” cannot be determined with 
certainty But the statements of the youths in Belgrade 
concerning Ciganovitch, Tankositch, and the Freemasons 
indicates that there had been discussion by them of the 
question of the Archduke’s assassination 

On the whole, one may conclude that at a Toulouse 
meeting in January, 1914, Gafchinovitch, in collaboration 
with Princip and Hitch, plotted to terrorize the Austrian 
authorities by assassinating either Franz Ferdinand or 
Potiorek, probably ti e latter, but the plot came to nothing 
either because the assassins lost their nerve, or because it 
had meanwhile been decided at Belgrade to make the Arch- 
duke the victim Princip then went to Belgrade in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, having formed the riecision to assassinate the 
Archduke, and got into touch with Ciganovitch, and 
through him with Major Tankositch. When the newspaper 
clipping arrived with the announcement of the Archduke’s 
intended visit to Bosnia, this visit was at once seized upon 

103 “Pharos,'’ judfiing by liis preface, footnotes, and care m repro- 
ducing passages relating to Fiocmasonry at the trial of the assassins, 
evidently suspected the Ficcniasons of having contributed to the crime 
La Cow^piratum Serbe, p 33, quotes a piophccy alleged to ha%e been 
made by a high Masonic offit'ial and published in the Ucvub intcmaiioTiale 
def> socutes ^ecrllcs, II, 788 (1912) to the effect that the Archduke made 
!i good appeaiance and it was too bad that he had been condemned and 
I hat he would die upon the steps to the throne The responsibility of the 
Freemasons has been a favorite theme of many writers Karl Heise, 
Die Entcntc-Fnvmaurcrci und dcr Wcllkneg etn Bcilrag zur Histone des 
WeltkrK gc9 und zum Versiaruinis dcr wahren Freiiruiurerci (Basel, 1919), 
Ernst Reventlow, Politische Vorgeschichte des Grossen Kneges (Berlin, 
1919), pp 29-38, H Gruber, Der deu-tsche KaihoUzismus im WeUknege 
But much of their evidence concerning the Freemasons seems to be 
fantastic The present writer believes it ^ery doubtful whether they had 
any responsibility for the plot, but thinks it very probable that their 
name may have been used as a means of throwing dust in the eyes of 
the Austrian authorities and of covering up the real activities of the 
"Black Hand ” 
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by the three youths as offering an excellent occasion for 
carrying out an assassination which had already been dis- 
cussed Princip wrote to Hitch at Sarajevo that he had 
determined to do the deed, and would come bringing 
weapons. In any case, the inspiration for the plot sprang 
from the group of Bosnian revolutionaries — Gatchmovitch, 
Princip, Hitch, and others — all of whom had been in Bel- 
grade and in close touch with “Black Hand” members. The 
idea of murdering the Archduke had certainly been dis- 
cussed before his trip to Bosnia was announced. It would 
have been quite in keeping with the character of Major 
Tankositch and with the fact that he later procured the 
revolvers, as well as in keeping with the purposes and 
methods of the “Black Hand,” that the idea should have 
originated with him or with his associate, Ciganovitch ; but 
whether it really did originate with Tankositch, as asserted 
by M Bogitchevitch’s two informants, may be regarded as 
uncertain until further evidence confirms their assertion. 

PREPARATION OF THE PLOT IN BELGRADE 

In March, 1914, the Zagreb newspaper Srbobran pub- 
lished the announcement that the Austrian army would 
hold summer manoeuvres in Bosnia and that the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand would be in command This news at first 
greatly alarmed the little revolutionary group in the Sara- 
jevo Kruzhoc, because it was well known that the Arch- 
duke was friendly to the Roman Catholic Croats and was 
believed to favor some form of “tnalism.” They feared 
that his visit would strengthen the Croatian bourgeoisie and 
political leaders who were ready to accept political con- 
cessions from the Hapsburgs, and that it would deal a blow 
at Jugoslav aspirations for national unity and independ- 
ence. The Archduke's presence and the army manoeuvres 
would seem to be a demonstration of Hapsburg strength 
which might weaken the Orthodox Serb elements and the 
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irredentist movement for a Greater Serbia. But the alarm 
of Kruzhoc members was only momentary. They at once 
saw that here was the opportunity for the best possible 
political assassination of the kind which Gatchinovitch had 
long been preaching. But in the temporary absence of 
Hitch they did not have the courage to think of planning to 
commit the murder themselves. Instead, they bethought 
them of the more reckless and fanatical Bosnian emigres 
at Belgrade with their comitadji friends in Serbia, and de- 
cided to inform them of the Archduke’s intended visit. 
One of their number, Pushara, clipped the announcement 
from the newspaper, pasted it on a card without any com- 
mentary except “Grc dings,” and typewrote the address to 
Chabrinovitch at his coffee-house in Belgrade. In order not 
to draw any suspicion to themselves in case the letter was 
opened, Pushara took the letter to Zeiiica and mailed it 
there.'®'* 

When Chabrinovitch received the news clipping from 
Sarajevo, he showed it to Princip at the coffee-house where 
they were in the habit of meeting. In the evening they 
went to walk in the park to discuss it, and Pnncip invited 
Chabrinovitch to join him in murdering the Archduke. 
Chabrinovitch, according to his statement at the trial, had 
not hitherto thought of an attempt on Franz Ferdinand. 
He would have preferred to assassinate General Potiorek, 
as the personification of the Austrian system of oppression. 
But he now fell in with Princip’s proposal.'®® Prmcip, 
however, claimed that he had had the idea of assassinating 
Franz Ferdinand even before Chabrinovitch received the 
chpping. “By myself alone I had already previously formed 
the decision to do the deed. When I was in Sarajevo 
earlier I had already determined upon it.” '®® When con- 
fronted with one another at the trial, both claimed priority 

loijevtitch, pp 25-26. i®6 Pharos, pp 7ff, 231 , Jevtitch, p 27. 

lo® Pharos, p 40 
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for the idea, and a curious wrangle took place between 
them Grabezh. also claimed that he had already formed 
the idea independently during a brief visit to his home in 
Pale at Easter, 1914, when he read in Islina that Eranz 
Ferdinand was coming to Bosnia. When he returned to 
Belgrade he showed the clipping to Princip, and the latter 
told him that he and Chabnnovitch were ready for the 
deed. “So am I,” replied Grabezh, and from that moment 
the three youths discussed the ways and means for realiz- 
ing their project.’"^ 

Among the Serbian comrtadjis who frequented the 
coffee-houses with the Bosnian emigres was Milan Cigano- 
vitch, a Bosnian by birth, who had come to Belgrade some 
years before. He had been trained as a comitadji by Major 
Tankositch and fought under him during the Balkan Wars. 
He had joined the “Black Hand” as “No 412,” and in 1914 
enjoyed a subordinate position on the Serbian State Rail- 
ways. He had often talked with Princip about the oppres- 
sive conditions in Bosnia befoie this time,’"® fully approved 
the idea of murdering Franz Ferdinand, and offered to pro- 
vide the weapons and other means A little later he took 
Grabezh to his room, and showed him a chest full of bombs 
which he had either secured from the Serbian arsenal or 
saved from the Balkan Wars But since bombs were some- 
what uncertain, only exploding after a few seconds, it was 
agreed that the murderers ought also to be provided with 
revolvers.^®* To secure these, Ciganovitch turned to his 
fellow members in the “Black Hand” — to Major Tanko- 
sitch, who got from Dimitrijevitch the money with which to 
buy them.“® Ciganovitch also told the youths of the 

107 Pharos, pp 45 ff , Prmcip’s “Confessions," p 706 

108 Pharos, p 24 1^*0 lih.iios, pp 9^ 24, 47. 

110 Chabnnovitch testified at the trial, on being asked where Cigan- 
ovitch got the money and the Browning reiolvers “I do not know 
He [Ciganovitch] got the money from Tankoailch This man endorsed 
a check with one of his colleagues [presumably Dimitrijevitch], cashed 
It, and bought the weapons In our name Grabezh went to Tankositch 
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"tunnel, ” or underground railway, by which Serbian oflScials 
would help them over the frontier and put them in touch 
with “confidential men” on the Bosnian side. At the sug- 
gestion of Tankositch, who wanted to make sure that there 
would be no failure, Ciganovitch also gave the students 
revolver practice in a shooting park near Belgrade.^^^ 

So far during the preparations it was Ciganovitch with 
whom the students dealt chiefly. But Ciganovitch evi- 
dently was acting with the approval of Major Tankositch 
and Col. Dimitrijevitch, who were leading members of the 
Supreme Central Committee of the “Black Hand.” Cigano- 
vitch, in talking with the students, several times spoke of 
Tankositch. Shortly before the students left Belgrade, 
Ciganovitch took one of them — Grabezh — to the lodgings of 
Tankositch, who wanted to convince himself that the 
youths were determined in their purpose and knew how 
to use the weapons."- Tankositch, however, judging at 
least by the statements made at the trial, kept himself for 
the most part carefully in the background. Grabezh de- 
clared: “Ciganovitch had an understanding with Major 
Tankositch. But he was a side-figure. The man mainly 
guilty, if one wants to speak of guilt at all, is Cigano- 
vitch.” The students denied knowing whether Tanko- 
sitch was a member of the “Black Hand,” but asserted that 
“he had a conflict” with the Narodna Odbrana, and was on 
bad terms with the Serbian civilian officials.^" 

Tankositch askod him ‘Are you ready?’ When Grabezh answered 
‘Yes/ he asked him about us, whether we were reliable fellows Grabezh 
assured him that he could guarantee us What further dealings he had 
with Tankositch I do not know at all,” Pharos, p 10 On Grabezh ’s 
visit to Taukositch’s lodgings and talk with him, see ibid , pp 24, 47 f 
Chabrinovitch’s testimony about the money and revohers coming from 
Tankositch and Diniitnjevitch is confirmed by Bogitchevitch who says 
(KSF, III, 410, note 1) that DimitnjeMtch actually showed him and 
others the receipted bill for the purchased revolvers 

111 Pharos, pp 9ff, 24f, 47f, 112 pharos, p 24 ii3 Pharos, p 47 
114 Pharos, pp 14, 43, 65, 82 In the latter part of the preparations 
for the secret journey, with the aid of the frontier military officers, they 
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Dimitrijevitch kept himselt even more completely in the 
background. The students declared that Ciganovitch had 
merely referred mysteriously to “a man” whom he had to 
consult about procuring the weapons, and that he seemed 
to get his instructions as to the time for their departure 
and other matters only after consulting some other impor- 
tant person.*^® Whether the students at their trial were 
really as ignorant of Tankositch and Dimitrijevitch and the 
"Black Hand” as they appeared to be, or whether they were 
carefully concealing from the Austrian authorities the real 
connection of these high Serbian military officers with the 
plot, one cannot say. In the first case, one must admire 
the secrecy with which the “Black Hand” leaders worked, 
or, in the second, the skill with which the students man- 
aged to throw the Austrian officials off the right track. 

In order to avoid suspicion more easily and escape ar- 

admitted that Tankositch took a direct and active part (ibvd , 47, 82). 

In this connection may be noted the improbable story of Jovan 
M Jovanovitch, in the Pohlika, December 4, 1926 When the plotters 
had first applied to Tankositch, he had disapproved of the dea of mur- 
dering the Archduke Thereupon the youths had applied directly to 
Col Dimitrijevitch, and he had sanctioned the plot, but without telling 
anyone else There were at first five coiLspirators who got as far as 
Shabats, but before crossing over the frontier one of them turned 
traitor The civil authorities got wind of it, and upon the order of 
Protitch, the Minister of Interior, the conspirators were brought back 
to Belgrade, so the first effort failed But it contributed to the antagonism 
between the Radical Party and the “Black Hand” just at this time 
Tankositch was not informed of this first effort, but after it he was 
importuned by Princip and Chabrinovitch to help them cross over mto 
Bosnia, he then changed his attitude and did so Such is the story told by 
the former Serbian minister at Vienna 

The three youths nowhere make any mention of this first arrest, 
which, if true, would be certain evidence that the Serbian Government had 
knowledge beforehand of the plot. And it would confirm the statement 
of Ljuba Jovanovitch, quoted above, at note 13, that, at the end of 
May or beginning of June, Paehitch learned of a plot Jevtitch, p 30, 
says: “Three weeks before Vidov-Dan [June 28th} these young people 
came through ‘tunnels’ to Bosnia Probably due to someone’s indiscretion, 
something was known about the movements of the 4migr^s The Bel- 
grade police immediately made several raids, but without any apparent 
success ” 

ttfi Pharos, pp 33 f , 162 
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rest, the three assassins finally left Belgrade for Sarajevo 
some three weeks before the Archduke’s arrival in Bosnia. 
Before their departure, Ciganovitch provided them with 
six bombs from his room, four Browning pistols and am- 
munition, 150 dinars in cash, and some cyanide of potassium 
with which they were to commit suicide immediately after 
killing the Archduke, in order to lessen the possibility of 
any confessions or statements which might incriminate the 
Serbian officers in Belgrade who had helped to prepare the 
plot.”® They were also provided with a map of Bosnia 
showing the roads which they were to follow and the Aus- 
trian gendarmerie ' stations which they were carefully to 
avoid. 

Meanwhile at Sarajevo, Danilo Hitch, who had been in 
correspondence with Princip, soon recruited a number of 
local men who would be armed with the extra weapons 
which the three assassins from Belgrade would bring with 
them. 

JOURNEY OF THE ASSASSINS FROM BELGRADE TO SARAJEVO 

From Belgrade to Shabats, the three assassins went up 
the Save by boat. They carried a note from Ciganovitch 
to the frontier commander at Shabats, Major Popovitch, 
and were to say to him that they were being sent by Major 
Tankositch. But they were carefully warned not to make 
themselves known to the civilian authorities, lest they 
should be arrested and sent back.”'^ Arnving at Shabats, 

116 This precaution, as it turned out, was not successful Prmcip 
swallowed the poison, but threw it up immediately m preat pain before 
It had taken effect Chabrinovitch took his dose, but it did not work 
Grabezh did not have any because Iliteh mislaid the dose which he was 
to take. Pharos, pp 17, 18, 35, 55, Prmcip’s “Confessions,” in Current 
History, Aug , 1927, p 702 , Jevtitch, p 29, is incorrect in saying that 
Chabnnovitch alone took the poison 

111 Chabnnovitch testified “Ciganovitch had eitpressly told us that 
we were to take care that none of the civilian authorities should leam 
anything of our journey and purpose If it became rumored about the 
Mmistry of Interior would have us at once arrested , ” Pharos, p 80 f . 
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they easily found Major Popovitch at a coffee-house, and 
told him that they were journeying secretly to Bosnia. He 
seemed to be already well acquainted with their mission, 
having probably learned of it directly from Tankositch 
during a visit to Belgrade a couple of days previously 
He conducted the three students to the guard-house and se- 
cured an order for them for buying half-fare tickets on the 
railway for the next stage of their journey from Shabats 
to Lozhnica, where they were to cross the frontier He 
also gave them a card to the frontier authorities. “The oflB- 
cials concerned are requested to assist these people.” ““ 
Finally, he filled out for them a false pass, making it appear 
that one of them was a Serbian exciseman and the other 
two his colleagues. With the half-fare railway tickets, they 
w’ent by train to Lozhnica and delivered to the frontier 
captain the card from Major Popovitch. He immediately 
telephoned to the excisemen’s watch-house directly on the 
border, but could get no connection He therefore told the 
youths to return in the morning. Next day it was arranged 
that Chabrinovitch should take the false pass and go on to 
Zvornik, where he was helped over the frontier by a Serbian 
exciseman and later driven across Bosnia to Tuzla. Mean- 
while Princip and Grabezh, with the bombs and revolvers, 
were driven back a few miles to a watch-house near Ljesh- 
nica, where they were met by prearrangement by another 
Serbian exciseman who smuggled them over the Dnn by 
way of the Bosnian Islands. There he handed them over 
to a peasant in whose hut they spent the night Next day 
they were passed on to another peasant, who conducted 
them safely along by-paths in Bosnia toward Priboj until 
they were met by Veljko Chubrilovitch.*^® 

Veljko Chubrilovitch was an Orthodox Serb school- 

118 Pharos, pp 15 f , 48, 82 11® Pharos, p 36 f 

120 Pharos, pp 15ff, 34ff. 80ff, c/ Dr Wiesner. in KSP, 

VI, 332 ff, April, 1928 For this region, see the sketch-map, above, p 47 
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master at Priboj and the “confidential man” of the Narodna 
Odbrana for this region. He had made trips to Serbia, had 
become a member of the Narodna Odbrana, and then chair- 
man of the Priboj Sokol, one of the apparently harmless 
and “cultural” Serb organizations which were a medium, 
however, for active Serbian propaganda. He was in touch 
with Narodna Odbrana officials in Serbia and other “con- 
fidential men” in Bosnia and with local peasants who 
appeared to be in the habit of smuggling letters and infor- 
mation across the frontier.*-” He now took Pnncip and 
Grabezh to the hou.se of another peasant. Jacob Kerovitch, 
and arranged that the latter’s son should drive the two con- 
spirators and their capons on to Tuzla, where they would 
find another “confidential man,” the cinema director, 
Mishko Jovanovitch. Princip and Grabezh accordingly set 
out that night in the peasant’s cart On approaching Lo- 
pare, where Austrian gendarmes were stationed, they let 
the peasant drive on alone with the weapons well hidden, 
while they made a detour on foot and mounted the cart 
again on the other side of the village Arriving at Tuzla 
early in the morning, they went to the cinema director, 
Mishko Jovanovitch, as the Priboj school-master had 
directed, and found a ready reception. *^- 

As Princip and Grabezh had just come from Serbia and 
had no travelling passes for Bosnia, they feared that they 
might be stopped and searched on entering Sarajevo at a 
time when the police might be expected to be keeping an 
especially sharp eye out for suspicious characters in view 

121 Pharos, pp 83 ff 

122 Mishko Jovanovitch was a middle-aged, well-to-do business man 
m Tuzla, being chairman of the Serbian parish school board, director of 
a local Serbian bank, and manager of a cinema In 1912, at the urging 
of his relative, Chiibiilovitch, he had gone to Shabats, become a member 
of the Narodna Odbrana, and then distributed its literature in Bosnia, 
for which his position in the Serb school gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity Letters found in his house spoke of “working for beloved 
Serbia” and "risking one’s life for Serbia,” Pharos, p 83£f 
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of the Archduke’s coming visit. They did not think it was 
safe that they should carry the bombs and revolvers any 
further. They therefore begged Jovanovitch to hide the 
weapons in his house until some safer person should come 
from Sarajevo to fetch them. He agreed, and hid them in 
his attic It was arranged that the person who came for 
them should identify himself by offering a half-open pack- 
age of Stephanie cigarettes The three youths then went 
on safely by tram from Tuzla to Sarajevo Prmcip at once 
sought out Hitch, took lodgings with him, and told him of 
the weapons at Tuzla Grabezh went to his home in Pale 
All three lived as quietly and inconspicuously as possible 
until the time for the deed. Thus, the “tunnel,” often men- 
tioned by Ciganovitch, which Serbian officials had long 
prepared, had worked to perfection.*^® 

A few days later Hitch went to Tuzla and identified 
himself to Mishko Jovanovitch in the agreed-upon way 
with the package of cigarettes Fearful, however, that he 
might be arrested if seen carrying a large package in Tuzla 
where he was not known, he begged Jovanovitch to bring 
the weapons to Doboj on the way to Sarajevo, and hand 
them over to him there. This was finally agreed upon. 
Jovanovitch concealed the bombs and revolvers in an inno- 
cent-looking paste-board sugar box, and took them to 
Doboj. Not finding Hitch at once as he had expected, he 
left the explosives under his raincoat in the railway waiting- 
room and later in a friend’s shop in care of a child ; in either 
place they might easily have been discovered Finally 
Hitch turned up, took charge of the precious package, car- 
ried it safely to Saraj'evo by train, and hid it under a couch 
in his room. A few days before the crime he gave some of 
the weapons to two of his own Sarajevo recruits, and took 
them to a suburb to show them how to shoot.*** 

12* Pharos, pp 28ff, Slff, 103 ff ; Jevtitch, p 30 ff. 

>24 Pharos, pp 63Ef , 70ff , ref , 105 ff 
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THE ASSASSINATION JUNE 28. 1914 

Early on the morning of the day Franz Ferdinand and 
his wife were to make their formal visit to Sarajevo, Princip 
and Chabrinovitch met Hitch at the back of the Vlajmitch 
pastry shop and received again from him some of the 
weapons they had brought from Belgrade — Princip took one 
of the Browning revolvers, Chabrinovitch a bomb, and 
Grabezh both a revolver and a bomb Then they dispersed 
to take their stand at various places, as agreed upon, along 
the route which the Arclidukc was to pass. 

THE ASSASSINATION, JUNE 28, 1914 

Sarajevo, for some five hundred years, had been the 
capital of Bosnia and is still its principal city It is crowded 
into a narrow valley at the foot of high lulls. Through its 
center runs a little river, the Miljachka, half dry in summer. 
Ill the older parts ot the city toward the cathedral the 
streets are crooked and narrow But the Appel Quay, now 
known as the Stepanovitch Quay, is a fairly wide straight 
avenue lined with houses on one side, and with a low wall on 
the other, where the Quay follows the Miljachka. It leads 
towards the Town Hall, and is connected by several bridges 
with the other side of the town, where one of the principal 
mosques and the Governor’s residence or Konak are situ- 
ated Along the Appel Quay, which was the route the 
Archduke and his wife were to follow, Hitch had placed the 
various murderers to whom he had distributed the bombs 
and revolvers a few hours before the assassination. Meh- 
medbashitch, Vaso Chubnlovitch and Chabrinovitch were 
on the river side near the Cumurja Bridge. Hitch and Po- 
povitch were across the street, near the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank. Further along the Quay Princip at first stood near 
the Latin Bridge, after Chabnnovitch’s attempt, while the 
Archduke was at the Town Hall, he crossed over the Quay 
to the corner of the narrow winding Franz Josef Street, 
now King Peter Street, where the actual assassination finally 
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took place. Further on toward the Town Hall Grabezh was 
walking up and down, looking for a good place where he 
would not be interfered with by the police or bystanders.^-® 

On Vidov-Dan, Sunday, June 28, 1914, the day opened 
with glorious summer weather The streets, at the request 
of the Mayor, had been beflaggtd in the Archduke’s honor. 
His portrait stood in many windows Considerable crowds 
were abroad in the streets to see him pass. No effort was 
made to keep them back, by forming a line of soldiers, as 
had been done in 1910 when Francis Jo.seph visited the city 
Several ot the loyal newspapers welcomed the Archduke’s 
presence, but the leading Serb newspaper, Narod, contented 
Itself with the bare announcement of his visit, and devoted 
the rest of its issue to a patriotic account of the significance 
of Vidov-Dan, an account of the Battle of Kossovo, and a 
picture of King Peter of Serbia framed in the national 
Serbian colors. 

Franz Ferdinand and his party reached Sarajevo from 
Ilidze about 10 A. M After reviewing local troops, they 
started in autos toward the Town Hall for the formal recep- 
tion in accordance w'lth the announced program. The Heir 
to the Throne was in full uniform, wearing all his decora- 
tions His wife, in a white gown and large hat, sat beside 
him. On the seat facing them was General Potiorek, the 

125 For vanoui! details of the aissassin.-ition, .see the te&timony of the 
accused and the witnesses at the tiial in Pharos, and Lo Con^jnratiiin 
Serbe, paatm, and especially the accounts of General Potiorek and Count 
Harrach One of the most trustworthy conteinpor.iry accounts is the 
report of the Archduke’s military secretary. Col Bardolff, to Conrad on 
July 3 (Conrad, IV, 19-22) Of the newspaper accounts that by Ecnc 
Gourdiat, the local correspondent of the Pans Matin, is the best , Sera- 
jevo, eS juin, 1914 (Thionville, 1920), it appears to hare iittnicted little 
notice, until largely drawn upon by R Recouly, Lt,s lleurcs Trayiyurs d’ 
avant Guerre (Pans, 1923), eh vii Jevtitch, Sarajevski Atenlat, exagger- 
ates the part played by the local Sarajevo con-piialors and the certainty 
of success of their arrangements His account is largely followed by 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, ch x, and by Clair Price, N y Timc'i Maga- 
zine, June 22, 1924, p 2 Jules Chopin [J E Pichon], Le Complot de 
Sarajevo (Pans, 1918) is full of fantastic errors 
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military Governor of Bosnia, who pointed out the objects 
of interest as they drove along. In front of them, in another 
car, the Mayor and Chief of Police led the way. Then fol- 
lowed two other autos bearing various persons belonging to 
the Archduke’s suite or General Potiorek’s staff. 

Just as they were approaching the Cumurja Bridge 
and Potiorek was calling the Archduke’s attention to some 
new barracks, Chabrinovitch knocked off the cap of his 
bomb against a post, stepped forward, and hurled it at the 
Archduke’s car. The chauffeur, observing him, put on 
speed, so that the missile fell onto the folded hood of the 
uncovered car and bounced off; or, according to another 
account, Franz Ferdinand, with extraordinary coolness, 
seized it and threw it back of him into the road. There it 
exploded with a heavy detonation, partly wrecking the fol- 
lowing auto and seriously wounding Lieut.-Col Merizzi 
and several bystanders. Chabrinovitch sprang over the wall 
into the river-bed, which was nearly dry at this season of 
the year, and tried to escape; but police agents quickly 
seized him and marched him off for examination. Mean- 
while the fourth auto, uninjured except for a broken wind- 
shield, passed the wrecked car and closed up quickly to that 
of the Archduke, none of whose occupants had been hurt, 
except for a scratch on the Archduke’s face, probably caused 
by the flying cap of the bomb. The Archduke ordered all 
the cars to stop, in order to learn what damage had been 
done. Having seen that the wounded men were dispatched 
to a hospital, he remarked with characteristic coolness and 
courage; “Come on. The fellow is insane. Gentlemen, let 
us proceed with our program.” 

So the party drove on to the Town Hall, at first rapidly, 
and then, at the Archduke’s order, more slowly so that the 
people could see him better. The Archduke’s wife met a 

i2«Recou)y, p 183, and accounts of Potiorek, Harrach, and Bardolff 
cited in preceding note 
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deputation of Mohammedan women, while the Archduke 
was to receive the city officials. The Mayor, who had writ- 
ten out his speech of welcome, started to read it, as if noth- 
ing had happened But it hardly suited the occasion. It 
dilated upon the loyalty of the Bosnian people and the 
overwhelming joy with which they welcomed the Heir to 
the Throne. Franz Ferdinand, by nature quick-tempered 
and outspoken, roughly interrupted the Mayor, saying: 
“Enough of that. What! I make you a visit, and you re- 
ceive me with bombs.” Nevertheless, he allowed the 
Mayor to finish his address. This terminated the formali- 
ties at the Town Hall. 

The question then arose whether the party should still 
follow the prearranged program which provided for a drive 
through the narrow Franz Josef Street in the crowded 
part of the city and a visit to the Museum; or whether, in 
view of another possible attack, they should drive straight 
to the Governor’s residence on the other side of the river 
for luncheon. The Archduke insisted that he wanted to 
visit the hospital to inquire after the officer who had been 
wounded by Chabnnovitch’s bomb. General Potiorek and 
the Chief of Police thought it very unlikely that any second 
attempt at murder would be made on the same day. But 
as a punishment for the first, and for the sake of safety, it 
was decided that the autos should not follow the prear- 
ranged route through the narrow Franz Josef Street, but 
should reach the hospital and Museum by driving rapidly 
straight along the Appel Quay. Therefore the Archduke 
and his wife and the others entered the cars in the same 
order as before, except that Count Harrach stood on the 
left running-board of the Archduke’s car, as a protection 
from any attack from the Miljachka side of the Quay. On 
reaching the Franz Josef Street the Mayor’s car in the 
lead turned to the right into it, according to the original 

iSTRpcouly, p 184, cl Jevtitch, p 38 
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program The Archduke’s chauffeur started to follow it, 
but Potiorek called out. “That’s the wrong way! Drive 
straight down the Appel Quay!” The chauffeur put on the 
brakes in order to back up. It happened that it was pre- 
cisely at this corner, where the car paused for a fatal mo- 
ment, that Princip was now standing, having crossed over 
from his original position on the river side of the Quay. 
These chance occurrences gave him the best possible oppor- 
tunity. He stepped forward and fired two shots point 
blank. One pierced the Archduke’s neck so that blood 
spurted from his mouth The other shot, aimed perhaps 
at Potiorek,’-® entered the abdomen of Sophie Chotek. 

The car turned and sped over the Latin Bridge to the 
Konak The Archduke’s last words to his wife were’ 
“Sophie, Sophie, do not die Live for our children ” But 
death overtook them both within a few minutes It was 
about 11 :30 A. M , St Vitus’s Day, Sunday, June 28, 1914 

128 At his trial and m pnson Prmcip maintained tlut Ins second shot 
was intended for Potiorek and that he had not meant to kill the Arch- 
duke’s wife, Pharos p 30, Nikitsth-Boulles, p 227 

129 Accounts of Potiorek, Harrach and Bardolff in Pharos, pp 155-159, 
and Conrad, IV, 19-22 



CHAPTEE III 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SARAJEVO 
ASSASSINATION 

The preceding chapters on Balkan Problems, Franz 
Ferdinand, and the Assassination Plot have given a brief 
narrative of the events and an account of the conditions 
which contributed to the fatal tragedy at Sarajevo They 
will also have indicated to some extent the responsibility for 
it. But they left aside several much-disputed questions 
which can now be best dealt with separately, before one 
attempts to draw any final conclusions concerning the rela- 
tive responsibility for the crime which was the immediate 
occasion of the World War. Chief among these disputed 
points are the motives of the assassins, the lack of Austrian, 
police protection, the part played by Dimitrijevitch and the 
“Black Hand,” M Pashitch’s cognizance of the plot and 
failure to prevent it, and the alleged Serbian warning to 
Austria. 

MOTIVES OF THE ASSASSINS 

A man’s motives are ordinarily mixed, and often not 
even fully understood by himself This is particularly true 
in the case of a political murderer, who has every reason 
to expect that one of the consequences of his act will be 
his own death One would naturally expect to find each 
assa.ssm assigning various reasons for his deed, and to find 
that the different conspirators differed somewhat from one 
another m the emphasis which they placed on their various 
motives This is in fact the case with the half dozen 
youths who conspired against Franz Ferdinand. Princip 
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and Chabrinovitch, however, may conveniently be consid- 
ered together, not only because they may be regarded as 
the ringleaders, and because they had the courage of their 
convictions to make the actual attempts on the Archduke’s 
life, but aL=o because their motives were much the same. 

The best materials for judging their motives are their 
statements after their arrest and at their trial, if due allow- 
ance is made for the fact that they were speaking as prison- 
ers under indictment for murder and treason, and were try- 
ing to shield each other and their accomplices in Serbia. 
Of this attempt to shield each other and their accomplices 
among the Serbian officers in Belgrade there is abundant 
evidence. When first arrested, Princip declared that he 
alone was guilty, that he had acted as an anarchist, “con- 
vinced that there is nothing so fine as to commit a political 
assassination,” and that his attempt had no connection with 
that of Chabrinovitch. “I have nothing in common, I re- 
peat, with the author of the first attempt. When the bomb 
exploded, I said to myself, that there is someone else who 
thinks as I do.” * This, of course, was totally false, as soon 
appeared when Chabrinovitch and Grabezh were arrested 
and their confessions made it clear how the three had con- 
spired together at Belgrade and came to Sarajevo with the 
common purpose of murdering Franz Ferdinand. Even at 
their trial in October, 1914, when much of the truth was 
known about their activities and that of the Narodna 
Odbrana, all three students sought to shield the Belgrade 
authorities by asserting that the Narodna Odbrana was 
“purely cultural,” that it did not extend to Bosnia, and 
that it had nothing to do with their preparations.® But 
these assertions were shown to be untrue, both by their own 
admissions, and by the evidence of the “confidential men” 
of the Narodna Odbrana in Bosnia, as to the way the three 

1 Pnncip’s first confession, as published in the Budapest Az Est of 
July 1, 1914 2 Pharos, pp 15, 34, 43, 56. 82, 162. 
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youths had been helped forward by the “tunnel” on their 
journey from Belgrade to Sarajevo.® Similarly Princip and 
Chabrinovitch denied knowing much of anything about the 
“Black Hand” except what they had read in newspapers, 
and denied having met Major Tankositch ; they admitted, 
however, that he had procured the weapons and money, 
and that he had asked Grabezh to come to his room so that 
he could convince himself that the three youths were to be 
relied on.‘ How far these denials of knowledge of the 
“Black Hand” and its leaders were true, in which case the 
youths would be acting as the more or less ignorant tools 
of this secret Serbian terrorist organization, and how far 
the denials were purposely concocted to shield it and de- 
ceive the Austrians one cannot at present say with cer- 
tamty. Probably the latter hypothesis is closer to the truth 
than the former. 

Making allowance for this tendency in their statements, 
one may say that the motives ol Princip and Chabrinovitch 
were mainly of three kinds. 

In the first place, there was a personal motive — a feehng 
of discontent with their own lives, of the desire to be mar- 
tyrs and heroes after the fashion of Bogdan Zherajitch, who 
fired five shots at the Governor of Bosnia and then commit- 
ted suicide at Sarajevo Both Princip and Chabrinovitch 
had been unhappy at home, and received little or no finan- 
cial support from their parents. Chabrinovitch had quar- 
relled often with his father and with his fellow Socialists 
at Sarajevo Both youths had early left school but had 
not become established in any occupation. They drifted 
to Belgrade where they came under the influence of an 
archist and terrorist propaganda, and heard the coffee-house 
talk about Austria’s oppression and Serbia’s future role as 
the “Piedmont” which would bring liberation to the Bos- 

8 See preceding chapter, at notes 40-48 

t Pharos, pp 10, 24, 47 ff , see also preceding chapter, note 110 
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nian Serbs. Both, but especially Chabrinovitch, suffered 
from ill health and lack of proper food, and were probably 
already tubercular. Both died in prison not long after- 
wards, Chabi movitch in January, 1916, and Princip in the 
spring of 1918. Life seemed to hold out little for either of 
them, but they could at least secure the glory of a martyr’s 
crown by imitating the example of Zherajitch 

Princip declared, after being at Belgrade but before hear- 
ing of the Archduke’s coming visit to Bosnia: “I often used 
to go out to the grave of Zherajitch I often passed whole 
nights there, pondering over our conditions and our miser- 
able situation and over him [Zherajitch], and then I de- 
termined upon the assassination. On his grave I made an 
oath to myself to carry out an assassination at some time or 
other.” ® Later, in prison, he told Dr Pappenheim that, 
“in Sarajevo he used to dream every night that he was a 
political murderer, struggling with gendarmes and police- 
men; that he had read much about the Russian revolution, 
about the fightings; and that this idea had taken hold of 
him.” * 

Chabrinovitch also stated: “I too went to the grave 
of the late Zherajitch, when I came to Sarajevo There I 
fixed upon the firm determination to die as he had done. I 
knew moreover that I had not long to live. I was continu- 
ally occupied with the idea of suicide, because I was ‘indif- 
ferent to everything.” ^ His psychopathic thirst for noto- 
riety is suggested by the fact that he had his photograph 
taken an hour or so before he threw the bomb and at- 
tempted suicide,® and also by his boast a moment after his 

5 Pharos, p 40 Jevtitch, p 21 f , adds that on the eve of the assassina- 
tion, Prmcip again went to the grave as to a holy shrine “to bid good-bye 
to Zherajitch with a big wreath ” 

® Current History, August, 1927, p 706 

■^Pharos, p 40 f He also said Gatchinovitch’s eulogy of Zherajitch, 
’‘The Death of a Hero,” had made a great impression upon him {ihid , 
p 21) 

8 The photograph is reproduced in Pharos, p 165 
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attempt on the Archduke, “Yes, I am a Serb, a hero.” ® 
Both youths were clearly psychopathic, maladjusted by 
personal suffering, discontent and failure, and easily open 
to suggestive influences toward murder by the example of 
“heroes” and the talk of Belgrade comitadjis. 

A second motive was to take vengeance on Austria for 
the oppressive regime in Bosnia, arouse opposition to it, 
and prepare the way for a revolution which should put an 
end to it. “What moved me primarily,” declared Chabrino- 
vitch, “was revenge for the oppression which the Serbs in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina had had to suffer, especially the 
‘Exceptional Laws’ which last year continued for two full 
months. ... I regarded revenge as the holy duty of a 
moral civilized man, 'uid therefore I planned to take ven- 
geance. ... I knew that there existed at the Ballplatz 
[the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office] a clique, the so- 
called war-party, which wanted to conquer Serbia. At its 
head stood the Heir to the Throne. I believed that I should 
take vengeance on them all in taking vengeance on him. 

. . . I hated him because he was an enemy of Serbia. . . . 
All the injustices of which I read in the newspapers — all 
this had collected in me until it burst forth on St. Vitus’s 
Day.” 10 


0 Testimony of Josef Mitro, who helped arrest him. La Conspiration 
Serbe, p 121 

Pharos, p 13 f This declaration shows incidentally how the Serb 
Nationalist Press stiried up haired and opposition again?t Austria by 
misrepresenting the facts The “Exceptional Laws” wore indeed \cry 
repressive and obiectionable, but they had been cancelled in 1913 m 
accordance with Bilmski’s iiolicy of conciliation (see above, ch ii, note 
61) Fianz Fordinarul, though a fiicud of Baron Conrad who headed the 
war-party m Vienna, wa^ not a nieinbei of any Vienna war clique higiself, 
on I he contrary, he had often used his influence against it in fa\or of 
peace, he represented a fuendly, rathci than hostile, policy toward the 
Serbs, his ])olicy of “tnalism” would have favored thorn at the expense 
of the Germans and Magyars m the Dual Monarchy (see above, ch i, 
pasi^im) 

At the close of the trial, giving his final defense, Chabnnovitch said 
the idea of killing Franz Ferdinand had not been a spontaneous idea with 
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Pnncip likewise, on being asked if he was sorry that he 
had killed the Archduke replied; “No, I am not sorry. I 
have cleared an evil out of the way. He [Franz Ferdinand] 
is a German and an enemy of the South Slavs. He treated 
them badly. . . . Every day a high treason trial. Every 
day it went worse with our people. They are impoverished. 
I have seen how our people fall more and more into decay. 
I am a peasant’s son, and so I can convince myself of the 
misery of our people. I killed him and I am not sorry. I 
knew that he was an enemy of the Slavs. ... I regarded 
him as an energetic man who as ruler would have carried 
through definite ideas and reforms which stood in our 
way.'’ “For union [of the South Slavs] one must sacri- 
fice many lives, and it was for this reason that Franz Fer- 
dinand fell. Nevertheless, the main motive which guided 
me in my deed was; the avenging of the Serbian people.’’ 

A third motive was to kindle further opposition and 
hatred toward the Hapsburg rule, cause a revolution among 
the Serbs in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and so prepare the 
way for tearing these two provinces away from the Dual 
Monarchy and uniting them with Serbia in some kind of a 
national South Slav state. Pnncip had hinted at this in 
the passage just quoted, where he expressed the fear that 
Franz Ferdinand on coming to the throne might make some 
energetic reforms — such as the carrying out of his “trialis- 
tic” plan to unite the South Slavs, not by union with Serbia 

himself and his two associates, but had been suRgested to them by the 
milieu in which they lived in Belgrade, whore the assassination was rep- 
resented as a noble enterprise The men with whom they associated had 
kept repeating that the Archduke ought to be done away with, because 
he was an obstacle to the realization of the Jugoslav idea Although 
Pnncip remained defiant and unrepentant, the other defendants regretted 
what they had done They had not known that the Archduke had 
children, and begged the forgiveness of these orphans, La Conspiratum 
Serbe, p 147 

Pharos, p 30 f. Similarly Chabnnovitch- "People said that he 
[Franz Ferdinand] wanted to establish a federal monarchy including 
Serbia,” ibid, p 10 1 2 Pharos, o 36 
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but by giving them an organic position under the Haps- 
burgs comparable to that enjoyed by the Germans in Aus- 
tria and by the Magyars in Hungary Asked if that was the 
kind of union he wanted, Prmcep exclaimed, “God forbid!”, 
thereby causing laughter in the court room On the con- 
trary, he believed unification would come through the ac- 
tion of Serbia: “I am a nationalist I aimed to free the 
Jugoslavs. For I am a Jugoslav. This is to come from 
intimidation — from above. ... As far as Serbia is con- 
cerned, it is her duty to free us, as Italy freed her 
Italians.” 

This accords also with his later “Confessions” in prison : 
“The ideal of the young people was the unity of the South 
Slav peoples, Serbs, C’roats, and Slovenes, but not under 
Austria. In a kind of state, republic or something of that 
sort. Thought that if Austria were thrown into difficulties 
then a revolution would come But for such a revolution 
one must prepare the ground, work up feeling. Nothing 
happened. By assassination this spirit might be pre- 
pared.” “He considered that if he prepared the atmos- 
phere, the idea of revolution and liberation would spread 
first among men of intelligence and then later m the masses. 
Thought that thereby attention of the intelligentsia would 
be directed upon it. As, for instance, Mazzini did in Italy 
at the time of the Italian liberation.” “Could not be- 
lieve that a World War would break out as a result of an act 
like his. Did indeed think that a World War might break 
out, but not at that moment.” This was precisely the 
trend of opinion which was set forth at Belgrade in much 

3 3 Pharos, p 29 

14 Pharos, p 23 Similarly Chabrmovitch “We said we must organize 
the Sorbs [in Bosnia], provide them with means, dynamite and bombs, 
so that they could make a revolution before the war, and so that Serbia 
could just come over and establish order,” ibid, p 11 
10 Current History, August, 1927, p. 703 
'^^Cmrent History, p 706 
17 Current History, p 704. 
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of the Narodna Odbrana propagandist literature and in the 
“Black Hand” newspaper Piedmont which inspired Princip 
and his companions. 

Chabrinovitch agreed with Pnncip in working like 
Mazzini to prepare a revolution in Bosnia which should 
open the way for a reunion of all the Serb lands which 
had once formed the Empire of Steplien Dushan. But 
his political evolution had been somewhat different. He 
had at first held anarchist and social revolutionary opin- 
ions, but after living in Belgrade and mi.xing with cornitad- 
jis he had become more nationalist— “anarchistic with 
a mixture of nationalism,” as he defined his position in 
1914.18 

His ideal was a Jugoslav republic, not a monarchy with a 
Serbian dynasty. The unification of the Serb peoples was 
to be accomplished, “after Mazzim’s fashion. The ideal 
was to tear Bosnia away from the Dual Monarchy. We 
were all agreed in that Some were for the [Karageorge- 
vitch] dynasty, I was a republican We could therefore 
have made a compromise, that King Peter should be king 
during his lifetime, and that after his death a republic 
should be proclaimed.” 

Such were the three chief motives of the two principal 
plotters. But which was the strongest of the three — their 
personal psychopathic condition, or their desire for ven- 
geance on Austria, or their Serb nationalism — it would be 
difficult to say. Jugoslav writers and sympathizers of to- 
day, like M. Jevtitch and Mr. Seton-Watson, emphasize 
Jugoslav nationalism as the main motive. But in 1914 the 
accused themselves hardly knew". Princip, being asked 
whether he had acted primarily from revenge or from the 
idea of national unity — i.e., whether the personal or the 
political motive predominated, replied, “The personal. But 
the other was also strong. They were evenly balanced.” 

18 Pharos, p 6 >9 Pharos, p 7 Pharos, p 41 
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It is often urged in mitigation or explanation of the 
crime that it was a wanton provocation on the Archduke’s 
part to hold maneuvers m Bosnia, that the Serbs feared 
he meant to attack Serbia, and that they resented his visit- 
ing Sarajevo precisely on a Serb national anniversary like 
Vidov Dan. This has been stressed since the event by 
writers hostile to Austria and friendly to Serbia.-^ But 
Prmcip’s and Chabrmovitch’s own statements do not indi- 
cate that such considerations had any considerable influ- 
ence upon them. They had in fact begun to organize then 
plot when they heard of the Archduke's coming trip to 
Bosnia but before they were aware that he would msit 
Sarajevo on, Vidov Dan. They had decided to assassinate 
hun in Bosnia, not because they resented the visit or feared 
an attack on Serbia, but because his presence m Bosnia 
afforded an excellent opportunity for giving effect to the 
three motives which have been sketched above. 

THE “bevy of assassins” AND THE AUSTRIAN “NEGLIGENCE” 

Most Jugoslav sympathizers, and most critics of Austria 
who follow the fantastic insinuations of Mr H Wickham 
Steed, like to represent the assassination of the Archduke as 
virtually inevitable, both because of the Austrian oppres- 
sion, the wide-spread nationalist movement in Bosnia, and 
the “bevy of assassins” lying in wait for him, and also be- 
cause of the “criminal negligence” of the Austrian authori- 
ties in not taking adequate precautions to protect him -- 

“lEp, Sfton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 110, Jevtitch, pp 32-34, and 
Jovan Jovanovitch in his letter of 1924, concerning his “warning,” quoted 
below at note 68 Fear of an Austrian attack under the Archduke’s leader- 
ship IS also often given at* the motive for Dimitnjevitch’s share in the 
plot (c/ Stiinojov itch, p 55 f , Wendel, Die Habshurger und die Sudslawen- 
frage, p 50 IT), but it is very unlikely that any such fear was really one 
of his motives {cf Wegerer, in KSF, III. 385 f. June, 1925) 

22 H 'VVickham Steed, “The Pact of Konopischt,” in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, LXXIX, p 265 ff , Through Thirty Fears, I, 401, 
Recouly, Lcb Hvurcs Tragiqucs, p 108 ff . Chopin, Le Complot de Sarajevo, 
pp. 89-100* Dumainc, La Derm^re Ambassade de France cn Autnchct p 
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After the crime, in the recriminations of Austrian offi- 
cials as to the responsibility for not averting it, and in the 
boasts of Jugoslav survivors at having participated (or 
intended to participate) in a glorious deed which has ulti- 
mately resulted in the creation of a Jugoslav state, it is 
easy to collect many expressions of opinion which seem to 
bear out these views. Thus, Mr. Wickham Steed quotes 
the Archbishop of Sarajevo as saying that “the Archduke 
could not have escaped, because he would have had to pass 
through ‘a regular avenue of bomb-throwers.’ ” Mr. 
Seton- Watson also quotes this, and unhesitatingly accepts 
all the stories which have been told to him of heroes who 
would have assassmated the Archduke had not Princip done 
so He even speaks of “a whole bevy of assassins on the 
streets of the capital.” 

At the same time, both these writers blame the Austrian 
authorities for their lack of police protection. Says Mr. 
Steed; “When the Emperor Francis Joseph visited Sara- 
jevo in June, 1910, more than one thousand uniformed 
police and probably double the number of 'plain clothes 
men’ were employed to protect him. In June, 1914, when 
the Heir Presumptive went there the police were warned 
off.”*® Similarly Mr. Seton-Watson. “Every street [at 
the Emperor’s visit in 1910] along which he passed was 

147, Seton-Watson, pp 77-79, 106-114, 144-152, JevUtch, ■passim, Clair 
Price, la N Y Times Magazine, June 22, 1924, p 2 

On Wickham Steed’s fantasies concerning the Konopischt Meeting, 
see above, ch i, pp 32-43 Recouly and Duni.iine intimate that at 
Sarajevo the Austrian authorities, instead of detailing proper police, 
assisted in placing the assassins at favorable points, and Chopin attempts 
to show that Chabrmovitch was an Austrian agent provocateur who had 
been sent to Belgrade before the crime in order to give the impression 
of Serbian complicity! Such intimations are pure fiction Nor has there 
been any confirmation of the story of the Croatian, Rudolph Bartuhtch, 
that the assassination was the result of Magyar connivance (c/ G. Beck, 
l/npams Rolle im WeUknegc, Lausanne. 1917, pp 21.5-218) 

28 Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 401 
24 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 77-79, 147 f 

26 Seton-Watson, p 110 2« steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 401. 
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lined with a double cordon of troops, and the town swarmed 
with special police and detectives from headquarters in 
Vienna and Budapest”; but in 1914 the police “showed it- 
self strangely remiss or inefficient.” “The contrast between 
1910 and 1914 amply justifies us in speaking of criminal 
negligence on the part of those Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties with whom the care of the Archduke lay.” But to 
assert that the assassins were so numerous that the Arch- 
duke could not have escaped, and at the same time to blame 
the police for negligence in not saving him, is illogical. As 
a matter of fact, neither was the danger to him from resi- 
dents m Bosnia so great, nor the conduct of the Austrian 
authorities so strangely negligent, as these writers would 
have us believe. 

On the Archduke’s journey up through Bosnia from the 
Adriatic to Ihdze, and at the maneuvers, he was received 
with demonstrations of loyalty and there were no signs of 
danger. Soon after his arrival at Ihdze he and his wife 
motored in to Sarajevo, visited some of the shops, and were 
everywhere recognized and acclaimed. So great was the 
crowd about them that a passage had to be cleared for 
them. Here would have been an excellent opportunity for 
assassins.^* On the fatal Sunday morning it is noteworthy 
that only those conspirators who had just come from Bel- 
grade had the courage of their convictions Chabrinovitch 
and Princip acted, and perhaps Grabezh would have done 
so also, if he had not had an uneasy feeling that he was 
being shadowed by police-® There was something about 
the atmosphere in Belgrade and the talk of the comitadjis 

27 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 109 f , for his repeated assertions of 
“criminal negligence,” see also pp 129, 287 

28 Conrad, IV, 14 f , 65 f, Nikitsch-Boulles, p 213; Jevtitch, p 33, 

adds the piquant detail that, as the Archduke stopped m front of one 
of the bazaars, he came almost face to face with Princip, “Pnncip saw 
him, but did not move; behind him a stranger, undoubtedly a police 
agent, had carefully spread his hands The same evening m the kruz'nok 
Princip told us about the meeting ” 29 pharos, p 53 
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there which bred a firm determination to assassinate Aus- 
tnan officials. It is significant that it was directly after 
being trained in Serbia by one of the officers of the later 
"Black Hand” group that Bogdan Zlierajitch came to Sara- 
jevo to assassinate the Governor of Bosnia in 1910. It was 
directly after a visit to Belgrade where he received a bomb 
from a Serbian major and a Browning revolver from a com- 
rade, that Lukas Jukiteh used this revolver to shoot the 
Commissioner of Croatia in 1912. Similarly Princip, Cha- 
brinovitch and Grabezh had come straight from Belgrade 
with the firm determination to execute the plot prepared 
there. 

But the resident youths who were recruited by Hitch 
in Sarajevo and who had not been in Belgrade were a less 
robust sort of conspirators. Mr. Set on -Watson ascribes 
much importance to this Sarajevo group, in his effort to 
emphasize the Bosnian, and to minimize the Serbian, as- 
pects of the plot. But he is m error, as has been pointed 
out above, in saying that the Sarajevo recruits were already 
being armed by Hitch while Pnncip and his two compan- 
ions were still in Belgrade. They had no arms until the 
Belgrade conspirators brought them.®® 

Hitch himself appears to have lost his nerve, and 
to have advised abandonmg the attempt. He asserted at 
the trial that he had tried to dissuade the Belgrade con- 
spirators from carrying out their purpose If his assertion 
stood alone and unsupported, one might well discount it as a 
fiction intended to exculpate himself But it is confirmed 

See above, p 107 ff Nor can one accept his view that “the entire 
initiative came from Bosnia^^ and that the murder would have been com- 
mitted anyway even without the bombs brought from Belgrade, becauhe, 
“after all, it was a ‘Browning’ that did the mischief, and there were plenty 
of Brownings available without imjiorting them from Serbia” {Sarajevo. 
p 147) All the evidence at the trial show’s that the youths had no money 
with which to buy revolvers, that Brownings were very difficult to get 
in Bosnia, and that Ihtch had planned to go to Serbia as the onlv place 
where he could secure them (c/ Pharos, pp 9f , 19, 23f , 47f , 61) 
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separately by Princip, Chabrinovitch, and Grabezh.®^ 
Asked why he had not destroyed the weapons, if he was 
really opposed to the assassination. Hitch replied: “I did 
not dare. Princip had told me that he had received the 
bombs from comitadjis, and therefore I did not dare to 
throw them away, in view of my going to Serbia.” 
Shortly before the crime Princip told Chabrinovitch that he 
did not regard Hitch as “reliable.” ® ‘ Certain it is that 
Hitch himself did not raise a finger against the Archduke 
on Vidov Dan, nor did any of his three recruits. Mehmed- 
bashitch let the procession of autos pass without taking any 
action, but, after hearing Chabrinovitch ’s bomb, fled pre- 
cipitately to Montenegro — the only one of the seven armed 
men who was not .‘■ncedily apprehended by the police. 
Similarly Popovitch and Vaso Chubnlovitch watched the 
Archduke’s party go by — and did nothing , after the crime 
the latter, “all pale and trembling m his whole body,” came 
to one of his friends and got him to take and hide his 
weapons.^'* Such was the “bevy of assassins” — three de- 
termined conspirators who had come from Belgrade, and 

31 Pharos, pp 20, 29, 41 f , 52 f , 60, 62, 64, 66 1 83 

Piidro?, p 83 Tius> fear of \enpeiincc from Serbians, which arose 
from the “Black Hand” societ vows and terrori'-t methods, is also vividl> 
Ki\en bv scveial of the “coufidrntnl men” who formed the “tunner as their 
excuse for assisting the three conspirators on their journey from Belgrade 
to Saiij('\o {ibid, pp S7 f , &5 f , 98. 104, 138) Thus, the Pnboj tchool- 
mastcr, Chubnlovitch, declared feared the annihilation of my family 
Our house is on]> five miles from the frontier, and so we could he ruined 
in a night — all de^t^o>ed aud murdered I had heard what horrors the 
secret organizations in Scibia had committed m Macedonia Now l 
feared that Princip might be a member of one of those organizations, 
and so I was apprehen^ne about my head I thought there must be 
some one standing behind Princip, because otherwise how would he have 
gotten the bombs I had heard of a landowner in Old Serbia whose whole 
family had been annihilated” (p 95) For actual examples of comitadji 
terrorist intimidation, see ibid, p 81. quoted below at note 46, and Miss 
Durham, The Serajevo Crime, pp 55-74 

33 Statements of both men . Pharos, pp 20, 42 Grabezh also, on 
hearing the bomb explosion, at once concluded that it was Chabrinovitch’s 
bomb, because he regarded Hitch and his recruits as “of poorer quality 
as assassins” (ibid, p 53) 34 Kranjchevitch’s testimony, ibid , p 115 
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a hesitating and “unreliable” Sarajevo ex-schoolmaster 
with three weak-kneed local recruits. If it had not been 
for the first three, and for the excellent chance opportunity 
afforded by "the mistake of the Archduke’s chauffeur in 
turning into the Francis Josef Street and stopping just 
at the point where Princip happened to be standing, it 
is altogether probable that there would have been no 
assassination. 

MR. PASHITCH, THE XAROO^A ODBRASA AND THE 

“black hand” 

Some indication has already been given in the preceding 
chapter of the activity of the Narodna Odbrana and the 
“Black Hand,” and of the probable cognizance of a plot on 
the part of Mr. Pashitch and some members of his Cabinet. 
But to understand more adequately the responsibility of 
Serbia something further must be said concerning the rela- 
tion of these two Serbian organizations to one another and 
to the Serbian Government. 

The Serbian Government may be regarded as responsible 
for the activities of the Narodna Odbrana. This society 
was publicly organized by prominent Serbians, including 
some members of the Serbian Cabinet of 1908. Its central 
committee sat in the Serbian capital and its president was 
General Jankovitch. Its statutes were published, and its 
activities, alleged to be “cultural,” were publicly approved 
by members of the Serbian Government, with which it re- 
mained on intimate and friendly terms. It was organized 
originally to prepare forcible means for preventing Austria 
from carrying through her policy of annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. But after the crisis of March, 1909, when 
Russia failed to back up Serbian hopes, and Serbia was 
forced to make to Austria her promise to live on good and 
neighborly terms, the Narodna Odbrana ostensibly changed 
its aims from the use of force against Austria to the “cul- 
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tural work” of stimulating national feeling within the King- 
dom of Serbia. 

As a matter of fact, it continued a secret subversive 
work of propaganda in Bosnia, smugghng in nationalist 
Serb literature and recruiting “confidential men” who 
should organize ostensibly harmless local societies for edu- 
cation, physical training, and the anti-alcohol movement, 
but who in reality were to rouse Serbian nationalism and 
prepare the ground for the eventual unification with 
Serbia of the Serb populations in the Dual Monarchy. It 
had also given assistance and encouragement to Bosnian 
youths who came to Belgrade to study or to plot assassina- 
tions and revolution against the Hapsburg authorities. 
Though the Narodna Odbrana probably had no knowledge 
officially of the plot to assassinate Franz Ferdinand, its net- 
work of “confidential men” and its “tunnel” for secret 
communications between Serbia and Bosnia were certainly 
used by “Black Hand” officials and by the three youths who 
went from Belgrade to Sarajevo to commit the crime.®® 
This interlocking activity between the two Serbian socie- 
ties, which otherwise had somewhat difi'erent ostensible 
aims and were not altogether friendly, was facilitated by 
the fact that the Secretary of the Narodna Odbrana, Milan 
Vasitch, and other members of it were also members of the 
“Black Hand.” Thus the Serbian Government may be re- 
garded as responsible for an organization whose secret 
agents in Bosnia were preparing the way for the disruption 
of Austria-Hungary and were actually made use of to assist 
the Archduke’s assassins on their journey to Sarajevo. 
Austria was therefore justified in her demand in the ulti- 
matum to Serbia that the Narodna Odbrana be dissolved. 

The relations of the Serbian Government to the “Black 
Hand” were quite different. This secret society had “budded 
itself off” from the Narodna Odbrana, in the words of one 

88 See above, ch ii at notes 56-59 and 117-123 
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of the witnesses at the trial of the Sarajevo assassins,®* 
being formed in 1911. The clique of military officers, who 
had murdered King Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903, 
had become impatient at the ostensibly “cultural” activi- 
ties of the Narodna Odhrana and at the policy of the 
Pashitch Radical Party of postponing the final struggle 
with Austria until Serbia had liberated Serbians under 
Turkish rule, greatly consolidated her internal resources 
and strength, and made more certain of the support of 
Russia and France. The “Black Hand” was a very secret 
terrorist organization; its members were designated by 
numbers instead of by their names; and its curiously 
medieval statutes were never published until the famous 
Salonica Trial of 1917. The Serbian Government was well 
aware of the existence of this organization, which was a 
matter of common knowledge in Belgrade and was discussed 
in the new.spapers,®^ but probably did not know at first 
in any detail its membership and all its subterranean 
activities 

At first the relations between the Serbian Government 
and the “Black Hand” leaders were tolerably harmonious. 
This Society included Dimitrijevitch, who was advanced 
in June, 1913, to the position of Chief of the Intelligence 

38 Stanannchiteh , m La Co?ispiralion Serbe, p 109 , see also above, 
t:h II p 85ff 

37 Chabnnovitch, being asked at the trial if he knew of a secret 
fraternity at Belgrade known as the "Bl.iek Hand,” replied, “Yes, I 
know from my reading that the “Black Hand” exist.s in military circles”. 
Pharos, p 14 Cj also Poliorek to Bilin-ski, July 14, 1914 (Conrad, IV, 
83) “There exists in Serbia by the side of the official Government a 
military secondary government [erne militarische Nebenregierung] It 
IS proven that active Serbian officers cooperated in the plot and in the 
whole propaganda in a preeminent way. and therefore are to be counted 
among the originators of the treasonable agitation stirred up in our 
country To be sure the army is not part of the Government But to 
try to maintain that the official Serbian Government docs not know what 
the army is, doing, is not at all allowable ” For further evidence that the 
“Black Hand” was a matter of common knowledge in Belgrade and well 
known to the Serbian Government, see Bogitchevitch, Le Proces de Salon- 
ique, p 31 £f. 
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Department of the Serbian General Staff, Major Tanko- 
sitch, who was one of the most famous comitadji leaders, 
and a large number of other officers. It was regarded pri- 
marily as a group of military men, but it also included a 
considerable number of civilian officials, among whom were 
at least three employees m the Serbian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs.®® Prince Alexander at the outset favored it. He 
is said to have contributed 26,000 dinars toward the support 
of its newspaper organ, Piedmont, to have made various 
presents to the officers, and to have paid the expenses of 
Dimitrijevitch’s illness in the fall of 1912 But when he 
intimated that he would like to be made head of it, the offi- 
cers for various reasons did not take the hint; this rebuff 
wounded the Prince s pride and was the beginning of an 
estiangement which widened when he sided with the 
Pashitch Radical Party against the “Black Hand” in the 
so-called “priority-question ” 

This “priority-question” arose after the Balkan Wars 
out of a dispute between the military and civilian officials 

88 Milan Gavrilovitch, No 406, Y Siraitch, No 420; and S, Simitch, 
No 467, according to the partial list of members identified by Dr Bogit- 
chevitch, Le Prods dc Salontgue, pp 53-58. He includes also in the list, 
though without giving his number, the name of Mr, Pashitch’s nephew, 
Milutin Jovanovitch, formerly Secretary in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, then Serbian Charge d’affaires at Berlin in 1914, and later Serbian 
Minister to Switzerland For other details on the rules and membership 
of the “Black Hand,” see above ch ii , p 86 fi. 

30 Bogitchevitch, Le Prods de Salomgue, pp 7ff ; 34, Protocol of 
the Salonica Trial, p 195 Shortly before the assasins left Belgrade, Pnnee 
Alexander visited the Government Punting Office, with the Director, Zhi- 
vojin Dachitch, an ardent Serbian nationalist Here he was made acquainted 
with Chabrmovitch whom Dachitch hud employed as a typesetter Ques- 
tioned after his arrest concerning this meeting, Chabrinovitch admitted 
it, but then suddenly refused to answer any further questions, as if fearing 
to incriminate Prince Alexander These circumstances, together with 
evidence collected by the Austrians in Belgrade during the War, have 
suggested to some writers the possibility that Dachitch and Prince Alex- 
ander may have known something of the assassination plot; cp Pharos, 
pp 6, 11, and the articles by A von Wegerer and Friedrich von Wiesner m 
KSF, IV, 485-489, 639-661, July, Sept 1926 But this cannot be regarded 
as definitely established. 
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concerning the government of the territories which Serbia 
had conquered from Turkey. The Radical Party, headed 
by Mr. Pashicch, instead of extending the Serbian consti- 
tution to the new districts as demanded by the army oflS- 
cers, had introduced a Draconian regime which angered the 
inhabitants and quite surpassed in violence and oppressive- 
ness anything which had occurred under Hapsburg rule in 
Bosnia^® The blame for this, according to the military 
ofiScials and articles in Piedmont, lay with the selfish and 
incompetent civilian oflficials whom the Radicals placed in 
charge of the newly conquered districts. According to the 
Radicals, military ofiBcers were improperly refusing to ad- 
mit the priority of authority decreed by the civilians. In 
this conflict the ofiicers were supported by the Opposition 
political groups who demanded the resignation of the 
Pashitch Cabinet. The Minister of Interior tried to deal a 
blow to the “Black Hand” by seizing its club quarters. The 
conflict reached such a point at the beginning of June, 1914, 
that Pashitch asked King Peter to dissolve the Skupshtina 
and give the people an opportunity to express themselves 
on the matter in a new general election. The King at first 
refused. Pashitch thereupon actually did resign. He 
doubtless counted on strengthening his own hand, be- 
lieving that no one else would be able to form a Cabinet in 
his place. At this point in the ministerial crisis Mr. Hart- 
wig, the Russian Minister in Belgrade, is said to have inter- 
vened and helped smooth the way for the restoration of 
the Pashitch Cabinet as being indispensable for the policy 
of collaboration with Russia and France. On June 11, King 
Peter had to restore Pashitch to power, and a few days later, 
on grounds of ill health, retired from Belgrade, leaving his 

<0 For the text of this Serbian decree of Oct 6, 1913, conoeminft 
government of the “liberated” territories, see La Conspiration Serbe, pp 
171-180. See also StaSiojevitoh, Die Errnordung des Erzherzogs Franz 
Ferdinand, p 53 ff , and Wendel Die Ilapsburger und die Sudslaiveniragt, 
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son, Alexander, as Prince-Regent/* 

This internal party conflict between the Pashitch Radi- 
cals and the “Black Hand” military oflScers is often cited 
as proof that Dimitrijevitch and the Sarajevo assassins 
were in no way in league with the Serbian Government and 
would have tried to conceal all knowledge of the assassina- 
tion plot from it. This is probably true. There are several 
indications at the trial of the assassins that they were 
warned by their Serbian military friends to avoid letting 
the Serbian civilian authorities get wind of what was on 
foot.^^ 

So it may be regarded as perfectly certain that Mr. 
Pashitch and his Cabinet had nothing to do with the origi- 
nating of the assassination. It was hatched behind their 
backs. They probably had no knowledge of it until the 
preparations were nearly complete and the youths were 
about ready to go from Belgrade to Sarajevo On the other 
hand, the fact that the Government and the “Black Hand” 
group were in political conflict over the “priority-question” 
is no proof that no knowledge of the plot came to the ears 
of the Government. We have, on the contrary, the clear 
and explicit statements of the Minister of Education, Mr. 
Ljuba Jovanovitch, that at the end of May or beginning 
of June, Mr. Pashitch knew that certain persons were pre- 
paring to go to Sarajevo to murder the Archduke ; that he 
told some of his Cabinet of it; and that orders were given 
to the frontier authorities to stop the assassins, but the or- 
ders were not carried out because the frontier authorities 
were members of the “Black Hand” organization, and re- 
ported afterwards that the orders had arrived too late and 
the youths had already crossed over. We have already 


*1 BogitchevJtch, Le Prods de Salonique, p 8ff ; Stanojevitch, p. 54; 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 139 f ; aad Londou Times and Vienna ATeue 
Frets Presse, for May and June, 1914, passim 
42 Pharos, p 80£E. 
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given our reasons for believing these statements of the 
Minister of Education to be true 

THE SERBIAN NEGLECT TO ARREST THE ACCOMPLICES 

The significance of the “priority-question” does not lie 
merely in the presumption that the Serbian Government 
was at first ignorant of the assassination plot. Even more 
important is the fact that it affords one explanation of two 
of the most serious charges which have been brought 
against Mr. Pashitch : his failure to give any definite warn- 
ing to the Austrian authorities after he was aware that the 
assassins had gone to Sarajevo, and his remissness after the 
murder in failing to search for and arrest the accomplices 
in Belgrade. 

In fact Serbian police officials appear to have actu- 
ally aided one of them, Ciganovitch, conveniently to dis- 
appear from sight. To have attempted to arrest Cigano- 
vitch, who was a member of the “Black Hand,” and to have 
exposed the part taken by such prominent members of it 
as Dmiitrijevitch and Tankositch, would have still further 
accentuated the political conflict and have strengthened the 
antagonism which had already caused the temporary dowm- 
fall of the Cabinet Mr Pashitch apparently did not dare 
to take action against the leaders of such a powerful organ- 
ization, and therefore adopted a purely passive attitude 
hoping that Austria and Europe would not learn the truth. 

Precisely when and how Mr. Pashitch learned of the 
plot has not been revealed from Serbian sources One com- 
monly accepted theory is that he was secretly informed of 
It by Milan Ciganovitch, who is believed to have played a 
double role as a kind of agent provocateur, both conspiring 
with the “Black Hand” leaders, and at the same time being 
employed by Mr. Pashitch to spy upon them and keep him 
informed in the interests of the Serbian Government and 
See above, eh ii d 61 flf 
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the Radical Party.^^ Ciganovitch was freely declared by 
all three of the Sarajevo plotters, both at their arrest and 
at their trial, to have taken a most active part in their 
preparations in Belgrade He was a Bosnian Serb, who 
came as an emigre to Belgrade in 1908, was trained as a 
comitadji by Tankositch, and then given employment as a 
small official on the Serbian State Railways. In 1911 he 
was enrolled in the “Black Hand” as “No 412,” and fought 
as a comitadji under Tankositch in the Balkan Wars. In 
the preparation of the plot he served as the agent of Tanko- 
sitch. He secured for Princip and his companions in Bel- 
grade the bombs and revolvers which were to be used 
against the Archduke. He gave them the cyanide of po- 
tassium with which to poison themselves after the crime, 
and thus prevent revelations concerning Ciganovitch him- 
self and his Serbian accomplices Upon orders from Tanko- 
sitch, Ciganovitch took the youths to a shooting park near 
Belgrade and gave them practice in the use of the revolvers. 
At the end of May, when they were ready to start, he sup- 
plied them with cards of introduction to “Black Hand” 
agents and “confidential men” who would help them for- 
ward on their journey to Sarajevo The reasons for be- 
lieving that Ciganovitch informed Pashitch do not lie in 
any direct evidence prior to the assassination, but in the 
apparent collusion between them afterwards — in the action 


44 Bogitchev itch, Lc Proces de Salomque, pp 32, 131-133, 142 f , and 
in KSF. Ill, 18 f, Jan, 1925, M E Durham, The Serajevo Crime, pp 
53, 80-85, 174-182, A von Wegerer in KSF, III, 380-384, June, 1925, 
articles by Dimitrijcvitch’s ]iersonnl friend and fellow “Black Hand” 
member Col Bozhm Simitch, in the French review Clarti for May, 1925, 
and in the Vienna publication La Federation Balkantquc, May 31, 1925, 
N Nenadovitch, “Die Geheimnisse der Belgrade Kamarilla,” ibid, Dec 
1, 1924, and F von Wiesner’s obituary notice on Ciganovitch, who died 
Sept 28, 1927, in KSF, V, 1041-1048, Nov , 1927 Most of these writers 
draw part of their conclusions from the records of the Salonica Trial, in 
which Ciganovitch was a prominent witness against Dimitrijevitch 

45 Pharos, pp 9-12, 14-17, 19, 24 f, 33 f, 37-39, 47 f , 5b, 82; and 
Austrian Dossier of 1914, Appendix VIII 
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of the Serbian authorities in attempting to conceal Cigano- 
vitch and have him conveniently disappear from sight, and 
in the evidence which Ciganovitch gave in 1917 to aid the 
Radical Party in convicting Dimitrijevitch and in breaking 
the power of the “Black Hand.” 

Within a couple of days after the assassination, when 
rumors began to reach Belgrade of the confessions made by 
Chabrinovitch and PVincip, both Tankositch and Pashitch 
appear to have tried to suppress all information about the 
Belgrade accomphces. On the evening of June 29 three 
comitadjis “came to Mr. Svetolik Savitch, owner of the 
newspaper Balkan, and told him in the name of Major 
Tankositch that under no circumstances was he to publish 
anything in hia newspaper about any of the connections 
and relations of the assassin Chabrinovitch with their 
acquaintances here [in Belgrade]. Above everything he 
was not to write anything which might in any way com- 
promise Serbians; othermse it would fare badly with 
him.” ■** This kind of intimidation — fear of violence and 
vengeance from comitadjis like Tankositch — was frequently 
mentioned by “confidential men” in Bosnia as one of their 
motives for assisting the assassins It suggests an addi- 
tional reason why Mr. Pashitch did not care or dare to 
make any move to arrest this popular and powerful “Black 
Hand” leader, until finally forced by the Austrian ultima- 
tum to detain him for a few days. 

On June 30 the Austrian Charge d’Affaires inquired of 
the Serbian Government what police measures it had taken, 
or proposed to take, “to follow up the clues to the crime 
which notoriously are partly to be found in Serbia,” but 
was informed that “the matter had not yet engaged the 

■*« Confidential report of the Belirmdc Police to Protitch, Serbian 
Minister of Interior, June 30, 1914, discovered by the Austrians after 
the capture of Belgrade; published m the Hrvalski Dnevmk (Croatian 
Daily), No 132, May 12, 1910; and reprinted m Pharos, p 81, note 45 
Italics by the present writer *1 See above, note 32 
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attention of the Serbian police” — “that up to the present 
nothing had been done, and that the matter did not concern 
the Serbian Government.” High words then passed be- 
tween the two, as the Austrian expressed “his extreme 
astonishment that any Government which was continually 
asserting its desire to live on good terms with its neighbors 
should exhibit such indiflFerence.” 

On June 30, Zimmermann, the German Foreign Under- 
secretary, gave the Serbian Charge d’Affaires m Berlin 
some timely advice with a view to averting serious compli- 
cations, as we know from the report of the Bavarian Minis- 
ter at Berlin : 

At the Forcigii Office they hope that Serbia will now 
neglect nothing m order to call to account those persons 
guilty of the conspiracy Mr Zimmermann immediately 
and seriously called the attention of the local Serbian 
Charge d’Affaires to the consequences to which a Serbian 
refusal in this direction might lead, and, furthermore, sug- 
gested to the Russian Ambassador that he get his Govern- 
ment to give the same advice at Belgrade Mr Zimmermann 
offered this counsel on the ground that no one could tell 
what would happen should the Serbian Government fail to 
fulfil its obligations, considering the wrath which the 
Sarajevo deed had aroused in Austria-Hungary 

Zimmermann also spoke to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of England and Russia in Berlin in the same sense, 
with the evident hope that they would give Serbia similar 
good advice,®® but they do not appear to have done so. 
If the Serbian Government had at once taken energetic 

<8 Ritter von Storck to Berchtold, June 30, Austrian Red Book of 
1914, No 2 

•*9 Von Griesingor, Germiin Minister in Belgrade, to Bethmnnn, July 
2, KD, 12, cj also B D 27 
t>i> Von Gnesinger, ibid 

to Lerchonfeld to Hertling m Munich, July 2; Dirr, p 118, KD , IV, 
Anhang IV, No 1 

52 C/ Rumbold to Grey, June 30 and July 11 , B D , 22, 44. 
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action to arrest the Belgrade accomplices, and given genuine 
evidence of its often asserted desire to live on good neigh- 
borly terms with Austria, this would have mitigated Ger- 
many’s indignation at the assassination, made her less ready 
to follow Austria’s fatal path, and increased the chances of 
friendly mediation In failing to do this, and in assuming 
the passive and negative attitude of waiting to see what 
definite incriminating evidence and charges Austria might 
be able to bring forward, Mr Pashitch incurred a further 
serious responsibility for what befell 

The Serbian Government was informed on July 6 by its 
Minister in Vienna that the Austrian evidence from Sara- 
jevo indicated the Belgrade origin of the plot and implicated 
Ciganovitch In spite of this, and of Zimmermann’s 
warning, it not only made no move to apprehend the ac 
complices in Belgrade, but it apparently actually facilitated 
the disappearance of Ciganovitch, the chief accomplice, in 
order that it might not have to hand him over to the Aus- 
trian authorities. As Ciganovitch was a Bosnian by birth, 
Austria might have demanded that he be extradited for 
trial, and Austria might have then learned the whole truth. 
So it was better that he should disappear On July 8 the 
Austrian Government learned by a cipher despatch from 
its Legation in Belgrade that Ciganovitch had been in Bel- 
grade the day of the assassination, but had left the city 
three days later, having been granted supposedly a month’s 

S.1 Musulin, p 221 Cj Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 133-137, for 
some excellent remarks on this "iubject We cannot agree, however, with 
his explanation that this passive attitude on Pashitoh’s part was owing 
to his “truly Oriental indifference to public opinion both about himself 
and about his country” (p 130) We suspect it was hi^ fear that Austria 
and Em ope might learn more of the truth about the eomplicity of 
Serbian officers, and also his fear of further antagonizing the “Black Hand 
Mr Seton-Watson concedes that “a further reason for the Serbian Gov- 
ernment’s inaction at this critical time was the role played by the Black 
Hand’ ” (p 137 ff ) On Serbian efforts to concPiil fhr truth and deceive 
Europe, see also Wegerrr, “Wie Serbien Enelaiid Iduschte,” in KSF V 
238-29, March, 1927 siSBB, 16 ’ ’ 
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vacation by the railway administration in which he was 
employed. The Belgrade prefect of police declared that he 
did not know anyone of the name of Milan Ciganovitch, 
but it soon appeared that it was the prefect of police him- 
self who had brought about Ciganovitch’s disappearance 
from Belgrade It later appeared also that his name was 
erased from the railway books and was reentered under the 
name of Milan Danilov, and as such he continued to draw 
pay. When Serbian mobilization took place he quickly 
joined Tankositch’s band Dr Bogitchevitch says that on 
August 3 or 4, 1914, he was told by Commandant Srb, who 
was in charge of an important Serbian railway station, that 
he had just assisted Ciganovitch to escape to the south.®® 
The Austrian authorities, having learned from the con- 
fessions of the assassins some of the facts about the Bel- 
grade accomplices, demande,! m the ultimatum of July 23 
(Point 7) that Serbia “proceed without delay to the arrest 
of Major Voja Tankositch and of the individual named 
Milan Ciganovitch, a Serbian State employee.” The Serbian 
Government replied a couple of days later that it had 
arrested Tankositch as requested, but “as regards Milan 
Ciganovitch, who is a subject of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and who up to June 15 [N. S. 28, that is, the 
day of the assassination] was employed (on probation) by 
the railway administration, he has not yet been able to be 
found (and therefore a writ of arrest has been issued against 
him) ” It IS certainly a curious fact that the Serbian 
Government pretended to cease to have any knowledge of 

C5 Wiesner, in KSF, V, 104G, Nov 1927, ainl A\i?trmn comment on 
Serbian reply to the ultimatum. Point 7, ARB, 11, 96 
its Bogitche vitch, Le Prods de Snlonique, p 143 
57 In Its embarrassment to explain why Ciganovitch had not been 
arrested, the Serbian Government appears to have given its reply in 
various forms as given m ARB, II, 47, the last clause reads “il n’a pu 
encore etre decouvert et un mandat d'amcnei a ete lance contre lui,” but 
in SBB, 39, and FYB, 49, “joint” — and in BBB, 39, “arrete” — is sub- 
stituted for “decouvert,” and no mention is made of “un mandat d’amener ” 
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Ciganovitch precisely from the moment of the assassina* 
tion. In view of the other facts given above, one may doubt 
the sincerity of their asserted ignorance of his whereabouts 
and their inability to find him. This doubt is increased by 
the fact that the Minister of Education, speaking of the 
period just after the assassination and before the Austrian 
ultimatum, when the Serbian authorities might have ar- 
rested Ciganovitch but did not do so, indicates clearly that 
his colleagues were informed about this accomplice: 

When the Austrian stones arrived from Vienna to the 
effect that the assassins had been sent to Sarajevo by an 
official of the Serbian Ministry of Public Works, a certain 
Milan Ciganovitch, Mr Pashitch asked Mr Jotsa Jovano- 
vitch, then in charge of that department, who this official 
of his was, but Mr Jotsa knew nothing about him, nor did 
anybody in his department Under pressure from Mr 
Pashitch, they at last unearthed Ciganovitch in some small 
clerical post in the railway administration I remember 
that somebody (either Stojan or Pashitch) said, when Jotsa 
told us this: “There, you seel It is true enough what 
people say if any mother has lost her son, let her go and 
look for him in the railway administration ” After that 
we heard from Mr Jotsa that Ciganovitch had gone off 
somewhere out of Belgrade 

DID SERBIA “warn” AUSTRIA? 

This question is exceedingly important, because of the 
variety of conclusions which have been drawn from the 
affirmative and negative answers which have been given to 
it. On the one hand, if the Serbian Government gave a 
warning at Vienna, this can be interpreted either, (1) in 
favor of Serbia, as showing that the Pashitch Cabinet, on 
discovering the plot, did its utmost to avert a crime and 
thus went far in clearing itself of all blame in the matter; 
or, (2) in favor of Austria, as proving that the Serbian 
®* Ljuba Jovauoviteh, Krv Slovemtva, p 14 
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Government was aware of a plot, and as justifying the Aus- 
trian demand that Austrian officials be allowed to cooperate 
with Serbian officials in discovering the Belgrade accom- 
plices, since the Serbian officials themselves had taken no 
steps in this direction. On the other hand, if no warning 
was given, then either, (1) the Serbian Government could 
claim — as in fact it did claim — that it knew nothing of any 
plot beforehand and was therefore wholly innocent ; or, (2) 
in justification of Austria, it could be claimed that Serbia 
was guilty of concealing the plot and thus of conniving at 
the crime. With the possibility of these various interpreta- 
tions in either direction, it is not surprising to find Serbian 
sympathizers arguing violently against each other, and 
Austrian sympathizers doing the same Nor is it surprising 
that a great deal of conflicting evidence has been brought 
forward. In sifting it, it is helpful to fix the attention 
especially upon three points: To whom was the warning 
given, if given at all? Was it given on his own initiative 
and unofficially by Mr. Jovanovitch, the Serbian Minister 
in Vienna, or officially upon instructions from Belgrade? 
Did it contain any hint of a definite plot, or was it merely 
a vague general statement about the undesirability of the 
Archduke’s visit to a troubled province? 

The first important assertion that Serbia warned Aus- 
tria came from the Serbian Minister to Russia, Mr. 
Spalaikovitch. In an interview in the St. Petersburg 
Vechernee Vremia, within a couple of days after the assas- 
sination, he declared the Serbian Government had given a 
warning in Vienna in regard to the Archduke’s trip to 
Bosnia; it had learned that a plot was being planned by 
Bosnians who were embittered by the Austrian oppression 
and believed the Archduke was responsible for it; but in 
Vienna the warning was left unheeded.®* But the truth of 

B9 Summarized m the Vienna Neue Freie Pres$e, July 2, No 17906, 
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this assertion and others like it was oflBcially denied at the 
Vienna For'^ign Office on July 3 ®" 

Here the matter rested for some months, being over- 
shadowed by the Austrian ultimatum and the excitement 
of the War. It was revived agam by the eminent French 
professor of Slavic history, E. Denis, who wrote: “Mr. 
Pashitch attempted in a discreet way to indicate to the 
Ballplatz the dangers which the Archduke was incurring; 
on June 21 the Serbian Minister [Jovan Jovanovitch] in- 
formed the Minister of Foreign Affairs that his Government 
had reason to believe that a plot was being prepared in 
Bosnia. The Chancellor [Berchtold] paid no attention to 
this communication.’' Professor Denis’s statement was 
generally accepted during the War by persons outside Ger- 
many and Austria, though it was emphatically contra- 
dicted by Berchtold when eventually brought to his no- 
tice.®^ It was later repeated, for instance, by Stano- 

80 The London Times, July 1, p 7, had already reported from its 
Vienna correspondent that ho “understood on the best authonty that 
there is no foundation for the report- that information of the existence of 
a plot against the Archduke was given to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment by the Serbian Minister in Vienna ” Mr Pashitch also, accord- 
ing to an interview published in the Budapest Az Est of July 7, and 
copied the same day in the Neue Freie Presse, No 17811, p 5, is reported 
as saying “The statement is false that Seibia had knowledge beforehand 
of the preparation of the murder and that it therefore give a warning’’ 
The Pans Temps, July 3, p 8, printed a summary of the Pashitch inter- 
view of July 7 m the Az Est, but m the leading editoiial of July 10 made 
the extraordinary statement “M Pashitch m an interview of day before 
yesterday showed m an irrefutable manner that the Serbian Government 
had given warning of the danger [avail signale le peril], and that no 
notice had been taken of its warning lavertissemenfi by the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities ’’ 

81 E Denis, La Grande Serbie (Pans, 1915), p 277 As Denis wrote 
largely from Serbian sources he may have had his information from 
Pashitch or one of the Serbian ministers, or he may have merely copied 
the irresponsible Temps editorial quoted m the pieceding footnote 

62 In a letter of May 9, 1917, to the Austrian historuin, Leopold 
Mandl “The fantastic statements of Professor E Denis . are a pure 
invention from A to Z, both as to Jovanovileh’s communication to me, 
as well as to my ignoring it Whether an order of this kind was sent by 
Pashitch to Jovanovitch, but was ignored by the latter, I am of course 
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jevitch,®® who even claimed that its truth could be proved 
by a certain bundle of documents m the Austrian Foreign 
Office marked “Reg. B 28 VI, 1914”; but the archivists 
of the present Austrian Republic have searched the records, 
and state that no papers with any such marking are to be 
found ; and Professor Stanojevitch has been unable or 
unwilling to tell what source of information led him to 
think there was such a record. These Austrian denials that 
Jovanovitch ever gave any warning of any kind to Berch- 
told or the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are unquestionably 
correct. If he gave a “warning,” all the reliable evidence 
indicates that he communicated his fears, not m accordance 
with regular procedure to Berchtold or the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, but to Dr. von Bilinski, the Joint Finance 
Minister, to explain the curious reason for this irregular 
procedure we must digress for a moment. 

Mr. Jovan Jovanovitch came to Vienna as Serbian 
Minister at the end of December, 1912, to take the place 
of Dr. Simitch. The latter was an elderly, experienced 

unable to say,” Mandl, D\e Hahshurger und die serhischc Frage (Vienna, 
1918), p 151 ff , cj aho KSF, II, 29, lOSE, Jan, Apr, 1924 

Ht.inojr\ iteli, Dtf Ermoidujig dcs Etzhrrzogs, p 61 “Some days 
before the murder, the Serbian Minister m Vienna officially mformed the 
Austro-Hungarmu Government that the Serbian Government possessed 
indications that sometnmg was being prepared at Sarajevo against the 
Heir to the Throne ” 

On this whole controversy see KSF, II, 28-30, 108-111, 208-9, 231-8, 
^82-3, Jan -July, 1924, HI, 282-287, 293-299, 393-405, 437-444, May-July, 
1925, and L Mandl, in La Federation Balkamque, pp 272-3, May 31, 1925 
By the Treaty of St Germain (Art 93) Serbia had the right to take all 
documents relating to the tenitones which she received from the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monaithy and .she did actually take records going back 
as far as 1895 0/ Ludwig Bittner, “Die zwischenstaatlichen Verhand- 

lungen ueber das Schicksal der oesterreichischen Archn e nach dem 
Zusammenbruch Oestcrreich-Ungams,” in Ardnv f Pol u Gesch , III, 
58-96, Jan , 1925) If the Seibians found any such document as Stano- 
levitch claims, they would doubtless have taken a copy of it and could 
make it public Moreover, they have their own Legation records and the 
correspondence of Pashitch and Jov'anovitch, if these contain anything to 
their advantage in this question of an alleged warning, one would expect 
that they would have published it But they have not done so. 
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diplomat of tact and dignity, who had had fair success in 
what was at best a very difficult office. Even in normal 
tunes the position of the Serbian representative in Vienna 
was no easy one after 1903, in view of the national antago- 
nism between the peoples of the two countries and the 
constantly irritating questions of alleged spying, propa- 
ganda, oppression, and incitement to treason on both sides. 
At the moment when Jovanovitch arrived in 1912 the situa- 
tion was particularly delicate and difficult on account of the 
exciting consequences of the First Balkan War and the 
Austrian efforts in the London Conference to deprive the 
Serbians of the fruits of their victories. Mr. Jovan Jovano- 
vitch, in contrast to his predecessor, was a young man of 
hardly forty; even according to one of his best friends and 
colleagues, “with his unruly, bushy hair, dark eyes, and 
black moustachio across his face, the new arrival presented 
a less reassuring appearance than his venerable predecessor. 
In Vienna people made no bones of affirming that he had 
fomented trouble in 1908 against the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and even that he had commanded bands 
of comitadjis.” 

Upon his arrival in Vienna, therefore, Jovanovitch was 
not regarded altogether as a persona grata In fact Austria 
is said to have delayed her assent when his name was first 
proposed, and afterv^ards have given hints that she would 
be glad to have him recalled — ^hints which Belgrade refused 
to take. His reception was far from cordial. When he was 
presented to Francis Joseph, the Emperor is said merely to 
have bowed to him, instead of extending him the handshake 
usual on such occasions. The Archdukes would not see 
him at all. Berchtold was chilly, and limited his relations 
to official business. Under these painful circumstances 
Jovanovitch appreciated all the more his cordial relations 
with Dr. von Bilinski. Bihnski, being recently appointed 

Dumaine, La Dermere Ambassade de France en Autnche, p 79 f. 
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Joint Finance Minister, had charge of the civil administra- 
tion in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and as such had much in 
common to discuss with the Serbian Minister. Being a 
Slav himself (a Galician Pole), it was easier for him, than 
for an Austrian-German or a Magyar, to get on amicably 
with a Serb like Jovanovitch In fact, in the interest of 
better relations between the two countries, it was soon 
agreed between the two, and approved by Francis Joseph 
and Berchtold, that Bilinski should handle diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Serbian Minister, and then report upon them 
to Berchtold.®^ This was, of course, wholly anomalous and 
irregular. But further reasons for it, in addition to those 
just given, are doubtless to be found in Berchtold’s natural 
indolence, and in Bilmski’s ambition to gather as much 
power as possible into his own hands, and increase his own 
importance It explains, however, why in June, 1914, 
Jovanovitch might prefer to choose Bilinski, rather than 
Berchtold or anyone in the Austrian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, as the person to whom to make his delicate sugges- 
tion that it might be dangerous for Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand to go to Bosnia 

In 1924, at the tenth anniversary of the Archduke’s 
assassination, the controversy concerning Serbia’s alleged 
“warning” to Austria was revived. A letter to a Vienna 
newspaper signed “X.Y.,” but attributed to Mr Josimo- 
vitch, secretary to the Serbian Legation in Vienna in 1914, 
declared; “On June 18, 1914, Mr. Jovanovitch received a 
cipher despatch from Pashitch directing him to dissuade 
the Archduke from his trip to Sarajevo, or at least to warn 
him of the dangers threatening him;” Jovanovitch then 

65 Bilinski, I, 258 f , Paul Flandrak, “Bilmski’s Eingreifen in die Au»- 
wartige Politik,” in Neues Wiener Journal, No 11289, April 26, 1925, 
Mandl, ‘‘Zur Warning Serbiens an Oesterreicli" in KSF, II, 108-111, April, 
1925, Ljuba Jovanovitrh, “Sketches from the history of the relations 
between Vienna and Belgrade” in the Belgrade daily Pohtika, No 6095 
April 12, 1925, quoted ibul , III, 281-287, May, 1925 
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informed Bihnski of this “at noon on June 21.” ** At first 
sight this seems to confirm the allegations of Denis and 
Stanojevitch as to an ofiicial warning from the Belgrade 
Government. But this letter is of such doubtful authentic- 
ity that no reliance can be placed upon it It is also 
contradicted in several particulars by Mr. Jovanovitch him- 
self, who a week later made to another Vienna newspaper 
the following interesting communication (slightly con- 
densed) : 

I am glad to give you an authentic account of the 
warning given to the Archduke which came from me and 
arose from my own initiative I was at that time Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy to Vienna And I learned that 
the Heir to the Throne intended to be present at manceuvres 
in Bosnia [After mentioning — incorrectly — some of the 
details of Franz Ferdinand’s proposed visit to Bosnia, and 
asserting that it would be regarded as a “provocation” by 
Serbs, he continues ] After I had duly weighed all these 
circumstances, I resolved to visit Dr von Bilinski, who was 
then Finance Minister and Minister for Bosnia So far as 
I remember, my visit took place about June 5 — thus 23 days 
before the assassination. I explained quite openly to the 
Minister what I had learned, namely, that the manceuvres 
were to be held in Bosnia on the Drin just opposite to 
Serbia, and that the Archduke himself would take com- 
mand ** I said to Minister von Bilinski “If tins is true, 

flo Wterier Sonn^ and Montagszeilung, No 25, June 23, 1924, cj KSF, 
II, 234, 282, June, 1924 

Mr Jobimovitch is said to have denied that he wrote it (Seton- 
Watson, Sarajevo, p 154) The statement that Jovanovitch informed 
Bilinski “at noon on June 21” is contradicted by the fact that Bilinski 
did not return to Vienna from a holiday at Lemberg until the afternoon 
of June 21 (Neue Freie Pre»se, No 17896, June 22, p 8) And a further 
assertion contained in the letter, that Bilinski then informed the Arch- 
duke’s Hofmetster, Baron Rummerskirch, has been emphatically denied by 
the latter, KSF, II, 233, note 6) 

68 His information in 1914, or his remembrance of it in 1924, was not 
accurate The maneuvers were not to be held “on the Dnn just opposite 
Serbia,” but the southwest of Sarajevo, in the Teu-cin district toward 
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I can assure your Excellency that it will arouse the greatest 
discontent among the Serbs who must regard this as an act 
of provocation. Mancnuvres under such circumstances are 
dangerous. Among the Serb youths there may be one who 
will put a ball-cartridge in his rifle or revolver in place of 
a blank-cartridge, and he may fire it, and the bullet might 
strike the man giving provocation. Therefore, it would be 
good and reasonable that the Archduke should not go to 
Sarajevo, that the manoeuvres should not be held on Vidov 
Dan [St Vitus’s Day, June 28, a Serb holiday] ; and they 
should not be held in Bosnia ’’ 

To these clear words Dr von Bilinski replied that he 
took note of them and would inform me what result they 
had with the Archduke, although he himself could not be- 
lieve in any such result of the manccuvrcs as I foresaw and 
that moreover, he was in possession of information that 
Bosnia was completely quiet A few days later I again 
called on Minister von Bilinski about this matter But 
nevertheless had shortly to learn that the original program 
would be followed and nothing changed in spite of my warn- 
ing The Archduke was certainly informed, but would heed 
none but himself 

the Adriatic (about as far away as possible from the Drin and the Ser- 
bian frontier), as was clearly stated in the announcement in the Neuc 
Freie Presse, No 17878, June 4, 1914, p 9 Nor was it true that “the 
Archduke himself would take command General Potiorek was in 
command, and the Archduke was merely an official onlooker 
80 Neues Wicrwr Tayeblall, No 177, June 28, 1924 
In a private letter to Dr Bogitchevitch, the Serbian Charge d’ 
Affaires at Berlin m 1914 but later a severe critic of Mr Pashitch and 
Entente dijilomacy, Mr Jovan Jovanovitch had given a shorter account 
which says nothing about his having acted on his own initiative, and 
is less definite as to the date “In the month of M.iy, the end of May, 
1914, I said to the Joint Finance Minister, von Bilinski, when I heard 
that the Archduke Franz P'erdmand was going to go to the Sarajevo 
manoeuvres in Bosnia on the verv day of Vidov Dan, 14/15 [27/28] June, 
1914, that it would be undesirable [nezgodno] that the Archduke should 
conduct manoeuvres there on Vidov Dan This would mean a provocation 
to the Serbs, and something untoward [rgjavo] might happen, because 
at manoeuvres some real shots might often occur in shooting with blank 
cartridges,” Bogitchevitch, “Die Wamung vor dem Attentate in Sarajevo,” 
in KSF, II, 235, July. 1924. 
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This account of Mr. Jovan Jovanovitch appears to ba 
the closest approximation to the truth hitherto made from 
the Serbian side. It is in some respects confirmed, and 
in others contradicted, in a valuable statement by Mr Paul 
Flandrak, who was Chief of the Press Section in Bihnski’s 
Fmance Ministry in 1914, and since the war the director 
of the Vienna Depositenbank. This evidently responsible 
and trustworthy man wrote recently : 

“In May, 1914, when the first announcements about the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s trip to Dalmatia and Bosnia 
began to spread among the public, Jovanovitch appeared 
for the last time at the office of the Joint Finance Minister 
Upon his arrival he began to speak at once about the pro- 
posed manoeuvres and exjiressed the fear that the Serbian 
Government might regard them as a provocation Further- 
more be would like to bring to the serious consideration of 
the Joint Finance Minister whether the patriotic demon- 
strations inevitable at the appearance of the future ruler of 
the Monarchy would be likely to arouse bad feeling on both 
sides of the [Austro-Serbian] frontier He begged Bilinsk: 
not to regard his remarks as an official communication He 
was moved only by the desire to prevent everything which 
might possibly, even though only temporarily, disturb the 
negotiations which had begun for the improvement of the 
mutual relations [of Austria and Serbia]. 

Bilinski did not pay these declarations any sort of special 
attention, and I believe that he did not inform Count Berch- 
told of them at all, though otherwise he used to report on 
all his conversations with the Serbian Minister. . . . Though 
at the time of this conversation he did not yet know that 
out of the Archduke’s military tour of inspection was to 
grow a political tour, yet he was convinced that the moment 
was at least premature for Franz Ferdinand’s trip to the 
southern provinces, and he also frankly expressed to the 
Emperor his misgivings 

From this conversation of the Serbian Minister Jovano- 
vitch, which Bilinski told me directly afterwards qmte 
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incidentally and to a certain extent as confirming his stand- 
point of the untimeliness of the Archduke’s trip, there has 
developed in the course of years a cycle of legends, some 
have even gone so far as to construct out of Jovanovitch’s 
remarks a warning of the murder or a hint at the possibility 
of it. Bilmski himself, who during his service as Finance 
Minister kept no notes, does not mention at all this last 
interview with the Serbian Minister in his memoirs written 
from memory — an evidence that he saw in it neither an 
open nor a hidden warning ” 

It would be interesting to hear what the person who 
received the “Warning” has to say about it. But curiously 
enough, the late Dr. von Bilinski’s two volumes of memoirs, 
though they deal fully with his public life otherwise, say 
nothing of this. From this fact some writers have drawn 
the conclusion that he never received any warning, as other- 
wise he would have surely mentioned it because of its 
crucial interest. But more probably he avoided recalling 
the painful fact that he did not dissuade the Archduke 
from his fatal trip, or that at least, as the Minister ofi&cially 
responsible for the administration of Bosnia, did not make 
sure that adequate arrangements were made for his protec- 
tion and that Sarajevo was carefully combed for potential 
murderers In view of the terrible consequences to Austria 
and the world, this neglect must have haunted him as the 
most dreadful nightmare of his life.’^ While the War was 
still raging, an Austrian historian applied to him for any 
light he could throw upon the alleged Serbian Warning 

70 p Flandl.ik, “Bilmski’s Eingrrifen in die Auswartige Politik,” m 
Neues Wierter Journal, No 11289, April 26, 1925 

71 In tfio days following the assassination he tned to shove the blame 
upon General Potiorek, Governor of Bosnia, upon the military authorities, 
and even upon the Aichiliike himself for the irregular and headstrong 
way in which the trip had been planned Margutti, Vom Alien Kaiser, 
pp 45 ff , 397, Conrad, IV, 37 , 41, 64-70, 82-85, Musulin, Das Haus am 
Ballplatz, p 215 , Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 106 ff , 154 , and also the 
sentence from Bihnski’s own memoirs to be quoted below 
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concerning the Sarajevo plot. Bilinski’s brief letter of 
reply IS significant: he would gladly talk about every other 
aspect of this sad affair, except precisely this point, over 
which he “wished to draw the veil of oblivion.” In his 
memoirs he merely complains that he was not consulted 
about the arrangements because the Archduke had ex- 
pressed the wish “that on this occasion the matter should 
be handled exclusively by the Landeschef [Gen. Potiorek, 
Governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina] as commanding gen- 
eral, without involvmg the Joint Finance Ministry in any 
arrangements. Against this I could raise no objections, 
because I did not interfere in regard to the organization of 
the province in affairs of military administration — with the 
exception of summoning recruits and paying the costs of 
this.” “The rumor that I warned the Emperor before the 
trip is not true, for I had no right to interfere in a purely 
military tour, and the extension of the trip into a political 
affair was permitted without my being asked or informed.” 
He explained these facts, he says, m an audience with the 
Emperor two days after the assassination, and the Emperor 
exonerated him from all responsibility; except for this 
audience he “never talked about the Archduke’s trip, never, 
either before, or after.” 

From all this evidence, we may venture to draw the 
following conclusions: 

1. On or about June 5 the Serbian Minister in Vienna, 
Mr. Jovan Jovanovitch, made a communication to Bilinski, 
the Austro-Hungarian Joint Finance Minister, but not to 
Berchtold or the Austrian Foreign Office as he should prop- 
erly have done according to regular diplomatic procedure. 
His irregular diplomatic procedure on this occasion may 

72 L Mandl, “Zur Wamung Serbiens an Oesterreich,” in KSF, II, 
108 ff, April, 1924, and “Em dusterer Gedenktag,” m the Vienna Neuea 
8 Uhr Blatt, No 2907, June 28, 1924 

73 Bilinski, I, 273 

7'* Bilmski, I, 277, c/, however, Flandrak’s statement to the contrary 
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have been unwise as matters turned out, but it was not 
unnatural, because it had been a practice for many months. 
Jovanovitch also doubtless reahzed that what he had to say 
was of a very delicate and difficult character, and that it 
would be far easier to say it to the cordial Bilinski than 
the chilly and suspicious Berchtold. He also did not want 
to give his communication a formal or official character, a 
communication to his friend Bilmski would seem less 
official than one to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Bilinski, 
who was not especially alarmed about conditions m Bosnia, 
and was intending soon to make a trip there himself with 
his wife,^® did not take Jovanovitch’s communication very 
seriously and probably did not mention it either to the 
Emperor, to Franz Ferdinand, or to Berchtold.’® The 
repeated denials of the Austrian Foreign Office officials of 
receiving any official warning from Serbia are therefore 
wholly correct. 

2 It IS possible that Jovanovitch, as he himself alleges, 
made his communication “on his own initiative.” But it 
is to be observed that in his earlier letter to Dr Bogitche- 
vitch he says nothing of this. Moreover, it seems strange 
that he should take such an important step without author- 
ization or instructions from the Serbian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. If ho really acted on his own initiative in suggest- 
ing that there was danger of the Archduke’s being shot at 
the maneuvers through the disloyalty of his own troops — 
by the substitution of a ball-cartridge for a blank-cartridge 
— why did he wait until the beginning of June'i’ As the 
trip had been announced in the papers in March — Jovano- 
vitch himself says, “This was already fixed in March” — he 
would have known of it for some two months. He would 
have known as much concerning the general loyalty or 

TB Bilmski, I, 273 

’8 Possibly he may have communicated it to the local authorities in 
Sarajevo, cj Mandl, m KSF, II, 109, April, 1924, and Seton-Watson, 
Sarajevo, p 106 
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disloyalty of the Bosnian troops earlier as later. One would 
have expected him to have pointed out this danger at a 
much earlier date, if he had been acting only on his own 
mitiative. 

Is it a mere coincidence that his “warning” was given 
very soon after Mr. Pashitch, “at the end of May or the 
begmnmg of June,” told Ljuba Jovanovitch and others of 
his Cabinet that “there were people who were preparing 
to go to Sarajevo to kill Franz Ferdinand”? May there 
not after all be some truth in Mr. Denis’s statement that 
“Mr. Pashitch attempted in a discreet way” to mdicate the 
danger the Archduke was incurring and therefore instructed 
his Minister at Vienna to take steps to ai’ert the tragedy if 
possible. The venerable Serbian Prime Minister was a 
shrewd enough man to reahze perfectly well the odium 
which would fall upon Serbia if any of the facts concerning 
the Dimitnjevitch and “Black Hand” complicity should 
leak out. Ljuba Jovanovitch’s revelations are eloquent 
enough as to this “terrible” possibility Serbia’s record was 
already too spotted with blood to be able to stand the 
disgrace of another political murder of a prince of such 
rank. Serbia would be ostracized by Europe. Worse than 
that. Mr. Pashitch was well enough acquainted with 
Austro-Serbian tension in the past to reahze that Austria 
would make very stiff demands on Serbia if the assassins 
should be successful, and perhaps even seize upon the crime 
as a pretext for war with her troublesome neighbor. But 
Mr. Pashitch did not want war at this time, and least of 
all a war occasioned by such an event. He knew that 
Serbia needed peace for many more months at least before 
the final life and death struggle with Austria, in order that 
his country might recover from the Balkan Wars and con- 
solidate the new territories which she had just acquired. 
And he was doubtful whether Russia or France would sup- 

Ljuba Jovanovitch, Krv Slovenslva, p 9 
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port him in a conflict with Austria, if the truth should leak 
out that the murder had been hatched in the capital of 
Serbia with the aid of a high officer in the Serbian General 
Staff and other members of a secret Serbian society notori- 
ous for their political assassinations in the past. He was 
certainly in a very difficult and embarrassmg position. He 
wanted to avert the murder because of its potential terri- 
ble consequences. But to have warned Austria of the facts, 
in the only way which would have been effective, would 
have been to reveal his own cognizance of a plot and to 
confess one more to the long list of assassinations plotted 
in Serbia against the Dual Monarchy. Under these circum- 
stances may he not have sent the Serbian Minister in 
Vienna some hint which led the latter to express to Bilinski 
his doubts about the loyalty of Bosnian troops and the 
general undesirability of the Archduke’s proposed trip? In 
such a case Jovanovitch would of course have sought to give 
the impression that he was speaking unofficially and merely 
on his own initiative This is a very common practice in 
diplomacy. Innumerable examples of it may be seen in the 
recent publications from the German, Russian, and English 
archives. When one government desires to sound another, 
or to give a hint, on an especially dehcate subject, it is 
a weU-recognized ruse to instruct its ambassador to bring 
up the subject for discussion, but to preface it with the 
assurance that he is merely “expressing his own private 
personal opinion,” or simply “acting on his own initiative.” 

The fact that Spalaikovitch in St. Petersburg could also 
issue so quickly after the assassination the statement that 
Belgrade had “warned” Vienna, suggests that Pashitch had 
hinted to him, as well as to Jovanovitch, something of the 
danger impending and the indirect step which had been 
taken to try to avert it. Furthermore, it was scarcely 
within the bounds of diplomatic etiquette and propriety 
for the Serbian Minister in Vienna to assume to interfere 
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in such purely domestic affairs of another country as 
manoeuvres and journeyings of princes; it is therefore 
difficult to believe that Jovanovitch would have taken such 
an important step, infringing on diplomatic propriety, un- 
less he had received some instructions from Belgrade. 
Until the Serbi^ authorities see fit to publish in full the 
correspondence ' exchanged between Pashitch and Jovano- 
vitch in the weeks before the assassination, or at least the 
document in which Jovanovitch must have reported to 
Pashitch his interview with Bilinski, one may doubt 
whether he really acted “on his own initiative.” 

3. The “warning” was given in the most general 
terms; it contained no hint of the possibility of assassina- 
tion by civilian conspirators or of any plot such as was 
actually on foot ; of this there is complete agreement in all 
the accounts, otherwise so divergent. It referred only to 
the possible danger of disloyalty among the troops. It is 
therefore small wonder that Bilinski paid so little attention 
to it Nor does it in any way relieve the Serbian Govern- 
ment of the guilt of withholding information concerning a 
plot to commit murder, connived at by its own officers — a 
crime known in private life as “compounding a felony.” 



CHAPTER IV 

THE LEGEND OF THE “POTSDAI^^ COUNCIL” 

After the publication of the Kautsky Documents and 
the report of the Reichstag Investigating Committee on the 
preliminaries of the War, it may seem superfluous again to 
refute the legend that, “This greatest of human tragedies 
was hatched by the Kaiser and his imperial crew at this 
Potsdam conference of July 5, 1914 ” ^ It may seem like 
“flogging a dead horse.” But as it was cited by the Com- 
mission of the Peace Conference, presided over by Mr. 
Lansing as justification for Art 231 of the Treaty, as it 
has been accepted by MM Bourgeois and Pages and appears 
to be endorsed by President Poincare, in spite of the 
full documents available to them when they wrote; and 
as the legend is still largely believed by those who have 
not kept abreast with recent investigations into the causes 
of the War, it is perhaps worth while to examine again this 
Wide-spread legend, as a typical example of the way myths 
grow up and flourish during war-time hatred and propa- 
ganda. 

The most interesting and picturesque account of the 
alleged “Crown Council” at Potsdam on July 5, as weU as 
the one which had received widest currency, is that given 
by Mr. Morgenthau, in the volume just quoted, in a 
chapter entitled, “Wangenheira Tells the American Ambas- 
sador How the Kaiser Started the War ” 

1 Henry Morgenthau, Ambas^^ador Aforffenthau’.s Story, N Y , 19t8, 
p 86 This book, which first apjiearcd seiiallv in The World's Work, 
beginning May, 1918, was also publishe<l m England under the title Secrets 
of the Bosphorus, and widely circulated in French and other translations. 

2 Lcs Ongines et Les ResponsahiUtes de La Grande Guerre, Pans, 
1921, p 76, Poincare, IV, 196-199. 
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I shall always keep in my mind the figure of this Ger- 
man diplomat, in those exciting days before the Marne. . . . 
The good fortune of the German armies so excited him that 
he was sometimes led into indiscretions, and his exuberance 
one day caused him to tell me certain facts which, I think, 
will always have great historical value . . . 

The Kaiser, he told me, had summoned him to Berlin 
for an imperial conference. This meeting took place at 
Potsdam on July 5th The Kaiser presided and nearly all 
the important ambassadors attended Wangenheim himself 
was summoned to give assurance about Turkey and en- 
lighten his associates generally on the situation in Con- 
stantinople, which was then regarded as almost the pivotal 
point in the impending war. In telling me who attended 
this conferenee Wangenheim used no names, though he 
specifically said that among them were — the facts are so 
important that I quote his exact words in the German which 
he used — “die Haupter des Generahtabs und der Marine ” — 
(the heads of the general staff and of the navy) by which 
I have assumed that he meant Von Moltke and Von Tirpitz. 
The great bankers, railroad directors, and the captains of 
German industry, all of whom were as necessary to German 
war preparations as the army itself, also attended 

Wangenheim now told me that the Kaiser solemnly put 
the question to each man in turn. “Are you ready for 
war?” All replied “yes” except the financiers. They said 
that they must have two weeks to sell their foreign securi- 
ties and to make loans. At that time few people had looked 
upon the Sarajevo tragedy as something that would in- 
evitably lead to war This conference, Wangenheim told 
me, took all precautions that no such suspicion should be 
aroused It decided to give the bankers time to readjust 
their finances for the coming war, and then the several 
members w'ent quietly back to their work or started on 
vacations The Kaiser went to Norway on his yacht. Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg left for a rest, and Wangenheim returned 
to Constantinople. 

In telling me about this conference Wangenheim, of 
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course, admitted that Germany had precipitated the war. 
I think that he was rather proud of the whole performance, 
proud that Germany had gone about the matter in so 
methodical and far-sccing a way, and especially proud that 
he himself had been invited to participate in so epoch 
making a gathering. I have often wondered why he re- 
vealed to me so momentous a secret, and I think that per- 
haps the real reason was his excessive vanity — his desire 
to show me how close he stood to the inner counsels of his 
emperor and the part that he had played in bringing on 
this conflict. Whatever the motive, this indiscretion cer- 
tainly had the effect of showing me who were really the 
guilty parties in this monstrous crime The several blue, 
red, and yellow books which flooded Europe during the 
few months following the outbreak, and the hundreds of 
documents which wore issued by German propagandists 
attempting to establish Germany’s innocence, have never 
made the slightest impression on me Foi my conclusions 
as to the responsibility are not based on suspicions or belief 
or the study of circumstantial data. I do not have to 
reason or argue about the matter. I know. The conspiracy 
that has caused this greatest of human tragedies was hatched 
by the Kaiser and his imperial crew at this Potsdam con- 
ference of July 5, 1914 One of the chief participants, 
flushed with his triumph at the apparent success of the 
plot, told me the details with his own mouth. Whenever 
I hear people arguing about the responsibility for this war 
or read the clumsy and lying excuses put forth by Ger- 
many, I simply recall the burly figure of Wangenheim as he 
appeared that August afternoon, puffing away at a huge 
black cigar, and giving me his account of this historic 
meeting Why waste any time discussing the matter after 
that? 

Why discuss the matter any further? Because the 
contemporary documents now available prove conclusively 
that there is hardly a word of truth in this whole narrative, 
either as to (1) the persons present, (2) the Kaiser’s atti- 
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tude toward delay, (3) the real reason for delay, or, finally. 
(4) the alleged selling of securities in anticipation of war. 

THE PERSONS ALLEGED TO BE PRESENT 

Let US examine the narrative, taking the statements one 
by one. 

“Nearly all the important ambassadors attended.” The 
most important ambassadors would be those stationed at 
London (Lichnowsky), Vienna (Tschirschky), Pans 
(Schoen), and St. Petersburg (Pourtales). 

Lichnowsky at London was not at this Potsdam Council 
because he himself says in his pamphlet that he learned 
of it “subsequently ” ® 

It is also equally certain that Tschirschky at Vienna 
was not present, for otherwise Bethmann would not have 
telegraphed him as he did on July 6, giving an account of 
an important interview at Potsdam on July 5 between 
Emperor William and the Austrian Ambassador, Szogyeny * 
This interview and its significance will be described in 
detail later. Nor is there the slightest indication that 
Schoen and Pourtales came from Paris or St. Peters- 
burg. 

Perhaps, however, the “important ambassador” whom 
Wangenheim referred to was no other than Wangenheim 
himself. Now it is true that Baron Wangenheim left Con- 
stantinople on July 2, arrived in Berlin on July 4 at 4:25 
P. M., and was back again at Constantinople on July 15 
But it is not true that “the Kaiser summoned him for an 
imperial conference.” On the contrary, he did not see the 
Kaiser at all, but only reported to the Foreign Office In 
fact, he was much irritated that in these uneasy days the 
Kaiser had not thought it worth while to arrange for an 

• My London Mission, p 323 

4KD. 15 
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interview with such an important person as his Ambassador 
to Turkey during the latter’s visit to Berhn.® 

“The heads of the General Staff and of the Navy 
General von Moltke, the Chief of Staff, certainly was not 
at Potsdam on July 5. On April 15, 1914, Moltke went to 
Karlsbad for the “cure” which he had been in the habit 
for some years of taking there with members of his family.® 
Here he was visited on May 12 by the Austrian Chief of 
Staff, Baron Conrad, who came in civilian clothes, and 
talked with Moltke two or three hours on the general 
political situation Conrad pointed out the unreliability 
of Rumania, the possible ways of employing Italian troops 
north of the Alps, and the desirability of Moltke’s adopting 
a strategic plan which would send more German troops 
against Russia in case of war, and so relieve Russian pres- 
sure on the Austrians in Galicia. Neither General had any 
expectation of an immediate war. The whole conversation 
was merely a general one as to political conditions and 
military cooperation between the Central Powers, such as 
was natural between the Chiefs of Staff of two allied 
Powers, — such as the two men had carried on before, and 
such as the French and Russian Staff Officers had been 
carrying on for years. When Conrad left Moltke, to take 
the midnight tram back to Vienna, it was understood 
that Conrad should attend the ordinary German manoeu- 
vres later in the year,'^ Neither of the Generals had 

6 Private letter from Baroness von Wangenheim m the author’s pos- 
session 

* Photographs of the police registration records at Karlsbad, which 
the writer has seemed, show that Moltke was at Karlsbad in 1911, April 
8-May 12; m 1912, April 15-May 8, in 1913, April 13-Mav 9, and m 
1914, April 15-May 14, and again June 28-Ju!v 25, the latter record 
reads “Angemeldet Stadtrath Karlsbad 28 Juni 1914 No 23673 Name 
Excellent Helmulh v Moltke Beruf Offizter Wohnsitz Berlin 
Angekommen in Karlsbad am 28, 6, 1914, nnd wohnt Haus Bremen, Ab- 
gereist 7 nach Berlin " 

t For a detailed summarj- of this interview see Conrad, Aus Meiner 
DiensttcU, III, 667-674, 701 
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the slightest idea that they were never to see each other 
again.® 

On May 14 Moltke left Karlsbad to accompany one of 
the routine General Staff observation trips in the Vosges 
Mountains. At the close of this he had a talk with Eckard- 
stein in Baden-Baden on June 1.® He was not a well man 
at this time — he died a few months later after his failure 
at the Battle of the Marne — and upon the advice of his 
physician, returned again to Karlsbad on Sunday, June 28, 
before he heard the news of Franz Ferdinand’s assassination 
which occurred on the same day. He stayed in Karlsbad, 
as he had planned to do, until July 25, arriving in Berlin 
again July 26.'® The evidence from the Karlsbad police 
register indicates that Moltke, even after the Sarajevo 
murder, was pursuing his normal routine life, and was 
living quietly at Karlsbad on July 5, instead of plotting 
war in a Council at Potsdam. A further proof that Moltke 
was not at Potsdam on July 5 is the interestmg letter which 
Falkenhayn, the Prussian Minister of War, sent to him on 
July 5 at Karlsbad, giving him an account of the interview 
between the Austrian Ambassador and Emperor William 
on that day at Potsdam." 

Perhaps the author of the legend had in mind not 
Moltke, but the Acting Chief of Staff, Count Waldersee. 
But neither was he at Potsdam on July 5. Because of a 
death in his family he had gone to Hanover on July 4, 
leaving word to call him on the telephone if anything of 
importance arose. If there had really been an important 
Conference, such as the Potsdam Council myth describes, 
Waldersee would certainly have returned to Potsdam for 
it; but he did not come back from the funeral until July 7. 

8 Private letter of Conrad's in author’s possession 

* Eckardstein, Lebensennnerungen, III, 184-187 

10 Confirmed by KD, 74, 197, by Moltke’s letters to his wife m 
his Erinnerungen, p 381 , and by Tirpitz, Bnnnerungen, p 227 

11 Published by Montgelas, Leitfaden zur Knegsachuldjrage, p 196. 
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He learned from a subordinate, General Bertrab, of the 
interview between the Austrian Ambassador and Emperor 
William which had taken place on July 5 in his absence; 
but he considered it of so little importance that he again 
left Berlin on a short furlough which had been previously 
arranged. If any military plans were to have been made, 
or if war had been “plotted” and was thought to be im- 
pending, he certainly would not have left his post.** 

The head of the Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, was like- 
wise absent from Berlin. He was enjoying a vacation at 
Tarasp in Switzerland from July 2 to July 27, and could 
not, therefore, have been at the famous council as the legend 
represents.** 

What of the othtr notables, vaguely referred to by 
Wangenheim, “who were as necessary to German war prepa- 
ration as the army itself”^ Krupp v. Bohlen-Halbach, the 
head of the great Krupp munition works, was not at Pots- 
dam on July 5, but saw the Kaiser at Kiel on the latter’s 
way to his Northern cruise. There at Kiel he learned of 
the Kaiser’s interview with the Austrian Ambassador on 
July 5, but did not believe that, because of it, his firm 
need make any special preparations.*'* One of Krupp’s 
directors, who has been much quoted. Dr. Muhlon, himself 
admits that he heard nothing of the Austrian communica- 
tion until the “middle of July” in a conversation with Dr. 
Helflferich, the Director of the Deutsche Bank. And in 
1919 when invited to tell what he knew of the alleged meet- 
ing at Potsdam and of the consequent military preparations, 
Muhlon stated that he had nothing to say which would 
throw any more light on the matter.** Dr. Helfferich has 
vigorously denied that any war council took place at Pots- 
dam, or that he received any official hint before the Aus- 

12 Investtgaling Commis'non, I, 63-64 

13 Tirpitz, En?merangen, pp 204. ff, 208 ff , I nvettigattna Commission, 
I, 60, 67, 72 

'>■* Investigating Commission, I, 87 Ibid 
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trian ultimatum was delivered to Serbia that he ought to 
take any financial or economic measures preparatory to 
war. He suggests that the whole rumor may have started 
with a waiter in a Berlin hotel who overheard some men- 
tion of the interview between the Kaiser and the Austrian 
Ambassador.’® 

Herr Ballin, the head of the Hamburg-American Line, 
who had been absent from Berlm the early part of July at 
a health resort, was asked on July 15 if he would go to 
England and try to find out from Haldane what truth there 
was in the rumor as to an Anglo-Russian naval agreement. 
Neither he nor the director of the North German Lloyd 
could have been present at the “Potsdam Council,” because 
they do not appear to have had any information until July 
20 that there was a possible danger of warlike complica- 
tions.’^ Von Jagow, the Secretary of State, did not return 
from his honeymoon in Switzerland until July 6.’* 

As a result of this evidence it appears that the very 
persons who would have been most likely to have been 
present at any such council, had it really taken place, can 
be proved to have been elsewhere on July 5, and to have 
taken no measures toward “plotting war.” Finally, it is 
worth noting that neither Sir Horace Rumbold, who was 
in charge of the British Embassy in Berlm during the early 
days of July, nor any of his diplomatic colleagues, had at 
the time any inkling of s'uch a conference as the Wangen- 
heim story represents. If it had really taken place it is 
almost certain that they would have heard some rumor of 

p 88 Hplffench, Vorgeschtekte, I, 175-186 

17KD, 56, 80, 90 

18 Jagow, Ursachen und Ausbruch des Weltkncges, p 97 The first 
document from his hand is of July 8, KD, 18, note 2 Lichnowsky says 
(My London Mtssion, p 323 f) that soon after “the decisive conference 
at Potsdam on July 5 . . . von Jagow was in Vienna to talk over every- 
thing with Count Berchtold ” There is not a shadow of evidence for this 
statement In the hundreds of tclegram.s from the Berlm and Vienna 
archives now published, there ic not the slightest hint of such a visit 
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it within a few days or weeks. Later, in 1917, when the 
legend spread, Sir Horace was rightly inclined to believe 
that the newspapers had found a mare’s nest.^® 

THE kaiser’s attitude TOWARD DELAY 

Baron Wangenheim, according to the story above, rep- 
resents the Kaiser and the Council as deciding to delay 
action for two weeks in order to give the bankers time to 
sell their foreign securities This is the opposite of the 
truth. There is much contemporary evidence in the Kaut- 
sky Documents that the Kaiser wished that, whatever 
action Austria took against Serbia, she shotdd not delay. 
She should take it as quickly as possible, while the senti- 
ment of Europe, shocked by the horrible crime at Sarajevo, 
was still in sympathy with the Hapsburgs and indignant 
at regicide Serbs. When he read that the German Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, two days after Sarajevo, had “used every 
opportunity to warn [Austria] calmly but very energetically 
and earnestly against overhasty steps,” the Kaiser made the 
marginal note “Now or never t Who authorized him to 
do this? It IS very stupid! It’s none of his business, for 
it IS purely Austria's affair to consider what to do in this 
matter, for it will be said afterwards, if things go wrong, 
that Germany was not willing'! Tschirschky wiU please 
drop this nonsense! Matters must be cleared up with the 
Serbs, and that soon. That’s all self-evident and the plain 
truth ” The Austrian Ambassador at Berlin similarly 
reported that the Kaiser said to him that “he would be 
sorry if we left unused the present moment which was so 
favorable to us.” When Tschirschky reported on July 14 
that Berchtold himself was at last convinced that the 
“speediest action was desirable,” the Kaiser underlined the 
words twice; and when he heard that the ultimatum was 

IK Oman, The Outbreak oj the War of 19H-1918, p 16 £f. 

20 K D , 7. 21 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 5, ARB, 1, 6 
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to be delayed for more than two weeks, until after Presi- 
dent Poincare had left St. Petersburg, he noted, “A pity.” 
No, instead of urging delay, according to the Wangenheim 
story, the Kaiser, with his natural impetuosity, wanted 
Austria’s action, whatever it might be, to be taken as 
quickly as possible 

THE HEAL REASONS FOB DELAY 

Equally without foundation is Wangenheim’s alleged 
reason for the two weeks’ delay in sending the ultimatum. 
“The financiers said they must have two weeks to sell their 
foreign securities and to make loans ” The real reasons 
for the delay came wholly from Vienna and not at all from 
Berlin They were mainly two, and are repeatedly referred 
to in the German and Austrian documents which were pub- 
lished m 1919. The first was that Berchtold, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, could not act against 
Serbia until he had secured the consent of Tisza, the 
Premier of Hungary. It took two weeks to win Tisza over 
from his original opposition to violent action against Serbia. 
The second, and by far the more important, reason for the 
final delay, was the fact that Berchtold did not want to 
present the ultimatum to Serbia until it was certain that 
President Poincare and the French Premier, Viviani, had 
left St. Petersburg and were inaccessible upon the high 
seas returning to France. For otherwise Russia, under the 
influence of the “champagne mood” of the Franco-Russian 
toasts and the chauvinism of Poincare, Izvolski, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and the others gathered at St. Petersburg, 
would be much more likely to give Serbia military support, 
and thereby thwart Austria’s plans for “localizing” the con- 
flict with Serbia*® 

22 KD, 40, 50 

2a For delay on account of Tisra, cf ARB, I, 2, 8, 9, 10, 19, 26; 
KD. 18 19 29, 40 49. 60, and on account of Poincare’s presence ir 
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THE ALLEGED SELLING OF SECURITIES IN 
ANTICIPATION OF WAR 

Following upon the narrative as quoted from the lips of 
Baron Wangenheim, there appears in Mr. Morgen thau’s 
volume a paragraph, which does not increase one’s con- 
fidence in his account of “how the Kaiser started the War.” 
As if to confirm the truth of Wangenheim’s story this para- 
graph asserts: 

This imperial conference took place on July 5th, and 
the Serbian Ultimatum was sent on July 22nd [sic] This 
IS just about the two weeks’ interval which the financiers had 
demanded to complete their plans All the great stock 
exchanges show that the German bankers profitably used 
this interval. Their records disclose that stocks were being 
sold in large quantities and that prices declined rapidly. 
At that time the markets were somewhat puzzled at this 
movement, but Wangenheim’s explanation clears up any 
doubts which may still remain. Germany was changing 
her securities into cash for war purposes. If anyone wishes 
to verify Wangenheim, I should suggest that he examine 
the quotations of the New York Stock Market for these 
historic weeks He will find that there were astonishing 
slumps in prices, especially in the stocks that had an inter- 
national market Between July 5th and July 22nd Union 
Pacific dropped from 155^^ to 127^^, Baltimore and Ohio 
from 91% to 81, United States Steel from 61 to 50%, 
Canadian Pacific from 194 to 185%, and Northern Pacific 
from 111% to 108 . . . How little the Wall Street brokers 
and financial experts realized that an imperial conference 
which had been held in Potsdam and presided over by the 

Russia ARB, I, 19, 21, 26, 39, 57, 62, KD, 50, 65, 93, 96, 108, 112, 
127 Two further but minor reasons for the two weeks’ delay were Berch- 
told’s desire to wait till the har\'est had been gathered and to await 
the results of the judicial investigation at Sarajevo which was expected 
to afford grounds of accusation against Serbia, c/ Conrad IV, 72, and 
Dut, p 129 
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Kaiser, was the real force which was then depressing the 
market 

Now if one follows Mr. Morgenthau’s suggestion and 
examines the quotations of the New York Stock Market for 
these weeks, and reads the accompanying articles in the 
New York Times, one does not find very much evidence, 
either in the price of stocks or the volume of sales, that 
large blocks of German holdings were being secretly un- 
loaded and thereby depressing the New York market during 
these two weeks. The stocks that he mentions declined 
only slightly or not at all; such declines as did take place 
were only such as were to be naturally expected from the 
general trend downward which had been taking place since 
January, or are quite satisfactorily explained by local 
American “bearish” influences, like the publication of a very 
depressing report by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Here are the facts. The “astonishing slump” in Union 
Pacific from 1551/; to 1271/2, alleged by Mr. Morgenthau, 
represented in fact an actual rise of a couple of points in the 
value of this stock. Union Pacific sold “ex-dividend” and 
“ex-rights” on July 20; the dividend and accompanying 
“rights” were worth 30%, which meant that shares ought to 
have sold on July 22 around 125 In reality they sold at 
127% ; that is, at the end of the two weeks’ period, during 
which it is asserted that there was depressing “inside sell- 
ing” from Berlin, Union Pacific, instead of being depressed, 
was actually selling two points higher 

Baltimore and Ohio, Canadian Pacific, and Northern 


Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story, p 86f 
25 Cj article “Taking off U. P Dividend" in New York Times July 
18 8 3 “It will be some time before experienced traders become accus- 
tomed to Union Pacific stock as an 8% issue Disregarding other factors 
over Sunday which may affect all stocks, Union Pacific should open 
Monday morning [July 20] ex-dividend around 125% The shares 
closed yesterday at 156%, and the value of the warrants, 30%, will be 
deducted after today’s trading ” 
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acific did in fact slump on July 14, and there was evidence 
of selling orders from Europe. But this is to be explained 
partly by the fact that Baltimore and Ohio had been already 
falling steadily since January, and partly to the very de- 
pressing influence exercised on all railroad shares by the 
sharply adverse report on the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad which was made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The comment of the New York Times 
of July 15 is significant: “Stocks which had lately displayed 
a stable character in the face of great weakness of particular 
issues, could not stand up under such selling as occurred 
in New Haven and some others today. There were times 
when it looked as though the entire market was in a fair 
way to slump heavily, and only brisk short covering toward 
the close prevented many sharp net declines. , . For its 
own account, or on orders from this side, Europe was an 
unusually large seller of stocks in this market. The cable 
told that a very unfavorable impression had been created 
abroad by the Commerce Commission’s New Haven report. 
The European attitude toward American securities is natu- 
rally affected by such official denunciations of the way in 
which an important railway property had been handled.” 

Most extraordinary is the striking assertion concernmg 
United States Steel Common. It states that between July 
5 and 22 it fell from 61 to 501/2- The real fact, as any 
one may verify from the Stock Market reports for himself, 
is that Steel during these two weeks never fell below 59%, 
and on July 22 was almost exactly the same as two weeks 
earher.-^ 

When the facts are examined, therefore, it does not ap- 
pear that the New York Stock Market affords any confir- 
mation of the widespread story of German bankers 

08 New York Times, July 15" p 12, cols 2, 3 

27 July 5th, the date given by Mr Morgenthau, was Sunday; the 
true quotation for Steel Common on Monday, July 6, was 61%; on July 
22, 61%. 
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demanding a two weeks’ respite in which to turn American 
securities into gold in preparation for a war already decided 
upon. A real and violent decline on the New York Market 
did begin, of course, after July 23, when universal alarm 
was caused by the publication and character of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia.*® Within a week it approached panic 
conditions and the Governors of the Stock Exchange, 
following the example already taken by all the Euro- 
pean stock exchanges, decided to close the doors to 
all further trading until conditions again became more 
normal. 

In this connection there is another bit of interesting 
evidence. Sir William Plender, Comptroller of “Enemy 
Banks, London Agencies” during the War, made a report 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on December 16, 1916, 
which was presented to the House of Commons. Among 
other thmgs, he had been directed by the British Govern- 
ment to ascertain whether the London branches of German 
banks had executed any unusual sales of securities for 
foreign account during the weeks immediately preceding 
the outbreak of War; and also whether there had been 
any unusual shipments of gold or silver. He reported that, 
after a very thorough examination of the books of these 
German banks, he “did not find any unusual transactions 
nor anything to suggest that the banks shipped securities 
or bullion from London” during the weeks just before 
the War. On the contrary, the Deutsche Bank alone held 
assets of nearly $50,000,000 in London when War broke 
out, which it might have easily transferred by cable to 
Holland or Germany, if it had any anticipation of the 
war which the Kaiser is supposed to have plotted at the 
“Potsdam Council.” 

** It 18 also true that the Vienna and Budapest markets, if not that 
at New York, had begun to show a disquieting decline before July 23, 
due, no doubt, to an inkling of the action which Berchtold was about 
to take 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It is clear that the “Potsdam Council’' was a myth. 
It is an interesting example of the way a legend will grow 
up, flourish, and receive the widest currency in an atmos- 
phere of war propaganda and readiness to believe anything 
about an enemy. There remain, however, several interest- 
ing questions How did the legend first start? How did 
it reach the complete form in which it was cited by Mr. 
Lansing and his associates at the Paris Peace Conference 
as proof of Germany’s guilt? 

As win be mdicated m the next chapter, the Kaiser had 
interviews separately with the Austrian Ambassador and 
various German offici.ds on July 5 at Potsdam. It is quite 
possible, as Dr. Helfferich suggests, that the legend started 
with a waiter in a Berlin hotel who overheard mention of 
these conversations, and exaggerated them as he passed 
them on. In September, 1914, there appeared in a Dutch 
newspaper, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, the tale of 
a meeting at Potsdam on July 5, attended by the leadmg 
German and Austrian oflBcials, including even Berchtold, 
Tisza, Conrad and the Archduke Frederick, at which the 
outline of the fatal ultimatum was drawn up. The tale 
passed almost unnoticed at the time, owing to the fact that 
the Battle of the Marne was then engrossing the attention 
of the world. It was forgotten until revived again in 1917 
and given great publicity by Socialists in Germany, by the 
allusion to it made by Prince Lichnowsky, and by the gen- 
eral discussion it attracted m the European Press. It was 
shortly after this that Mr. Morgenthau’s books was written, 
and then cited in 1919 at the Peace Conference m assigning 
responsibility for the War. 

Is it not extraordinary that Baron Wangenheim should 
have given to Mr. Morgenthau so many picturesque details 
which are in flat contradiction with the facts? How could 
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he have dared to make such an important revelation so 
prejudicial tc the interests of his Government? Germany 
at this time, in the early weeks of the War, was trying 
hard to wLi the good-will of the United States and make 
the world believe that she was fighting for self-defense in 
a war forced upon her. A statement such as Wangenheim’s 
would have done Germany mfinite damage. 

And is it not difficult to understand why the American 
Ambassador did not report to Washington what was per- 
haps the most important thing he ever heard at Constanti- 
nople'^ Yet a careful search through the files of the State 
Department at Washington shows that there is no despatch 
or telegram recounting this interesting conversation with 
Baron Wangenheim; nor does Mr. Morgenthau in his book 
say anything about having made a report on the subject 
to Washington. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PREPARATION OF THE AUSTRIAN 
ULTIMATUM 

The assassination of Franz Ferdinand and his wife 
jhook Berchtold out of his undecided hesitating attitude 
of the past. It determined him to use the crime as a good 
excuse for clearing up the unsatisfactory situation with 
Serbia and for putting an end once and for all to danger 
to the Dual Monarchy from the Greater Serbia propaganda 
and the Russian intrigues against Austrian influence in the 
Balkans. For months and years past there had been a 
growing conviction among certain groups at Vienna that 
the political situation was becoming dangerous and intoler- 
able for Austria in the Balkans. Serbia, as a result of the 
Balkan Wars, had grown greatly m territory, population, 
and pretensions. The Greater Serbia movement was gather- 
ing strength and received support from the growing nation- 
alist movement among all the South Slavs living under 
Hapsburg rule. In the spring of 1914 there were rumors 
that Serbia and Montenegro were to be fused together. 
This would give Serbia an outlet on the Adriatic and 
threaten the existence of the struggling infant Albanian 
State, and so endanger the arrangements by which Austria 
had sought to protect herself against the Slav danger on 
her southern borders. Rumania could no longer be counted 
upon as a reliable ally, and the Rumanian irredentist 
agitation in Hungary was as violent as ever. It was sus- 
pected that a Serbo-Rumanian-Greek Balkan League was 
being secretly encouraged by Russia, and was only waiting 
for the favorable opportunity afforded by the death of the 

183 
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aged Francis Joseph or by a European War to disrupt Aus- 
tria by hberating her oppressed nationalities, while Russia 
possessed herself of the long-sought control of the Straits 
and a free outlet to the Mediterranean. Russian arma- 
ments, military railway construction, and trial mobiliza- 
tions were proceeding apace. France was loaning Russia 
millions of francs for these purposes, while at the same time 
increasing her own military establishment. Albania, Aus- 
tria’s pet creation to check Serbia, was in the throes of dis- 
order and revolt against the weak prince who had finally 
been selected as its ruler. Prince William of Wied’s flight 
had led to the sarcastic pun, “Les caisses sont vides; le 
trone est Wied; tout est vide.” ‘ The ever-latent irritation 
between Italy and Austria, arising from Italian irredentist 
aspirations for Trieste and the Trentino and from Austro- 
Italian jealousy and rivalry m the Balkans, had again 
become recently acute because of an Austrian decree ex- 
cluding persons of Italian birth from holding municipal 
office at Trieste. Even Germany was felt to betray amirri- 
tating disregard for her Austrian ally’s Balkan interests 
and dangers; the best way to make Germany respect Aus- 
tria as a worthy ally — as buvdnisfahig — would be to adopt 
a more vigorous policy, show that she was capable of 
decisive action, and prove that she was really an asset and 
not a liability in the Triple Alliance. 

Thus, even before Sarajevo, there was a general feeling 
on the part of many officials at Vienna that something must 
be done to prevent the decaying Hapsburg structure from 
crumbling to pieces, either from its own internal weaknesses 
and hesitating indecisions, or from being violently thrown 
down before long by its enemies. The news of the Arch- 
duke’s assassination enormously strengthened this feeling. 
If Austria accepted this blow to her dynasty without 
actively resenting it and taking vigorous measures to put 
iDirr, p 13, KD, IV, p 130 
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an end to the Greater Serbian danger once and for all, her 
prestige in the Balkans and in Europe would be gone for- 
ever. The currently expressed Serb opinions that she was 
“worm-eaten,” would soon be dismembered like Turkey, 
and find a place only in a “historical museum,” would gain 
strength. Her enemies would be all the more ready to 
disregard her interests or even fall upon her. She must 
therefore show that she had vitality to restore her prestige 
and build new buttresses. It was better to do this instantly, 
for the situation would only grow worse with the future, 
as Russian armaments reached completion and nationalist 
ambitions grew stronger. Austria’s existence as a Great 
Power was at stake. As Conrad, the Chief of Staff and head 
of the militarist party at Vienna, has put it: 

Two alternatives stood sharply out against one another, 
either the preservation of Austria-Hungary as a conglom- 
erate of various nationalities which should stand together 
as a whole toward the outside and find their common 
well-being under a single ruler, or the rise of separate 
independent national states which would seize upon the 
Austro-Hungarian territories inhabited by their co-nationals 
and so bring about the destruction of the Monarchy 

The conflict between these two alternatives, long fore- 
seen, had reached an acute stage through Serbia’s pro- 
cedure , its decision could not longer be postponed 

For this reason, and not as vengeance for the assas- 
sination, Austria-Hungary must draw the sword against 
Serbia . . . 

Austria-Hungary could no longer remain coolly in- 
different, suffer this provocation quietly, and observe the 
Christian humility which demands that, after a blow, one 
shall turn the other cheek also. It was not a question of 
a knightly duel with “poor little” Serbia, as she liked to 
call herself, nor of punishment for the assassination It 
was much more the highly practical importance of the 
prestige of a Great Power, and indeed of a Great Power 
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which, by its continual yielding and patience (herein lay 
its fault), had given an impression of impotence and made 
its internal and external enemies continually more aggres- 
sive, so that these enemies were working with increasingly 
aggressive means for the destruction of the old Empire 

A new yielding, especially now after Serbia’s act of 
violence, would have unloosed all those tendencies within 
the Empire which were already gnawing at the old struc- 
ture anyway, in the shape of South Slav, Czech, Russophil, 
and Rumanian propaganda, and Italian irredcntism . 

The Sarajevo assassination had torn down the house of 
cards erected by diplomacy in which Austria-Hungary had 
thought herself safe The Monaichy had been seized by 
the throat, and had to choose between allowing itself to be 
strangled, and making a last effort to prevent its de- 
struction.^ 

So Conrad, convinced that Austria must make war on 
Serbia as an act of self-preservation, urged Berchtold to 
approve immediate mobilization against Serbia. But 
Berchtold replied that there were difficulties public opinion 
must be prepared; the grounds for war must fiist be estab- 
lished as a result of the investigation at Sarajevo, Francis 
Joseph was opposed to any immediate action, and Count 
Stephan Tisza, Minister-President of Hungary, was opposed 
to any war at all against Serbia, fearing that Russia would 
attack Austria and that Germany and Rumania would leave 
her in the lurch. Conrad was forced to admit that it was 
unsafe to make war on Serbia until they had made sure 
that Germany would protect Austria’s rear from a Russian 
attack.® Berchtold had, however, like Conrad, become con- 
vinced of the necessity of a local war against Serbia Dur- 
ing the following days he proceeded to scheme to secure 
Germany’s support, to build up a case against Serbia, and 
to overcome the two chief domestic obstacles to an imme- 

2 Conrad, IV, 31 f , c/ Berchtold, in Current Ilutory, July, 1928, p 

6261 

8 Conrad, IV, 33 f , interviews of June 29 and July 1 
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diate local war against Serbia — the hesitation of Francis 
Joseph and the opposition of Count Tisza. 

EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 

Emperor PVancis Joseph at the time of the Sarajevo 
assassination had hardly recovered from the illness of the 
preceding winter, which many observers had thought might 
prove fatal to the aged monarch. All the wars which he 
had waged m the past had resulted in defeat, or loss of 
territory, or generally both. He was not enthusiastic for 
Conrad as Chief of Staff, nor optimistic about the changes 
which had been made in the Austrian army. There is little 
doubt that he wanted to end his days in peace. But now, 
with the news of Hartwig’s Pan-Slav intrigues at Belgrade, 
the Greater Serbia propaganda, and this final tragedy to 
his family, he had begun to fear that the Serbian situation 
might at last become intolerable. “I see a very dark 
future,” he said to the German Ambassador on July 2; 
“what is particularly disquieting to me is the Russian 
practice mobilization which is planned for the fall, just 
at the time when we are shifting our recruit contingents. 
Hartwig is master at Belgrade, and Pashitch does nothing 
without consulting him.” “Every one is dying around me,” 
he added mournfully, referring to the sudden death of the 
Italian Chief of Staff, General Pollio, who was one of the 
few loyal adherents of the Triple Alliance in Italy. But 
though very sad and pessimistic, Francis Joseph evidently 
had no immediate expectation of even a local war with 
Serbia, for he spoke of his plans for the summer and the 
prospects for the stag-hunts.^ 

Three days later, on July 5, when Conrad urged mobil- 
ization measures, Francis Joseph refused to approve them. 
“No, that is impossible,” he said, pointing out the danger 
of an attack from Russia and the doubtfulness of German 
< Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 2, KD, 9, 11 
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support ; before the Konopischt meeting he had asked Franz 
Ferdinand to get from Emperor William an unconditional 
declaration thrt Austria could count on Germany, but 
Wilham II had avoided committing himself." On July 7 
the sad old man returned to his summer rest and repose at 
Ischl, having been unwilling to make any decision which 
might involve war. Some of the most important docu- 
ments which Berchtold laid before him during the following 
days are pencilled in trembling hand with his signature as 
having been read, but they no longer bear the searching 
annotations of his earlier and more vigorous years. It is 
quite possible that the aged sovereign did not fully grasp 
the consequences of the pohcies which Berchtold was now 
pursuing.® We have no satisfactory accounts of the inter- 
views which took place between him and his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but Berchtold seems not to have met with 
great difficulty in persuading his sovereign to approve the 
measures placed before him. Tisza, however, was a more 
difficult person. 

tisza’s peace program 

Count Stephan Tisza, ^ the famous son of a famous 
father, was perhaps the ablest and most striking political 
figure at this time in the whole Dual Monarchy. With 
close-cropped hair, square dark face, and flowing Hungarian 
cloak, he was like a little giant among the Magyar nobles, 
when he led the majority party as his father had done before 
him. He saw clearly the dangers ahead on all sides, and 
had the ability to reason coolly concerning them. He knew 

6 Conrad, IV, 36 f 

8 Wilhelm Frakn6i, Die unganeche Regterung und die Entstekung dea 
Weltkneges (Vienna, 1919), p 34; Gooss, p 40, Margutti, p 39111 

1 Tisza’s own lips were sealed with blood when he was murdered on 
the threshold of his own hall at the very end of the War It was the 
general impression that he was one of those primanly responsible for 
Its origin For the meager references in his papers to the July Crisis 
of 1914 and for articles m defense of his memory, see below at notes 
77, 78. 
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exactly what he wanted, and having become Hungarian 
Minister-President in June, 1913, he was in an official 
position to compel attention to his views. He had already 
worked out, in the spring of 1914, as will be explained in 
detail, a diplomatic “politique de longue main,” which 
was to win Bulgaria to the side of Germany and Austria 
and secure peace in the Balkans for a few years at least. 
This peace program had been adopted with some changes 
by Berchtold, and made the basis for a long memorandum 
to Berlin — just before the news from Sarajevo made him 
suddenly change to Conrad’s war program. Tisza, however, 
was not the kind of man to allow his matured judgments 
to be overturned m a moment, even by such a crime. On 
June 29, the day after the assassination, he hastened to 
Vienna to express his country’s sympathy to Francis Joseph, 
but with no idea that the Monarchy’s policy was to be 
altered because of what had occurred. After condoling with 
the Emperor, Tisza visited the Ballplatz, little suspecting 
the sudden change in the attitude of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But here at the Foreign Office he learned with 
pamful surprise of Berchtold’s “intention of making the 
horrible crime of Sarajevo the occasion for the final reckon- 
ing with Serbia.” ® 

Tisza thereupon told Berchtold frankly that the provok- 
ing of such a war with Serbia would be “a fatal mistake”; 
it would pillory Austrians “before the whole world as dis- 
turbers of the peace, besides beginning a great war under 
the most unfavorable circumstances.” But he apparently 
made little impression on Berchtold. At any rate, upon his 
return to Budapest, Tisza considered it his duty to inform 
Francis Joseph of Berchtold’s reckless plans and warn him 
against them. Smce it was expected that Emperor William 
was about to come to Vienna to express his personal sym- 
pathy for his brother monarch, Tisza begged Francis Joseph 

8 Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 1, ARB, I, 2 
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to take advantage of the opportunity “to induce him to 
support us in our Balkan policy as intended,” ® i.e., winning 
Bulgaria and preserving peace in the Balkans. In his con- 
flict with Berchtold, Tisza wanted to play German influence 
in favor of his own diplomatic peace program against 
Berchtold’s new and reckless war program. But Berchtold 
proceeded to take this very arrow out of Tisza’s quiver, 
and use it, as we shall see, against Tisza himself. 

In view of the unreliability of Rumania as an ally, and 
the increasing dangers to the Dual Monarchy after the 
Balkan Wars, Tisza had drawn up a memoir in March, 
1914. In this he set forth a program of peace, recuperation, 
and diplomatic readjustment m the Balkans, which he laid 
before PVancis Joseph and Berchtold, and which he hoped 
would be adopted as the basis of a well-considered .Austrian 
and German policy in the Balkans. It may be summarized 
as follows.^® 

The Balkan Wars and the Peace of Bucharest have 
created for Austria-Hungary an intolerable situation. Un- 
til this is improved there can be no real lasting peace On 
the other hand, the general exhaustion and dismay have 
been too great to allow any advantageous military action 
in the immediate future Hatreds and passions lie in the 
way of a sound, correct judgment of one’s own interests, 
as well as of those of one’s neighbors The over-confidence 
of the victor impairs correct judgments, just as much as 
the bitterness of the vanquished. Austria cannot come to 
a correct appreciation of her own worth nor command a 
corresponding respect for her mterests and advice among 
the Balkan States until the smoke has cleared away and 

9Tis2a to Francis Joseph, July 1; ARB, I, 2 Cf also the post-War 
statements of Berchtold, Hoyos, Wiesner, Jagow, and Zimmeiman, m 
Current History, July, 1928, pp 626-636 

loFrakndi, pp. 7-13, gives the German text, which Tisza sent to 
Vienna A German and English translation of (he Tisza’s original Mag- 
var text is given by Marczah in Am Hiel Rei- , XXIX, 303-310, .Jan , 1921 
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cool reason holds sway. It would be a great mistake to 
precipitate matters, or to try to force a premature develop- 
ment which can only come as a result of time, patience, 
and a well-considered policy. Nevertheless one must not 
sink into apathetic resignation or passive inactivity. On the 
contrary, one must adopt a carefully thought out “poli- 
tique de longue main” which shall gradually smooth away 
the internal difficulties and bring about a more favorable 
situation in the Balkans “With this aim we must consider 
not only our own interests, but also come to a clear under- 
standing with Germany. Our task is a difficult one There 
can be no talk of success unless we have complete assurance 
of being understood, respected, and supported by Germany. 
Germany must see that the Balkans are of decisive impor- 
tance not only for us but for the German Empire.” 

As to Russia, Tisza did not believe that she intended 
to make war immediately Her aggressive attitude and 
saber-rattling was meant to impress the Balkan States and 
was encouraging the nationalist movement in Rumania and 
Serbia. It might even win Ferdinand of Bulgaria to the 
Tsar’s side. Bulgaria, Tisza believed, could and ought to 
be deflected to the side of the Central Powers. Undoubt- 
edly, Ferdinand had fallen into his desperate position after 
the Second Balkan W^ar because of his own crazy policy 
and his failure to follow Austrian advice. Nevertheless, 
clamped in between Rumania, Serbia, and Greece, and still 
threatened by Turkey, Bulgaria would certainly throw her- 
self into the arms of Russia, unless Austria came strongly 
to her support Such a combination, in which Bulgaria 
should be reconciled w’lth the other Christian States under 
Russian patronage, would lead to a successful war against 
Austria, Bulgaria being rewarded with Macedonia. Aus- 
tria would be surrounded by the iron ring which Russia was 
so persistently forging, and the military superiority of the 
Triple Entente on the Continent would be complete. The 
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long-sought moment would then have arrived in which 
Russia and France could attack Germany with overwhelm- 
ing forces and begm the World War with a prospect of 
success. 

The Triple Entente would not attack Germany, how- 
ever, Tisza believed, until Russia had won over Bulgaria 
and so threatened Austria with a war on three fronts. 
The crux of the European situation lay, therefore, in the 
Balkans and particularly in attaching Bulgaria to the Cen- 
tral Powers. This was of just as much vital interest to 
Germany as to Austria. Therefore the Dual Monarchy 
should strive to oppose Russia’s Balkan policy by a well- 
considered harmonious German- Austrian policy. The best 
way to win Bulgaria, Tisza believed, was to hold out to 
Ferdinand the prospect of acquiring Macedonia. This 
could not be accomplished at once. Bulgaria would need 
several years to recover strength and heal the wounds of 
war. Meanwhile the Central Powers must assure Bulgaria 
protection against attack from Turkey or Greece. Ruma- 
nian public feeling was very strong against Hungary, but 
an effort must be made to keep King Carol firm in his 
alliance and assure him that Rumania was in no danger of 
an attack from Bulgaria. Germany and Austria must 
henceforth cooperate together to effect a favorable grouping 
of the Balkan States ; Rumania and Greece must be wooed 
away from Serbia, and reconciled with Bulgaria on the basis 
of an enlargement of Bulgaria at Serbia’s expense. 

Such, in outline, was the policy which Tisza thought 
ought to be urged upon Germany, so that the two Central 
Powers would support one another at Sofia, Bucharest, and 
Constantinople. At the end of his Memoir he again repeats 
that this is a pohcy of peace for the present, and that “it 
is only in a relatively distant future that Bulgaria can com- 
pensate herself with Macedonia.” And in closing, he 
again says with emphasis: “In the Balkans we must first 
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preserve the peace and prepare a favorable development. 
There is no time to be lost.” 

Tisza’s program apparently met with the approval of 
Francis Joseph and Berchtold, who had Baron Flotow, the 
Foreign Office specialist on Balkan affairs, draw up a much 
longer memoir developing Tisza’s ideas in more detail. 
Flotow emphasized the critically dangerous position in 
which Austria found herself. Rumania, in spite of King 
Carol’s undoubted personal loyalty, could not be depended 
upon in view of the strong tide of anti-Austrian feelmg 
among the Rumanian people. Austria must therefore com- 
pel Rumania to declare herself openly either for or against 
Austria. The best way to put pressure on Rumania for 
this purpose was for Austria to enter into an alliance with 
Bulgaria, and to make Sofia, instead of Bucharest, the 
pivot of Austria’s Balkan policy. Bulgaria would guarantee 
to Rumania the existing boundary between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, so that King Carol would not be antagonized or 
alarmed. In fact he would then see the wisdom of holding 
to the Triple Alliance; he might even be induced to use 
his great influence with Serbia “to draw Serbia closer to 
the Dual Monarchy; in which case the Dual Monarchy, 
within the bounds of such a political situation, would meet 
Serbia most loyally half-way.” But if King Carol should 
not consent to make a satisfactory public declaration of 
his loyalty to the Triple Alliance, then Austria must revise 
her military arrangements, and seek to bring Turkey into 
alliance with Bulgaria, so that both would support the 
Triple Alliance. 

Flotow’s memorandum, somewhat amplified by Mat- 
scheko and Pogascher, was put before Berchtold about 
the middle of June. Whether it was shown to Franz Fer- 

11 Gooss, p 5 Berchtold later went over Flotow’s draft and deleted 
this clause contemplating mediation by Rumania for a possible friendlv 
settlement between Austria and Serbia. 
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dinand during the visit which Berchtold paid to Konopischt 
the day after Emperor William’s interview with the Heir 
to the Throne is not clear. At any rate it was decided that 
it should be worked out in greater detail and laid before the 
Berlin authorities as a memorandum for guidance of the 
two allies m Balkan affairs Accordingly, an elaborate draft 
to this effect was completed by June 24. Berchtold then 
went over the draft, and gave it the final gentle form, which 
he hoped would prove unobjectionable and persuasive to 
the Berlin Foreign Office.^- 

Beginning with an analysis of the results of the Balkan 
Wars, Berchtold pointed out the dangers to Germany and 
Austria of the existing situation. “Turkey, which has a 
natural community of interests with the Triple Alliance 
and has formed a strong counter- weight against Russia 
and the Balkan States, has been almost entirely driven out 
of Europe and largely lost its position as a Great Power. 
Serbia, whose policy for years has been hostile to Austria- 
Hungary, and is now wholly under Russian influence, has 
gained unexpectedly in population and territory Her 
proximity to Montenegro and the general spread of the 
Greater Serbia idea makes imminent the possibility of her 
further aggrandizement by a union with Montenegro. 
Finally, the relations of Rumania with the Triple Alliance 
have essentially altered during the crisis.” Omitting for 
obvious reasons all Austria’s own responsibilities for the 
bad situation, Berchtold emphasized the dangerously ag- 
gressive intrigues of Russia and France. “The idea of 
liberating the Christian peoples of the Balkans from the 
Turkish yoke in order to use them as a weapon against the 
Triple Alliance has long been the political main-spring of 
Russia’s traditional interest in these peoples. Recently 
[i e., in 1912] this idea, which has been sympathetically 
taken up in France, developed into a plan for uniting all 

1- Printed in ARB, 1, 1, KD, 14, c/ Goo.ss, pp 6-28 
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the Balkan States into a Balkan League in order in this 
way to put an end to the superiority of the Triple Alliance. 

. . . But [the Second Balkan] War caused the Balkan 
States to split into two almost equally strong opposing 
groups Turkey and Bulgaria on the one hand, and Serbia, 
Montenegro, Greece and Rumania on the other. To heal 
this split, m order to use all the Balkan States, or at least 
a decisive majority oi them, to shift the balance of power 
in Europe, is the present task which Russia, aided by 
France, is attempting to accomplish. Since Serbia and 
Greece are already in alliance, and Rumania has declared 
herself in harmony with them, at least as far as the Treaty 
of Bucharest is concerned, France and Russia are anxious 
to remove the rancor which exists between Bulgaria and 
Greece and especially between Bulgaria and Serbia on ac- 
count of Macedonia. They are anxious to find a basis on 
which Rumania would be wulliiig to come over completely 
to the side of the Entente, and even to cooperate in a po- 
litical combination with Bulgaria, whom she regards with 
suspicion ; and they are anxious finally, if possible, to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the Aegean Islands question 
that would lead Turkey to approach or even to join the 
Balkan States. The basis on which Russian and French 
diplomacy intends to accomplish an adjustment of all this 
hostility and rivalry and build up a new Balkan League is 
undoubtedly founded upon a program directed against 
Austria-Hungary, at whose expense all the members of the 
League could be promised a successive extension of bound- 
aries westwards.” 

After detailing all the intrigues by which Russia and 
France were seeking to build up this new Balkan League, 
aimed at the territorial dismemberment of the Dual Mon- 
archy, Berchtold dealt as tactfully as possible with the 
Rumanian problem, pointing out Austria’s embarrassments 
and hinting that Germany might use pressure to make 
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Rumania see the error of her ways. As the best method of 
thwarting Russia’s projected Balkan League and compel- 
Img Rumania to return to the fold of the Triple Alliance, 
Berchtold then urged Tisza’s program for an alliance with 
Bulgaria, adding that Turkey also might be included in it 
eventually. “Austria must accept the offer of a definite 
alhance made by Bulgaria a year ago and repeated several 
times since then. At the same time she must aim to bring 
about an alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey; both these 
states were recently so favorably disposed to this, that a 
draft treaty was worked out, though not signed afterwards. 
This IS another instance in which the Dual Monarchy, if it 
continued delaying action out of consideration for Rumania, 
which is moved by no such reciprocal feelings, might cause 
itself serious and irreparable injury. Further delay and 
failure to begin a countervailing activity at Sofia would 
give Russia and France free scope for their intensive and 
wide-reaching plans. Rumania’s attitude simply forces 
Austria to give Bulgaria that support which she has long 
been seeking, and which will frustrate Russia’s otherwise 
unavoidable encirclement policy. And this must be done 
at once, while the road to Sofia and also to Constantinople 
IS still open.” 

“The treaty with Bulgaria, the details of which will have 
to be examined more fully, must naturally be so framed as 
not to be in conflict with Austria’s treaty obligations to 
Rumania. It also ought not to be kept secret from Ru- 
mania, since there is no hostility against Rumania in this 
step, but simply a serious warning to the authorities in 
Bucharest of the consequences of a persistent partisan de- 
pendence on Russia on their part.” 

Berchtold closed with an appeal to Germany f6r support 
for Tisza’s program for a diplomatic shift in the Balkans, 
pointing out that Germany, no less than Austria, was 
threatened by Russia’s aggressive policy. “Before Austria 
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takes the step in question, she is most anxious to establish 
a full understanding with the German Empire, not only in 
consideration of old traditions and of what is due to a close 
ally, but more especially because grave interests of Germany 
and the Triple Alliance are at stake, and because its com- 
mon interests can be successfully safeguarded only if the 
joint action of Russia and France is opposed by an equally 
joint counter-action of the Triple Alliance, and especially 
of Austria-Hungary and the German Empire. . . . While 
France aims to weaken the Dual Monarchy with the hope 
of promoting her plans for revanche, the intentions of Rus- 
sia are much more comprehensive. If one considers the de- 
velopment of Russia during the last two centuries, the 
steady extension of her territory, the enormous increase of 
her population, exceeding so much that of all the other 
European Great Powers, and the vast progress of her eco- 
nomic resources and military strength, as well as the fact 
that this great Empire is as good as cut off from the sea by 
its geographical position and treaty obligations, one sees 
why Russia’s policy has necessarily always had an inher- 
ently aggressive character. . . . For these reasons the Aus- 
trian Foreign Office is convinced that it is for the common 
interests of Austria no less than of Germany to oppose a 
timely and energetic counter-action to the development 
which is being pushed by Russian intrigues, and which per- 
haps at a later tune could never be undone.” 

In this form the memorandum was complete and ready 
for transmission to Berlin. It was to “open Germany’s 
eyes” to the need of supporting Austria more energetically 
in this diplomatic wooing of Bulgaria.*® 

Then on Sunday afternoon, June 28, came the terrible 

13 Hoyos at Vienna to Pallavicini at Constantinople, June 26 “Unter- 
dessen wird ein langes Memorandum fur Berlin ausgearbeitet, das 
demnachst abgehen soil, und der Minister [Graf Berchtold] tut sein 
Mogliches, Tschirschky die Augen au offnen” Gooss, p 6 C/ Berchtold’s 
article in Contemporary Review, Apnl, 1928, pp 422.432 
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telephone message that Franz Ferdinand and his wife had 
been murdered at Sarajevo. The news appears to have 
had a stimulating effect upon the ordinarily rather indolent 
and undecided mind of Count Berchtold. Many historians, 
and several Viennese with whom the present writer has 
talked, speak of Berchtold as a minister who allowed him- 
self to be managed by others, especially by a number of 
Serb-haters in the Austrian Foreign Office, like Hoyos, 
Forgach, Macchio, and by Baron Conrad, the Austrian 
Chief of Staff The Foreign Minister has been regarded as 
a mere “rubber stamp,” approving what others urged upon 
him. While this view may be more or less true for the 
period before Sarajevo, it does not appear equally so for 
the crisis of July, 1914. The contemporary evidence seems 
to show that however much Berchtold may have been 
guided by his subordinates at the Ballplatz, and by the 
mihtarists, he took a very active and sinister part in the 
events which led directly to the World War. Hitherto he 
had vacillated between the two opposing groups of opinion 
represented respectively by Conrad and by Tisza But 
now, after Sarajevo, he decided to use this crime as the 
final justification for clearing up, once and for all, Austrian 
relations with Serbia. 

BERCHTOLd’s appeal for GERMAN SUPPORT 

Berchtold was now finally converted to Conrad’s desire 
for immediate war against Serbia. But owing to Francis 
Joseph’s hesitation and Tisza’s opposition he could not 
adopt it at once. Moreover, he realized that it would be 
madness to embark on any such hare-brained action without 
first getting from Berhn an assurance of German support. 
Germany during the last few years had been constantly re- 
straining Austria from aggressive action in the Balkans 
which might involve the Triple Alliance in conflict with the 
Triple Entente. Two days after Sarajevo, when even seri- 
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ous people in Vienna “were expressing frequently the hope 
that Austria had now the excuse for coming to a final reck- 
oning with the Serbians,” the German Ambassador, Tschir- 
schky, used every opportunity to warn calmly but very 
energetically and earnestly against any overhasty steps. 
He pointed out above all else that Austria must be clear as 
to exactly what she wanted, and remember that she did not 
stand alone in the world; she must consider her allies and 
the entire European situation, and especially the attitude 
which Italy and Rumania would take in regard to Serbia 
On July 2, Berchtold set forth to him all the dangers from 
the Greater Serbia propaganda News had just come that 
twelve assassins were on the way to assassinate Emperor 
William. It was as much to Germany’s, as to Austria’s, 
interest to put an end to the Belgrade plottings. Tschir- 
Bchky admitted this, but observed confidentially to the 
Austrian Minister that the reason Berlin had not given 
more definite promises of support in the past was that 
Austria “had talked much theoretically but had never for- 
mulated a fixed and definite plan of action”; only when such 
a plan was formulated, could Berlin promise full and com- 
plete support; and he again warned Berchtold of the danger 
of alienating Rumania and Italy Similarly from Berlin 
came expressions of sympathy, but they were accompanied 
with advice to be cautious. The Austrian Ambassador in 
Berlin telegraphed' 

Zimmermann [Gciman Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs] .assured me that he would consider decisive 
action on the part of Austria, with whom the whole civilized 
world today was in sympathy, quite comprehensible, but still 
he would reconinieiid the greatest caution, and advise that 
no humiliating demands be made upon Serbia 

14 Tschirschky to Bethmann, June 30, KD, 7 
15 Berchtold’s auminary, July 3, ARB, I, 3, Gooss, 37 ff, 

10 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 4, ARB, I, 5 
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In view of this attitude of caution and moderation on 
the part of Francis Joseph, Tisza, and Germany, Berchtold 
feared that an immediate mobilization against Serbia might 
result in Austria being left without German backing and 
the consequences might be disastrous. He saw that he must 
first gain an assurance of support from Berlin for whatever 
policy he should ultimately adopt. To secure this he de- 
cided to send Count Hoyos on a special mission to Berlin 
Berchtold intended to have two strings to his bow. He 
would not openly abandon Tisza’s peace program for win- 
ning over Bulgaria to the side of Austria and Germany, to 
which Berlin would probably assent , but at the same time 
he would do all he could to bring Germany as far as he could 
in the direction of approving energetic and immediate 
military action against Serbia For this purpose he would 
exploit to the utmost the horror of Sarajevo , he would em- 
phasize the fact that the threads of conspiracy certainly led 
to Belgrade, that the crime was merely the culmination 
of the series of intolerable Serbian outrages which must 
now at last be forcibly dealt with Accordingly, with this 
double program in view, he decided to send at once to 
Berlin the long memorandum on policy mentioned above; 
but to it he added the postscript 

“The above memorandum had only just been completed, 
when the terrible events of Sarajevo happened The full 
significance of the villainous murder can hardly be estimated 
today. Most certainly, if a proof was needed that the gulf 
between the Monarchy and Serbia is beyond bridging over, 
or that the ambition of Greater Serbia m its intensity and 
recklessness does not stop at anything, that proof has been 
given Austria-Hungary has not been lacking in good-will 
and readiness to bring about tolerable relations w'lth Serbia 
But it has recently been shown that all these efforts are in 
vain, and that the Monarchy must m future look to the 
persistent, implacable and aggressive enmity of Serbia It 
is all the more necessary for the Monarchy to tear asunder 
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with a determined hand the threads which its enemies are 
weaving into a net over its head ” 

Berchtold also drew up an ambiguous double-faced 
letter for Francis Joseph to sign and send to Emperor 
William. The greater part of it, like the memorandum 
on policy, was devoted to Tisza’s pacific program for a 
diplomatic shift in the Balkans to strengthen the hold on 
Rumania, win Bulgaria, and isolate Serbia. But the be- 
ginning and the end of the letter, like the postscript above, 
were calculated to convince the two imperial Monarehs of 
Serbia’s responsibility for the Sarajevo crime, and so to lay 
the foundation on which Berchtold might base military 
action Military action, however, was not actually men- 
tioned, for he did not want to alarm the Monarehs unduly 
and brusquely at first. But if he found that they accepted 
his view of Serbian responsibility, they might be willing 
to take the next step of approving armed invasion of 
Serbia; and if they did not, he could at any rate fall back 
on Tisza’s diplomatic program The royal missive ran as 
follows . 


I am sending you a memorandum, drawn up by 
my Minister of Foreign Affairs prior to the friglitful catas- 
trophe at Sarajevo, which after that tragic event now 
appears especially noteworthy The attack on my poor 
nephew is a direct result of the agitation of the Russian 
and Serbian Pan-Slavs, whose single aim is the weakening 
of the Triple Alliance and the disruption of my Empire 
According to all indications, the crime of Sarajevo is not 
the deed of a single individual, but the result of a well- 
arranged plot whose threads reach to Belgrade, and though 
presumably it will be impossible to prove the complicity of 
the Serbian Government, there can be no doubt that its 
policy of uniting all the South Slavs under the Serbian flag 
promotes such crimes, and that a continuation of this situa- 
17 ARB, I, 1; KD, 14; Gooss, p 4 
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tion spells lasting danger for my dynasty and for my 
territories. 

This daoger is heightened by the fact that Rumania, in 
spite of its existing alliance with us, is m close friendship 
with Serbia and permits in its own territory just as hateful 
an agitation against us as does Serbia [In spite of Carol's 
loyalty and because of popular feeling] I fear that 
Rumania can only be rescued for the Triple Alliance in 
case we do tuo things prevent the establishment of a now 
Balkan League under Russian protection by joining Bul- 
garia to the Triple Alliance, and give it clearly to be 
understood m Bucharest that Scibia’s friends cannot be our 
fi lends, and that Rumania can no longer count upon us as 
allies, unless she cuts loose from Serbia and suppresses with 
all her power her own agitation in Rumania which is 
directed against the existence of my Empire 

The aim of my Govoniiiicnt must henceforth be to isolate 
and dimmish Serbia The first step in this direction must be 
to strengthen the present Government of Bulgaria whose 
real inteiests tally with ours, and prevent her return to 
a Russophil policy When Rumania realize- that the Triple 
Alliance does not hesitate to ally with Bulgaria and yet is 
ready to compel Bulgaiia to guarantee Rumania's territorial 
integrity, Rumania will then perhaps retreat from the 
dangerous path into wdiich she is led by her friendship with 
Serbia and her rapprochement with Russia If this should 
succeed, a further attempt could be made to reconcile Greece 
w’lth Bulgaria and Turkey, and so form a new' Balkan 
League under the protection of the Triple Alliance, its 
purpose would be to set a dam to the Pan-Slav flood and 
assure peace to our lands 

This will only be possible when Serbia, which at present 
forms the pivot of the Pan-Slav policy, is eliminated as a 
political factor in the Balkans After the last frightful 
events in Bosnia, you too will be convinced that a friendly 
settlement of the antagonism which divides Austria from 
Serbia is no longer to be thought of, and that the peace 
policy of all European monarchs is threatened so long as 
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the source of criminal agitation in Belgrade lives on un- 
punished 1** 

THE POTSDAM CONVERSATIONS, JULY 5 AND 6 

This royal letter, together with Berchtold’* completed 
memorandum and postscript, were dispatched to Berlin 
hy Berchtold’s confidential Foreign Office Secretary, Alex- 
ander Hoyos, and then presented to the Kaiser by the 
Austrian Ambassador, (’ount Szogyeny, at Potsdam on Sun- 
day, July 5. According to Szogyeny’s report of what took 
place : 

After I had brought it to the knowledge of Emperor 
William that I had an autograph letter to deliver, I re- 
ceived Their Majesties’ invitation to lunch today at noon 
in the New Palace I gave His Majesty the letter and the 
accompanying memorandum He read both documents in 
my presence with the greatest attention At first he assured 
me that he had exjiected an earnest action on our part 
against Serbia, but at the sanic time he must confess that 
the statements of Our Majesty raised the prospect of a 
serious European complication, and he therefore, wished to 
give no definite answer until he had consulted with the 
Chancellor 

After luncheon, when I again emphasized the serious- 
ness of the situation, His Majesty authorized me to report 
that in this case abo we could reckon on Germany’s full 
supjiort He must, as he said before, fust hear what the 
Imperial Chancellor had to say, but he did not doubt at 
all that Betlimann-Hollweg would agree with him com- 
pletely As regards any action on oui part against Serbia, 
he thought such action ought not to be delayed Russia’s 
attitude would doubtless be hostile, but he had been pre- 
pared for that for years, and even if it should come to a 
war between Austria and Russia, we could be convinced 
that Germany would stand by our side with hei accustomed 

18 Francis Joseph to William II, drafted by Berchtold July 2, and 
presented by Szogyeny July 5, KD. 13, ARB I, 1 , Gooss. pp 26-29. 
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faithfulness as an ally Russia, furthermore, he thought, 
as things stand today, was in no way ready for war and 
would certainly ponder very seriously before appealing to 
arms But she would stir up the other Powers of the Triple 
Entente against us and blow upon fire m the Balkans 

His Majesty said he understood how hard Francis 
Joseph, with his well-known love of peace, would find it 
to invade Serbia, but if we had really decided that military 
action against Serbia was necessary he would be sorry if 
we left unused the present moment which was so favorable 
for us 

As to Rumania he would take care that King Carol and 
his counsellors should observe a collect attitude He could 
not sympathize with the idea of concluding an alliance with 
Bulgaria, he had never trusted King Ferdinand, nor his 
former or present counsellois, and he did not trust him now 
Still he would make no objections to a treaty between 
Austria and Bulgaria, but care must be taken that the 
treaty contained nothing to offend Rumania and it must, 
as the memorandum proposes, be comiiiunicated to Rumania 
Early tomorrow morning Emperor William intends to go 
to Kiel to start from there on his northern cruise. But 
first he will talk with the Chancellcr, and for this purpose 
he has summoned him from Hohenfinow for this evening to 
the New Palace In any case, 1 shall find an opportuniiy 
to speak with the Chancellor sometime tomorrow morning 

What were Emperor William’s feelings at the time of 
this interview? His emotional nature had been deeply 
shocked at the horrible news of the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife, whom he had just been visiting 
at Konopischt. While yachting on the preceding Sunday 
afternoon at Kiel he espied a little launch steaming at full 
speed as if to board his boat. He made a peremptory gesture 
to her to keep off But, instead. Admiral Muller, who was 
at the helm, made a sign that he had something to commu- 
Szogyeny to Berchtold July 5, 7 35P M, ARB,1, 6, Gooss, pp 

30-32 
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nicate. Holding up to view a piece of paper, he folded it 
into his cigarette case, and tossed it carefully on board. A 
sailor picked it up and handed it to the Emperor William 
II opened the case, took out the paper, and turned pale as he 
read the fatal news from Sarajevo. He at once gave order? 
to tack about and give up the regatta.^® He intended to go 
to Vienna to attend the Archduke’s funeral and show his 
respect to the aged Francis Joseph in his latest bereavement. 
But when it was reported to him that a dozen Serb assas- 
sins were on their way from Belgrade to Vienna to bring 
about his own assassination, he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by his Chancellor to abandon his visit It was 
officially announced that the reason for his change of pur- 
pose was an attack of lumbago and not at all considerations 
for his personal safety,*- but his sudden decision not to go 
to Vienna to pay the last honors to his late friend gave rise 
to all sorts of contradictory statements and fantastic 
rumors 

2<' J Gambon’s account of what he heard a few daya later direct from 
"a personape who was br.sido the Kaiser at this moment,” Recouly, pp 
19 f liccouly adds that the Kaiser remarked, as he turned p.ile, “Tout 
est a rccommencerl” He deduces from this, wholly without proof, that 
the Kaiser had per.suaded Franz Ferdinand to some great project at 
Konopischt— he is careful not to be very definite as to just what this 
project was — and that now the whole plan was spoiled by the Archduke’s 
death 

21 KD, 6a, 6b, 9, 13, cf also Berclitold’s statement to Tschirschky, 
July 2, that “today’s news from Scmlin, according to which twelve assassins 
are on their way with the intention of murdering Emperor William, 
will perhaps at last ojien people’s eyes in Berlin to the danger which is 
threatening from Belgrade,” ARB, 1, 3 

22Dirr, p 120, B D , 24 

23 B D , 11, 12, 18, 24 , 26, 29, Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, 
I, 401, Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 105 According to the British Ambas- 
sador In Vienna fI3D, 18, cj also BD, 20, and Dirr, p 117) Berchtold 
had expressed the hope on June 29 that no missions of foreign princes 
would be sent to the Archduke’s funeral, in order to spare P'ranci^ Joseph 
fatigue and to shorten the ceremonies as much as possible Possibly he 
feared that a meeting of sovereigns at Vienna would exercise a moderat- 
ing influence and tend to thwart him in his plan of making war on Serbia 
That such a gathering of soiercigns might ha\e perhaps have led to 
advice which would have found some other solution than war is the post- 
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It would be rash for any writer to attempt to give an 
adequate analysis of the Kaiser’s psychology on July 5, 
1914, or at any other time. Karl Kautsky, the German 
Socialist leader, thinks he was already something of a mad- 
man Herman Lutz has made an elaborate study to show 
that the Emperor had long suffered from periods of mani- 
acal depression, each of which coincided with one of the 
insensate bellicose gestures with which he had continually 
alarmed Europe.-'* Other writers, having read the Kaiser’s 
emotional speeches during the War, alternating between 
exaltation and tearfulness, or his futile “Comparative 
Tables” and Memoirs composed after the War, think of him 
variously as a dangerous paranoiac, an incurable megalo- 
maniac, or an egotistical simpleton , but they forget that to 
judge leaders, even in the Entente countries, by what they 
said under the stress of War or for political propaganda, is 
no fair indication of their pre-War views or mental condi- 
tion, They forget, in reading the historically inaccurate 
effusions from Doom, the disintegrating effect upon an emo- 
tional and excitable mind of the strain of years of war To 
estimate the Kaiser’s attitudes in July, 1914, there is no 
better material than the marginal notes which he jotted 
down on the despatches which were laid before him This 
was a practice which he had long since adopted in imitation 
of Bismarck, who found it a great saving of time to indicate 
his wishes by marginal notes, rather than by writing out or 
dictating long instructions Bismarck and William II sup- 
posed that these verba privatissima would always remain 

War opinion of two hiph Ari«-trian officials Gmcnil Auffrnber^f, A‘iis 
Oesterreichs Hohe und Nndcrgang (Munich, 1921), p 255 f, and A 
Hoyos, Dcr deutsch-cngltsche Gegensatz und *?cm Emjlui>h auf die Balkan^- 
■politik Ocsterreich-UngarTt,s (Berlin, 1922), p 77, note 

24 Kautsky, Wtf dcr Wellkneg Enistaiid (Berlin, 1919) , Herman Lutz, 
Wilhelm 11 penodn^ch qtistc\krank (Leipzig, 1919) For a hostile but 
excellent biiof study of the Kaiser’s mentality, with a full bibliography, 
see [F. C EndrtsJ, Die Tragodie Deutschlandiy, (Leipzig, 1922, 3rd ed 
1924) 
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secret in the archives; both would have been exceedingly 
astonished if they could have foreseen that they were so 
soon to be published to the world But while Bismarck’s 
notes were carefully pondered and usually intended as in- 
structions, the Kaiser’s marginalia are more often merely 
the hasty emotional reaction to the document before him. 
In using them it must be remembered that they are often 
merely the first impressions of the moment, rather than the 
conclusions of mature reflections, that they are often con- 
tradictory and exaggerated; and that they frequently had 
no influence upon the actual course of events, because they 
were commonly made several days late on documents upon 
which the Foreign Office had already taken decisions. 
Nevertheless they dc. give some indication of the trend of 
his mind and the decisive impression made by the assassi- 
nation of his fi lend 

Before Sarajevo Emperor W illiam had been inchned to 
think that Austria was unnecessarily nervous about Serbia, 
and ought to try to come to some friendly understanding 
with her In the spring of 1914, when Austria was greatly 
alarmed at rumors that Serbia, instigated by Russia, might 
attempt some union with Montenegro,^® the Kaiser ap- 
peared to be pro-Serbian rather than pro-Austrian Aus- 
tria’s efforts during the Balkan Wars to exclude Serbia from 
access to the Adriatic he regarded as “nonsense”; her new 
effort to prevent Serbia from reaching the Adriatic by 
union with Montenegro he pronounced “Unbelievable* 
This union is absolutely not to be prevented And if 
Vienna attempts it, she will commit a great stupidity, and 
stir up the danger of a war with the Slavs, which would 
leave us quite cold." He agreed with Tisza, who cahnly 
accepted the union as imminent, rather than with Berch- 

26 In Die Grouse Pohtik and Kautsky Documents, passim 

20 C/ GP, XXXVIII, 325-358, Conrad, III, 661-665 

27 Marginalia on Gncainger's despatch from Belgrade, Mar 11, 1914, 
G P., XXXVIII, 335 Similarly on a despatch of May 12 “One must 
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told and Franz Joseph who were declaring it unacceptable. 
He telegraphed from Corfu to Bethmann on April 5: 

It is absolutely necessary that the people in Vienna should 
face the possibility [of union of Serbia and Montenegro] 
seriously, and be clear in their minds whether under all 
circumstances they would stand by the position taken by 
the Emperor and Count Berchtold, or whether they adopt 
Tisza’s view The first would only be possible in case they 
were absolutely firmly determined to prevent the planned 
union by force of arms. In any case Austria must not nut 
her prestige at stake, and publicly declare unacceptable 
things which she will ultimately be willing to permit If 
they will agree to the sensible views of Tisza, Austrian 
policy will without further ado be able to adapt itself to 
the changed conditions in the direction which we have been 
preaching for years There must be found a modus vivendi 
with the Dual Monarchy which will be attractive to 
Serbia 

While the German Kaiser had hitherto generally in- 
clined to protect Serbia from dangerously excessive demands 
by Austria and hoped for a peaceful settlement of their 
diflBculties,^® now, after the murder of one of his best 
friends, whom he had just been visiting, by assassins who 
had admittedly come from Belgrade, his indignation against 
the Serbians was thoroughly roused His marginal notes 
excoriate them as “murderers,” “regicides,” and “bandits.” 
He sincerely felt that the monarchical principle was in dan- 
ger; that the spirit which led them to murder their own 
king and queen in 1903 still dominated the country; that 

realize that m the long run Serbia and Montenegro will come together 
anyway, just as Tisza said,” GP, XXXVIII, 352 
28 GP, XXXVIII, 337 f 

2» Tisza in his letter of July 1 to Francis Joseph had spoken of “the 
Kaiser’s preference for Serbia” (ARB, I, 2) Bethmann wrote to the 
German Charge d’Affaires at Bucharest, July 6 “The Kaiser, as King 
Carol IS aware, has always intervened at Vienna m favor of an under- 
standing with Serbia” (KD, 16' 
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all monarchs, Nicholas II most of all, ought to support, 
instead of opposing, any action on Austria’s part which 
aimed at the suppression of the unscrupulous agitation 
which had been going on for years among Serbians and 
which, as he was now informed by Berchtold, threatened the 
very existence of his Austrian ally, and had made his own 
personal friend its victim. When therefore he read that 
Tschirschky, his Ambassador at Vienna, was “using every 
opportunity to warn [Berchtold] calmly but energetically 
and earnestly against any overhasty steps,” he noted in 
the margin, as already pointed out in the preceding chap- 
ter’ "Now or never! Who authorized him to this? That 
IS very stupid' It’s none of his business, for it is purely 
Austria’s affair to ccnsider what to do in this matter, for 
it will be said afterwards, if things go wrong, that Germany 
was not willing'! Tschirschky will please drop this non- 
sense' Matters must be cleared up with the Serbians, and 
that soon. That’s all self-evident and the plain truth.” 
With his natural impetuosity he wanted Austria to take 
action in regard to the Serbians as quickly as possible, while 
the whole civilized world, still under the vivid impression 
of the terrible assassination, sympathized wuth her. 

What this action of Austria’s was to be, the Kaiser did 
not know definitely on July 5, and did not care to advise. 
But neither he nor Bethmann thought it at all probable on 
that day that the Austro-Serbian dispute would lead to a 
European war He could therefore quite safely depart on 
his northern cruise early next morning, as he had long 
planned, and as Bethmann advised. This he would hardly 
have done, if he had thought that the action, which he 
wished Austria to take at once instead of delaying more 
than two weeks, would probably involve a European con- 
flagration. It IS significant that the moment he heard the 
kind of ultimatum Berchtold had presented to Serbia, he 
so KD, 7, cf also 29, 120, 288, 290, 335, 337 
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started in a hurry to return to Berlin The “Potsdam 
Council” legend represents him as leaving the scene of ac- 
tion with the Machiavellian intent of lulling Europe mto 
unsuspecting security before his sudden attack on France 
and Russia, but such a notion he characterized at the time 
as “childish,” in a marginal note on a despatch from Vienna 
reporting that this was exactly what the Austrian Chief of 
Staff and Minister of War were doing Furthermore, the 
Kaiser was not the kind of man to leave Berlin if he seri- 
ously expected European complications. And to have sud- 
denly given up the northern cruise, which he had been ac- 
customed for years to take at this season, and which had 
been long announced in the papers, would have been the 
very thing which would have excited uneasy comment 
abroad and played into the hands of the militarists 
everywhere. Therefore the Kaiser decided to carry out 
previously made arrangements, in spite of the Sarajevo 
assassination — precisely as Poincare decided to carry out his 
previously arranged visit to Russia 

Nevertheless, the Kaiser realized that, while it was not 
probable that Austria’s action would kindle a European 
war, it was possible It was likely at any rate to give rise 
to rumors of war during his absence, and therefore he 
deemed it prudent quietly to inform representatives of the 
army and navy who happened to be in Berlin, as well as 
Bethmann, of his interview wuth Szogyeny 

Accordingly, on Sunday afternoon or early Monday, be- 
fore taking the auto from Potsdam for Kiel on July 6 at 
9' 15 A M., the Kaiser had brief interviews with representa- 
tives of the army and navy. He informed each of his con- 

31 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 10 “Der Kriegsmmistcr wird 
morgen aut Urlaub gehrn, auch Freiherr Conrad von Hotzendorf Wicn 
zeitweihg verlassen Es gesthieht dies, wio Graf Berchtold mir sagte, 
absichtlich, um jeder Beunruhiguna vorzvheugen," on which the Kaiser 
noted “kmdischl” and underlined the words italicized, KD, 29 See 
below, pp 243 f. 249 
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versation with the Austrian Ambassador, He told them 
privately to inform their chiefs who were absent on vaca- 
tion, but added that they need not cut short their vacations 
to return to Berlin, and that no orders for military prepara- 
tions need be given, as he did not expect any serious warlike 
complications.®- 

On Sunday afternoon the Kaiser also telephoned to 
Falkenhayn, the Prussian Minister of War, to come to 
Potsdam. Upon his arrival he received him at once, read 
him the communications from Szogyeny, and suggested the 

32 The officers whom he saw were General Falkenhayn, Prussian Min- 
ister of War, and Cap) in Zenker of the Navy Staff on Sunday afternoon, 
and Lieut Gen licrtrab of the Army Stuff and Admiral Capelle, Acting 
Secretaiy of the Naiy, on Mond.iy’ moining In nnawer to a question- 
n.iire sent out by the Ferugn Office of the German Republic in October, 
1919, they replied m lettci's which were apparently written without con- 
sultation together tint which are m substantial agreement, that they talked 
separately with th^ Kai-.er, ih.it he did not expect any warlike compli- 
cations, that he did not oidei any military preparations, and that no 
such ordcis were gn en in the period July 5-23 covered by the question- 
naiip Their letters are printed m the KD , I, pp \iv-xvi The accuracy 
of their .statements is confirmed by the results of an investigation into 
llie ipspon^ibilitips for the War undertaken by a subcommittee of the 
Reichstag m December, 1919, cf Investigating Comm, especially pp 
58-67, 70-72 Bertiab's letter may be cited as typical “In reply to the 
Foreign Office, 1 respectfully slate that on Jub 6, 1914, His Majesty 
pcisonally informed mc', without witnesses being present, of his view of the 
.situation cte.Ued by Austiia’s measures, in order that I, as the senior 
lejiresentatii e officer of the General St.iff picsent in Berlin might inform 
the Chief of the General Staff who was staying at Karlsbad Pre.seiit in 
the background were Her Majesty, the Empress, an adjutant, and a servant 
Just before this His Majesty had been speaking apparently with the 
same purpose and likewise with no one in hearing with a naval officer 
who withdrew directly aftei the interview After the Kaiser had dis- 
missed mc he entered his auto for the northern journey No orders 
were given then nor as a result of the mterv'iew In fact His Maje.sty 
emjihasized the point that he did not consider it necessary to gi\ e any 
special orders, as he did believe there would be no .serious comjilications 
as a result of the Sarajevo crime" Capelle likewi.se declaii'd "The 
Kaiser said he 'hd uot believe there would be any great warlike com- 
plications The Tsar would m his opinion in this case not place himself 
on the side of regicides Moreover, Russia and France were not ready 
for war England was not mentioned by the Kaiser Upon the advice 
of his Chancellor, in order not to create any unrest, he would go on his 
northern cruise Still he wished to mform me of the strained situation 
so that I could weigh the future" 
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possibility of serious complications When Falkenhayn 
asked if any military preparations ought to be made, the 
Kaiser said “No,” — and the short interview was at an end. 
No one was present except Plessen and Lyncker, two mili- 
tary secretaries regularly in attendance upon the Kaiser. 
Falkenhayn gave in consequence no orders for military 
preparations at this time nor until after the ultimatum 
had been presented to Serbia.*'* On the contrary, he left 
Berlin on July 8 for an official visit, then joined his family 
on vacation at the sea-side, and did not return to Berlin 
until Saturday, July 25, the day after the ultimatum had 
been published in the newspapers 

One might object that these statements of 1919, as to 
events in 1914, are open to question But they are con- 
firmed by a noteworthy letter which Falkenhayn wrote to 
Moltke immediately after the interview with the Kaiser 
This letter, being a private communication from one high 
army officer to another, deserves quoting in full as giving a 
fairly exact account of what the Kaiser said and thought on 
July 5: 

This afternoon His Majesty commanded me to the New 
Palace to inform me that Austria-Hungary appeared de- 
termined to tolerate no longer the mlngucs stirred up 
against Austria m the Balkans, and with tins m view to 
invade Serbia soon m case it should be necessary, should 
Russia not be willing to consent to this, even then Austria 
would not be willing to give in 

His Majesty believed this was the view to be gathered 
from what the Austrian Ambassador said when he delivered 
today at noon a memorandum from the Government at 
Vienna and a letter from Emperor Francis Joseph 

I did not hear their conversation, and cannot therefore 
permit myself any judgment in regard to it. On the other 
33 Statement of Falkenhayn m December, 1919, Investigating Comm 
p 62f 

31 Letter of Wurtzbacher to the Foreign Office, Oct 19, 1919 K D 
I, p xvi. 
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hand, His Majesty read me the letter as well as the memo- 
randum, and from them so far as it was possible to arrive 
at an opinion from hearing them read rapidly, I did not get 
a convincing impression that the Vienna Government had 
come to a firm determination Both documents gave a very 
gloomy picture of the general position of the Dual Monarchy 
as a result of the Pan-Slav intrigues Both also regarded 
it as necessary that something should be done as quickly 
as possible to check them But neither of them spoke of 
any warlike issue, it was rather some “energetic” political 
steps which seemed indicated, for example, the making of a 
treaty with Bulgaria, for which they wished to be assured 
of the support of the German Empire 

This sup[)ort IS to be promised to them, with the state- 
ment that it Is primarily and solely Austria’s affair to take 
steps necessary for her own interests 

The Imperial Chancellor, who also came to Potsdam, 
does not believe any more than I do that the Austrian 
Government with its talk, though more decided than for- 
merly, is in earnest At least, not only has he raised no 
objections to the departure for the northern cruise, but he 
has even advised it A long time will pass before the 
treaty with Bulgaria is signed Your Excellency’s stay at 
the baths will therefore hardly need to suffer any curtail- 
ment Nevertheless, though I have no instructions to do so, 
I thought it proper to inform you of the strain in the situa- 
tion, so that sudden events, vhieh in the end may alw'ays 
occur, should not take you wholly by surprise 

With best wishes for the success of your cure, I remain 
with sincere devotion and high esteem, as always. 

Your devoted, 

V Falkenhayn 

86Falkenhayn to Moltkc, July 5, Alfred von Wegerer, Kntischt 
Bemerkungen zu Kapilcl XIU ous t iviams “Reponse au Kaiser” (Berlin 
1923), appendix u, Montgelas, Lcttfaden, p 196 Moltke also evidentlj 
did not expect any immediate com])lications, for he wrote to his wifi 
from Karlsbad on July 18, “I am looking forward a great deal to ou 
meeting in August when you come back from Bayreuth,” Moltke, Ennner 
ungen, p 380 
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Falkenhayn’s letter, it will be seen, has quite a different 
tone from S/ogyeny’s report of the luncheon interview 
quoted above. Falkcnhayn did not at all expect any imme- 
diate danger to the peace of Europe, nor “that the Austrian 
Government with its talk, though more decided than for- 
merly, is in earnest ” He got the impression that the main 
point of Bcrchtold’s ambiguous missives was the diplomatic 
action to secure Bulgaria, and that even this would take 
“a long time.” 

As the Kaiser had very properly told Szogyeny that he 
could give no definite answer until he had consulted his 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg also was summoned to 
Potsdam the same afternoon With him went Zimmer- 
mann, Acting-Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs during 
Jagow’s absence on a honeymoon in Switzerland The 
results of their conference, embodying Germany’s official 
decision, were stated next day by Bethmann to Szogyeny 
at Berlin, and notified to the German Ambassador in Vienna 
in the following telegram: 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador delivered yesterday 
to His Majesty a private letter fiom Emperor Francis 
Joseph, which describes tbe jircsent situation frvim tlie 
Austro-Hungarian point of view and tlic mcasuics con- 
templated by Vienna, copies of which are now' being sent 
to you 

I replied today to Count Szogyeny, thanking him for 
Francis Joseph’s lettei, to which the Emperor will soon send 
a personal answer In the meantime His Majesty wishes to 
emphasize that he is not blind to the danger threatening 
Austria, and consequently the Triple Alliance, from the 
agitation carried on by Russia and Serbian Pan-Slavs 
Although His Majesty, as is known, has no great confidence 
m Bulgaria and its ruler, and is naturally more inclined 
toward his old ally Rumania and its Hohenzollern prince, 

39 C/ Bethmann, Belrachtungen zum Weltkneg, I, 135 ff, Investig 
Comm , I, pp 9-10, 28, 31-33 
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nevertheless he can understand that Emperor Francis Joseph 
should want to join Bulgaria to the Triple Alliance in view 
of Rumania’s attitude and of the danger from the forma- 
tion of a new Balkan League pointed directly against the 
Danubian Monarchy His Majesty will therefore direct his 
minister in Sofia to support steps in this direction taken by 
Austria’s rejircsentative, if requested to do so His Majesty 
will also use his effoits at Bucharest, as suggested by 
Francis Joseph, to bring King Carol to fulfil his duties as 
an ally, to drop Serbia, and to suppress the agitation in 
Rumania against Austria-Hungary 

Finally, concerning Seibia, His Majesty naturally can 
not take any stand in the questions between Austria and 
Serbia, for they are beyond his comjietence, but Francis 
Joseph may be sure that His Majesty, in accordance with 
his treaty obligations and old friendship, will stand true by 
Austria’s side 

Bethmann also telegraphed immediately to the German 
Charge d’ Affaires iii Buchaiest, for King Carol's informa- 
tion, concerning Francis Joseph’s letter to the Kaiser, the 
Sarajevo assassination, and Germany’s resulting consent to 
accept Tisza's Balkan policy of winning Bulgaria- 

The Kaiser, as is known to King Carol, has constantly 
intcivened at Vienna in favor of an understanding witl 
Serbia In spite of this, the Austro-Serbian relations have 
grown steadily worse In view of the assassination at 
Sarajevo, which evidently appears to be the result of a w-ei 
organized plot and of the policy promoted by the Govern- 
ment at Belgrade for uniting all South Slavs under the 
Serbian flag, His Majesty understands that Emperor Franou 
Joseph regards an understanding with Serbia as impossible 

37 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 6, KD, 15 The original draf 
made by Zimmemiaun had said Germany would stand true by Austria’i 
side “under all circumstances,” but these last three words were stricker 
out by the more cautious Bethmann and not sent to Tschirschky Thi 
Kaiser’s yiersonal reply to Francis Joseyih, drawn up by the Foreign Offici 
on July 9 and sent on July 14, after expressing condolences, is of simila 
tenoi , K D , 26 
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and, by approaching Bulgaria, is seeking to counteract the 
dangers threatening his dynasty and his empire from the 
side of Serbia. His Majesty has therefore agreed that 
Francis Joseph should receive favorably Bulgaria’s ex- 
pressed desires for adhesion to the Triple Alliance 


Szogyeny also, after an interview with Bethmann on the 
morning of July 6, at which Hoyos and Ziininerniann were 
present, sent a second telegram to Berchtold. The first 
part of this substantially reproduced what Bethmann had 
lelegraphed to Tschirschky as Germany’s decision in regard 
to the new diplomatic action at Sofia and Bucharest; and 
as to Serbia: “Austria must judge what is to be done to 
clear up her relation with Serbia; but whatever Austria’s 
decision may turn out to be, Austria can count with cer- 
tainty upon it, that Germany will stand behind her as an 
ally and friend.” 

Szogyeny then went on to make other assertions of 
which there is no trace m Falkenhayn’.s letter or in Beth- 
mann ’s telegrams as to Germany’s jiosition on July 5 and 6. 

In the course of further conversation, 1 made certain that 
the Chancellor, as well as the Emperor, regards an imme- 
diate action by Austria against Seibia as the most radical 
and best solution of our Balkan difFu'idtics From an inter- 
national point of view he regards tlie present moment as 
more favorable than a later one He is in complete agree- 
ment that we should not inform cither Italy or Rumania 
beforehand of an eventual action against Serbia On the 
other hand, Italy ought to be informed now by Germany 
and by us of the intention of bringing about Bulgaria’s 
adhesion to the Triple Alliance At the close of the inter- 
view the Chancellor a.skcd about the state of affairs in 
Albania, and warned us most energetically against any plans 


88 Bethmann to Waldburg, July 6, K D , 16 The German Minister at 
Hoha was also instructed to support Austrian steps to win Bulgaria , KD. 
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which might endanger our relations with Italy and the 
existence of the Triple Allmnec 3* 

It IS easy to see why Szogyeny alleged that Bethmann 
was “in complete agreement” with him that Austria should 
not inform Italy beforehand of action against Serbia. Like 
most Austrian officials, he now wanted war with Serbia, 
and by this statement encouraged Berchtold not to inform 
Italy beforehand, for fear that Rome would let the cat out 
of the bag at Belgrade, or at least that Italy would make 
demands for territorial compensation which Austria had no 
intention of giving But this policy of deceiving Italy, or 
of delaying to inform her, was so completely contrary to 
the German attitude just before and after July 5, that one 
IS forced to doubt the accuracy of the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor’s assertion Germany’s whole effort in recent years had 
been to keep Italy loyal and to restrain Austria from doing 
things m the Balkans which would unduly offend her, and 
make her likely to abandon completely her treaty obliga- 
tions in the Triple Alliance On July 3 Tschirschky had 
expressed to Berchtold Germany’s unvarying attitude, by 
reminding him of “Italy, which, in view of her relations as 
an ally, ought to be consulted before the adoption of any 
military action ” Berchtold had replied' “If we should put 
this question before the Cabinet at Rome, they would prob- 
ably demand Valona as compensation, but we cannot con- 
cede this ” 

Similarly, a little later, on July 15, Jagow reiterated 
Tschirschky’s statement that Austria should inform Italy 
beforehand. “It is, according to my opinion, of the greatest 
importance that Austria should come to an understanding 
with the Cabinet at Rome as to her aims in case of a con- 
flict with Serbia, and that she should hold her on her side, 

SB Szogyeny to Bernhtold, July 6, 5 10 P M , A R B , I, 7 , Gooes, p 
32 C/ Berchtold to Merey m Rome, July 12, ARB, I, 16 

40 ARB 1.3 
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or (since a conflict with Serbia alone does not give rise to 
the casus foederis) keep her strictly neutral Italy has the 
right, according to her agreements with Austria, in case of 
any change in the Balkans in favor of the Dual Monarchy, 
to claim compensations.” ■** Thus Szdgyeny’s assertion that 
Bethmann agreed that Italy shouhl not be informed before- 
hand of an eventual action against Serbia is directly con- 
trary to the whole tenor of German policy It even seems 
to be cor^^radicted by Szogyeny’s own words at the end of 
his despatch, that Bethmann “warned us most energetically 
against any plans which might endanger our relations with 
Italy.” Nothing would be more calculated to do this, as the 
event proved, than the presenting Italy with a fad accompli 
of which she had been told nothing by her ally Hoyos, 
however, in the course of reckless conversation with 
Zimmermarin, seems to have indicated Berchtold’s intention 
of keeping Italy m the dark, and secured Zimmermann’s 
assent, and so stated later in Vienna But it is doubtful 
whether the Kaiser or Bethmann gave any such avssent. If 
such IS the case, and if Szbgyeny attributed to Bethmann a 
concession made only by Zimmermann, this would be one 
of the instances in which Szogyeiiy did not report quite 
accurately, and exerted an influence in the direction of en- 
couraging Austria in her reckless policy 

.Tagow to Tschirschky, July 15, KD, 46 For Gnrmany’g rppcatrd 
attempts to persuade Austria to conic (o a seasonable and reasonable 
under-sbinding with Italy, sec K I) , 57, 68 87, 89, 94, 104, 119, 150, 202, 212, 
244, 267, 269, 287, 326, 396, 573, 577 

42Stolberg to Jagow, July 18, KD, 87, and Bprcbtold's statement to 
Tschirschky, July 20 (Journal No 3425, ARB, I, 35) ‘'I cannot make 

up my mind to enter at j)re.sent into an exchange of views with the 
Italian Government concerning our action, a point moreover which was 
discussed between Hoyos and Zimmermann at Berlin ” 

4.3 For other instances, cf Gooss, pp 31, note 1, 173 ff, 235 ff, 248, 
note 3, and 253, note 2, and below ch ix, at notes 33-36 
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CONCLUSIONS AS TO GERMANY’S ATTITUDE ON JULY 5 AND 6 

If one compares the two accounts of Germany’s attitude 
as stated by Bcthmann and by Szogyeny, he will find that 
they are somewhat different in substance and spirit Beth- 
mann devotes four-fifths of his attention to the innovation 
in German policy involved in the Austrian diplomatic 
project of winning Bulgaria to the Triple Alliance He only 
touches briefly, at the end of his telegram, on the question 
of Austro-Serbian relations, and then only to repeat a prin- 
ciple which he and Kiderlen had stated at one of the crises 
in the Balkan Wars — Germany will continue to act as a 
loyal ally, but must leave with Austria the decision as to 
what her vital interests require Szog^’cny, on the other 
hand, is mainly interested in Berchtold’s projected military 
action against Serbia, of which lie had been made ac- 
quainted by Count Hoyos His telegrams represent both 
the Kaiser and Bethmann as believing “an immediate ac- 
tion by Austria against Serbia as the most radical and best 
solution’’ and “the present moment as more favorable than 
a later one”, and he says Bethmann is “in complete agree- 
ment” that neither Italy nor Rumania should be informed 
beforehand 

What is the explanation of this divergence m the two 
accounts'^ Probably it is partly to be found, as Gooss sug- 
gests, in the fact that Szogyeny was already suffering from 
old age, and did not always grasp and report conversations 
accurately. His inaptitude had been responsible for some 
of the diplomatic friction between Berlin and Vienna during 
the Balkan Wars. He was a personal favorite with Em- 

44 C/ Kaiser's con^ersatlon with Bethmann Nov 9, 1912 (G P , 
XXXIII, 302-305), anti Kiderten to Tschirschkv, Nov 19. 1912 {ibid, p 
361), “We are not the arbiter of what Austria regards as her vital interests 
or as possible concessions in regard to Albania, but we have expressly 
supported in diplomacy what Austria has indicated to us as her neces- 
sary demands, and we shall continue to do so ” 
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peror William, but also moved m Berlin militarist circles, 
whose ideas did not always accord with the more moderate 
and cautious policies of Bethmann. Owing to Szogyeny’s 
superannuation, and perhaps to his bellicose tendencies and 
Magyar sympathies, Franz Ferdinand several weeks before 
the Sarajevo tragedy had raised the question of replacing 
him by a more capable representative His successor, 
Prince Gottfried Hohenlohe, had already been selected and 
approved in Berlin on June 12. But unfortunately, in view 
of the sudden development of the July crisis, the change was 
not made until August 19, 1914 In the case of these 
Potsdam conversations Szogj'eny seems to have over-em- 
phasized Berlin’s approval of the indefinitely stated second 
part of Berchtold’s appeal 

Probably also the divergence is partly to be explained 
as reflecting a slight divergence of attitude on the part of 
Bethmann, the Kaiser, and Zimmermann Bethmann, more 
optimistic and idealistic in character, desiring better rela- 
tions with England and the Triple Entente, and encouraged 
by the Bagdad and Portuguese colonial treaties now ready 
for final signature, lioped that the Austro-Serbian crisis 
might be sufiiciently dealt with by the peaceful 'iiplomatic 
plan of winning over Bulgaria He was less affected emo- 
tionally by the Archduke’s death He had recently been 
alarmed at the reckless way Berchtold had antagonized 
Italy in connection with Montenegro and thereby endan- 
gered the increasingly tottering Triple Alliance structure 
“Vienna is beginning to emancipate herself from us some- 
what rudely [etwas stark ] ) and in my opinion needs to be 
reined in before it is too late,” he had written a few 
weeks earlier, and had accordingly sent a strong warning 
to Berchtold So now, after Sarajevo, he did not want to 
encourage Berchtold to other reckless adventures; and, 

«GP, XXXIX, 362f, 546, Dirr, p 114 

Bethmann to Jagow, May 8, 1914, GP, XXXVIII, 34911 
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while forced to agree with the Kaiser that Germany must 
promise to support Austria, he had stricken out the words 
“m all circumstances” from the telegram as drafted by 
Zimmermann 

The Kaiser, with shrewder insight than Bethmann, with 
longer acquaintance with the Balkan question, and bound 
by close personal ties to Franz Ferdinand and Francis 
Joseph, but with less self-control and less regard for the 
political consequences of his acts, expressed his feehngs m 
the marginal note, ‘ Now or never, etc ,” which has already 
been quoted."*® He was willing to assent to the Austrian 
plan of winning Bulgaria, though this did not accord with 
his past policy and his personal di.strust of King Ferdinand. 
He was more impressed with the last part of Berchtold’s 
memorandum and Francis Joseph’s letter urging the neces- 
sity for some energetic action to put an end to the Greater 
Serbian danger In view of Austria’s hesitations and 
vacillations in the past, he advised her to act quickly while 
she had the sympathy of Europe, but, as Falkenhayn’s 
letter to Moltke indicates, it was doubted whether Berch- 
told really would make any immediate and decisive moves. 

Zimmermann, Acting-Secretary of State until Jagow’s 
return to Berlin after these conversations of July 5 and 6, 
had at first reflected Bethmann’s cautious views Imme- 
diately after Sarajevo he ‘‘recommended the greatest cau- 
tion” to Szbgyeny, advised Serbia “to call to account the 
persons guilty,” and urged the Entente Ambassadors to 
back up this timely advice in order to avert dangerous 
consequences.^® But on July 4 the Kaiser’s marginal note, 
“Now or never, etc.,” was received at the Foreign OflBce, 
and Zimmermann thereafter took his cue from it He 
apparently made no objections when Hoyos confided to him 

47 KD , 15, see above, note 37 

48 K D , 7, see above, at note 30 

40 ARB, 1, 5, Dirr, p 118, BD, 22, 44, see aboA c at note 16, and 
ch in, at notes 51, 52 
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that “Austria had in mind a complete partition of Serbia.” 
Berchtold had carefully avoided saying anything of this in 
the missives which Szogyeny was to present to the Kaiser. 
When Hoyos returned to Vienna and reported what he had 
said to Zimmermann about partitioning Serbia, his remarks 
were promptly disavowed: “Berchtold, and especially Tisza, 
want it expressly emphasized that Hoyos was uttering 
merely a purely personal opinion.” 

Such were the views of the three leading Berlin ofiHcials 
at the moment Germany had to make her decision on July 
5 and 6. It would be a mistake to exaggerate the divergence 
of attitudes, but it helps to explain the way in which the 
“blank check” was given at Berlin, and the way it was in- 
terpreted and used at Vienna During the following days 
the Kaiser was absent on his northern cruise and Bcthmann 
was on his estate at Hohenfinow, so that they exerted little 
influence on the course of aftairs This left the German 
Foreign Office in charge of Zimmermann, and then of Jagow 
who returned to Berlin and took up again his duties as 
Secretary of State soon after the departure of Hoyos on 
July 6. Jagow, though in geneial agreement with Zimmer- 
mann, soon began to adopt a more cautious attitude He 
forwarded some good advice to Vienna —which Berchtold 
disregarded. In order to find out where the Austrian path 
was leading, he began to offer advice and ask questions — 
which Berchtold did not answer fully and frankly.®' 

Thus the Kaiser and his advisers, influenced by the 


00 Tschirschky to German Foreign Office, July 7, 3 25 P M Kl> 
18 c/ also 61 and ^1 Evidently the Kaiser was unaware on Sunday 
afternoon of this reckless talk of Hoyos, whi,h probably took place on 
Monday morning after he had left for Kiel This explaims why this 
passage relating to the Hoyos incident was cut out from Tschirschkv’a 
2 forwarded by Jagow for the Kaiser’s perusal. KD, 

51 C/ Jagow’s despatches, July 9-18, KD, 23 31 33 3 fl 30 an 

bv fh'^R B'Tfhorod from Zimmermann 7nd Jag^ 

uy tne bavarian Legation m Berhn, m Dirr, pp 4.13 123-129 
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Sarajevo assassination and confronted with Berchtold’s ap- 
peal for support, made their decision. Toward Bulgaria 
they agreed to adopt a new policy; and in regard to Serbia, 
they stated, according to Szogyeny “Austria must judge 
what IS to be done to clear up her relation to Serbia, what- 
ever Austria’s decision may turn out to be, Austria can 
count with certainty upon it, that Germany will stand be- 
hind her as an ally and friend ” They gave Austria a 
free hand and made the grave mistake of putting the situa- 
tion outside of their control into the hands of a man as 
reckless and unscrupulous as Berchtold They committed 
themselves to a leap m the dark. They soon found them- 
selves involved, as v e shall see, in actions which they did 
not approve, and by decisions which were taken against 
their advice; but they could not seriously object and pro- 
test — at least until the eleventh hour when it proved too 
late — because they had pledged their support to Austria in 
advance, and any hesitation on their part would only 
weaken the Triple Alliance at a critical moment when it 
most needed to be strong The Kaiser and his advisers on 
July 5 and 6 were not criminals plotting the World War; 
they were simpletons putting “a noose about their necks” 
and handing the other end of the rope to a stupid and 
clumsy adventurer who now felt free to go as far as he 
liked. In so doing they were incurrmg a grave responsi- 
bility for what happened later. 

Szogj'eny to Berchtold, July 6, ARB, I, 7; see above, at notes 
19, 37, 39 

53 As the Kaiser himself noted frantically on July 30, after hearing 
of Grey's warning, Russian mobilization measures, and Bcrchtold's per- 
sistent disregard of all proposed peaceful solution'^t m addition to encircle- 
ment by the Entente, "the stupidity and clumsiness of our ally has been 
made a hangman’s noose for us'' [wird uns die Dumrnheit und Unge- 
schicklichkeit unseres Verbundeten zum Fallstnck gemacht], KD, 401. 
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BERCHTOLd’s efforts to convert TISZA 

Having been informed by Szogyeny that Germany as- 
sented to the second part of his double-faced appeal, i e., 
that Germany would stand firm as an ally in whatever Aus- 
tria should decide to undertake against Serbia, Berchtold 
no longer pretended to advocate the first part, i e , the peace 
program of Tisza.”"* For he had now overcome half his 
diffieelties. He now needed only to persuade his aged 
monarch and Tisza to agree to the exlirpation of the Serbian 
danger, which Conrad had long urged,''’” and which he him- 
self had finally decided upon How was this to be done'^ 

Tisza's "politique de longue mam” to win Bulgaria and 
secure peace in the Balkans for a few years at least had been 
adopted by Berchtold and made the basis for his memoran- 
dum to Berlin — until the news of Sarajevo made him sud- 
denly change to Conrad’s war program Tisza, however, 
was not the kind of man to allow his matured judgments to 
be overturned in a moment even by such a crime He had 
told Berchtold frankly that the provoking of such a war 
with Serbia would be “a fatal mistake”, it would pillory 
Austrians “before the whole woild as disturbers of the 
peace, besides beginning a great war under the most un- 
favorable circumstances ” But he apparently made little 
impression on Berchtold Tisza had also informed Francis 

In fact he not only abandoned jt, but on July 8 suggested to 
Berlin to drop taking further steps at Bucharest and .Sofia for the winning 
of Bulgaria, and Berlin acquiesced, ARB, I, 11, KD, 19, 21 22 This 
only increased Berlin’s belief in the “vac illation” of the “ever timid 
and undecided authorities in Vienna,” Schoen's report of July 18, Dux. 
p 7, KD, IV, Anhang iv, No 2 

03 Not counting the period 1906-1912, covered by the two first vol- 
umes of his memoirs, it may be noted that m the setenteeii months from 
January 1, 1913 to June 1, 1914, the Chief of Staff had, according to 
his own statements, urged war against Serbia no le.ss than twenty-five 
times, cj Conrad, III, 12 ff, 74, 78, 82, 84, 114, 165 178 ff 183 f 249 
267 f, 261, 267, 302 f, 333, 342, 3541, 375 f, 405 f, 453 f, 457 46l’ 463’ 
467, 477, 661, 694 ff 
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Joseph of Berchtold’s reckless plans and warned him agamst 
them.''® 

After Tisza had returned to Budapest, Berchtold added 
the postscript to the memorandum for Berlin, denouncing 
Serbia, and drew up the royal missive from Francis Joseph 
to Emperor William which, like the memorandum, set forth 
Tisza’s peace program, but which also at its close hinted 
at more vigorous action against Serbia, peace “will only 
be possible when Serbia ... is eliminated as a political 
factor in the Balkans After the last frightful events in 
Bosnia, you too will be convinced that a friendly settlement 
of the antagonism which divides Austria from Serbia is no 
longer to he thought of, and that the peace policy of all 
European monarchs is threatened so long as this source of 
criminal agitation in Belgrade lives on unpunished." 

Berchtold could not properly or constitutionally send 
such an important message on foreign policy, suggesting, 
as it did, a modification of what had already been agreed 
upon, without informing the Hungarian Premier He there- 
fore sent a copy to Tisza; but Tisza, on reading it, was not 
at all pleased with it He feared it would make Berlin “shy 
off” from approving the peaceful diplomatic program. He 
suspected the truth, that Berchtold was scheming to get the 
backing of Germany for military action against Serbia 
rather than for the agreed-upon "politique de longue main ” 
He therefore telegraphed at once to Berchtold urging the 
omission of the w'ords printed in italics above.®® But at the 
very moment he was sending this telegram, Szbgyeny was 
already putting the unmodified text of the letter into 
Emperor William’s hands at Potsdam. Berchtold had sent 

58 Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 1, ARB, I, 2 

57 Francis Joseph to Willmm II, drafted by Berchtold July 2, and 
presented by Szogyeny July 5, K.D , 13, ARB, I, 1, Gooss, pp 26-29, 
see above, at note 18 W'ords italicized were objected to by Tisza 

58 Tisza to Berchtold, July 5, 11 50 A M ; Gooss, p 28f , Frakndi, p. 


16 
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it off without waiting to hear from Tisza. He had resorted 
to the shaip practice, which he was to employ later in simi- 
lar fashion but in far more serious matters, of making use of 
a fait accompli. Disliking argument because of his natural 
indolence, his ignorance of detail, and his consequent de- 
pendence on his secretaries for information, he always 
found it easier to take a step first, and avoid argument 
about it until after the moment had passed when the step 
could not very well be undone, and argument about it would 
therefore be futde. 

The best lever with which to pry Tisza from his firm 
stand, as Berchtold, Hoyos and Forgach believed, was to 
represent to Tisza that Berlin wanted immediate and ener- 
getic action against Serbia, to make it appear that if Aus- 
tria did not take advantage of the present favorable oppor- 
tunity, Germany would more than ever regard Austria as 
bundmsunfahig, i.e , as a weak, hesitating, decrepit state of 
little value to Germany as an ally, and that consequently 
Berlin would disregard Austria’s interests and treat her even 
more cavalierly in the future than in the past In this pur- 
pose they were assisted by, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, they made use of, Tschirschky, the German 
Ambassador in Vienna 

On July 4, at Forgach’s suggestion, Berchtold sent to 
Francis Joseph and Tisza a rumor, gathered by one of the 
press agents m the Foreign Office, that “Tschirschky is re- 

5* For indications of Berchtold’s mcomiietcnop and aversion to the 
hard study necessary to master the intricate subject of foreiun affairs, 
see H Kanner’s portrait of “Graf Berchtold, der aristiokriitische Dilettant” 
m Kaiserliche Katastrophen-Pohtik (Vienna, 1922) pp 87-93, and 
Dumaine, La Dermere AmbasMidc de France en Autnche (Pans 1921), 
pp 22, 34 ff , 99 f 

Cl Berchtold to Tisza, July 8 “Aus den weiteren Aeusserungen 
des Botschafters [Tschirschky] konntc ich ersehen, dass man in Deutsch- 
land ein Transigieren unsererseits mit Scrbien uls Schwachebekenntniss 
auslegen wurde, was nicht ohne Ruckwiikung aiif unsere Stellung im 
Dreibunde und die kunftige Politik Deutschlands bleiben konnte ” A R B. 
I, 10 
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ported to have declared, with the evident intention that it 
should be reported in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that 
Germany would support the Dual Monarchy through thick 
and thin, whatever should be decided against Serbia. . . . 
The sooner Austria attacked the better. Yesterday would 
have been better than today ; today would be better than to- 
morrow. Even if the German press, which is wholly anti- 
Serbian today, should preach again in favor of peace, \henna 
should not allow herself to be in doubt that the [German] 
Emperor and Empire would stick unconditionally to Aus- 
tria-Hungary One Great Power cannot speak more clearly 
to another than this.” 

Again on July 0 the moment he received from Berlin 
Szdgyeny’s version of the interviews with the Kaiser and 
Bethmann, Berchtold had Forgach forward the news to 
Tisza,®- and for Tuesday, Julv 7, he .summoned a Minis- 
terial Council to approve the repressive measures in Bosnia 
and the warlike action against Serbia which he desired. 
Before the Council met, he arranged for a preliminary 
meeting, including himself, Tisza and Sturgkh, the Premiers 
respectively of Hungary and Austria, Tschirschky, and also 
Hoyos, who had just come back from Berlin and was one 
of the most active instigators for war with Serbia Hoyos 
read aloud the two despatches from Sz6g>Any and a memo- 
randum of his own talk with Zimmermann. Berchtold 

Austrian Foreign Office Journal No 3117, Gooss, p 40, n 1 How 
far T’^chirschkv v\as coirectlv reported here, and how far his words were 
twisted bv Berchtold and bis agents for their own purposes does not 
appear Even if correct !v rci>ortrd, Tschirschky was evidently giving ex- 
pression merelv to his own personal views for there is no indication in 
any of the documents that he had at this time received from Berlin 
any instructions to this effect, and if he had received instructions he would 
certainly have stated them officially to Berchtold, who would have 
been onlv too glad to emphasize the fact to Francis Joseph and Tisza 
For Tschirschkv’s genuine views, given on June 30, July 2 and 3, — 
expressions of Austro-Gennan solidarity, coupled with warnings against 
any hasty and reckless steps which would disturb the general European 
situation, see KD, 7, 11, ARB, I, 3. and above, at notes 14 and 15 

62 Forgach to Tisza, July 6, 1 .30 P M ; Gooss, p 65 
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expressed to Tschirschky his gratitude to the Kaiser and 
Bethmann “for their clear attitude which was in accord- 
ance with treaty obligations and friendship,” but promptly 
disavowed what Hoyos had said to Zimmermann about 
Austria’s intention to partition Serbia 

At the Ministerial Council of July 7, Berchtold raised 
the question • 

whether the time had not come to make Serbia harmless 
once for all through the use of force Such a decisive blow 
could not be struck without diplomatic preparations So 
he had got into touch with the (Jernian Government The 
discussions in Beilin had led to a very satisfactory result, 
inasmuch as Emperor William, as well as Bcthmann- 
Hollwog, had given emphatic assurance of unconditional 
German support in case of a warlike complication with 
Serbia®* Italy and Rumania must still be reckoned with, 
and here he was in accord with the Berlin Cabinet that it 
was better to act first without consulting them, and then 
await any possible demands for compensation ®'' 

He [Berchtold] was aware that a passage of arms with 
Serbia might result in a w'ar with Russia But Russia 
was following a policy, that, looking to the future, was 
aiming at a combination of the Balkan states, including 
Rumania, for the purpose of using them against the Mon- 
archy when the time seemed ojiportune He was of the 
opinion that Austria must take into account the fact that 


ftSKD, 18, see above, at note 50 

8* The words, “inasmuch as with , Serbia,” were added by Borch- 
told afterwards to the minutes which were noted down by Hoyos, Gooss, 
p 51, n 3 Berchtold’s alteration of the record would make it easier 
for him to persuade Francis Joseph to consent to war with Serbia when 
the minutes of the Council were presented to him for approval 

88 Berchtold here implies that it w.as the Berlin Cabinet which made 
the suRKestion that Italy and Rumania be not informed In reality, 
(even admitting the fact of Bethmann’s assent on this point which is 
doubtful, see above, at notes 3iM2), it is clear from Szogyeny’s own 
phrase, “Bethmann as well as the Emperor is in complete agreement with 
us,” that it was from the Austrian, and not from the German, side that 
this shortsighted suggestion was first made 
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her situation in the face of such a policy was bound to 
become increasingly worse, especially as passive toleration 
would be interpreted by her South Slavs and Rumanians 
as a sign of weakness, and would lend strength to the mag- 
netic power of the two border states 

The logical conclusion of what he had said was that 
Austria should get ahead of her enemies, and, by a timely 
final reckoning with Serbia, put an end to the movement 
which was already m full swing, a thing which might be 
impossible later 

Tisza thereupon replied, at least according to the min- 
utes which w’ere made by Hoyos but which were somewhat 
touched up afterwa. ds by Berchtold 

He [Tisza] agreed with Berchtold that the situation had 
changed somewhat in the lust few dajs as a result of the 
investigation [at Sarajevo] and the attitude of the Serbian 
press, and emphasized that he also regarded the possibility 
of warlike action against Serbia as nearer than he had 
believed just after the crime at Sarajevo But he would 
never agree to a surprise attack on Serbia without pre- 
liminary diplomatic action, which seemed to be intended 
[by Berchtold], and which had been unfortunately men- 
tioned by Hoyos in Berlin, because in this case we should 
stand, in his opinion, in a very bad position before the 
eyes of Europe, and in all probability would have to reckon 
with the hostility of all the Balkan States except Bulgaria; 
and Bulgaria, which is at present very weak would be un- 
able to give us any corresponding support 

Unquestionably demands must be made on Serbia, but 

68 This and the following quotations are from the minutes of the 
Ministerial Council of July 7 in ARB, I, 8, English translation in the 
N Y Times Current History, Dec, 1919, pp 445-460, Gooss, pp 50-62, 
indicates the alterations which Berchtold made in the minutes See 
also Conrad, IV, 43-56, who was present with an Admiral at the after- 
noon session from 3-5 P M , and gave secret military information, which 
he records in his' memoirs but which was omitted for reasons of pru- 
dence from the official minutes of the Council, Frakndi, pp 18-27, the 
reports of Tschirschky (KD, 19) and of Tiicher, the Bavarian Minister 
in Vienna, Dirr, p 125 f , and Jnvesligatmg Comm I n 90 
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no ul+imatum must be sent until Serbia had failed to com- 
ply -with these demands. These demands, to be sure, must 
be severe, but not such as could not be complied with. 
If Serbia accepted them, we should be able to point to a 
notable diplomatic success, and have increased our prestige 
in the Balkans If the demands were not complied with, 
he too would favor military action, but must still empha- 
size that we aim at the diminution, but not the complete 
annihilation, of Serbia, both because this would never be 
permitted by Russia without a life-and-dcath struggle, and 
because he, as Hungarian Premier, emild never consent to 
have the Dual Monarchy annex any part of Serbia. 

Refusing to be shaken by Berchtold’s assertion that 
Germany was in favor of immediate military action, Tisza 
declared further: 

It is not Germany’s affair to decide whether we should 
attack Serbia now or not He personally was of the opinion 
that it was not unconditionally necessary to make war at 
the present moment, and that in view of the excited state 
of public opinion m Rumania we should have to reckon 
with a Rumanian attack, and in any case should have to 
maintain considerable forces in Transylvania to intimidate 
the Rumanians. At present, when Germany had happily 
prepared the way for the adhesion of Bulgaria, there was 
opened a promising prospect for successful diplomatic action 
in the Balkans; by joining wuth Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
by securing their adhesion to the Triple Alliance, we could 
out-balance Rumania and Serbia, and so compel Rumania 
to return to the Triple Alliance As to Europe, one must 
bear in mind that the strength of France, in comparison 
with that of Germany, was steadily decreasing on account 
of her lower birth-rate, and that Germany therefore in the 
future would have more troops available for use against 
Russia. . . . [He concluded therefore that the Bosnian 
situation could be improved by internal administrative re- 
forms, and that] he could not decide unconditionally for 
war, but would consider a corresponding diplomatic success 
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with the severe humiliation of Serbia as the proper means 
for improving Austria’s position and making possible a suc- 
cessful Balkan policy 

Berchtold answered in reply that the last few years had 
shown that, though diplomatic victories had raised the pres- 
tige of the Monarchy temporarily, they had only increased 
the existing tension in Austro-Serbian relations Neither 
the success in the Annexation Crisis, nor that m connection 
with the creation of Albania, nor the later backing-dowm on 
Serbia’s part in October, 1913, had actually changed the 
situation materially. “A radical settlement of the problem 
raised by the Greater Serbia propaganda, systematically 
carried on from Belgrade, whose disruptive force could be 
detected as far as Agram and Zara, was only possible 
through an energetic intervention ” The Rumanian danger 
he did not think serious And as for the relative strength 
of the Great Powers, Russia’s increasing population more 
than offset France’s declining birth-rate 

After a long discussion through the morning and after- 
noon, in which all the ministers except Tisza expressed 
views in virtual agreement with Berchtold, and in which 
Conrad set forth secret military plans which he asked not 
to be recorded in the minutes, no complete agreement was 
reached. Tisza was willing that specific demands should 
be made upon Serbia, but insisted that they should not de- 
liberately be made so hard that Serbia could not comply 
with them, and that they should not be in the form of an 
ultimatum He also insisted that he should see them be- 
fore they were sent, so that he should not be faced with 
another fait accompli. All the other ministers, however, 
agreed with Berchtold against Tisza, “that a purely diplo- 
matic victory, even if it ended with a striking humiliation 
of Serbia, would be worthless, and that consequently the 
demands presented to Serbia must be so far-reaching that 
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their reje ;tion would be a foregone conclusion, and so the 
way would be prepared for a radical solution through a 
military attack.” As to military preparations, Tisza made 
his view prevail to the extent that the others consented that 
there should be no mobilization until after specific demands 
and an ultimatum had been successively presented and 
rejected. 

At the close of the meeting Berehtold stated that he 
would present its results to Francis Joseph at Ischl next 
day. Tisza, however, who had to return to Budapest, feared 
that his owm views against deliberately forcing war upon 
Serbia might not be effectively pri'scnted by Berehtold to 
the aged sovereign He therefore requested Berehtold to 
delay his audience until he, Tisza, could draw up a memoir 
to be laid before the Emperor along with Berchtold’s report 
on the Ministerial Council This Berehtold consented to 
do, and postponed his audience with the Emperor until 
Thursday morning, July 9 

In his memoir of July 8 Tisza still urged the advisability 
of his original diplomatic program to win Bulgaria, but in 
view of the unanimity of the opinion against him in the 
Council the day before, he devoted most of his long memoir 
to what had now become the mam secret question at 
Vienna: should the demands on Serbia, as Ti.sza insisted, 
take the form of a polite note, humiliating but not im- 
possible for Serbia, stating specific grievances, and asking 
remedies which Austria was ready, hona fide, to accept as 
satisfactory, or, should the demands, as Berehtold and the 
majority wished, be a general imhctment of Serbia in the 
form of an ultimatum, deliberately worded to provoke im- 
mediate W'ar with Serbia? In favor of the former, Tisza 
argued to the Emperor, as he had done in the Council: 

I [Tisza] am not pleading at all that we should swallow 

all these provocations [of Serbia], and I am ready to 

assume the consequences of a war caused by a rejection 
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of our just demands But, in my opinion, it must be made 
possible for Serbia to avoid war by accepting a severe 
diplomatic defeat, and if it comes to war it will be clear 
to the world that wc stand on the basis of justifiable self- 
defense A note in moderate, but not threatening, language 
should be addressed to Serbia, which should set forth our 
specific grievances and our precise demands in connection 
with them [He suggests, for example, the remarks of the 
Serbian Minister, Sjialajkovitch in St Petersburg, and 
Jovanovitch in Berlin, the fact that the bombs in Bosnia 
came from the Serbian arsenal at Kragujevac, that the 
assassins crossid the border w'lth false passes issued by 
Serbian authorities, and the general attitude of the Serbian 
press, societies, and schools ] 

Should Serbia give an unsatisfactory answer, or try 
dilatory tactics, an ultimatum should follow, and after its 
expiration, (lie opening of hostilities . . . After a successful 
war Serbia could be diminished in area by the cession of 
some of the conquered districts to Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Rumania, but we oui selves should ask at most merely cer- 
tain important boundary modifications To be sure, wc 
could claim a war indemnity, which would give us the 
chance to keep a firm hand on Serbia for a long time. . . . 

Should Serbia yield, we must accept this solution bona 
fide, and not make her retreat impossible 

This possible peaceful solution urged by Tisza was not 
at all what Berchtold wanted Shortly after Tisza had left 
Vienna, he again tried to apply the German lever, by alleg- 
ing in a letter to Tisza on July 8; 

Tschirschky has just left me, after informing me that 
he has leceived a telegram from Berlin in which his Im- 
perial Master directed him to declare here most emphatically 
that Berlin expects Austria to act against Serbia, and that 
it would not be understood m Germany if we should let 
this opportunity go by without striking a blow . . From 

61 Tihza to Francis Joseph, July 8, ARB, I, 12 
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further things the Ambassador said, I could see that in 
Gcimany any yielding on our part toward Serbia would 
be interpreted as a confession of weakness, which would 
not fail to react on our position in the Triple Alliance and 
on Germany’s future policy. 

These statements of Tschirschky's seem to me of such 
importance as possibly influencing your conclusions that I 
wanted to inform you of them at once, and beg you, if you 
see fit, to send me a cipher telegram to this effect at Ischl, 
where I shall be toinoirow morning and could interpret 
your view to His Majesty.®* 

Tisza was apparently unmoved by this, and did not tele- 
giaph as requested. Accordinglj, although Bcrchtold had 
gone to Ischl to get Francis Joseph’s approval for such de- 
mands upon Serbia “that their acceptance would be out of 
the question,” he did not succeed, as we learn from 
Tschirschky’s report of July 10: 

. . . The Minister informed the Emperor of the two 
possible methods of procoduie against Serbia which are in 
que.stion here. His Majesty thought pci haps the difference 
between them could be bridged ovei But in general His 
Majesty inclines to the view that specific demands should 
be addressed to Serbia. Count Berchtold likewise would 

(IS Bcrchtold to Ti.'za, July 8, ca 8 P M , ARB, I, 10, Gooss, p 
68ff Theie are serious grounds for thinking that Berchtold himself fab- 
ricated these statements which he atliilmled to Tschiischky, his purpose 
being, as stated in the second p.ir.igi jiih, to “mflucnee” Tisza (1) The 
Kautsky DociinicnU do not contain .ruv .such telegram to Tschirschky, nor 
does Tschirschky make any dckiiowledgment ol its receipt or the carry- 
ing out of its mstnictions, as he usually does in such ca.ses, (2) Tschir- 
schky, in reporting his interview with Beiditold on July 8, (K D , 19) does 
not make the slightest mention of any such .statements as Berchtold 
alleged to Tisza, (3) Bcrchtold s])Caks of “a tclegiam fiom Berlin m which 
his Impenal Master etc whereas the Kaiser had already left Berlin 
two days earlier to go on his northern cruise It may be noted that Berch- 
told did receive a telegram from Szogyeny on July 8, alleging that Berlin 
was waiting with impatience for a decision (Gooss, p 39 f ) , perhaps it 
was the contents of Szogyeny’s telegram which Berchtold fathered upon 
Tschirschky to serve his purpose of “influencing” Tisza 

88 Tschirschky to Berlin F O , July 8, 8 10 P M , K D , 19 
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not deny the lulviintages of such a procedure. . . . He thinks 
one might demand among other things tlie establishment 
of an Austro-Hungarian agency m Belgrade to watch from 
there the Greater Serbia machinations, and also the disso- 
lution of societies and the dismissal of compromised officeis 
The timc-limit for this answer ought to be made as short 
as possible, perhaps 48 hours To be sure, even this short 
tmie-hmit would suffice foi Belgiade to get directions from 
St Petersburg Should the Serbians accept all the demands 
made, this would be a solution which would be “very un- 
welcome” to him, .and therefore he was thinking how he 
could frame demands winch would make Serbia’s acceptance 
wholly impossible 

Finally the Minister complained again of Count Tisza’s 
attitude, which made difficult ioi him an eneigetic action 
against Scibia Count Ti.‘'Za maintained that one must 
proceed “gentleman-likc,” but this was hardly appropriate, 
when such imiiortant interests of slate w’cre at issue, and 
especially toward such an oiiponent as Serbia 

Thus, by July 9, Berchlold had secured the approval of 
Francis Joseph and Tisza to the idea that some demands 
should be presented to Serbia, but not lu the form of an 
ultimatum, the terms of which were to be deliberately 
framed to make acceptance impossible Nevertheless, he 
secretly proceeded with this second purpose On July 11 
he told Tschirschky that he had summoned Tisza to Vienna 
for a conference on July 14. when he hoped the document 
would be finally diafted 

So far as he [Bcrchtold] could say today, the chief 
demands on Serbia would be to request that the King should 
officially and publicly make a declaration, and publish it 
as an army order, that Serbia abandons the policy of a 
Greater Serbia, secondly, the institution of an Austro- 
Hungarian Government agency wdiich should watch over 
the strict observance of this declaration The time-hmit 
■fo Tschirschky to Berlin, FO, July 10, KD, 29 
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for he answer to the note would be as short as possible, 
perhaps 48 hours If the answer was not regarded in Vienna 
as satisfactory, mobilization would take place at once 

WIESNER’s report of JUL.Y 13 

During the first two weeks after the murder of Franz 
Ferdinand, all action proposed against Serbia, both in 
Vienna and Berlin, had been based on the conviction that 
“the crime was the result of a well-organized plot, the 
threads of which reach to Belgrade” To gather proof of 
this Berchtold sent Dr Wiesner, a legal counsellor of the 
Foreign Office, to Sarajevo on July 11 to investigate on the 
spot. Wiesner was a cautious and conservative lawyer who 
did not want to make any charges against Serbia except 
what were clearly established by documentary evidence and 
could satisfactorily stand examination in a court of law. 
Having to examine the material hurriedly during a couple 
of days and nights at Sarajevo, he learned only a small part 
of what we now know concerning the v'ay the plot was or- 
ganized in Belgrade. 

Wiesner telegraphed from Sarajevo on July 13 that it 
was the prevailing conviction of all persons of influence in 
Bosnia that the Greater Serbia propaganda there was car- 
ried on with the knowledge and approval ot the Serbian 
Government, but that the evidence laid before him gave 
“no support for the charge that this propaganda is pro- 
moted by the Serbian Government. The evidence that this 

TiPnvate letter of Tschirschky to Jagow, July 11, Invcslig Comm, 
I, p 120 f This private letter and the telegram of July 10 quoted above, 
were to prove important, as they evidently formed the basis of the famous 
despatch of Schoen, the counsellor of the Bavarian Legation at Berlin, on 
July 18, which was published in mutilated form by Kurt Eisner and 
cited at the Peace Conference as one of the proofs of Germany’s war 
responsibility, its publication also gave rise to a famous libel suit at 
Munich (c/ Dirr passim) These two reports of Tschirschky were evi- 
dently the basis also of Tirpitz’s statement in his polemic against Beth- 
mann that “on July 13 the Chancellor was acquainted with the essential 
points of the ultimatum , ’’ Tirpitz, Ennnerungen, p 212 f 
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agitation is stirred up by societies in Serbia and is tolerated 
by the Serbian Government is suflBcient, although scanty.” 
As to the crime itself, “there is nothing to prove, or even 
to cause suspicion of the Serbian Government’s cognizance 
of the steps leading to the crime, or of its preparing it, or of 
its supplying the weapons On the contrary, there are indi- 
cations that this IS to be regarded as out of the question.” 
On the other hand, there was “hardly a doubt that the 
crime was resolved upon in Belgrade, and prepared with the 
cooperation of Serbian officials, Ciganovitch and Major 
Tankositch, who provided bombs. Brownings, ammunition, 
and cyanide of potassium”; that the bombs came from the 
Serbian Kragujevi c arsenal, and that the three assassins, 
with bombs and weapons upon them, were secretly smug- 
gled across the frontier to Bosnia by Serbian agencies 
through the assistance of Ciganovitch and the frontier- 
captains at Shabats and Lozmca. He also reported that 
there was valuable material in regard to the Narodna 
Odbrana which had not yet been sifted, but which he was 
bringing back to Vienna next day for further study. This 
was incorporated in the Austrian dossier later. Meanwhile 
he suggested the following demands as j'ustified by the evi- 
dence already found: 

12 These two sentences, and these only, were cited from the Wiesner 
report by Mr Sotrotary L.ansinR and Mr J B Scott, the American mem- 
bers of the Commission on the Rcspon.sibihty of the Authors of the 
War, at the Pans Pence Conference, April 4, 1919 (German White Book 
concerning the Authors oj the War, Eng trans, N Y, 1924, p 28) But 
m stating that those two sentences were the “essential portion” of the 
Wiesner report, they gave a totally misleading impression of its true 
character Whether they did this deliberately, or whether they were sup- 
plied with the report only in this mutilated form (possibly by Mr Ves- 
nitch, the Serbian Minister in Pans, who, as they admit, supplied them 
wilh other documents), they have never stated, so f.ar as the writer 
knows For other cases in which the “eyidencc” for Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the World War was later proven to be of an unsound or mis- 
leading character, thereby constituting a moral justification for a “revi- 
sion” of the Versailles Treaty, see A von Wegerer, “Die Unterlagen des 
Versailler Urteils uber die Schuld am Ausbruch des Weltkrieges,” in 
KSF, V, 1087-1106, Nov , 1927, and in Current Huilory, Aug 1928 p SlOff, 
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A. ouppression of the cooperation of Serbian official 
agencies smuggling persons and goods acioss the frontier 

B Dismissal of Serbian front ler-captains at Shabats and 
Loznica as well as the implicated eustoms officials. 

C. Prosecution of Ciganovitch and Tankositch 

Dr. Wiesner also showed General Potiorek a copy of this 
telegram to Berchtold absolving the Serbian Government 
from direct complicity in the Sarajevo crime, though not 
from the responsibility for the subversive agitation against 
Austria Potiorek thought the report much too conserva- 
tive. He at once wrote to Conrad, expressing his own con- 
victions, which, as we now know from the activities of the 
“Black Hand,” were very much closer to the truth. “It is 
downright impossible that some person or other in a demo- 
cratic government in such a small country as Serbia should 
not have had knowledge of the preparation of the crime 
and the traitorous working methods of the whole propa- 
ganda According to the investigations so far, several per- 
sons in Bosnia-Herzegovina certainly knew what was going 
to happen on June 28. According to one of the assassins 
the preparations were talked over m a tavern in Belgrade. 

. . . Furthermore, in Serbia, by the side of the official Gov- 
ernment, there is a rival military government, which takes 
its existence from the army. That Serbian officers in active 
service participated m the preparation of the assassination, 
and also participated iirominently in the whole propaganda, 
and are therefore among the instigators of the traitorous 
agitation stirred up in our country, is proven The army, to 
be sure, is not part of the Government But to try to main- 

rs Wiesncr to Berchtold, July 13, 1 10 and 2 P M , ARB, I, no 
17, Gooas, p 91 ff For the difficulties under which Dr Wicsner labored 
m drawing up this prelimin.ary report, owing to the .shortne.ss of the time 
at his disposal and his desire to make no chirges not fully proven, and 
also for Entente inisrepresentation-s concerning it, see his two valuable 
articles “Der Serujevoer Mord und die Kriegsschuldfrage,” in Das Ncue 
Reich, No 44, August 2, 1924, and "Der verfnlschte und der echte Text 
des ‘Dokument Wiesner,’ ” in KSF, III, 641-657, Oct . 1925 
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tain that the official Serbian Government does not know 
what the army is doing, is by no means tenable ” Potiorek 
added new information which he had just received concern- 
ing the treasonable activities of the Sokol Societies in which 
Serbian military officers and high officials had an active 
part. He declared that he could not assume the responsi- 
bility of remaining in office unless vigorous measures were 
taken at once. Mere demands such as those suggested by 
Wiesner w’ere not enough. It was necessary to crush tht 
machine behind all this agitation, i e , the Serbian army, 
“All this sort of thing would have been wholly impossible, 
unless it had been known and tolerated, if not furthered, 
by the Serbian Government.” 

Potiorek’s views, strengthened by long residence in 
Bosnia and close contact with Serbia corresponded more 
nearly' to what Berchtold and the Ballplatz officials sus- 
pected was the truth than Wi'-sner’s more judicial and con- 
servative preliminary conclusions. The three demands 
which Wiesner had suggested were incorporated m the ulti- 
matum to Serbia, but otherwise Berchtold appears to have 
made little or no immediate use of his report. Wiesner 
was left at w’ork sifting the material and drawing up the 
dossier of evidence to be presented to the Pow'ers JMean- 
while Berchtold continued with the plan, desired by Conrad 
and Potiorek, of bringing about a localized preventive war 
against Serbia 


THE CONVERSION OF TISZA 

On July 14 Berchtold finally succeeded in persuading 
Tisza to give up his opposition to an ultimatum with a 
short time-limit But he had to yield to Tisza’s unalter- 
able demand that before the ultimatum was presented, a 
full Ministerial Council should adopt the formal resolution 
that “Austria, aside from slight regulations of boundary, 
74 Potiorek to Conrad, July 14, Conrad, IV, 82-85 
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seeks no acquisition of territory as a result of the war with 
Serbia” — a resolution calculated both to safeguard what 
Tisza regarded as the special interests ot Hungary, and to 
prevent Italian claims to compensation and intervention on 
the part of the Powers. It was also decided that the ulti- 
matum should not be presented until it w'as certain that 
Poincar^ had left Russia. For otherwise Berchtold feared 
that “to take such a step at the moment when the President 
of the French Republic was being feted as the guest of the 
Tsar might conceivably be interpreted as a political affront, 
which we wish to avoid.” Moreover, he feared it would be 
unw’ise to threaten Belgrade while “the peace-loving, hesi- 
tating Tsar and the cautious Sazonov were subject to the 
immediate influence of the tw'O instigators, Poincare and 
Izvolski”; then Russia, under the influence of the “cham- 
pagne-mood” of the warm Franco-Russian toasts and the 
chauvinism of the French President, Izvolski, and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, would be more likely to intervene 
with military action.'^® After the date had been changed 
several times, it was ultimately decided that if the ulti- 
matum were not presented in Belgrade until after 5 P M. 
on Thursday, July 23, the news could not reach St Peters- 
burg until after Poincare and Viviani had embarked on the 
waters of the Baltic, and were safely out of touch with the 
Russian authorities.’® 

Why did Tisza change his mind and consent to an ulti- 
matum and the idea of immediate local war with Serbia"^ 

15 Berchtold’s report to Francis Joseph, July 14, and Berchtold to 
Szogy^ny, July 15 , ARB, I, 19, 21 , K I) , 49, 50 

78 For the high importance of waiting until Russia had recovered from 
the “champagne-mood” and Poincare’s influince, see telegrams between 
Berchtold and the Austrian Amba.ssador in Pans, July 12-16, deciphered 
by the French and published by Poincare, IV, 283 f , ARB, I, 19, 21, 
26, 36, 39, 57, 62, K D , 50, 65, 69, 80, 93, 108, 112, 127 That Berchtold’s 
fears were not without foundation may bo seen from the accounts which 
Paleologue, Buchanan, and Szapary, the French, British, and Austrian 
Ambassadors in St Petersburg, have given of the Poincare visit, see 
below, ch vi 
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We do not know with certainty. Probably Berchtold’s use 
of the German lever had something to do with it. Several 
months later, when some recriminations were passing pri- 
vately between Austrian and German officials concerning 
responsibility for the war, Tisza wrote to Tschirschky. 
“Before beginning our action against Serbia we went to 
Germany for advice; and upon the direct encouragement 
and declaration of the German Government that it regarded 
the present situation as favorable for the ever more threat- 
ening settlement [with Serbia], we presented our Note m 
Belgrade.” This, as we have seen, was what Berchtold 
had been continually urging upon Tisza as Germany’s atti- 
tude and as an aigument for seizing the present moment for 
the final reckoning with Serbia 

But a stronger influence which made Tisza change his 
mind, with a heavy heart, w'as the growing conviction that 
unless Austria acted now she would be throttled by her 
enemies later As he wTote to his niece a month afterwards : 
“My conscience is clear. Already the noose had been 
thrown around our necks with which they would have 
strangled us at a favorable moment, unless we cut it now 
We could not do otherwise, but it agonized me that we had 
to do as we did ” This conviction arose from the evi- 
dence collected at Sarajevo and especially from what Tisza 
regarded as the “downright intolerable” utterances of cer- 

17 Tisza to TschirschVy, November 5, 1914, Groj Tu<fza Istvan osszes 
munkdi, 4 Sorozat, II, Kotet, Kiadia a Magyar Tudoinan>os Akademia 
[Count Stephan Tisza’s Collected Woiks, 4th Senes, Vol 11, edited by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences], Budapest, 1924, p 267 

18 Tisza to Margaret Zcjk, Aug 26, 1914, Ibid, p 90 These are al- 
most the onlv references m his letters to his change of attitude during 
the July crisis See also A Weber, “Graf Tisza und die Kriegseiklaning 
an Scrbien,” m KS-F, III, 818-826 Dec, 1925, H Marczali, “Papers of 
Count Tisza, 1914-1918/’ in Am IhU Rex% NXIX, 301-315, Jan, 1924, 
Ernest Ludwig, “The Martyrdom of Count Stephan Tisza,” m Current 
History, Jan, 1925, pp 542-549, and bv the Ficnch brothers, Jerome and 
Jean Tharaud in their articles in the Rcmie dvs Deux Mondes, Dec 15, 
1920, and April 15, 1921, and more at length in their recent volume, D%e 
II errschaji Israels, Zurich and Leipsig, 1927 
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tain Serbian diplomatists and of the Serbian press. In his 
letter of July 8 to Francis Joseph he had already protested 
against the statements of Spalajkovitch and Jovanovitch, 
representing Serbia in St. Petersburg and Berlin, and of 
“the well-known abuses in connection with the Serbian 
press, societies, and scliools, of which we have com- 
plained.”'^” On July 14, after his conference with Berch- 
told, Tisza went to see Tschirschky, and told him of his 
change of mind 

Count Tisza said th.it lutherto he had always been the 
person who iiad urged caution, but every day had strength- 
ened him m tile feeling that the Alonarchy must come to 
an energetic action, prove its ability to exi'-t, and put an 
end to the downright intolerable conditions in the south-east 
The language of the Serbian press and of Serbian diplo- 
matists was so firesumptuous as simply not to be borne 
“I have found it hard to decide to advise m favor of wai,” 
said Tisza, “but I am now firmly convinced of its neccssitv, 
and shall apply all my strength for the gieatness of the 
Monarchy ” ”” 

Another decisive factor with Tisza was Betchtold’s re- 
iteration of Conrad’s militarist argument that “everything 
must be avoided in the way of diplomacy which by delays 
or by any kind of successive application of diplomatic steps 
might give the enemy time to take military measures, and 
so put us at a military disadvantage ” And so, as BitcIi- 
told reported to Francis Joseph after the conference of 
July 14, “Count Tisza gave up the objection which he had 
brought forward in regard to an ultimalum with a short 
time-limit, because I pointed out the military difficulties 
which would be involved in a delayed procedure I also 
used the argument that even after mobilization had taken 

Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 8, ARB, 1, 12 

80 Tscliirschky to Bcthniann, July 14, K I.) , 49 

81 Conrad to Bcrchtold, ca July 10, ARB, I, H 
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place, a peaceful settlement would still be possible, in case 
Serbia yielded sufficiently quickly.” 

Thus, for various reasons — Germany’s supposed atti- 
tude, the provocative tone of Serbian Ministers and news- 
papers, military considerations, and the general conviction 
that the very existence of the Dual Monarchy depended 
upon putting an end to Serbian propaganda — Tisza decided 
to abandon his attitude of opposition. 

Berchtold had now overcome his mam obstacles to an 
ultimatum with which Serbia could hardly be expected to 
comply. The precise form of these demands had not been 
fixed 111 the conference of July 14, but Berchtold promised 
Tschirschky that same evening that as soon as the precise 
-.vording had been fixed at a second Ministerial Council to 
be held on July 19, he would immediately show him a copy 
in great confidence, even before it had been submitted to 
Francis Joseph for approval.’"* Berchtold, however, did not 
keep this promise, as will appear later. 

Meanwhile Berchtold and one of the Foreign Office sec- 
retaries, Baron Musuhn, set to work at once on the 
ultimatum 


AUSTRIAN EFFORTS TO DECEIVE EUROPE 

During these days while the ultimatum was being 
drafted and Berchtold w'as waitmg for the Poincare 
visit to Russia to run its course, he made every ef- 
fort to preserve the greatest secrecy as to its contents. 
He alleged that he was wmiting for the final results of 
the Sarajevo investigation before making demands on 
Serbia. 

In order to allay all suspicions everywhere as to his real 
purpose, Berchtold arranged that the Austrian Chief of 
Staff and Minister of War should leave Vienna as if on 

82 Bi'ithtold to Francis Joseph, July 14, ARB, I, 19, Gooss, p 85 f 
T.x’hirschky to Bethmann, July 14, KD, 50 
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vacation,®* and all Austro-Hungarian officials adopted a 
moie pacific and conciliatory tone in their utterances. 

T^sza, on returning to Budapest and being interpellated 
in the Hungarian Diet next day, gave the non-committal 
declaration . 

“Our relations with Serbia, to be sure, need to be cleared 
up, but in what manner. ... I cannot in the nature of the 
case state, as the question is still under discussion. I can 
only emphasize again that the Government is fully con- 
scious of all the weighty interests m favor of the mainten- 
ance of peace The Government is not of the opinion that 
the clearing up will necessarily involve warlike complica- 
tions. In this connection, therefore, I shall not indulge in 
any prophecies, but mereb' observe that war is a sad ultima 
ratio, which one should not ado]it until every possibility of 
a settlement has been exhausted But every state, every 
nation, must be in a position to cairy on wai as an ultima 
ratio, if it IS to continue as a state and as a nation.” 

This Delphic utterance produced on the whole a reas- 
suring unpression. In Vienna “some people saw in it signs 
of an intention quietly to await the development of events 
and of calmness in the attitude of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, while others saw in it hidden intentions for an 
action as yet undecided.” ®* At Pans even the Temps had 
a good word to say for his moderation and for the Austrian 
Government, though the other French newspapers sought 
to contrast the tone of the Hungarian Premier’s speech with 
the hitherto intransigent attitude of the Hungarian press 

81 Conrad, IV, 77 f , 87, 94 1 , K D , 29, and above note 31, Conrad left 
Vienna on July 14, returned for a few hours to take part m the Min- 
isterial Council of July 19, left again immediately after it, and did rlbt 
return until July 22, the day before the Austrian Note was delivered to 
Serbia 

85 Frakndi, p 38 

88 J M Jovanovitch, Serbian Minister at Vienna, to Pashitch, July 
15, S B B , 23 , cj however, Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to 
Viviani, July 15, FYB, 12, and the reports of Bunsen in Vienna and 
Max Muller in Budapest to Grey, B.D, 70, 81-83, 85 
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and the fiery speech of the opposition leader, Smrecsanyi.®^ 
Fortunately for Berchtold, the Hungarian Diet was the 
only legislative body before which explanations had to be 
given. Neither the Delegations nor the Austrian Reichsrat 
were in session at the moment. 

In order further to avoid possible embarrassing ques- 
tions, Berchtold also gave up his usual weekly recep- 
tions, and ceased to discuss the Sarajevo outrage with the 
representatives of foreign countries; or, if discussions did 
arise at the Ballplatz, they were such as to dispel all appre- 
hensions and suspicions that Austria was preparing a serious 
step against Serbia. The Foreign OflBce officials acknowl- 
edged that some step would be undertaken at Belgrade as 
soon as tiie results of the investigation in Bosnia should 
have established the connection between Belgrade and the 
Sarajevo outrage. But, at the same time, it was said that 
this step would not be such as to give rise to any uneasiness. 
Dumame, the French Ambassador in Vienna, reported that 
the expected “requirements of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment with regard to the punishment of the outrage, and 
to guarantees of control and pohee supervision, seem to be 
acceptable to the dignity of the Serbians; ISI. Jovanovitch 
believes they will be accepted. Pashitch wishes for a peace- 
ful solution, but says he is ready for a full resistance.” 

Shebeko, Russian Ambassador at Vienna, spoke several 
times on the situation with Forgach, in the absence of 
Berchtold, but was unable to discover the true nature of 
Austria’s intentions. He was told by Szapary, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, who, for family 
reasons happened at the time to be in Vienna, that the step 
to be taken at Belgrade wmuld be of a conciliatory character 
and not such as to cause Russia any dissatisfaction. In con- 
81 Frakn6i, p 39, Kanner, p 246 f 

88 Dumame to Viviani, July 22, FYB, 18 A couple of days earlier, 
however, Dumame had been less optimistic (see FYB, 13 and 14. quoted 
below at note 96) 
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sequence of these reassuring explanations Shcbeko left for 
a tnp to Russia, and was not at Vienna during the first days 
of the crisis which soon followed ''® 

At Belgrade Baron Giesl assured a Hungarian journalist 
on July 11 that at the conclusion of the Sarajevo inquiry “we 
shall take eventual steps in the most conciliatory fashion 
and within the bounds of international diplomatic proprie- 
ties."’ And a week later he told his English colleague that 
“peisonally he was not in favor of pressing Seibia too hard, 
«ince he was convinced that the Serbian Ciovcrnmenl was 
ready to take whatever measures can reasonably be de- 
manded of them, and that he did not view Ihe situation in 
a pessimistic light.” Yet Giesl was the Serhophobe gen 
eral whose appointment to Belgrade a few months before 
bad been likened to the throwing of a lighted match into a 
powder magazine And Giesl himself, at the end of a long 
secret jeremiad against Serbia, reported his conviction to 
Berchtold on July 21, that the best thing was “to crush the 
enemy which has been threatening us, and so give Austria 
quiet after years of crisis Half-measures, a presentation 
of demands, long negotiations, and finally a rotten com- 
promise W'OuId be the worst blow which could happen to 
Austria-Hungary’s prestige m Serbia and position m 
Europe.” Such was the Machiavellian deceit with which 
Berchtold and his officials sought to lull Europe into a 
false security before the explosion of his diplomatic bomb 

Berchtold, however, was not so successful in these efforts 

snDumaine to Birnvcnu-Martin, .July /t2, 26, EYB, 18, 55, .Tovaiio- 
vilth to P,is.hitch, Aug 16, .SHU, 52, Szap.'m .UMi told .Sazonov on ,Iuly 
18 that “they are convinced in Vienna that Serbia will meet our iios- 
Bible demands,” Szapiiry to Berchtold, July 18, ARB, I, 25 

8fi Kanner, p 248 

91 Crackanthorpe to Grey, .luly 18, BD, 57 

92 Giesl, formerly Austrian Minister to Montenegro, had been an 
ardent champion of Austrian interests against Serbia during the Balkan 
Wars 

93 Giesl to Berchtold, July 21, ARB, I, 37 
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to deceive Europe concerning his real intentions, as has 
usually been assumed on the basis of the “colored books” 
published in 1914. At the opening of the War, Serbia and 
the Entente countries tried a.s much as possible to make it 
appear that they were taken totally by surprise by Austria’s 
note to Serbia But as we know now from more recently 
published documents, the Great Powers suspected and 
knew more of Berchtold’s intentions than has usually been 
supposed 

On July 16 the English Ambassador in Vienna tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey: 

A kind o. indictment is being prepared against the 
Serbian Government for alleged complicity in the conspiracy 
vliich Ed to assassination of the Archduke Accusation will 
bo founded on the [iroceedings in the Sarajevo Court My 
informant .states that the Seibun Government will be re- 
quited to adopt certain debnite mcasuies m restraint of 
nationalist and anarcliist propaganda, and that Austro- 
Hungarian Govorninent are in no mood to parley with 
Seibia, btit will insist on immethate unconditional compli- 
ance, failing which force will be used Geiinany is «aid to 
be in comiilete agteement with this procedure, and it is 
thought that the lest of Europe will sympathir-e with 
Austria-Hungary m demanding that Serbia shall adopt in 
future moie submissive attitude 

I a.skcd if Russia would be expected to stand by quietly 
in the event of force being used against Serbia 

My informant .said that he presumed that Russia W'ould 
not wish to protect racial assassins, but in any ease Austria- 
Hungary would go ahead regardless of results She would 
lose her position as a Great Power if she stood any further 
nonsense fioni Serbia®® 

"“t Cf Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, ch viii. ‘ The Duping of Europe ” 
Bunsen to Grey, July 16, BD, 50 (Mipprpssed from BBB) Sir 
E\rp Crowe noted on this “Count Ti.xuttmansdorff spoke to me (quite 
informally) at great length to-dav. giving oxpiession to very much the 
same news” In a letter to Sir Arthur Nicolson at the British Foreign 
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Similarly, on July 21, President Poincare at St. Peters- 
burg, as we shall see, believing that “Austria is preparing 
to strike a blow,” undertook to give the Austrian Ambas- 
sador a rude and severe warning, saying significantly, “The 
Russian people are very warm friends of the Serbians, and 
France is Russia’s ally ” He was trying to bluff Austria 
out of doing precisely what Berchtold was intending to do, 
and at the same time encoui aging Sazonov to stand firm in 
support of Serbia*”* 

Italy also appears to have gotten some inkling of what 
was preparing at Vienna — possibly from Count Lutzow 
or from Bunsen. On July 16 the Italian Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, “having the impression that Austria was 
capable of taking an irrevocable step with regard to Serbia,” 

Office next day Bunsen explained that he had this information from 
“Count Lutzow, ex-Ambassador at Rome He has a place near us m the 
country and we motoied oxer to luiuheon He had sern both Berchtold 
and Forssach at (he Baliplutz (he day befoie, and had long conversa- 
tions He j.ut on a serious face ,ind said he wondered if I realized how 
grave the situition. was Thi-. Got eminent was not going to stand Ser- 
bian insolence any longer No great Power could submit to such audacity 
as Serbia had displayed, and keep her position in the world If 
Serbia did not at once cave in, forte would be used to tomjiel her Count 
Lutzow added that Count Berchtold was sure of German support and 
did not believe any country could hesitate to approve— not even Rus- 
sia 1 expressed mv doubts whether, if it really came to lighting, which 
I could not believe, Russia would allow Austria and Serbia to have it 
out m a cockpit Count Lutzow said Austria was determined to have 
her way this time and would refuse to b<' headed off by anybody” (B D , 


oopaleologue, L« Rmrsm des Tsar,, I, 7 The French Ambas.saHor in 
Vienna had already forwaidcd as “accurate information" a memorandum 
stating The French Government would be mistaken to have con- 
hdencp m disseminators of optimism . much wifl bo demanded of Serbia 
she will be required to dissolve several propagandist societies, repres^ 
nationalism, to guard the frontier m cooperation with Austrian officials 
and to keep a strict control over anti-Austrian tendencies in the schools •' 
and It IS a very difficult matter for a Government to consent to become 
in this way a policeman for a foreign Government The tenor of 
the Note and Its imperious lone almo.st, certainly ensure that Belgrade 

^ F?b“.73,T4" "" 


A R B , I, 45, 60, K D , 134, and Poincare IV 253 f 
See below, ch vi 
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advised Russia to warn Vienna that “Russia would not 
endure any infringement by Austria of the integrity and 
independence of Serbia.” On the evening of July 23 a 
Counsellor of the Italian Embassy definitely informed 
Prince Trubetzkoi that “Austria-Hungary would today 
present to Serbia a quite unacceptable ultimatum.” 

THE FINAL DRAFTING OF THE ULTIMATUM 

The precise terms of the ultimatum, or “Note with a 
time-limit” (befnstete Demarche) as it was euphemistically 
called, were laid before a second secret Ministerial Coun- 
cil on Sunday, July 19. To make secrecy doubly sure, the 
meeting was held at 10 AM. at Berchtold’s private resi- 
dence, instead of at the Foreign Office, and those who at- 
tended it came in ordinary autos instead of m then own 
official “unnumbered” cars Tisza’s renewed trip to Vienna 
was “explained” as being due to his need of getting further 
information — an explanation which was plausible enough 
since the Hungarian Diet was still in session and thirsting 
for news Conrad made a brief flying trip back to the capi- 
tal, which was given out as being caused by the illness of his 
son.i®^ 

Before the Joint Ministerial Counnl vtas called to order 
for business by the presiding officer [Berchtold], an informal 
discussion took place as to wording of the Note to be sent 
to Serbia, and its definitive text was fixed The presiding 
officer then opened the Council, and requested approval for 
the presentation of the Note to the Serbian Government 
about 5PM on Thursday, July 23, so that after the ex- 
piration of the 48-hour time-limit at 5 P M on Saturday, 
July 25, the mobilization orders could be sent out in the 
night between Saturday and Sunday According to the 
»» Schilling’s Diary, p 25 

100 Schilling’s Diary, p 28 As early as July 18 Berchtold suspected 
that Italy had learned something of his intentions, ARB , I, 24, Gooss 
pp 79, 117 ft 

101 Cf Berchtold to GiesI, July 23, ARB , I, 65, 66, and BD 105 

102 Kanner, p 250, Conrad, IV, 78, 87, 94 f 
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opinion of Count Berchtold, it was not probable that our 
step would become known in St Petersburg before the de- 
parture of the President of the French Republic, but even il 
this should happen, he would sec no great disadvantage 
in it, as wc had observed sufficient rcgaid for courtesy in 
waiting for the end of his visit On the other hand, for 
diplomatic reasons, he would be dccidcdlj' opjiosed to any 
further postponement, since they were already beginning 
to get nervous in Berlin and news of our intentions had 
already leaked out at Rome, so that he eoiild not be re- 
sponsible for undesirable incidents if they should postpone 
the matter longer 

After Courad, the Chief of Staff, liad made a statement 
about military operations, and had reassured Tisza as to 
the safety of Transylvania from possible Rumanian up- 
risings or invasion, Tisza renewed the request which he had 
made on July 14, that the Council unanimously declare that 
“no plans of conquest by Austria were connected with the 
action against Serbia, and that, with the exception of recti- 
fications of frontier necessary for strategic reasons, Austria 
did not wish to annex a single bit of Serbian territory ” 
Berchtold remarked that he would accept this “only wuth a 
certain reserve”. 

Austria, m case of victory over Serbia, ought not to 
annex any of her territory, but should seek to reduce her 
size so that she would no longer be dangerous, by ceding 
as large parts of Serbian territory as possible to Bulgaria, 
Greece, Albania, and possibly to Rumania also The situa- 
tion in the Balkans might change; it was not at all impos- 
sible that Russia might succeed in overturning the existing 
cabinet at Sofia, and in bringing into power again there a 
government hostile to Austria, Albania also w'as no de- 

ms Minutes of the Mmistenal Council, July 19, ARB, I, 26, Gooss, 
p 101 ff The date of presentation at Belgrade was. later changed fioin 
6PM to6PM,in order to make more certain that Poincare should 
have left Russia before the news reached St Petersburg, Berchtold to 
Giesl, July 23, ARB, I, 62, see also note 76 above 
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pendable factor, as the person responsible for foreign 
affairs, he must reckon with tlie possibility that at the end 
of the war, on account of conditions then existing, it would 
no longer be po'^siblc not to annex anything, if we wanted 
to establish better conditions along our frontier than exist 

at present ni-i 

Count Sturgkh, the Austrian Premier, pointed out that 
a public disclaimor of any intention to annex Serbian terri- 
tory would not prevent “necessary strategic rectifications 
of the frontier” or “the bringing of Serbia into a position of 
dependence on Austria by overthrowing the dynasty, by a 
military convention, or by other appropriate measures” 
The Minister c f War w'as willing to vote for such a dis- 
claimer only on condition that it did not exclude a perma- 
nent occupation of a bridge-head over the Save into Serbia, 
as well as “rectifications of flic frontier.” 

Tisza, however, made hi.s consent and that of the Hun 
garian Government which he repicscnted, inflexibly de- 
pendent upon a unanimous acceptance of his request. 
Whereupon it was unanimously voted 

Immediately at the beginning of war a declaration shall 
bo made to the Foreign Powcis that the Monarchy is not 
waging a war of conquest, and does not intend to incor- 
porate the Kingdom [of Sei-bia]. This vote naturally docs 
not preclude lectificutions of the frontier strategically 
necessary, nor the diminution of Serbia foi the benefit of 
other states, nor the temporal y occupation of parts of Serbia 
which may eventually be ncccssaiy 

This solemn obligation to declare to the Powers at the 
beginning of wmr Austria’s “territorial disinterestedness” 
was another of the promises, as we shall see, which Berch- 
told did not honestly live up to Even when the declara- 
tion W'as finally made, its insincerity is indicated by these 
mental reservations of several of the JMinisters, and by 
104 A R B , I, 26 , Gooss, p 101 ff 
lor. ARB. I, 26, Gooss, p 101 ff. 
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Conrad’s remark to the Minister of War as they were leav- 
ing the Council: “Well, we shall see; before the Balkan 
War the Powers talked about the status quo — but after the 
war no one bothered himself about it.” 

The next day, July 20, the Note was dispatched by 
courier to Giesl at Belgrade, with instructions to present 
it to the Serbian Government on Thursday the 23rd It 
was also sent on July 20 under the seal of strictest secrecy 
to the Austro-Hungarian Ambassadors at Berlin, Rome, 
Paris, London, St Petersburg, Constantinople, and the 
Ministers at the lesser courts Each was given appropriate 
instructions that on Friday morning, July 24, he was to 
inform the Government to which he was accredited of the 
“Note” presented to Serbia the night before, make a state- 
ment of the justice of Austria’s cause, and m some cases say 
that a dossier giving fuller details of the Austrian case 
against Serbia was at the disposal of the Powers for 
examination.'*’® 

100 Conrad, IV, 92 

lOT BerchtolJ to Giesl, July 20, ARB, I, 27, 28 It was post-dated 
“July 22”, Gooss, p 101, note 1. Berchtold perhaps thouftht it would 
look better if it did. not appear that it had been dispatched belore it had 
been shown to Francis Joseph and receiv'ed his approval, or if the 
Emperor demurred, there was the ]ml accompli that it h.id already 
been sent out It is dated “July 22” in the original AuHnan Red Book 
of 1915, and “July 24” in the copies presented to the Powers on the 
morning of July 24, BBB, 4, FYB, 24 

100 Szogyeny at Berlin had received it by July 21, for on that day 
at 7 30 P M he urgently requested to be allowed to show it to the 
German Government ahead of the time stated in his instruction? , A R B , 
I, 39, 41, Gooss, p 110 f The Austnan representatii es in Rome, Pans 
and Cettinje had received their copies of the ultimatum by July 22, ibid, 
50, 51, 55 Szapary in St Petersburg cannot have received the note on 
July 20, as incorrectly stated by Mr Seton-Watson (Sarajevo, p 207, 
and pp 221, 227 for similar misstatements as to its reception in Pans 
and London) There was deceit enough in Au.stria ’3 actions without 
accepting Mr Seton-Watson ’s further allegation that Szapary had “this 
secret explo.sive m his breast” when he made “the grossly dishonest state- 
ment” to Poincare at the reception to the diplomatic corps m St Peters- 
burg 

100 Berchtold’s instructions, 3401-3406, 3426-3436, July 20, ARB, I, 
29-31. As to the dossier see above, ch 11 , note 2 
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Berchtold had despatched the ultimatum without the 
knowledge or approval of Francis Joseph. The aged Em- 
peror, who was away at Ischl and had been told that the 
“Note” was to be settled at the Ministerial Council of July 

19, had heard nothing further of it, and therefore tele- 
graphed on the 20th to know about it.’'® Berchtold has- 
tened to reply that it had not been possible to complete it 
on July 19['], but that it was now finished and would be 
sent to Ischl by a courier, and that he himself would arrive 
next morning, July 21, for an audience. There is no record 
of the explanations which he may have given to Francis 
Joseph in this audience on Tuesday morning, except that 
at its close he telegraphed to his subordinate, Baron Mac- 
chio, in Vienna" “His Majesty has approved without change 
the text of the Note to Serbia and that to the Powers I beg 
you to inform the German Ambassador, Tschirschky, that 
he cannot be given the Note until early tomorrow morning 
since some corrections are still to be made in it.” Why 
this falsehood‘s Why did Berchtold here break the promise 
which he had made a few days before to Tschirschky that 
“as soon as the text [of the Note] had been fixed on Sunday 
[July 19, at the Ministerial Council], he would immediately 
communicate it to the Imperial [German] Government in 
great confidence, even before it had been submitted to 
Francis Joseph for approval”? If the “definitive text 
was fixed” on July 19, secretly forwarded to all the 
Austrian Ambassadors on July 20,’” and “approved with- 
out change” by the Emperor on July 21, why did Berchtold 
stiU want to withhold it from Tschirschky and allege that 
“some corrections are still to be made in it”? Probably 

110 Telegram from Ischl from Baron SchiessI, head of the Emperor’s 
cabinet chancery, to Berchtold, July 20, 11 A. M . Berchtold’e reply July 

20, 1 30 P M , Gooss, p 101 

lit Berchtold to Macchio, July 21, 12 30 PM , A R B ,1, 46. 

112 Tschirschky to Bcthinann, July 14, K D., 50, cj K D., 88 

113 Minutes of the Ministerial Council, July 19, ARB, I, 26. 

111 A RB, I. 29-31 
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because I^erchtold feared that even the Berlin Foreign Oflace 
would disapprove the extreme and intransigent tone of the 
Note, and might, at the last moment, stretch out a restrain- 
ing hand Berlin, as he had already alleged to the Council 
on July 19, was becoming “'nervous,” and he could “not be 
responsible for undesirable incidents if they should post- 
pone the matter longer.” Therefore Berlin must not know 
the text of the Note until it was too late to do anything 
Berlin must accept the fait accompli that a very severe ulti- 
matum had been dispatched, and that it was practically too 
late to recall or modify it.““ 

Austria’s disregard of german advice 

In this connection, and in view of Germany’s repeated 
statements later that she did not have foreknowledge of 
the Austrian ultimatum, it is impoitant to obseive the 
change in Berchtold’s treatment of Germany before and 
after July 14, the day on w'hich he finally secured Tisza’s 
consent to a severe ultimatum Befoie this date Berclitold 
had kept Germany quite fully informed of the plans which 
were developing to deliver a stiff ultimatum to Serbia, and 
some of the probable terms to be included m it had been 
indicated to Beilin He had intiiiiatcd that they would be 
so exacting that Serbia could hardly accept them, and that 

115 C/, Mercy to Berchtold, July 27 (Gooss, p 114) "I have 
the feeling that the German Cabinet . is aiming and hojiing in various 
wj,>s, for example at Rome and Bucharest, to work .igainst onr military 
conflict with Serbia In this way Bufiicicnt diplomatic and polilical bar- 
riers will be erected on all sides, by friend and foe, lu pi event our 
fighting, in the period between the delivery of the Note and the outbreak 
of hostilities on all .sides Should Gciiiiany succeed m this, Scibia would 
finally be com]ielled to yield in the mam, but as a matter of form would 
be spared to a cert.iin extent m its dignity as a state This in the end 
would be the outcome which Your Excellency h,is regarded as such a 
horrible contingency, and which in fact would be a situation far worse 
for us than that which prececied it But Germany would again reap in 
Vienna a cheap and undeserved jubilation for having again stood by 
us ‘m shining armor ’ ” 
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an acceptance would be “very disagreeable” to him He 
had asked advice, and appeared ready to receive it and act 
upon it. Germany, having given a carte blanche on July 5, 
acquiesced in these plans Knowing Berchtold’s hesitations 
and indecisions in the past, and desiring that Austria should 
act quickly before llie horror and sympathy aroused in 
Europe by the Sarajevo crime had died away, Germany had 
not only acquiesced, but encouraged Berchtold to speedy 
action Not knowing the precise text of the intended note, 
and being still ojitiinistic that any possible Austro-Serbian 
conflict could be “localized,” Germany began to take steps 
and to offer ad > ice which would help assure such localiza- 
tion But now Berchtold, after July 14, having been prom- 
ised German support and having converted Tisza, no longer 
showed the same consideration fur Germany, and gave little 
heed to her advice and requests. 

Jagow, for instance, ad’, ised Vienna to “assemble suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that there exists a Greater Serbia 
agitation m Serbia which endangers the Dual Monarchy, 
in order that the public opinion of Europe may be con- 
vinced as far as possible of the justice of Austria’s cause. 
This material would best be published, not separately but 
as a whole, shortly before submitting to Serbia the demands, 
or the ultimatum, as the case may be.” But Berchtold 
did not heed this excellent advice. The dossier, which set 
forth in detail Austria’s grievances against Serbia and the 
results of the Sarajevo investigation, was not laid before the 
Powers until several days after the presentation of the ulti- 
matum. It came so late, after a serious diplomatic crisis 
had begun to develop, that the Powers paid little or no 
118 See Tschirschky's nine despatches, July 7 to 14, K D , 18, 19, 27, 
29, 35, 40, 41a, 49 , 50, three of these hate been quoted in part above 
st notes 09-71 ; sec also Schoen, the Bat arian Charpe d'Affaires m Berlin, 
to Heitling in Munich, July 18 (Dirr, p 4fi, KD, IV, Anhang, iv. 
No 2) for the fullest statement of the extent of Germany’s knowledge 
up to that date of Austria's intentions 

lit Jagow to Tschirschkj', July 11, KD, 31 
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attention to it,“® and Austria lost completely the advantage 
which she might have had of influencing pubhc opinion in 
her favor and against Serbia. 

Germany also urged Berchtold to come to a timely un- 
derstanding with Italy. The Italian Government, owing 
to the threatening outpourings of the Austrian Press against 
Serbia and to the suspiciously silent attitude of the Vienna 
authorities, was becoming very uneasy. Baron Flotow, the 
German Ambassador at Rome, reported on July 14 that 
San Giuliano was very pessimistic as to plans which Berch- 
told might be hatching. The Italian Minister had said that 
he could not admit in international law that a Government 
could be made responsible for a criminal act of an indi- 
vidual, nor for political propaganda, if the propaganda did 
not amount to an overt act. He feared therefore that the 
Italian Government could not support the demands which 
he suspected Austria might make upon Serbia, especially 
as they would be contrary to the deep-seated feelings of 
the Italian people, contrary to liberal principles, and con- 
trary to the principle of nationality, which Italy, with her 
traditions, could never oppose. Flotow concluded that San 
Giuliano “apparently wanted to warn us that Italy w'ould 
not remain on Austria’s side in case of further complica- 
tions.” During the following days he sent a series of 
increasingly emphatic and alarming telegrams that Italy 
would not support Austria against Serbia, because of the 
prevaihng popular hatred of Austria and sympathy for the 
Serbian nationalistic “Piedmont” movement, so similar to 
Italy’s own struggle for national unity in the face of Haps- 
burg oppression half a century before He also said that it 
was virtually impossible to influence the Italian Press.^®® 

Jagow, realizing the importance of keeping Italy from 

118 Sep above, ch ii, note 2 

11® Flotow to Bethmann, July 14, KD, 42 

120 Flotow to Bethmann, July 15, 16, 17, 19, KD, 51, 54, 59, 60i 
64, 73, 75 78 
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Siding with Serbia, and the diflBculty of bribing or bargain- 
ing with the Italians, sent Flotow’s telegram on to Tschir- 
schky at Vienna, and told him to discuss the Italian situa- 
tion confidentially with Berchtold He declared that any 
territorial extension of Austria, or even an extension of her 
influence in the Balkans, would absolutely horrify Italy; 
every time there was a question of Austria threatening 
Serbia, Italy became extraordinarily nervous, and Italian 
support to Serbia would materially increase Russia’s lust for 
action. It v;as therefore of the greatest importance, he 
believed, that Austria should come to an understanding 
with the Cabiiu t at Rome, and hold out as a bait the pros- 
pect of some compensations, such as Valona, which formed 
part of Albania and would cost Austria nothing but might 
not satisfy Italy, or even such a fat morsel as the Trentino, 
which would certainly stop the mouths of Austrophobe 
public opinion in Italy 

In accordance with these instructions, and in the absence 
of Tschirschky, Stolberg, a Counsellor of the German Em- 
bassy at Vienna, “asked Berchtold whether he intended to 
get into touch with Italy prior to a possible action against 
Serbia Berchtold replied that up to now he had not 
breathed a word of it, and indeed intended to face the Ital- 
ian Government with a fait accompli, because he was not 
quite sure whether it could keep a secret, and with its Serbo- 
phil attitude might easily let some hint leak out at Bel- 
grade.” Stolberg did not press the point with Berchtold, 
preferring to leave the delicate question of compensations 
for Tschirschky to deal with. Stolberg, however, had a long 
talk with Berchtold’s confidential agent, Hoyos, and urged 
conciliation toward Italy, but got little satisfaction Hoyos 
suggested compensating Italy with another territory — which 
did not belong to Austria — namely, the Dodecanese . 

121 Japtow to Tschirschky, July, 15, KD, 46 

122 Stolberg to Jagow, July 18, KD, 87 
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Two days later, on July 20, Tschirschky had a long inter- 
view with Berchtold and set forth emphatically Jagow’s 
arguments in regard to the importance of winning and com- 
pensating Italy before it was too late But he too had little 
success. Berchtold blindly insisted that Italy had no claim 
to compensation, that he did not need Italian cooperation 
or support, but only Italy’s abstention from interference; 
that the best way to keep Italy out was to keep intended 
action secret fiom her until after the fait accompli, and 
that he had strictly forbidden Mercy, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador in Rome, to speak of the Serbian (piestion, because he 
was sure that the slightest hint would be at once communi- 
cated by Italy to St Petersburg, and be seized upon at 
Rome as an excuse for some counter-action or for claims 
to compensations. Berchtold gave such a down-right re- 
fusal to have Italy get even Valona that Tscliirschky 
apparently refrained from the more delicate proposal that 
Austria give up the Trentino 

Instead of acting on Germany’s wise and prudent sug- 
gestion of bargaining reasonably with Italy, Berchtold sent 
Merey a long argument, in which he tried to contradict 
the interpretation held by Germany, as well as by Italy, 
in regard to Art VII of the Triple Alliance, relating to 
compensations for Italy in case of a change in the Balkans 
in Austria’s favor And on the same day, after sending 
Merey the text of the ultimatum, he instructed him to 
say to San Giuliano, if questioned, that “he had no precise 
information as yet in regard to the conclusion of the investi- 
gation at Sarajevo and the step which Austria would take 
at Belgrade as a result of it ’’ Merey was also to avoid 
if possible, any discussion of Art VII because “neither side 
would be able to bring the other to its own interpretation, 

121 Tschirschky to Brlhmann. July 20, KD, 94, .ind report of the 
interview m the Austrian FO Journal, No 342,5, ARB, I, 35 

124 Berchtold to Merey, July 29, ARB„ 1, 32, 33 

125 ARP I 34 
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and there was danger that the discussion of it might give 
rise to heated feelings and in the end endanger the whole 
Triple Alliance Treaty.” 

Berchtold had promised Tschirschky that, as an act of 
courtesy to Italy as an ally, he would inform the Cabinet 
at Rome of the ultimatum before it was delivered to Serbia, 
so that San Giuliano and his colleagues should not have 
to learn of it from the newspapers, and that at the same 
time he would declare that Austria in her action against 
Serbia did not aim at any extension of territory for her- 
self But he kept neither of these promises fully As to 
giving Italy pi^hmmary notification, he sent a series of 
contradictory orders to Merey, who was sorely perplexed 
what to do. In the end he had to take to his bed and send 
his secretary by automobile to San Ciuliano in the country 
on the afternoon of July 23 at about the time the ultimatum 
was being handed in at Belgrade, and even then no copy 
of it was given to the Italian Minister, merely the meager 
information that the Note, with a 48-hour time-limit, con- 
tained a number of demands based on the Sarajevo inquiry 
and aimed to protect Austria against Greater Serbia prop- 
aganda 

Berchtold likewise did not make any clear and timely 
declaration to Italy or to any of the Powers that Austria 
would not seek any extension of territory for herself at 
Serbia's expense, a declaration such as was desired by Tisza 
and by Germany.*^® Thus, after having converted Tisza 
on July 14, Berchtold paid no more attention to Germany’s 
advice in regard to Italy than m regard to publishing the 

126 Berchtold to Merov, Jnlv 21, A R B . T, 42 

127 Tschirschky to Rcthraann, July 20, KD, 94. 

1-Ja ARB. I. 22. 30, 34. 50. 56, II. 8, Gooss pp 114-127 

129 Mercy did tell San Guiliano on July 21 that Austria did not 
mtc'nd to incorporate any temtorv. but refused to allow San Giuliano to 
Tiubhsh this m the papers "because U was not to be understood as a 
promise,” ARB, I, 43 For the hesitating? and unconvincing statements 
to Russia and the other Powers on the same subject, see below» 
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Sarajevi.* evidence simultaneously with the demands on 
Serbia. 


WHAT FOREKNOWLEDGE DID GERMANY HAVE 
OF THE ULTIMATUM‘S 

Similarly Berchtold paid little heed to Germany’s re- 
quests after July 14 to be informed as to Austria’s final 
intentions and the precise terms of her contemplated 
demands on Serbia This fact, together with Tagow’s re- 
peated assertions a few days later that “he had no previous 
knowledge of the contents of the Austro-Hungarian 
Note,” and the nev\ facts revealed m subsequently pub- 
lished German documents, have given rise to much con- 
troversy as to the extent of Germany’s foreknowdedge of 
the Austrian ultimatum 

During the first week after the Potsdam Conversations, 
as has already been pointed out, Berchtold had kept the 
German Ambassador in Vienna quite fully informed of the 
progress of his plans, and ot several of the probable demands 
which he intended to include m the ultimatum i’- This 
information was passed on to the Bavarian Charge d’Affaires 
in Berlin, who summed it up m a long despatch on July 18: 

As Zimmermann told me, the Note, so far as yet deter- 
mined, will contain the following demands: 

1. The issuing of a proclamation by the King of Serbia 
which shall state that the Serbian Government com- 

180 Rumbold to Grey, July 25, BD, 122, cf also his statement to 
the French Ambassador on July 24 that "the Berlin Cabinet had been 
entirely ignorant of Austria’s requirements before they were communicated 
to Belgrade" (F Y B , SO) , and on the .same day Sazonov was informed by 
the German Ambassador in 8t Petersburg that “the German Government 
had no knowledge of the Austnan note before it was presented” (ROB, 
18) 

tsi For a discussion of opposing views on this question, see the articles 
of G von Jagow and B E Schmitt in Current History, Dec , 1927, pp 
393-398 

132 See above, at notes 69-71 and 116 
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pletely dissociates itself from the Greater Serbia move- 
ment, and disapproves of it 

2 The opening of an investigation against persons guilty 
of complicity in the Sarajevo assassination, and the par- 
ticipation of an Anstiian official in this investigation 
3. Proceedings against all persons who have participated 
in the Greater Serbia movement. 

Por the acceptance of these demands a 48-hour time- 
limit will be gi anted It is evident that Serbia cannot 
accept such demands, winch are incompatible with her 
dignity as an independent state. Thus the result would 
be war 

Here [in ierlin] they are thoroughly willing that Austria 
use this favorable moment, even at the risk of further com- 
plications But whether they will actually rise to the 
occasion in Vienna, still seems doubtful to Jagow as well as 
Zimmermann The latter expressed the opinion that 
Austria-Hungary, thanks to her indecision and breaking-up, 
has now become really the Sick Man of Europe, like Turkey 
formerly, for whose partition Russians, Italians, Rumanians, 
Serbians and Montenegrins are now waiting A vigorous 
and successful move against Serbia would have the result 
that, Austrians and Hungarians could feel themselves once 
more to be a national power, would again revive the decayed 
economic life, and would suppress the foreign aspirations 
for years to come. . . . 

What attitude the other Powers will take toward an 
armed conflict between Austria and Serbia will chiefly de- 
pend, according to the view here, on whether Austria is 
content to chastise Serbia, or will also demand territorial 
compensations for herself. In the first case, it would be 
possible to localize the war, in the other case, on the other 
hand, more serious complications would probably not be 
lacking 

The German Government will immediately after the 
presentation of the Austrian Note at Belgrade, initiate 
diplomatic action with the Powers, in the interest of the 
localization of the war. It will claim to have been just 
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as much surprised as the other Powers by Austria’s action, 
pointing out that the Kaiser is on his northern cruise and 
that the Chief of the General Staff as well as the Prussian 
Minister of War are absent on vacation ... It will em- 
phasize that it is a matter of common interest for all 
monarchical Governments that “the Belgrade nest of an- 
archists” bo rooted out once and for all, and it will try to 
get all the Poweis to accept the view that the settlement 
between Austria and Seibia is a matter concerning these 
two states alone Tlie mobilization of the German Army is 
to be refrained from, and they arc also going to work 
through the military authorities to prevent Austria from 
mobilizing her entire Army, and especially not the troops 
in Galicia, in order to avoid bringing about automatically 
a counter-mobilization on Russia’s jiart, which in turn 
would cause us, and then France, to take similar measures, 
and thereby conjure up a European War 

The first part of this famous report indicates that Ger- 
many had received only a brief outline of a part of the 
actual later ultimatum, namely, the issuing of a proclama- 
tion by the Serbian Government dissociating itself from 
the Greater Serbia agit,ation, the 48-hour time-limit, and 
two demands which roughly correspond to four of the total 
ten points elaborated in the ultimatum (viz. points 2, 4, 
5 and 6, concerning Austrian cooperation m an investigation 
of persons guilty of complicity, and concerning proceedings 
against persons who have participated in propaganda). 
Beside the ten points, the eventual ultimatum contained a 
long introductory statement of Serbia’s breach of the 
promises of friendly behavior made in 1909. Incidentally it 
may also be noted that Schoen reported that it “still seemed 
doubtful” to Zimmermann and Jagow whether “the always 

183 Schoen to HertUng, m Munich, July 18, KD, IV, Anhang iv, 
No. 2; Dirr, p 4 ft, gives in parallel columns Schoen’s report m its 
authentic form anti m ita abbreviated or ‘Torged” version as published 
by Kurt Eisner in 1918 
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timid and undecided authorities at Vienna” would actu- 
ally “rise to the occasion,” and take the action which had 
been intimated. 

On the other hand, while it is true that the German 
Government did not know half the demands nor the actual 
wording of the ultimatum (which in fact had not yet been 
definitely drawn up even in Vienna), it knew the substance 
of some of the probable demands which were most im- 
portant, and it knew that the ultimatum was to be so 
framed that Serbia W’ould not be likely to yield to it. Jagow 
was therefore virtually lying when he repeatedly asserted 
a few days later that “he had no previous knowledge of 
the Austro-Hungarian Note ” This is a matter to which 
we shall return m a moment. Though it is no justification 
of his he, il may bo pointed out that Sir Edward Grey, who 
IS often extolled as an example of honesty and sincerity, 
lied just as deliberately m regard to his foreknowledge of 
the probable tetms of the ultimatum He had learned on 
July 16, from a friend of Berchtold’s who told the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, that “a kind of indictment is being 
prepared against the Serbian Government for alleged com- 
plicity m the conspiracy which led to the assassination of 
the Archduke . . . The Serbian Government will be re- 
quired to adopt certain definite measures in restraint of 
nationalist and anarchist propaganda; the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government are in no mood to parley with Serbia, 
but will insist on immediate unconditional compliance, fail- 
ing which force will be used.” Nevertheless on July 
20, Sir Edward Grey, having “asked the German Ambas- 
sador today if he had any new's of what was going on in 
\benna with regard to Serbia,” and having received a nega- 
tive reply, remarked that he also “had not heard anythmg 

134 Dirr, p 

135 Bunsen to Grey, received July 16, 3 15 P M , BD, 50, quoted 
above at note 95 
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recent ’y,” except that Count Berchtold had spoken reas- 
suringly to the Italian Ambassador^®® Either Sir Edward 
Grey was ignorant of Bunsen’s important despatch receh/ed 
at the British Foreign Office four days before this (such 
Ignorance seems hardly likely), or he too was making an 
untrue assertion of ignorance concerning what was going 
on at Vienna This kind of diplomatic lying, unfortunately, 
was not the monopoly of any one country, but was indulged 
in all too freely by Foreign Secretaries and Ambassadors 
almost everjnvhere in July, 1914. 

Though Germany possessed, within the first week or 
ten days after the Potsdam Conversations, such knowledge 
concerning the ultimatum as has just been indicated, this 
was still regarded at Berlin as too indefinite After July 
14, therefore, she repeatedly requested further information 
as to Austria’s ultimate aims and the precise terms of the 
ultimatum, in order to prepare public opinion in favor of 
“localization.” Thus, on July 17, Jagow recognized that 
Berchtold’s “plans may be influenced or nx'dified by the 
course of events,” but assumed that “he has in mind a 
general picture of the aims to be sought, includmg the 
matter of territory;” Jagow therefore instructed the Ger- 
man Ambassador in "V’ienna to “get some information on 
this point,” and “about where the road is likely to lead 
us.” And again on July 20 “For deahng with public 
opinion, it is of the greatest importance for us to be pre- 
cisely informed beforehand, not only of the contents of 
the Note, but also as to the day and hour of its publication, 
Reply by telegraph.” But now Berchtold paid little 

136 Grey to Rumbold, July 20. BD, 68, cf also the account of thia 
interview by the Gorman Ambassador, who was given the impression that 
Grey “was still viewing the Austio-Serbian quarrel optimistically, and 
believed that a peaceful solution would be reached He [Grey] said that 
he had received no information that would indicate anything to the con- 
trary,” Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 20, KD, 92. 

137 Jagow to Tschirschky, July 17, KX) , 61 

138KD. 83 
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heed to these requests, and Germany was virtually unable 
to learn anything further, except as to the date when the 
ultimatum would be presented and Berchtold’s obstinacy 
in rejecting German advice as to Italyd^® 

The German Foreign Office also applied for information 
to the Austrian Ambassador m Berlin Szbgyeny’s instruc- 
tions were that he was not to show the ultimatum to Ger- 
many until July 24, the morning after it had been delivered 
in Belgrade. But Szogyeny now felt himself compelled to 
telegraph to Berchtold, that he “considered it uncondition- 
ally necessary to inform the German Government at once, 
that is, before the other Powers, in a strictly confidential 
manner.” And m a letter of the same day he wrote : “Jagow 
gave me clearly to understand that Germany would natu- 
rally stand behind us unconditionally and with all her 
strength, but for this very reason it was of vital interest 
to Germany to be informed betimes as to ‘where our path 
is leading to.’ ” ““ Accordmgly, on the following afternoon, 
July 22, Berchtold finally gave his consent, and Szogyeny 
then showed the text of the ultimatum to Jagow. 

After reading it on Wednesday evening, July 22, Jagow 
told Szogyeny it was, in his opinion, “too sharp,” and went 
too far in its demands. He reproached the Austrian Ambas- 
sador for thus communicating it only at the eleventh hour. 
Szogyeny replied that nothing could be done about it, as 
it had already been dispatched to Belgrade, and would be 
presented there next morning, and officially published by the 
Vienna telegraph agency at the same time.”' 

130 See the despatches from Tschirschkj and Stolberg m Vienna, 
July 17-21 , K D , 65, 87, 88, 94 , 95, 103, 104, 106 

140 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 21 , ARB, I, 39, 41 
111 Jagow, Ursachen, p 110, and Belhniann, Betrarhlungen, I, 139, 
both state that Szogyeny said it would be presented “next morning;” if 
they are correct, this would be another instance of Szogyeny’s inaccuracies 
tending in the direction of aggravating the situation, it would make the 
jatt accompli seem even more irrevocable Szogyeny himself made no 
report to Berchtold on this conversation, or if he did, it has not been 
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Wli'le Jagow was considering the ultimatum, another 
copy of it was brought to him which had just arrived from 
Tschirschky. Cuiiously enough, on the preceding day at 
Vienna, Forgach, in ignorance of Bcrchtold’s order to 
Macchio not to show Tschirschky the text of the ultimatum 
“since some corrections are still to be made in it,” 
actually handed it to him for transmission to Berlin. For- 
gach “expressly emphasized that it was for Your Excel- 
lency’s strictly personal information, as the Emperor’s 
approval is still lacking, though there is no doubt that he 
will give it.” Tschirschky sent it by mail instead of by 
telegraph, probably because he feared that its subsequent 
publication might endanger the secrecy of the German 
cipher It thus did not reach Berlin until the evening of 
July 22, as Jagow was knitting his brows over the copy 
which Szogyeny had just given him Bethmann, who was 
at Hohenfinow at this time, apparently did not know of 
the text of the note until late on the night of the 22nd or 
the morning of the 23rd,''''' but when he saw it, he too, 
like Jagow, was of the opinion that it was too sharp Em- 
peror William, away at sea on the Hohvnzollern, first 
heard the contents of the ultimatum later still, thiough a 
newspaper agency and not officially from the German 
Foreign Office, as we know from an irritated telegram which 
he sent to his “civilian Chancellor 

published The time decided ujum for presenting the note at Belgrade 
was not “next morning,” but next afternoon, July 23, at 5 B M , at the 
last moment the hour was changed, at Jagow ’s suggtstion, from 5 to G 
P M , to make certain that the new.s should not re.ich .St Petersbuig 
until after Poincare had departed, KD, 112, 127, ARB, I, 62, and 
above at note 76 

142 S(>e above, at note 111 

143 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 21, KD, 106 

144 Bethrnann’s telegram of July 22 at 11 40 P M {ibid, no 116), 
speaks of “the wording of the Austrian note which is not yet known to 
me ” 

145 Kaiser to Bethmann, July 26, 7 30 P M , K D , 231 Tins tele- 
gram, together with what has been said above, shows the incorrectness 
of the much-quoted despatch from the English Ambassador at Vienna. 
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Thus it is essentially true that Germany knew the gen- 
eral tenor of some of the terms of the ultimatum, and was 
aware that they were likely to lead to a localized war with 
Serbia, but she did not know the text of it beforehand 
m time to modify or recall it Berchtold’s fmt accompli 
methods had prevented that At the time Jagow finally 
saw the text, on the evening of July 22, there remained less 
than twenty-four hours before the Austrian Minister was 
to present it at Belgrade The text of it was already in his 
hands Even in these modern days of the telephone and 
telegraph it would have been virtually impossible for the 
German and Austiian officials in Berlin, Vienna and Bel- 
grade to communicate with each other within the brief 
time and agree upon a modification of the ultimatum And 
even if Bettimann and Jagow had been informed of the text 
much earlier, it is not to be assumed that they would have 
modified or stopped it They would have probably still 
adhered to the policy adopted on July 5, that the Austro- 
Serbian question was “beyond the competence of Ger- 
many,” but that Germany must support her ally in the 
action she had decided upon to protect herself against the 
Greater Serbia danger They felt they had to accept 
Berchtold’s fait accompli. It was a consequence of their 
folly m giving him a free hand on July 5 To have disa- 
rowed Austria’s action at the last moment, would of course, 
as events turned out, have been wiser But it would 
have meant that the Triple Alliance would have been 
greatly weakened further in the face of the Triple Entente 
which was growing closer and stronger. The internal dis- 
solution of Austria would have been accelerated through 
the encouragement to restless Slav subjects. Austria’s 
evaporating prestige m the Balkans would have completely 
“Although I am not able to verify it, I have private information that the 
German Ambassador tTschir-schky] know the text of the ultimatum to 
Serbia before it was despatched, and telegraphed it to the German Ena- 
peror.” Bunsen to Grey, July 30, BB£., 95, cl BD, 307 
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dried i.p, and Russia, with her growing population and 
ambitions, would have dominated the Balkans and hastened 
the uay for controlling Constantinople and the Straits. 

Bethmann and Jagow concluded that the more ener- 
getically they appeared to support Austria, the more likely 
they would be to succeed in “localizing” the conflict and 
in preventing Russia and the other Powers from interfering. 
Therefore on the morning of July 24, when Austria notified 
the Powers of Europe of the Note delivered to Serbia the 
night before, Germany immediately followed with declara- 
tions endorsing Austria’s charges against Serbia and empha- 
sizing the importance of localizing the conflict. Jagow 
made the assertions which we have quoted above as to 
Germany’s having no foreknowledge of the contents of the 
ultimatum. But in pretending to be wholly ignorant of 
Austria’s step and at the same time approving it when 
taken, the German Foreign Ofifice stupidly put itself in a 
false and self-contradictory position which not unnaturally 
made the Entente Powers suspect that it was acting in bad 
faith; it made them suspect that the German authorities 
were more responsible for Austria, and were harboring more 
reprehensible plans of their own, than was really the case 
— that Germany had not only approved but had instigated 
Austria’s action, that this action was not aimed merely at 
Serbia, but was the pretext for a general war which would 
realize the ambitions voiced by irresponsible Pan-German 
orators and newspapers. These suspicions were not un- 
natural under the circumstances, and though they were far 
from accurate, they were assiduously spread, especially by 
the representatives of France, and contributed much to 
the later fatal course of events Later, when Germany 
perceived that it might not be possible after all to “localize” 
an Austro-Serbian war, and therefore made genuine efforts 
to restrain Austria and avoid a general European War, less 
credence was given to her statements because of the sus- 
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picions which had been aroused by Jagow’s untrue asser- 
tions that Germany had been ignorant of the ultimatum. 
Reputation for good faith once weakened is difficult to 
restore This is what made so serious her adding to the 
first blunder of giving Berchtold a blank check on July 5 
the second blunder of saying what was not true in regard 
to foreknowledge of the ultimatum 

THE ULTIMATUM 

The Note which Austria addressed to Serbia on July 23 
at 6 P. M , and notified to the Powers next morning, was 
as follows; 

On the 31st March, 1909, the Serbian Minister in Vienna, 
on the instructions of (he Serbian Government, made the 
following declaration to the Impcial and Royal Govern- 
ment — 

“Serbia recognises that the jait accompli regarding 
Bosnia has not affected her rights, and consequently she 
will conform to the decisions that the Powers may take in 
conformity with article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin In 
deference to the advice of the Great Powers, Serbia under- 
takes to renounce from now’ onw’ards the attitude of protest 
and opposition which she has adopted with regard to the 
annexation since last autumn She undertakes, moreover, 
to modify the direction of her policy with regard to Austria- 
Hungary and to live in future on good neighborly terms 
with the latter ” 

The history of recent years, and in particular the pain- 
ful events of the 28th June last, have shown the existence 
of a subversive movement with the object of detaching a 
part of the territories of Austria-Hungary from the Mon- 
archy The movement, which had its birth under the eye 
of the Serbian Government, has gone so far as to make 
itself manifest on both sides of the Serbian frontier in 
the shape of acts of terrorism and a series of outrages and 
murders 

Far from carrving out the formal undertakings contained 
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in tue declaration of the 31st March, 1909, the Royal 
Serbian Government has done nothing to repress these move- 
ments It has permitted the criminal machinations of various 
societies and associations directed against the Monarchy, 
and has tolerated unrestrained language on the part of the 
press, the glorification of the perpetrators of outrages, and 
the paiticipation of officers and functionaries in subversive 
agitation It has permitted an unwholesome propaganda in 
public instruction, in short, it has permitted all manifesta- 
tions of a nature to incite the Serbian population to hatred 
, of the Monarchy and contempt of its institutions 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Serbian Govern- 
ment had not ceased at the moment when the events of the 
28th June last proved its fatal consequences to the whole 
world 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the 
criminal pcipctrators of the outrage of the 28lh June that 
the Sarajevo assassinations were planned in Belgrade, that 
the arms and explosives with which the miiiderers were 
provided had been given to them by Serbian officers and 
functional les belonging to the Narodna Odbrana, and 
finally, that the passage into Bosnia of the cnminals and 
their arms was oiganised and eflected by the cliiefs of the 
Serbian frontier service 

The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investi- 
gation do not peimit the Austro-Hungarian Government to 
pursue any longer the attitude of expectant forbeaiance 
which they have maintained for years m face of the machi- 
nations hatched in Belgiade, and thence propagated in the 
territories of the Monarchy The results, on the contrary, 
impose on them the duty of putting an end to the intrigues 
which form a perpetual menace to the tranquillity of the 
Monarchy. 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government 
see themselves compelled to demand from the Royal Serbian 
Government a formal assurance that they condemn this 
dangerous propaganda against the Monarchy, m other 
words, the whole series of tendencies, the ultimate aim of 
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which IS to detach from the Monarchy territories belonging 
to it, and tliat they undertake to suppress by every means 
this criminal and terrorist propaganda 

In order to give a formal character to this undertaking 
the Royal Serbian Government shall publish on the front 
page of then “Official Journal” of the 13/26 July the fol- 
lowing declaration — 

"The Royal Government of Serbia condemn the propa- 
ganda directed against Aiifetria-Hungarj — ic , the general 
tendency of which the final aim is to detach from the 
Austio-Hungarian Monarchy ttriitoncs belonging to it, and 
they sincerely deplore the fatal consequences of these crim- 
inal procccdi'igs 

‘‘The Royal Government regret that Serbian officers and 
functionaries participate d in the above-mentioned propa- 
ganda and thus compromised the cood neighborly relations 
to which the Royal Government wore solemnly pledged by 
their declaration of the 31 -t Maich, 1909 

“The Royal Government, who disajiprove and repudiate 
all idea of interfering or attempting to interfere with the 
destinies of the inhabitants of any pait whatsoever of 
Austria-Hungary, consider it their duty formally to W’arn 
officers and functionaries, and the whole population of the 
kingdom, that henccforwaid they will proceed wuth the 
utmo'-t iigor against per-.ons who may be guilty of such 
machinations, which they will use all their efforts to antici- 
pate and suppress ” 

This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated 
to the Royal army as an order of the day by His Majesty 
the King and shall be published in the “Official Bulletin” 
of the Army. 

The Royal Serbian Government fuithcr undertake' 

1 To suppress any publication which incites to hatred 
and contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the 
general tendency of which is directed against its territorial 
integrity, 

2 To dissolve immediately the society styled “Narodna 
Odbrana,” to confiscate all its means of propaganda, and 
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to pi'oceed m the same manner against other societies and 
their branches in Serbia which engage in propaganda against 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy The Royal Government 
shall take the necessary measures to prevent the societies 
dissolved from continuing their activity under another name 
and form , 

3 To eliminate without delay from public instruction in 
Serbia, both as regards the teacliing body and aKo as re- 
gards the methods of instruction, everything that serves, or 
might serve, to foment the propaganda against Austria- 
Hungary , 

4 To remove from the military service, and from the 
administration in general, all officer.s and funetionaries guilty 
of propaganda against the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
whose names and deeds the Austro-Hungarian Government 
reserve to themselves the right of communitating to the 
Royal Government, 

5 To accept the collaboration in Serbia of repiesenta- 
tives of the Austio-Huiigarian Goveinment foi the suppres- 
sion of the subversive movement directed against tlic 
territorial intogntj' of the Monarchy, 

6. To take judicial jiroeeeding^ against accessories to 
the plot of the 28th June who are on Serbian tenitory, dele- 
gates of the Austro-Hungarian Gcnernmeiit will take pait 
m the investigation relating thereto, 

7. To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major 
Voja Tanki).sitch and of the individual named Milan 
Ciganovitch, a Serbian State employee, who have been com- 
promised by the results of the magisterial enquiry at 
Sarajevo, 

8 To prevent by effective measures the co-operation of 
the Serbian authorities in the illicit traffic in arms and ex- 
plosives across the frontier, to dismiss and punish severely 
the officials of the frontier service at Shnbats and Loznica 
guilty of having assisted the perpetrators of the Sarajevo 
crime by facilitating their passage across the frontier, 

9 To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government with 
explanations regarding the unjustifiable utterances of high 
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Serbian officials, both in Serbia and abroad, who, notwith- 
standing their official position, have not hesitated since the 
crime of the 28th June to express themselves in interviews 
in terms of hostility to the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
and, finally, 

10 To nolify the Imperial and Royal Government with- 
out delay oi the execution of the measures comprised under 
the preceding heads 

The Austro-Hungarian Government expect the reply of 
the Royal Government at the latest by 6 o’clock on Saturday 
evening, the 25tfi July 

In the light of what has been said in the preceding 
chapters concerning the Sarajevo assassination, the circum- 
stances leading up to it, Serbia’s failure to take prompt 
steps to discover and arrest the accomplices, and Austria’s 
conviction that her very existence wms at stake, one cannot 
say that the demands, though very severe, were excessive 
from the Austrian point of view. If they had been honestly 
calculated merely to exact punishment for those connected 
with the Sarajevo assassination and to obtain guarantees 
of security for fhe future, they might be regarded as justi- 
fied But having been deliberately framed with the expec- 
tation that they would be rejected, and that their rejection 
would lead to a localized war with Serbia, they must be 
condemned on both moral and practical grounds as one of 
the main causes of the World War And Germany, in so 
far as she assented to them and endorsed them, must share 
in this condemnation. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE RUSSIAN DANGER 

The lirst news of the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand made a painful impression in Russia, as 
everj'where else in the civilized world But the feeling of 
hatred toward Austria-Hungary which prevailed in Russia, 
and which had been steadily increasing since the Balkan 
crises, soon overshadowed all expressions of sympathy for 
the aged Austrian monarch in the latest of his many tragic 
bereavements. At the memorial services arianged in St 
Petersburg by the Austrian Ambassador there was, to be 
sure, a full attendance of Russian officials, including Grand 
Dukes Boris and Nicholas, who had been requested by the 
Tsar to represent the Imperial family But aside from this 
perfunctory expression of feeling, the Geiinan Ambassador, 
Pourtalcs, did not notice any genuine sympathy with Aus- 
tria’s loss. Not only in the newspapers, but also in society, 
he heard virtually nothing but unfriendly comments on the 
murdered Austrian Archduke that Russia, by his death, 
was now nd of a bitter enemy * 

At the close of the memorial service, Pourtales took the 
opportunity to talk with Sazonov, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs It was the first time he had seen him 
since the assassination Sazonov began by sharply criticiz- 
ing the Sarajevo officials for their conduct after the crime." 
they had not only permitted attacks on the Serbs, but had 

1 Pourtalcs to Bethmann, July 13 , K D , 53 The Kaiser’s marginal 
note at this point was much nearer the tnilh “He IFranz Ferdinand] 
in fact always wanted to renew the old League of the Three Emperors I 
He was the best friend of Russia I" 
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deliberately given a free rein to the popular fury. He did 
not believe that there was any population worth mention- 
ing in Bosnia and Herzegovina which was really loyal to 
the Hapsburgs — at most merely some Mohammedans and 
Roman Catholics. He denied Austria’s assertion that the 
assassination was the re.sult of a Greater Serbian plot; at 
least, he said, there was not the slightest proof of this so 
far, and it was exceedingly unjust to hold the Serbian 
Government responsible, as the Austro-Hungarian news- 
papers were doing. This was no more justifiable than it 
would have been tor Russia to call the French Government 
to account for the crimes which were plotted on French 
soil and committed in Russia. Championing the official 
Serbian attitude, he declared that the Sarajevo crime was 
only the isolated act of immature young persons, and there 
was no proof of their connection with any deep-laid politi- 
cal plot When Pourtales urged “monarchical solidarity’’ 
against such dangerous anarchists and murderers, he found 
that Sazonov responded to this ancient theme with less 
warmth than usual, and concluded that Sazonov, like nearly 
everyone else m Russia, was blinded by his hatred of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. He noticed also everywhere in Russia a 
boundless contempt for the condition of affairs m the Dual 
Monarchy.^ 

During the middle of July, Sazonov spent several days 
at his country estate near Grodno. He wanted a rest before 
the exacting demands on his strength, which would be made 
by the approaching visit of the French President and Prime 
Minister. Such an absence from St. Petersburg seemed, at 
that time, quite safe But when he returned to the Russian 
Foreign Office on July 18, he began to grow nervous at 
the ominously silent attitude of the Vienna authorities, 
and the heated recriminations between the Austrian and 

2 K D , 53 Bp&ide the last remark the Kakser penciled Pride goeth 
before <iestuiction 
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Serbian Press. The Italian Ambassador had told the Secre- 
tary, Baron Schilling, of his impression that Austria was 
about to take an irreparable step against Serbia, and that 
it would be well to serve a warning at \ lenna ^ To the 
Austrian and German Ambassadors Sazonov therefore 
reiterated his views, that it was unjust to make the whole 
Serbian people responsible for the crime of a single indi- 
vidual, as the Austrian newspapers were doing “Russia, 
he said to the Austrian Ambassador, “would not be indif- 
ferent to any effort to humiliate Serbia Russia could not 
permit Austria to use menacing language or military mea- 
sures against Serbia. In short, ‘La politique de la Russia 
est pacifique, mais pas passive ’’ ” * Szapiiry, who had unex- 
pectedly returned from his vacation the day before, said 
that Austria could not continue to tolerate the Serbian 
terrorist activities, but that his Government were convinced 
that Serbia would yield to any such demands as might result 
from the investigation going on at Sarajevo He gave the 
impression in peace-loving phrases that Austria had not 
the slightest intention of rendering more acute her relations 
with Serbia. Sazonov was fully quieted, and told Schilling 
that there was no need to resort to threats, as the Ambas- 
sador had assured him emphatically of his Government’s 
love of peace. “II a ete doux comme un agneau ” ' 

Sazonov had feared that some suflden stroke might be 
attempted by Austria, which would humiliate Serbia 

8 Schilling’s Diary, p 25 , on the high value of this Diary, .see above, 
vol I, ch 1 , at notes 14 and 15 Baiun Schilling w.is Director of the 
Chancellery of the Russian Foreign Ofiice Hus pobition corresponded to 
that of the Permanent TTndei -Secretary for Foreign Alfairs in F.ngland 
He was reported to be “an extraordinarily clever, skilful and influential 
man”, who really directed foreign policy more than Sazonov (c/ G P 
XXXIX, 626) 

4Szapary to Berchtold, July 18, ARB, I, 25, Pourtalea to Bethmann 
July 21, KD, 120 

6 Schilling’s Diary, p 27 Cf , however, Buchanan to Grey, July 18, 
8 50 P M (B D , 60) for evidences of Sazoiiov’s great neri ousness and 
anxiety 
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directly, and thereby Russia indirectly. He was always 
very much afraid that Germany or Austria would do some- 
thing to diminish Russia’s prestige in the Balkans and in 
Europe. It was a point on which he was very sensitive, 
particularly in view of the strong Pan-Slav sentiment of 
the Russian Press and the mihtarists, who were not wholly 
friendly to him, and who might drive him from office if 
he suffered a diplomatic defeat He did not want a repeti- 
tion of anything like the Liman von Sanders episode 
However, the mam matter immediately at hand, until 
Austria should finally break her sphinx-like silence, was the 
reception of President Poincare and M. Viviani, and the 
ceremonial renewal of the Franco-Russian solidarity. 

Poincare’s visit to Russia 

In January, 1914, at the height of the Liman von 
Sanders crisis, the French had asked Sazonov when it would 
be convenient for President Poincare to repeat the summer 
visit to Russia, which he had made in August, 1912, shortly 
before the outbreak of the Balkan War. It was finally 
arranged that he should arrive at Kronstadt at 2 P. M 
on July 20, and leave at 11 P. M. on July 23 * When the 
Sarajevo assassination occurred the French Cabinet raised 
the question whether it was desirable for him to leave 
France, but decided, as did the Kaiser in going on his 
northern cruise, that it would seriously alarm public opinion 
as to the European situation, if important arrangements 
long announced should be abandoned.'' Jean Jaures, how- 
ever, the veteran French Socialist and historian, distrusting 
the policies of Izvolski and Poincare, refused to vote credits 
for the trip, declaring that it was dangerous for France to 
become increasingly entangled in adventurous Near East 
questions, and in treaty arrangements of which the French 

« Poincare, IV, 3-6, 221-285; KD, 96, 108, PaleoloRue, I, 1-19 

7 Poincare, IV, 211, Lcs Ongtnes de la Guerre, 197 ff 
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public knew neither the text nor the consequences.® But 
the French President and his Prune Minister embarked 
from Dunkirk on the cruiser, France, on July 15, and were 
welcomed 5ve days later off Peterhof by Sazonov, Pale- 
ologue, and Izvolski, and then by the Tsar. Poincare 
and Paleologue in their memoirs have left elaborate and 
picturesque accounts of all the ceremonial occasions with 
which the three following days were filled, but they say 
very little of private conversations which were exchanged. 

One oi Poincare’s aims was to reduce Anglo-Russian 
friction over Persia, in order to secure closer cooperation 
between the ally and the friend of France,® and so perhaps 
pave the way for a renewal of the negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian Naval Convention, these had been inter- 
rupted owing to the rumors of it which had leaked out, and 
to Sir Edward Grey’s unwillingness to continue negotiations 
in secret which he had publicly denied in Parliament.^® 
But among the mam subjects of their discussion were cer- 
tamly the strengthening of the bonds of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, as well as of the Triple Entente,'^ and especially 

8 C/ G Demartial, L’Evangile du Quai d’Orsny (Pans, 1927), p 11 f 
Demartial has given a most penetrating analysis of the Frcneh 'i ellow 
Book, showing how French ofhci.il t.’Iegrams were suppressed and altered 
by its editor (M Berthelot’), to conceal the truth coiicernuig Pome, ire’s 
visit and the Russian mobilization mo.isures His revolalion.s and those 
of August B.ich and others (<,/ KSF, II, 129-152, IV, 879-884, V, 262-5, 
1228 f) make all the more welcome the ecentual prospect of a complete and 
honest publication of the F-ench diplom.atic corrrsiiondence during thi' .Iiilj' 
cri.sia Such .i piiblii.ition will perhaps clear M PomciLn;’.s reputation of 
the suspicions wli ch hare been leveled against him at home and ubioad 
a R Germ ct R Poincare, Lcs Rctponsahilites dc la Guerre (Pans, 1930) 

9 Poincare, Lcs Onqines dc la Gverre, p 201 f, cf also B D , pp x-iti, 
and Nos 49, 75, 164 

10 CJ Benckendorff, Russian Ambassador m London, to Sazonov, 
July 2, 1914, Siebert-Schremer, p 733, see .ilso OP, XXXIX, 612-628 ' 

Just before Poincare’s amval, the Tsar said to the French Ambas- 
sador “There is one question which preoccupies me above everything 
else, our Entente with England We must get her to enter our alli- 
ance . It IS all the more important that wc should be able to count 
upon the English in case of a cnsis,” Paleologue I, 2f 
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the measures to be taken in view of the increasing indica- 
tions that Austria was preparing to deliver a stiff ultimatum 
to Serbia.^^ 

In all the conversations which took place in the course 
of the next three days it was Poincare, as one might expect 
from his dominating and energetic personality, who took 
the lead, and sounded the key-notes. At the very outset, 
as the guests were leaving the France in a launch, 
Paleologue observed “The Emperor and the President, 
sitting in the stern, enter at once into conversation. . . . 
It IS Poincare who guides the discussion. Soon it is he 
alone who is talking The Emperor only acquiesces ” 

At the gala banquet at Peterhof in the evening the Tsar, 
in his toast of weP'orae, hoped the two countries “will con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of the peace, which the fullness 
of (heir strength ensures, by constantly tying more tightly 
the bands which unite them.” Poincare in a longer reply, 
which Paleologue thought had a remarkably significant 
force and note of authority,*® recalled that the Franco- 
Russian Alliance had existed nearly twenty-five years, and 
added : 

Founded upon community of intercuts, consecrated by 
the peaceful desires of the two Governments, supported by 
armed forces on land and sea which know and value each 
other and have become accustomed to act as brothers, 
strengthened by long experience and augmented by valu- 

12 For the fact that the Entente Powers knew more of Austria’s 
intended action than they admitted in their documentarj' publications of 
1914 , bue above, eh v, at iiotcb 95-100 As early as Julv 5 the British 
Ambassador in Vienna had reported that, “Dumaine, my French col- 
league, lb full of serious apprehension His country is known to be m 
sympathy with the Serbian aspirations and he is in a position to know 
uhat lb being said and done by Serbians in Vienna He has repeatedly 
spoken to me during the past week of the dangers of the situation, which 
he fears may develop rapidly into complications from which war might 
easily arise,’’ Bunsen to Gre>, July 5, BD, 40, but omitted from BBB 

13 Paleologue. I, 4 

14 Schilling’s Diary, Appendix, p 113 f 

15 Piileologue, 1. 6 
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able friendships, the Alliance to which the sublime Tsar 
Alexande. Ill and the lamented President Carnot gave the 
initiative has ever since constantly afforded proof of its 
benofic’al activity and its unshakable strength Your 
Majesty can be assured that France in the future, as always 
in the past, will, in sincere and daily co-operation with her 
ally, pursue the work of peace and civilization for which 
both the Governments and both the peoples have never 
ceased to labour 

Next morning, July 21, Poincare and the Tsar talked 
over the general European situation, and especially the 
Persian Question. The Tsar assured him that “he would 
not allow Persia to cause division between England and 
Russia ” ” In the afternoon the French guests went to 
St Petersburg to receive the French colony and the Diplo- 
matic Corps, but were surprised that the Tsar did not 
accompany them. This was probably because of the severe 
strikes which had broken out there, the workingmen being 
more interested in their own grievances than in the repre- 
sentatives of French capitalism In the reception at the 
Winter Palace, Paleologue presented his diplomatic col- 
leagues to the French President, who spoke affably to all 
except the Austrian Ambassador to Pourtales, about his 
French ancestors, but not a word about politics; to Motono, 
virtual assent to Japan’s acting with the Triple Entente, 
to Buchanan, he repeated the Tsar’s assurances about 
Persia; it was probably also on this occasion that he re- 
jected emphatically Sir Edward Grey’s first proposal for 
settlmg peacefully European complications which might 
grow out of the Austro-Serbian question by means of 
“direct-conversations” between Austria and Russia,^® though 

18 Schilling’s Diary, Appendix, p 114 

IT Buchanan to Grey, July 22, 23, BD, 75, 164 

18 C/ Pourtales to Bethniaun, July 23, KD, 130, 291, and BD 
164 

19 Poincare “expressed opinion that a conversation a deux between 
Austria and Russia would be very dangerous at *he jiicsent moment,’ 
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neither Paleologue nor Poincare mention this in their ac- 
counts. When Szapary, the Austrian Ambassador, came 
forward in his turn, Poincare seized the occasion to try to 
draw him out as to Berchtold’s intentions, and to warn him 
almost threateningly against Austria’s holding Serbia re- 
sponsible for Sarajevo: 

After some %\ords of condolence over the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the President asked 
Szapary 

“Have you any news from Serbia?” 

“The judicial invc'-tigation is advancing,” replied 
Szapary coldly Poincare went on 

"The results of this investigation do not fail to disturb 
me, Mr Amba.'-'ador, for I remember tvo former investiga- 
tion'- which did not improve your relations with Serbia 
You reiiiciiiber the Friedjung Affair and the Prochaska 
Affair?” 

Szapary replied drily “We cannot tolerate, Mr Presi- 
dent, that a foicign Goviinment shall allow murderous 
attacks to be prejiarcd on its soil against our sovereignty ” 

Poincare tried in a most conciliatory tone to show him 
that, jn the piesent state of feeling in Europe, all Govern- 
ments ought to be doubly prudent “Wilh a little good-will, 
this Serbian affair is ea«y to settle But it is easy also for 
it to become envenomed Serbia has very warm friends in 
the Russian people And Russia has an Ally, France 
What complications are to be feared here'” 

This description by Paleologue of Poincare’s conversa- 
tion with the Austrian Ambassador is confirmed in its 
essentials by Szapary himself, who concluded his long report 
of it with the shrewd observation; 

This action of the President, tactless, considering that it 
came from the head of a foreign state, who was here on a 
visit, sounding like a threat and so strikingly different from 

Buchanan to Gicy, July 22, BD, 76 On the significance of this, see 
below ch viii, at note.s 27-37 2<> Paleologue, 1, 9 f 
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Sazonov’s reserved and cautious attitude, confirms tlie ex- 
pectation that M Poincare will have anything but a calming 
effect hcic Significant is the close resemblance between 
the President’s juristic deductions and the arguments by 
Pashitch m the Lcipziger Nevestr Nachrwhtcn Spalaj- 
kovitch [Serbian Minister at St Petersburg] , whom Sazonov 
characterized to me only recently as “unbalanced” [descqui- 
libre], may have had a hand in this game 

When Szapary had bowed and departed, Poincare 
remarked to Paleologue that the interview had made an 
unfavorable impression on him Austria seemed to be 
preparing some sudden stroke which Szapary was conceal- 
ing, “Sazonov must be fiiiii, and we must support him ” 
These words sum up better than anything else the signifi- 
cance of Poincare’s trip to Russia Aware of Sazonov’s 
changeable and mercurial temperament, of his ardent Rus- 
sian nationalism, alternating, however, with a genuine 
desire for peace and a certain tirnidily which made him 
shrink at critical moments from suppoitmg the Serbians 
to the point of war,--' Poincare wanted to strengthen 
Sazonov’s attitude toward Austria He wanted him to warn 
Austria against making inacceptahle demands on Serbia, 
and to prevent him, in case of need, from accejiting any 
compromise settlement which might be regarded as a diplo- 
matic defeat for the Triple Entente at the hands of Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Poincare’s visit also greatly strengthened the militarist 
group in Russia, headed by the Grand Duke, who wanted 
Sazonov to take a more aggressive attitude and w'ho were 
continually trying to exert pressure on the peace-loving 

21 Szapary to Berchtold, July 21, ARB, 1. 45 

22 Eg in the Albanian crisis in November, 1913, sec also below, ch 
viii, at note 85, Sazonov’s remark to Szapary on July 26, that he “had no 
sympathy at all for the Balkan Slavs,” and his apparently momentary 
inclination to abandon them, if he could reach a compromise settlement 
with Austria which would save Russia’s prestige 
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Tsar. The war spirit and “champagne mood” which was 
stirred by the presence of the French guests is well described 
by Paleologue in his account of the banquet which Grand 
Duke Nicholas gave in Poincare's honor on the evening of 
July 22, after a military review at Krasnoe Selo Paleologue 
arrived a few minutes early and found the Montenegrin 
Princesses, Anastasia and Melitza, wives of Grand Duke 
Nicholas and Grand Duke Peter respectively, decorating the 
tables; they both began to talk to him excitedly: 

“Do you know that we are passing through historic 
days, blessed days' Tomorrow, at the review, tlie bands 
will play nothing but the Marche Lorraine and Sambre et 
Meuse Today, I bad a telegram from my father in the 
proper style, he tells me we shall have war befoic the month 
is out What a hero, my father' He is worthy of the Iliad 
Here, look at this little box — it never leaves me; it has 
Lorraine soil in it, yes, Lorraine soil, whieh I collected 
beyond the frontier when I ivas in France two years ago 
with my husband And now look at that table of honor! 
It IS decorated entirely uith thistles; I would not have any 
other flowers put on it Now then' They are thistles from 
Lonaine' I picked a few stalks on the tern lory annexed 
[by Germany] ; I brought them here and had the seeds 
sown in my garden McIitza, talk to the Ambassador some 
more, tell him all this day means to us, while I go and 
receive the Tsar.” 

During the meal I sat next the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
and the dithyrambics continued, mixed with prophecies: 
“War IS going to break out. Nothing will be left of Austria 
You will get Alsace-Lorraine back Our armies will meet m 
Berlin Germany will be annihilated ” 

Then suddenly — “I must control myself, the Tsar is look- 
ing at me ” 

Late that same night, at 4 A. M., Sazonov sent off to the 
Russian Charge d’Affaires at Vienna the warning telegram 

28 Paleologue, I, 14 f 
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which before Poincare’s visit he had told Schilling was 
unnecessary : 

Please point out in a friendly but firm manner the dan- 
gerous consequences of any Austrian action of a character 
inacceptablc to the dignity of Scibia The French and 
English Ambassadors arc trusted to give councils of mod- 
eration 

Poincare completely approved of this, and the French 
Ambassador at Vienna was instructed accordingly -■’* But 
the British Foreign Office realized the danger of a veiled 
threat of this kind. Sir Eyre Crowe noted “Any such 
communication at Vienna would be likely to produce intense 
irritation, without any benefical other effect ” Sir Arthur 
Nicolson v’as “afraid that it is not a judicious move ” 
And Sir Edward Grey decided to postpone any action until 
next day 

This Franco-Russian move to head off Austria from 
making dem.ands on Serbia, however, came to nothing, be- 
cause the Russian Charge d’Affaires in Vienna did not 
receive his instructions until 3 P. M on July 23 He went 
at once to the Ballplatz, but was told that Bcrchtold was 
very busy and could not see hun until next morning In 

24 Sazonov to Kudabhev, Tp H/.l (much condensed), July 22 [23], 
4AM, Schilling's Diary, pi> 27, and ]) 85 foi unabridged text, also 
LN, II, 275 Renouvm says (ji 77) bazonov sent this telegram "duniig 
the night on July 21-22 about 4AM but he is in error, it was rcallv 
sent on July 23 at 4 A M . as is clear from the serial number (1475 is 
close to 1487 sent on July 24, cj Kroinyi Arkhiv. IV, ji 45), and from 
the fact that tt was received in Vienna at 3PM on July 23 (Schilling’s 
Diary, p 38), that is, within the 10-12 hours which was the normal inten^al 
for telegrams between St Peteisburg and Vienna To be sure, the tele- 
gram IS dated “July 22, 4 A M ,’ but this is evidently one of the many 
cases in which telegrams wntten late m the evening and not pul on the 
wire until after midnight, were slumped at the tidograph office wilh an 
early morning hour which had the misleading effect of antedating by 24 
hours the day-oj -the-month date which the writer of the telegram had 
correctly put upon it before he went to bed zn F Y B , 22 23 

2« Minutes on Buchanan’s tg to Grey, which was received July 23 
3 PM , BD. 84 ’ 
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the meantime the ultimatum was presented at Belgrade 
at G P. M. on July 23.-’' Even had the instructions arrived 
earlier, they would almost certainly have failed to deter 
Berchtold, especially in view of England’s do-nothmg atti- 
tude and of the Vienna Cabinet’s firm determination 

Meanwhile in Russia the final festivities of the Poincare 
visit took place in blissful ignorance of the fact that Austria 
had already presented her demands at Belgrade, and that 
the Franco-Russian move to prevent it would prove abor- 
tive. In the farewell toast on board the France, the Presi- 
dent thanked the Tsar for the warmth of his reception, 
which afforded “an emphatic affirmation of the indissoluble 
alliance which unites Russia and ray native France” — two 
countries which would continue to cooperate in the future 
as m the past, because “both have many times experienced 
the advantages accruing to each from the regular coopera- 
tion, and because they are both animated by the same ideal 
of peace combined with strength, honor and dignity.’’ The 
words were acclaimed with tumultuous enthusiasm, and 
made on all present a vivid and la.stmg impression of Poin- 
care’s complete determination to stand firmly behind Rus- 
sia. A few days later Paleologue cited them to the Under- 
Secietary, as an evidence of such perfect Franco-Russian 
accord that they would bluff Germany out of making war in 
support of Austria -* 

The result of Poincare’s visit, as the English Ambas- 
sador was confidentially informed by Sazonoi and Pale- 
ologue next morning, had been to establish the following 
points . 


Kudushev to Sazonov, July 26, Schilling’s Diary, p 38 f The 
French Ambasbador did not receive his instructions until July 24, so that 
the “obser\ atious intended to pic\ont piesentatiun ol the Note or to 
cause its teiins lo be modified would now be out of place,” Bunsen to 
Gicy, Jul> 24, 7 50 V M , BD, 97 Rcnou\in is in error (p 79) in 
speaking of ihe ^ranco-Hussian move as “made at Vienna on July 22” 

28 Schilling's Diary, p 32 , Paleologue, I, 16 ff 
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1. Perfect community of views on the various problems 
with which the Powers arc confronted as regards the 
maintenance of general peace and balance of power in 
Europe, more especially in the East, 
i!. Decision to take action at Vienna with a view to the 
prevention of a demand foi cxjilanations or any sum- 
mons equivalent to an intervention in the internal affairs 
of Serbia which the latter would be justified in regarding 
as an attack on her sovereignty and indciicndcnce 
3. Solemn affirmation of obligations imposed by the alliance 
of the two countries 

The second of these points, as we have just seen, had 
already been frustrated by Austna’s prompt action at 
Belgrade before the Russian and French Ambassadors were 
able to carry out their instructions The first and third 
points find their interpretation in the events which fol- 
low'ed. By the French Ambassador in St Petersburg they 
were treated as a blank check by which France promised 
full support to Russia in whatever measures she should 
take to pi event Austria from carrying out the plans which 
Berchtold had decided to carry out, but which were not 
yet fully known to the rest of Europe This is seen in the 
assurances which Paleologue repeatedly gave to Sazonov as 
the latter took progressive steps toward secret Russian 
military measures preparatory to mobilization and to a 
general European War. 

SAZONOV’s PLAN FOR “PARTIAL MOBILIZATION,” .TULY 24 

On the morning of Friday, July 24, the Austrian Ambas- 
sadors everywhere notified the Governments to which they 
were accredited of the ultimatum which had been presented 
at Belgrade the preceding evening Everywhere, except 

29 Buchanan to Grey, July 24 BD, 101, this important part of 
Buchanan’s telegram was suppressed from B B B , 6 For Poincare’s sum- 
mary of the rc.suUs of his visit, gee Viviani’s dcsnatch from Reval to 
Bienvenu-Martin, July 24, 1 A M , FYB , 22 
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at Berlin, its severe demands and intransigent tone made a 
painful impression and caused the most serious misgivings. 

Sir Edward Grey called it “the most formidable docu- 
ment he had ever seen addressed by one State to another 
that was independent ” But he did not care to discuss the 
merits of the dispute between Austria and Serbia, that 
was not England’s concern It was solely from the point of 
view of the peace of Europe that he would concern himself 
with the matter, and he would wait to hear the views of 
the other Powers After talking with the French and 
German Ambassadors, he began to make a senes of pro- 
posals for preserving the peace of Europe which will be 
discussed later. 

In Pans, M Bicnvenu-Martin, Minister of Justice, who 
was Acting-Minister of Foreign Affairs during the absence 
of Poincare and Viviani, was completely nonplussed He 
did not know what to do, beyond informing the absent Pres- 
ident and Minister of the new developments and giving 
Serbia some cautious advice But he soon received in- 
structions sent by wireless from the France, where Poincare 
and Viviani had learned by a radiogram from Russia the 
substance of the ultimatum Viviani had at once sent 
wireless messages to St Petersburg, London, and Pans, 
“that, in his opinion, (1) Serbia should immediately offer 
all the satisfaction compatible w'lth her honor and inde- 
pendence; (2) that she should request an extension of the 
twenty-four hour [.sic] time-limit wuthin which Austria 
demanded a reply; (3) that England, Russia and Franco 
should agree to support this request; and (4) that the 
Triple Entente should see whether it would be possible to 
substitute an international investigation in place of an 


30 Grey to Biinspn and the other British Ambassadors, Julv 24, 1 P M , 
BD, 91, r/ also B D , 98, 99, 100, A RB, II, 14, 15, K D , 157 , and F Y B , 
^2 
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Austro-Serbian investigation ” '■*- Bicnvenu-Martin pro- 
ceeded to lake some steps accordingly, but they came too 
late to produce any positive results. 

It was in St Petersburg, however, that the ultimatum 
caused the greatest excitement and alarm The Russian 
Ministers and Entente Ambassadors did not get to bed 
until long past midnight, after the France had steamed 
awa 3 '’ under the stars carrying Poincare down the Gulf of 
Finland They had not yet recovered from the fatiguing 
festivities and bountiful banquets, when they were rudely 
awakened tow'ard 7 A M after very few hours of sleep, 
by the news of a telegram from Belgrade telling of the 
ultimatum During the succeeding fortnight of almost 
sleepless days and nights, the fatigue and mental demands 
were far greater than during Poincare’s visit Not only in 
St Petersburg, but evcrjTi'here in the Foreign Offices of 
Europe, responsible officials now began to fall under a 
terrible physical and mental stiain of overw'ork, worrv, and 
lack of sleep, whose mevitalde psychological consequences 
are too often overlooked in assessing the blame for the 
events which followed But if one is to understand how 
it was that experienced and trained men occasionally failed 
to grasp fully the sheaves of telegrams pul into then hands 
at frequent intervals, how their proposals were sometimes 
confused and misunderstood, how they quickly came to be 
obsessed with pessimistic fears and suspicions, and how in 
some cases they finallj'^ broke down and wept , one must 
remember the nerve-racking psychological effects of con- 
tinued work and loss of sleep, combined with the conscious- 

32 Poincare, Les Ongincs dr In Ourrrr, p 213, this and flic other 
importiint wireless messages to and from P(iinc.irc .md Viviani on boarc, 
the France are suppressed from the French Yellow Booh 

3 3 PiiltoloRue, I, 22 f , Sazonov Fateful Pears, p 1,52 niiys that, hav- 
ing learned during the night of July 23-24 of the presentation of the 
ultimatum, he left Ts.srskoe Sclo next moining to return to St Peter® 
burg 
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ness of the responsibility for the safety of their country and 
the fate of millions of lives 

“C’est la guerre Europeenne,” were the words with 
which Sazonov greeted Baton Schilling, on arriving from 
Tsarskoe Selo at the Russian Foreign Office about 10 A. M. 
on Friday morning. He at once telephoned the news to 
the Tsar, who exclaimed, “This is disturbing,’’ and gave 
orders that he be kept informed as to further develop- 
ments 

A few minutes later Szapary arrived to read the full 
text of the ultimatum and to explain and justify Austria’s 
action. Sazonov, who had not yet had time to consult 
with the other Russian Ministers or to learn how far Eng- 
land would back him up, received Szapary by saying that 
he knew what brought him, but could not state what Rus- 
sia’s attitude would be Szapary then read aloud the ulti- 
matum, but was frequently interrupted by Sazonov’s ques- 
tions and objections to its statements At the mention of 
the dossier, which was to place the full Austrian evidence 
against Serbia before the Powers, Sazonov asked why Aus- 
tria bothered with it, w'hcn she had already sent an ultima- 
tum, showing she wanted war and not an impartial investi- 
gation ; as things were, after the ultimatum, he said, he w'as 
not at all curious to see the dossier. “The fact is, you want 
war, and have burned your bridges ” When Szapary pro- 
tested that Austria was peace-loving, and merely wanted 
security for her territory against foreign revolutionary 
agitation and for her dynasty against bombs, Sazonov 
remarked sarcastically, "One sees how pacific you are, now 
that you are setting Europe on fire ” There followed a 
long discussion for an hour and a half Sazonov sought to 
defend Serbia against the Austrian charges, and criticized 
the form and severity of the demands, especially the short- 
ness of the time-limit. He kept saying from time to time; 

Schilling’s Diary, p 28 f 
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“I know what it is You want to make war on Serbia! 
I see what is happening, the German newspapers are egg- 
ing you on. You are setting fire to Europe It is a great 
responsibility you are assuming, you will see the impression 
this will make here and in London and Pans and perhaps 
elsewhere They will consider this an unjustifiable aggres- 
sion ” He recalled the scandals of the Fncdjung trial, but, 
contrary to Szapary’s expectation, Sazonov' did not argue 
about the pressure from Russian public opinion, Slavdom, 
or Greek Orthodoxy He spoke rather of England, France 
and Europe and the effect which the ultimatum would have 
outside Russia Szapary got the impression that the Rus- 
sian Minister was more dejected than excited, and was 
being careful not to say anything which would prejudice 
Russia’s future action On the whole he thought Sazonov 
“relatively calm ’’ 

Sazonov, however, was more excited and disturbed than 
Szapary appeared to think. Of a naturally mercurial tem- 
perament, he was now particularly indignant at Berchtold’s 
methods. The short time-limit, the withholding of the 
dossier, and the humiliating demands on Serbia, all seemed 
to him to indicate that Austria was determined on war at 
once with Serbia. It was particularly deceitful on Austria’s 
part to have pretended for three weeks that the demands 
would be mild, such as Serbia could surely accept, and then 
to face the little kingdom with an ultimatum which seemed 
to indicate that Austria wanted war and would soon cross 

Szajulry to Bcrditold July 24, 3 35, 8 00 and 8 25 P M , ARB, 
IT, 16, 17, 18 The Au'^tnan lied Book of 1915 condenses these three 
telegrams into one ,ind suppresses seven passages On this interview be- 
tween Sazonov and Szapary, sec also PourtalLs to Bethmann, July 24; 
KD, 148 For Bcrchtold’s simultaneous interview with Kiidashev, the 
Russian Charge d’Affaires in Vienna, in which Berchtold sought to be as 
conciliatory as possible, saying that he had no desire to humiliate Serbia 
but only to require necessary guarantees of security for Austria, and that 
he had no intention of annexing Serbian territory but only of maintain- 
ing the stalUA quo, see ARB, II. 23, and Schilling's Duiry, p 39 f 
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the frontier into Serbian territory ^loreover, Poincare 
and the French Prime Alinister had left Russia only a few 
hours previously. They were now out on the Baltic, where 
it was difficult for him to get into touch with them. Fur- 
thermore, he suspected that much that Szapary said was 
not true. Therefore Russia must be prepared for war, or 
at least a strong diplomatic bluff, and he must make sure 
of British and Rumanian support Accordingly, while he 
had been talking with Szapary, he had Baron Schilling 
notify the Ministers of War,’*’ Navy, and Finance of the 
course of events and summon them to a Council of Minis- 
ters at 3 P. M. Schilling warned Izvolski and Shebeko to 
return to their posts at Pans and Vienna, and recalled 
Neratov, Prince Trubetzkoi and other Foreign Office ad- 
visers from their leaves of absence. He also pointed out to 
the Finance Minister the necessity of withdrawing without 
delay as far as possible all State deposits in Germany.*^ 
Sazonov himself consulted with General lanushkevich, 
the Chief of the General Staff, and proposed preparations 
for a partial mobilization of the Russian army, directed 
exclusively against Austria, the announcement of which 
might serve as a warning to Germany and an effectual bluff 
to stop Austria from attacking Serbia This at any rate 
seems to be the conclusion to be drawn from the following 
narrative of General Dobrorolski.-’’” Dobrorolski vas Chief 

30 Sukhomlmov later domed that he took part in the Coimcil of 
Ministers on July 24 (c/ Wcgcrcr, m Pol Set Quart , XLIII, 204 f , June, 
1928), but we seriouslv doubt >\hether his post-War denial is trustworthy 
37 Schilling's Diary, p 29 

88 Sergei Dobrorolski, ‘'Mobilizatsia nissksoi Annii v 1914 G in 
the Belgrade Voennn Sbormk, I, pp 91-116. Aug-Sejit, 1921, German 
translation, Die Mobilmachung der nissuschen Arrnee, 1^14, Berlin, 1922, 
and French translation, “La Mobilisation de TArmce Russe cn 1914,” in 
Revue d* Histoire dc la Guerre Mondmle, 1, Apnl-July, 1923 

Other valuable material on Russian niilitarv preparations and mobili- 
zation in 1914 may be conveniently noted at this point Among the 
memoirs of Russian Generals V A Sukhomlinov, Ennnerungen, Berlin, 
1924, more valuable on his army reforms before 1914, than on July, 1914, 
m which he minimizes his part I Danilov, Russland tm Wdtknege, 
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of the Mobilization Section of the General Staff in 1914, 
and therefore in a position to know authoritatively all the 
technical details and preparations of Russia’s mobilization 
measures. Driven into exile by the Bolshevist revolution, 
and writing his narrative in Belgrade m 1921 without access 
to his notes and papers, he made a few minor slips of 
memory. But his remarkable frankness, authoritative in- 
formation, and general accuracy is confirmed by all the 


Jena, 1925 (Russian ed Berlin, 1925, and Fiench trms , Pans, 1927), 
chs i-vi, Danilov was Quartermaster Genera! from 1909-1914, and sup- 
plements Dobrorolski’s account at eoitain poinf.s in an article in Rev 
d'Hist de la Oueric Mondiale, I, 259-266, Oct , 1923 V I Gurko. Rus<na, 
1914-1917 , N Y, 1919, pp 1-24, A S Lukoniski, V itspominariiui [Memoirs), 
2 vole, Berlin, 1922 A A Poluanov [Mi-nioirs lontaining extracts from 
his diaries, in Russian] cd A M S.iionlsclunski, Moscow, 1924 

Very illuminatiiiK are the uuiiieious Russian mobilization telegrams 
and other military documents captured bv lh< Geiinans during the war, 
published and analyzed by R Hoemger, Ru.s'tlnnds Vnrbirriturir/ zum IVcU- 
Inca, Beilin, 1919, and rnoic completch by G Fiantz, Ruidandi. Emtntl 
in den Weltkneg, Berlin, 1924 (quoted hereafter as “Frantz”) B von 
Eggeling, Die ru^mchc M obilmarh-ung und dcr Krieg^audmtch, Berlin, 
1919, is the fii St-hand account of the German Military Attache in St 
Petersburg m 1914 

Sazonov's memoirs, Fateful years (N Y, 1928) cannot be relied on 

The contradictory testimony and confiisi'd newspaper reports of the 
famous Siikhomlinov Trial of 1917 were summarized by the present writer 
in his third article in the Amcr Ihst Rev . XXVI, 225-254, Jan , 1921, 
together with the other literature then available, extiacts from the Russian 


newspaper leports of the trial .iie also given by R IIoenigiT, in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1918, pp 15-80, m an anonymous pamphlet, 
Suchomhnow, Die rus^nsche Mohdmachunq im Ltrhtc anithchrr Urlunden 
und der Enlhullungen des Rrozesses, Bern, 1917, und by P Renoiivin, in 
Rev d’Hist de la Guerre Mondiale, II, 49-69, April, 1924, but this testi- 
mony from the Sukhomlinov Trial is now of relatively small value 

For more recent accounts, see the military histones in Russian by 
I K Zichovich (Moscow, 1922), and N N Golovmo (Prague, 1925) H 
von Kuhl, Der deutschc Gencrahlab in Vorhcreiiung und' Durchjuh'rung 
des Wellkneges, Berlin, 1919, 2nd ed 1920, G Fiantz, Rusdand auf dim 
Wege zur Kalaslrophe, Berlin, 1926, Michael T Flonnsky, “The Russian 
Mobilization of 1914,” in Pol Sn Quart . XLII, 203-227, June, 1927 the 
reply to this by A von Wegeter, ibid, Xldll, 201-228,’ June,’ 1928’ the 
articles by Danilov, Dcmartial, Dobrorolski, Frantz, Montgelas, Sukhom- 
linov, and von Wegerer, m KSF, I, 97-104, II, 18-21, 78-98 20^207 225- 
231 , III, 27-38, 753-762 , IV, 207-219, 430-435 , by Montgelas, in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, May, 1922, pp 113-124, and July, 1922, pp 1-6, and by G 
Frantz, in Current History, March, 1927, pp 852-858 
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documents which have since come to light, as well as by 
talks which the present writer was privileged to have with 
him in 1923. Dobrorolski writes; 

On July II [N S, 24], St Olga’s Day, between 11 
o’clock and noon, the Chief of the General Staff, General 
lanushkevich, called me on the service telephone and told 
me to come immediately to his office 

“The situation is very serious,” he said as I entered. 
“Austria has delivered a w'holly unacceptable ultimatum to 
the Serbian Government and we cannot remain indifferent. 
It has been decided to announce this publicly and decisively. 
Tomorrow there will appear in the Riisskii Invalid a short 
official warning, saying that all Russia is following with 
close attention the course of the negotiations between the 
Austro-Hungarian and the Serbian Governments, and will 
not remain inactive if the dignity and the integrity of the 
Serbian people, our blood biotheis, are threatened with 
danger Have you eveiy thing ready for the proclamation 
of the mobilization of our army?” 

Upon my replying in the affirmative, the Chief of the 
General Staff said to me, “In an hour bring to me all the 
documents relative to preparing of our troo]is for war, which 
provide, in case of ncccssitv, for proclaiming partial mobil- 
ization against Au.'tria-Hungary only This mobilization 
must give no occasion to Germany to find any grounds of 
hostility to herself ” 

I pointed out that a partial mobilization was out of the 
question But General lanushkevich ordeied me anew to 
make a detailed report to him after an hour in accordance 
with his deci.sion already made . The absolute impossi- 
bility of a partial mobilization of the array was evident 
By what motives was our strategy to be guided? By 
political considerations [Dobrorolski then explains that on 
account of the system of alliances Russia was convinced 
that a war between Austria and Russia would inevitably 

38 For the text of the announcement as actually made on July 25 
see R 0 B , 10 
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involve Germany, and therefore no mobilization plan had 
been -worked out for war against Austria alone ] 

What then could be the purpose of any partial mobiliza- 
tion against Austria-Hungary alone? A threat which was 
not supported by a convincing evidence of one’s own power 
would give rise to an attempt to despise this threat A 
partial mobilization of our forces would have bad exactly 
the opposite consequences of those which we reckoned upon 
From a strategic point of view the jiartial mobilization 
was simply folly It was the intention to mobilize four 
Mihtaiy Districts Kiev, Odessa, Moscow and Kazan In 
the territory covered by these military districts thirteen 
army corps had their standing peace quarters ■“* 

Dobrorolski goes on to explain all the technical dangers 
and difficulties of any such partial mobilization as was 
proposed. After mobilization the troops of these four dis- 
tricts would necessarily advance to the frontier, but to strike 
at Austria effectively from the East and North, it was neces- 
sary for some of them to advance through the Warsaw 
District. Yet m order not to alarm Germany the Warsaw 
District was to remain untouched’ And if no preparations 
were made in the Warsaw District, (he part of it which 
bordered on Austria would remain uncovered and unpro- 
tected. Moreover, if a general mobilization should follow 
the partial mobilization, the utmost confusion would take 
place, because the reservists for the Warsaw^ District were 
drawn partly from the Moscow and Kazan Districts, where 
partial mobilization would already have taken place. These 
dangers and difficulties were not apparently, however, at 
first fully grasped by Sazonov, or even by lanushkevich, 
who had been in office only a few months, and, as we shall 
see, this plan of partial mobilization was proceeded with, to 
the utter dismay of the military technicians like Dobrorol- 
ski and General Danilov. 

40 Dobrorolski, pp 99-101 (German trans, pp 17-19) 
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After his interview with Szapary and his arrangement 
with lanushkevich, Sazonov hurried to the French Em- 
bassy, where he lunched with Paleologue and Buchanan. 
Diamandi, the Rumanian Minister, was also invited to join 
them, because “it was of the greatest advantage for us that 
Rumania should be drawn in on our side, while for Ru- 
mania it was manifestly flattering to participate as an equal 
in the diplomatic steps taken by the Great Powers ” 
Sazonov said that “the step taken by Austria meant war,” 
and he hoped that England would proclaim her solidarity 
with France and Russia He said that Austria’s conduct 
was “immoral and provocative,” that some of her demands 
were absolutely inai ceptable, and that she never would 
have acted as she had done without first having consulted 
Germany. He told Buchanan of the perfect agreement of 
views which had been established between France and 
Russia during Poincare’s visit, ‘ and Paleologue added, 
“France would not only give Russia strong diplomatic sup- 
port, but would, if necessary, fulfil all the obligations 
imposed on her by the alliance ” Buchanan replied that 
he could not speak for England, but would telegraph Grey 
all that they had said; he personally could hold out no hope 
that England would make any declaration of solidarity that 
would entail armed support of France and Russia; Eng- 
land had no direct interest m Serbia, and public opinion in 
England would never sanction a war on her behalf Sazonov 
rephed that the Serbian question was but part of the gen- 
eral European question and that England could not efface 
herself ; that he personally thought Russia would have to 
mobilize, but no decision would be taken until a Council of 
Ministers had been held Buchanan then suggested bring- 
ing influence to bear on Austria to extend the time-limit, 
but Paleologue “replied that time did not permit of this; 
either Austria was blufling, or had made up her mind to act 

<1 Schilling’s Diary, p 30 See above, at note 29 
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at once. In either case a firm and united attitude was 
our only chance of averting war.” As Sazonov and 
Paleologue both continued to press Buchanan for a declara- 
tion of complete solidarity, he said he w'ould telegraph a 
full report to Sir Edward Grey He even went so far as 
to express his personal opinion that Grey, “might be pre- 
pared to represent strongly at Vienna and Berlin the danger 
to European peace of an Austrian attack on Serbia, . . . 
and that if war became general it would be difficult for 
England to remain neutral ” Sazonov remarked that if 
war did break out, England would be sooner or later dragged 
into it, and if she did not make common cause with France 
and Russia she would have rendered war more likely, and 
would not have played a “beau role ” Buchanan concluded 
from Paleologue’s language that “it almost looked as if 
France and Russia were determined to make a strong stand 
even if we declined to join them ” 

Sazonov, disappointed at being unable to secure Eng- 
land’s iniinediate declaration of Entente solidarity which 
he had hoped might give pause to Austria, still avoided 
seeing the German Ambassador. He was not yet ready to 
indicate to him what Russia’s policy would be Moreover, 
he wished first to consult his ministerial colleagues Ac- 
cordingly, on leaving the luncheon eonfcrence at the French 

■ei Bu(h,in.m to Grey, July 24, ,5 40 P M , B D , 101 , rf also Sir 
Georgy Buchauim Mu Mission to Itu'i'.m (2 voN, London, 1923), I, 189ff ; 
and Palnologuc, I, 23 f , whrre it us ck'dr that the French Ambassador 
was c\(’iting all his influenci’ to make- S,iioi.o\ stand tinu, even if ifc led 
to war, and where a very different impression is given from that, in his 
telegram of July 24 as published in FYB, 31, one siisiiefts that here also 
the editor of the French Yellow Book has used the blue jienoil very 
generously In the original serial foim m wliieh P.ileologiie published 
this part of his memoirs (Rev dc-, Deni Aftindet, ,hin l.'j, 1921, p 248), 
he represents Bmhaniin as .saying regret fiillv .it this hint boon meeting, 
“Ah! if only the Con,sei \ .itive P.irty tm Fngl.and] were m power now’ 
I am sure that they would undeist.ind what the national interest now 
so clearly imposes on us,” but he discreetly omitted this and several 
other passages when he published his memoirs in book form Buchanan 
(I, 210) takes exception to some of Palcologuc's statements 
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Embassy about 3 P. M., he proceeded to the meeting of the 
Ministerial Council. Here he set forth the diplomatic 
situation and probably argued at length to persuade the 
reluctant military authorities to accept his partial mobihza- 
tion plan. We have no precise and satisfactory record of 
the discussion, but after several hours the Council adopted 
the following resolutions (1) to get into touch with the 
other Powers to request Austria to extend the time-limit, 
and so give them time to become acquainted with and to 
investigate the dossier of Sarajevo documents which Aus- 
tria had declared she would communicate, (2) to advise 
Serbia not to offer armed resistance, if Austria should in- 
vade her territory but to announce that she was yielding 
to force and entrusting her fate to the judgment of the 
Great Powers; (3) to authorize the Ministers of War and 
Marine to a.sk the Tsar’s consent to announce, depending 
on the course of events, mobilization in the four Military 
Districts of Kiev, Odessa, Moscow and Kazan, and of the 
Baltic and Black Sea Fleets, (4) to fill up immediately the 
stocks of war-supplies, and (5) to recall instantly state 
funds in Germany and Austria 

Thus, an effort was to be made to have the Great Powers 
examine the merits of the Austro-Serbian question — to 
“Europeanize” it, instead of “localizing” it, as Austria and 
Germany wished; and, if this was unsuccessful, to arrange 
that much of the Austrian army would be tied up in Serbia 
at the moment Russia should finally have to take up arms 
Sazonov accordingly telegraphed to Belgrade that “if the 
helpless situation of Serbia is indeed such as to leave no 
doubt as to the outcome of an armed conflict with Austria,” 
it would be better not to make resistance, but retreating, 
let Austria occupy territory without a fight and appeal to 
44 Journal of the Council of Ministers, July 24, approved by the 
Tsar, July 25, printed fiom the copy m the Hoo\er War Library by 
Robert C Binkley, in Current History, Jan, 1926, p 533, cf also Schil- 
ling’s Diarn p 30 
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the Power'’, to intervene/® He also sent a circular telegram 
to the Powers urging an extension of the time-limit, so 
that, if Austria enabled the Powers to acquaint themselves 
with the results of the Sarajevo investigation, they would 
be in a position to give Serbia corresponding advice/* 

As these efforts might not be successful, the Council 
had also decided “in principle” in favor of Sazonov’s 
“partial mobilization” plan, that is, the mobilization of 
1,100,000 men — thirteen army corps in the four southern 
districts near Austria; this was only to be announced, how- 
ever, when Sazonov should decide it was necessary, and 
this decision of the Council was not final until approved 
by the Tsar next day/^ 

All these arrangements were made by Sazonov before he 
received Pourtales and heard Germany’s views on the 
ultimatum and policy of “localization ” Pourtales had been 
told m the morning that Sazonov could not receive him 
after Szapiiry, because he must go to a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers,'*® whereas in reality he had gone to 
the luncheon conference at the French Embassy It was 
not until toward 7 P. M that Pourtales was finally 
admitted When he attempted, m accordance with the 
instructions given to hum and the other German Ambas- 
sadors,^® to j'ustify Austria’s action and to urge that the 
Austro-Serbian conflict should remain “localized,” Sazonov, 
“who was very much excited and gave vent to boundless 

15 Sazonov to the Russian Ch.irge d’Affaires in Belgrade, July 24, 
Schilling’s Diary, pp 33, 86 Cf Ci.ickanlhorpe 1o Gk\, July 28 (BU, 
221) Serbian Government ox))etl(d iiiiinedute .ittirk on Belgrade 
on departure of Austrian Ministoi and so removed at once Plan of 
campaign is now to draw into interior as large a portion as possible 
of Austrian army so as to weaken Austria elsewhere Under-Secretary 
of State tells me that Russian support is a.ssured ” 

Sthilling’s Diary, pp 33, 40, ROB, 4 5, BD, 125 

47 C/ Buchanan to Grey, July 25, B 1) , 125, and statement of r 
former Russian Minister of W.ir to the present writer 

48 Poiirt.iles to Betlimann, July 21, G 10 PM , KD 148 

'•SKD, 100 
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reproaches against Austria-Hungary, stated in the most 
determined manner that it would be impossible for Russia 
to admit that the Austro-Serbzan quarrel could be settled 
between the two parties concerned.” He argued shrewdly 
that the Serbian promises of 1909, to which Austria made 
reference in the ultimatum, were given, not to Austria 
alone, but to the Powers; consequently, the question 
whether Serbia had lived up to these promises was a Euro- 
pean one; it^ was for Europe to examine the dossier, and 
see whether Austria’s charges were well founded More- 
over, Austria could not be both prosecutor and ju^ge. 

Pourtalcs replied that it was not practical to submit 
the question for adjudication by the six Great Powers, 
because the general political attitude of the Powers and 
their allied grouping would be the decisive factor in their 
judgment of the case What would be the practical use of 
such a “judicial procedure,” if the political friends of Aus- 
tria took one side, and her opponents the other’’ Who 
would decide in such a case? He promised, however, to 
report Sazonov’s idea to Berlin, but “he doubted whether 
Germany would expect her ally to lay the results of her 
investigation before a European Areopagus Austria would 
refuse, as any Great Power must, to subject to arbitration 
a question in which her vital interests were at stake ” 
Pourtales then urged “monarchical solidarity” and the 
danger of countenancing regicides, but Sazonov quickly 
shifted the conversation to the broader political ground 
that a whole Government and Nation could not be held 
responsible for the act of an individual, and that Austria’s 
charges were by no means convincing. He launched into 

Sazonov’s argument was shrewd and technically quite correct, be- 
cause, as Sziqiary regretted (ARB, II, 19), m the ultimatum itself, Ser- 
bia was accused, in failing to live up to the piomises of 1909, of “acting 
m opposition to the will of Europe,” and because a copy of the ultima- 
tum had boon sent “to all the other Signatory Powers” who were 
mterebted in any modifications of the Treaty of Berlin 
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such unrestrained accusations against Austria that Pour- 
tales expressed the fear that he was blinded by his hatred 
of Austria. “Hate/’ replied Sazonov, “is foreign to my 
nature. I do not hate Austria; I despise her,” Finally 
he exclaimed “Austria is seeking a pretext to gobble up 
Serbia; but in that case Russia will make war on Austria.” 
Pourtales sought to calm him by expressing his conviction 
that, at most, Austria was only intending to inflict a de- 
served chastisement on Serbia, and was far from thinking 
of making territorial gains But Sazonov shook his head 
doubtingly “First Serbia would be gobbled up; then will 
come Bulgaria’s turn , and then we shall have her on the 
Black Sea.” 

The interview was a tense one, and served only to 
accentuate more sharply the conflict between two views 
which were now coming into dangerous conflict — should the 
Austro-Serbian question remain “localized,” or be “Euro- 
peanized.” As Pourtales was leaving Sazonov’s oflBce, 
Paleologue was waiting to come in and learn the decisions 
taken by the Ministerial Council and the outcome of the 
interview with Pourtales, but his reports as published do 
not give a satisfactory account of what passed between him 
and the Russian Foreign Minister 

WARLIKE PORTENTS AT KRASNOE SELO, JULY 25 

On Saturday, July 25, the wave of midsummer heat 
which had been hanging over St Petersburg for a month 
seemed to reach its climax The trains were crowded witn 
peace-loving people pouring out for the summer holidays. 
Out on the sun-baked plain at Krasnoe Selo, the Tsar and 
all St. Petersburg’s high society were gathered to witness 

01 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 25, 1 08 A M , and detailed report 
later m the day, KD, 160, 204 C/ also Szapary to Berchtold, July 25, 
2 30 A M , ARB, II, 19, and Schilling's Dmry, p 31 

Paleologue to Bienvenu-Martin, July 25 [24’], FYB, 38, Pale- 
ologue, 1, 24-26, and Schilling's Diary, p 31 f 
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the summer review of the Russian troops. Late in the 
forenoon an important Ministerial Council was held at 
which the Tsar presided. It lasted so long that the ma- 
neuvers had to be postponed an hour. Even when they 
finally took place, they were cut short, and an unusual 
military excitement pervaded all the oflieers The foreign 
Military Attaches got the impression that the Ministerial 
Council had considered mobilizing the Russian army, and 
perhaps had even decided to order it, at least in the four 
Southern Military Districts facing Austria General 
Adlerberg, the Governor of St. Petersburg, by a slip of the 
tongue, in talking with the German General Chelius, actu- 
ally spoke of measures “for mobilization.” Baron Grun- 
wald, the Tsar’s chief equerry, sitting next to Chelius at 
the banquet that evening, said to him, “The situation is 
very serious. What was decided this noon, I am not per- 
mitted to tell you You yourself will soon learn it. But 
take it from me, it looks very serious ” He touched glasses 
with Chelius and drank his health with the w'ords, “Let us 
hope we shall see each other again in better times!”®* 


03 Major Eggclirig, German Militarj’ Attache, in the Nordd Allg 
Zetlung, No 261, Oct 21, 1917, Eggelmg, Die liiissische Mobdmachung, 
pp 23-25 

Chelius to the Kaisei, July 26, KU, 291 Chelius -was Emperor 
William’s personal representatue at the court of the Tsar For many 
j’ears "Willy” and "Nicky” had ca<h kept at the court (a la suite) of 
the other such a pcr.sonal rriircscntatiic, in addition to the regular am- 
bassadors, consuls, and military and naial attaches Thej were accorded 
special intimacy, and served to kccji the two autocrats m closer personal 
touch with each other Owing to their privileged position and their inti- 
mate contact with the Sovereign’s entourage, they were often able to get 
a closer view of the currents of feeling and the personages of influence 
than the regular formal diplomatic representatives Chelius, who gives 
the best account of these events on July 25, gives evidence here and else- 
where of this close touch Tati.--hcliev% the Tsai’s representative at the 
Kaiser’s court, happened during these critical dajs ro be in Russia. On 
July 30, 1 20 A M , the Tsar telegraphed to the Kaiser “Am sendmg 
Tatishchev this evening with mslructions,” but .ippnrently this emissary 
of peace was stopped by Sazonov at the railway station just as he was 
departing for Berlin , R Rosen, Forty Years of Diplomacy (London, 1923} 
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After the mihtary review had been held, in an unusually 
curtailed form, it was announced that the maneuvers at 
Krasnoe Selo and in the whole Empire were to be broken 
off, and that the troops were to return at once to their 
standing quarters, as they would have to do in case of war. 

The idea that mobilization and war were imminent was 
increased by the immediate promotion that same evening 
of the St. Petersburg Military Academy cadets to the 
position of regular officers in the army, instead of later in 
the year as customary. At the banquet following the Tsar’s 
address to these new appointees, says the Geiman Military 
Attache, “young officers openly expressed their joy to me 
that now at last they were starling something 'against 
Austria’ Others aired their rage against ‘Austrian pre- 
sumption ’ Even Prince Peter of Montenegro, who was 
present just at this time, thought he had to tell me that 
in his country there reigned a distinct enthusiasm for war, 
and that mobilization was in full progress Not a man 
seemed to recollect that we [Germans] were in alliance 
with Austria’’’ 

Following the banquet there was a theatrical perform- 
ance, which, under the leadership of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, was made the occasion of a great demonstration 
for war. On this same evening St Petersburg was startled 
out of its stillness by the unexpected sound of the hoof- 
beats of the Imperial Guards hurrying back through the 
mist to the capital, although they were to have been quar- 
tered out at Krasnoe Selo for another month “At seven 
o’clock,” writes Paleologuc, “I go to the Warsaw Railway 


and details by A 


II, 171 , Schilling's Diaru, p 61 IT , K D , 390, 399 
Baih in KSF, II, 50811, No\ , 1924 

65 Eggeling, in Nurdd Ally Zeitung, No 261, Oct 17 1917 

SB On the events at Krasnoe Selo on this fateful Saturday, July 25, 

Adi-sstvlic Mobilmachung, jip 22-27 
B“«hanan, The Cuy of TroubJ (New 4rk, 

Ay*0/ j pp 
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Station to say good-bye to Izvolski, who is returning to 
ills post in haste. On the platforms, there is lively anima- 
tion. the trains are crowded with officers and soldiers. 
This already looks like mobilization We exchange ’■apidly 
our impressions, and come to same conclusion, ‘Cette joih, 
e’est la guerre’ ” Next day Princess Paley, who was in 
close touch with the Grand Dukes, sent an urgent telegram 
to her mother and daughter who were at Bad Kissmgen in 
Germany to leave immediately for Switzerland or Italy, 
and General Danilov, who had been hurriedly recalled from 
a tour in the Caucasus, telegraphed to his family in Podoha 
near the Austrian frontier begging them to return at once 
to St. Petersburg 

THE RUSSIAN “PERIOD PREPARATORY TO WAR” 

What took place on July 25 at this important Minis- 
terial Council (often incorrectly called a Crown Council) 
in the presence of the Tsar to cause all these impressions 
of impending war'’ Again we have no precise record of 
what was said by each person present, but we know the 
final decisions taken We may surmise that a conflict took 
place between Sazonov, who adhered to his “partial mobil- 
ization’’ plan, and the military leaders, led by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who feared that the technical and political 
difficulties of a partial mobilization would be disastrous.®® 

General Sukhomlinov, Minister of War, later claimed 
to have taken a passive attitude during the July crisis,®^ 
but his apologia is not convincing. General Danilov, speak- 
ing of the Ministerial Council, says; “It is easy to under- 
stand the decision of those members of the Council who 
had little knowledge of purely military problems and were 

''*7 Palpologuc, I, 27 f 

58 Princess Palev, “En Russio a la veille do la guerre,” m La Rexme 
de Pam, Nov 15, 1923, p 592 5^ Danilov, p 16 

C/ Dobrorolski, as quoted above at note 40 
Sukhomlinov, Enmierungirif pp 357-379 
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not acquainted v ith the technical side of mobilization. 
They were solely guided by the natural desire of safe- 
guarding the honor of Russia and of avoiding at the same 
time anything that could suggest a hostile attitude towards 
Germany. But how can it be explained that General 
Sukhomlinov, who took part in the Council, deemed it 
possible to agree even w’lthout a word of protest to a de- 
cision which put Russia in a very dangerous position? Was 
it mere negligence or utter incompetence ‘i’” Whether 
General lanushkevich was now fully aware of the dangers 
of a partial mobilization, or whether ho still had to be 
convinced that it was lolly, is not certain Tn any event 
the military leaders felt that a war between Austria and 
Serbia was necessarily a w'ar between Austria and Russia, 
and therefore between Russia and Germany. They had 
no doubt that Austria was about to begin the invasion of 
Serbia as soon as the tiine-liinit expired In fact, later in 
the day, a Russian officer looking at his watch at six o’clock, 
remarked to General Chelius, “The cannon on the Danube 
will have begun to fire by now, for one doesn’t send such 
an ultimatum except w^hen the cannon are loaded ” They 
were probably convinced that war was “inevitable,” and 
that here was Russia’s heaven-sent opportunity to have her 
final reckoning with Germany, and to acquire that control 
of Constantinople and the Straits, which had been so 
seriously considered at the secret conference on February 
8/21, 1914, and for which preparations had been ordered’ 
in order that, when a crisis should break out, Russia should 
be able to secure her historic aims at the Bosphorus.®^ 
Therefore the sooner general mobilization was declared the 
better.®® 

82 Damlov, p 15 

83 Chelius to the Kaiser, July 26, KD, 291 

8< Cj above, I, ch v, “Balkan Problems,” at notes 309-311 

85 For indications of the conflict of opinions among the various 
Ministers on the question of military measures, see K D , 130, 194, 203, 
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It is quite possible that one of the arguments at the 
Ministerial Councils on Friday and Saturday was the dan- 
gerous domestic situation. St. Petersburg and all the larger 
cities in Russia were in the throes of an extensive workmg- 
men’s strike. By a strange iiony of fate, at the same mo- 
ment when the Russian military bands, in the camp at 
Krasnoe Selo, had been welcoming Poincare with the Mar- 
seillaise, the Cossacks in the suburbs of St Petersburg had 
been striking down working-men for singing this same 
martial anthem. An apparently well-informed Russian 
sympathizer, wilting at length in the Gazette de Lausanne 
of September 7 .snd 8, 1917, in comment upon the Suk- 
homlinov trial, asserts that m 1914 general mobilization 
was strongly urged as a salutaiy measure against this 
internal industrial and revolutionary danger, rather than 
as a necessary military precaution against German attack; 
it would also counteract, it was urged, the feared autono- 
mous and separatist agitation among the non-Slavic ele- 
ments in the Russian Empire The idea of a foreign war 
to avert domestic troubles is, of course, a very familiar one 
in the history of many countries The militarists may 
quite probably have believed that the leading forth of the 
specter of threatening internal i evolution and anarchy 
would serve as a good bogey with which to persuade the 
peace-loving Tsar to consent to a general mobilization, and 
they were ready to assure him that, in case of mobilization 

204, 338, ARB, II. 60, 61, 73, III, 19, 71, DobroroKki, Danilov and 
Sukhoniliijov, pdstntn, Nokliudov. Diplomatic RcmviiRcencc'^ pp 284-285 

Pourtales to Bpthmann, July 23. KD, 130, c/ albo V A Wrob- 
lewski, “Dip rusMschen Arboitcrunruhen im Juli, 1914,” m KSF, III, 
325-331, May, 1925 

C/ Jules Gambon's similar suspicions about Genn.iny m his report 
to Pichon, July 30, 1913 (FYB, 5) 'ISonio nant war . for social 
^•casons, ir, to proiido the external mtere^sts uhich alone can prevent 
or retard the rise to power of the democratic and socialist masses This 
social class [the Junkers], which forms a hierarch}' with the King of 
Prussia as its supreme head, loalizes with dread the democratization of 
Germany and the increasing power of the Socialist Party ” 
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and war, tre strikes would offer no serious obstacle,'’’" as in 
fact proved to be the case. 

At any rate, whatever the arguments used at this Coun- 
cil, Sazonov prevailed in maintaining his plan for “partial 
mobilization ” But a concession w'as made to the militarists 
in the adoption of a senes of preparatory military measures 
which would facilitate a “general mobilization” when the 
Tsar should finally be persuaded to consent to it. In all, 
five decisions were taken by the Ministerial Council. The 
details of the fifth, and most important, of these were kept 
very secret Tlie others were soon evident, or were com- 
municated to Paleologue and Buchanan at once, and to 
Pourtales a hi tie later 

'What viere these five decisions'^' 

1. The Tsar's approval of the decision “in principle” 
for contingent “partial mobilization” against .Austria — the 
decision which had been reached at the Ministerial Council 
of the preceding afternoon This was reported to the 
French Government in Pans, which was able to inform 
Poincare on July 26 on his voyage homeward 

At the Ministerial Council on tlie 25th, hu h w held 
in the presence of the Tsar, the mobilization of thirteen 
army corps, intended in case of need [cvcntucUemcnt] to 
oper.atc against Austria was considered, this mobilization, 
however, would only be effective if .Austria were to bring 
armed pressure to bear on Serbia, and not until notice had 
been given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, upon wdioni 
falls the duty of fixing the day, liberty being left to him 
to go on with the negotiations, even if Belgrade should be 
occupied Russian opinion makes it clear that it is both 

88 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 25 (K D , 205) “From a tnistworthv 
source I hear that in the Ministerial Council here yesterday [July 24] 
the question of fiist consideration discussed was whether the present in- 
ternal condition of Russia is such that the conntiv could f,ice external 
complications without trouble The maiority of the Ministers present 
are said to have expressed themselves to the effect that Russia need not 
hesitate before such complications on account of the internal situation ” 
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politically and morally impossible for Russia to allow 
Serbia to be crushed 

This decision in favor of partial mobilization, in case 
of need, to bluff Austria, is confirmed by the testimony of 
lanushkevich at the Sukhomlinov trial in 1917. “At first 
it had been decided to proclaim a partial mobilization — 
the four districts — to frighten off Austria-Hungary.” It 
was welcome to Sazonov because he hoped it would check 
Austria, and give a turn to the diplomatic negotiations 
which would result in a settlement acceptable to Serbia and 
Russia It avoided the danger of the “general mobiliza- 
tion,” which was u- sired by the military leaders, but which 
would probably lead Germany to retaliate with a counter- 
mobilization, and so bring on a general European war. It 
would also gam time for diplomatic negotiations, during 
which wide-reaching measures preparatory to war could be 
carried on under cover of a secret “Regulation concerning 
the Period Preparatory to War,” to be mentioned a little 
later. 

In 1912, at the height of the Balkan Wars, at a diplo- 
matic crisis wuth Austria in many respects similar to that of 
1914, a secret Russian Mibtary Commission, m annulling for 
technical reasons the order that “the proclamation of mo- 
bilization is equivalent to the declaration of war,” had 
stated significantly: 

69 Bienvenu-Martin’s summary to Viviam on board the France, July 
26, FYB, SO PaleoloKue’s telcgr.un on which this summary is supposed 
to bo b.iM'd IS supiiressed Iiom F A' B , it may have been his teleKmin 
of July 26, at 1 55 P M , which M Bourgeois, though he had access to 
the French aichivcs, has publi.shod m two variant and evidently garbled 
forms, Bouigeois ot Pages, jip 39, 137 C/ also Buchanan to Grey, July 
25, 8 P M , Saionov told us “this morning Emperor had sanctioned draft- 
ing of Imperial Ukase, which is only to be published when Minister of 
Foreign Affairs consideis moment come for giv'ing effect to it, ordering 
mobilization of 1,100,000 men Necessary preliminary preparations for 
mobilization would, however, be begun at once,” BD, 125 (but also 
suppressed from B B B ) 

70 As reported in the Novoe Vremia, No 14,852, Aug 13 [261, 1917 
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It v’lll be advantageous to complete concentration with- 
out beginning hostilities, in order not to deprive the enemy 
irrc' ocably of the hope that war can still be avoided Our 
measures for this must be masked by clever diplomatic 
negotiations, in order to lull to sleep as much as possible 
the enemy’s fears 

Thus, if the announcement of partial mobiLzation 
should not after all succeed in checking Austria, it could 
at least be used conveniently to explain and screen the 
measures of the “Period Preparatory to War,” which it was 
decided were to take place over the whole empire and which 
would therefore greatly facilitate the general mobilization 
against Geriiiany as well as against Austria, if eventually 
necessary. Sazonov believed that he now liad the trump 
cards in his hand He could continue to negotiate, and he 
held in his hand the threat of force to strengthen his bluff; 
but at the same time military preparations would be going 
on preparatory to a general mobilization if his bluff of 
partial mobilization was called Also the mihtarists in 
Russia could not get out of control, because a decision as to 
mobilization was dependent on the course of the diplomatic 
negotiations, which were also in his hands. Sazonov was 
highly delighted with this arrangement He was also 
agreeably surprised to find that Austria did not attack 
Serbia at once after the expiration of the time-limit and the 
rupture of Austro-Serbiaii diplomatic relations on this same 
Saturday afternoon. During the next three days (July 
26-28) of “direct conversations” with Vienna, he appeared 
to be much more conciliatory and optimistic, so much so, in 
fact, that it was specially remarked by a number of per- 
sons.'^- But this optimism was not shared by the Russian 

Ti Protocol of the Special Military Commission of Nov 8 [21], 1912, 
quoted bv Hoeni(rer, p 34 f , and by Frantz, p 236 

72 By Pourtales, “I found Sazonov much quieter and more conciliatory 
today” (July 26, 3 15 P M , K D , 217) , by Buchanan, “I found Sazonov 
this afternoon very conciliate^ and more optimistic” (July 27, 8 40 
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military authorities, and came to a sudden end with the 
news of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia on 
July 28.” 

2. The second of the decisions taken by the Ministerial 
Council of July 25 was the recall of the troops to their 
standing quarters. 

At the moment of the Sarajevo murder and during the 
following weeks, the Russian troops throughout the empire 
were dispersed in camps for maneuvers and summer train- 
ing, often at a considerable distance from their regular 
standing quarters. It was in these standing quarters that 
was kept the full equipment, which was necessary for war, 
and which the soldiers must have before they could start 
for the front. It was necessary therefore that they should 
be recalled as quickly as possible to the point at which they 
would be given their full equipment and be ready for trans- 
portation to the designated area of concentration on the 
frontier. This is why the camp at Krasnoe Selo was broken 
up at the close of the maneuvers on Saturday afternoon, 
as has already been indicated lanushkevich lost no time 
in putting this decision into operation also for all the rest 
of the troops in the empire. At 4 10 P.M he had the Gen- 
eral Staff send out secret cipher telegram No. 1547 : 


PM; B D , 198) , by Paleologue, “S.i*onov has usrd conciliatoiy language 
to all my colleagues” (.July, 27, FYB. 64), and especiulh by Szapary, 
the Austrian Ambassador, as will be indicated later m connection with the 
"direct conversations” between St Petersburg and Vienna 

^3 Cl Dobrorolski, p 104 (German trans , p 22 f ) , “The unlucky 
idea of a partial mobilization was not yet dropped It had its adherents, 
but not in the militoiy departments Among the optimi'ts was 
Sazonov By this optimism only can one explain the fact th.i,t he per- 
sistently advocated a partial mobilization, and supported at Peterhof 
[to the Tsar] confidence m its success On July 15 [28], the day 
of the Austro-Hungarian declaration of war on Serbia, Sazonov suddenly 
abandons his optimism He becomes filled with the idea that a geneial 
war IS inevitable, and calls the attention of lanushkevich to the necessity 
of not delaying any longer the [general] mobilization of our army ” 

Dobrorolski, p 102 (German trans, p 20), Sukhomlinov, p 360, 
KJ)., 164, 339; ABR, II, 60, Eggchng, p 25 
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St Petersburg, July 12 [ 25 ], 1914 , 4 10 P M 
Prepare quickly transport plans and provisions for the 
return of all troops to their standing quarters Time for 
the completion of the work' twenty-four iiours. 1647 

[Signed] General Dobrorolski 

This was followed later the same night by telegram No, 
1557: 

St Petersburg, July 12 [25], 1914, 11 59 P M 
His Majesty commands that upon the arrival of this 
telegram the troops are to return from their camps to their 
standing quarters If their simultaneous return involves 
difficulties, the Staffs and Administrations of the Corps, 
Divisions and independent formations are to have prece- 
dence The troop divisions close to their standing quarters 
can remain there and do not need to return to their winter 
barracks. 1557. 

[Signed] Bicliaicv 

This breaking off of maneuvers and return of tlie troops 
to their standing quarters was not, however, m any way 
equivalent to mobilization It was, to be sure, a necessary 
preliminary to mobilization, but was not m any way a 
menacing or hostile act Nevertheless, the execution of 
the unexpected order which began on Sunday, July 26, 
involved the movement of moir than a million men 
throughout the empire, and gave rise to military excitement 

75 Telegram to the Chief of Staff of the Warsaw District, captured 
later by the Germans, and published by Hocntger, p 80, and by Frantz 
p 258 

7fi Hoeiiiger, p 80, Frantz, p 259 

77 Similar orders for the return of troops to their standing quarters 
were given in France as early as Jiilv 27 (K D , 341, note 3), but in 
Germany not until July 28 for the nine corps to bp “hastily” mobilized, 
and not until July 29, between 1 and 1 30 P M , for the greater numbei 
of rem.rinmg corps (.Investigating Commission, II, p 68 Anlage 17, and 
p 69, Anlage 20) , for the best detailed analysis of the French and German 
preliminary military measures, based on a study of the French official 
General Staff History of the War, which show m every case that the 
French preparations considerably antedated the Geinian, see M IVIontge- 
las, “Das franzosische Generalstabwerk,” m KSF, V, 1206-1220, Dec , 1927. 
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among Russian officers everywhere similar to that which 
had prevailed at Krasnoe Selo on the preceding evening. It 
also naturally led to disturbing reports being sent to Berlin 
and Vienna from German and Austrian agents in Russia. 

3. The promotion of cadets to be officers.'^® 

The Russian army lacked in 1914, even on a peace foot- 
ing, some 3000 younger officers These were being trained 
m the St Petersburg Military Academy and similar schools, 
but the cadets would normally not be graduated and made 
officer until later in the year I'o fill this deficiency as far 
as possible at once, it was decided to make the promotion 
immediately The cadets of the St Petersburg Academy 
were advanced to the rank of officer at Krasnoe Selo just 
before the banquet on Saturday evening, the Tsar himself 
made them an address, saying, “Belim,e m God, as well as 
in the greatness and glory of our country. Seek to serve 
Him and Me with all your strength ” The promotions in 
he other military schools followed almost immediately,'^* 
Also the organizations in which officers were receiving prac- 
tical training were dissolved so that they should be free to 
take active command These measures not only created a 
large number of much-needed subaltern officers, but also 
freed for active service in the field many mature officers 
who had hitherto been detailed on educational work But 
m spite of these efforts, one of the most serious defects in 
the Russian army, as the War was soon to show, was the in- 
adequacy of the officers, both as to quality and quantity 

4. The proclamation of the “state of war” m towns 
containing fortresses and in the frontier sectors facing Ger- 
many and Austria. 

7«Dobrorolski, ep 102, 114, KD, 194, 291, ARB, II, 60, 77, Palo- 
oioguc to Bienvpnu-Mdrtin, July 26, Bourgeois et Pages, p 39 

C/ Paunigartner in Odessa to Bcrchtold. July 27, “Reserve officers 
who were to have been let go. have been retained, also school cadets 
have already been enrolled, in Odessa alone 390 Great excitement among 
officers,’' ARB, II, 77 
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The order for this was sent out by Gen lanushkevich 
still later this same night, i e , at 1 A M on July 26 That 
the order was speedily obeyed on the frontier toward Ger- 
many is indicated by the proclamation of the Commander 
of the fortress of Kovno “In accordance with the command 
of the Tsar and of General Rennenkampf’s order No. 13,482, 
July 26, I declare the fortress and district of Kovno placed 
m a ‘state of war ’ ” ** The purpose of this proclamation 
was to give the local military commanders full powers, as 
under martial law, to take all actions necessary to secure 
the success of mobilization, and to prevent trouble from 
spies or other hostile-minded persons. It also forbade the 
newspapers to publish any news m regard to military and 
naval preparations, such as the movements or provisioning 
of troops or naval vessels, the recall of oflScers on leave, 
military transportation, or the collection of merchant ships 
m harbors.®- 

One incident which grew out of the order shows the 
desire for peace and friendly relations between Russia and 
Germany which was sincerely held by the Tsar and by 
Pourtales, the German Ambassador. The Prim Eitel 
Friedrich, a German merchant ship lying in the harbor near 
the fortress of Kronstadt, aroused the suspicions of the 
commander of the fortress, because she had a wireless outfit 
and was observed to be sending radiograms. As a “state 
of war” had been proclaimed in the fortress sector and the 
wireless outfit might be used for espionage purposes, the 

80 General Staff tg no 1560, i)rinted by Hoeniger, p 80, and by 
Frantz, p 242, cj also Paleologue to Bicnvenu-Martin, July 26, Bour- 
geois et Pages, pp 39, 137 

81 E Mueller-Meiningen, Diplomalie und Wellkneg (Berlin, 1917), 
p 030 Bulow, German consul at Kovno, was able to telegraph from Eyd- 
kuhnen m East Prussia on July 27, at 5 35 P M , presumably having 
heard the news many hours earlier “Kovno has been placed m a state 
of war,’’ KD , 264 For similar orders of July 26 for other fortresses, see 
Frantz, pp 243-250 

82 Dobrorolski, pp 102, 104 (German ed , pp 21 23), Hoeniger, pp 
66-67 
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commander of the fortress reported the case to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas who commanded the whole Petrograd Mili- 
tary District, including Kronstadt. The Grand Duke at 
once ordered the German captain to be arrested, the wire- 
less apparatus to be seized, and the ship forbidden to leave 
the harbor. As Germany and Russia were still at peace, this 
arbitrary aetion led Pourtales to make a vigorous protest 
to Neratov at the foreign Office As a result, the Tsar, the 
same day, sent an autograph letter to the Grand Duke 
ordering him to set the captain free and not detain the ship, 
and expressing condemnation of the measures taken against 
the ship of a frienlly state Sazonov also telephoned in a 
friendly way, and apologized for the Grand Duke’s action. 
Pourtales then said that he considered the incident closed, 
and would say nothing of it to the Government at Berlin.*^ 

5 The secret orders for the “Period Preparatory to 
War.” 

Though the decision for contingent partial mobilization 
may have been regarded by Sazonov and the Tsar seriously, 
as a satisfactory military measure in case of need, it was 
by no means so regarded by the militarists and the General 
Staff. Besides the technical and political difficulties and 
the total lack of perfected plans, what would Russia’s ally 
think of such a measure‘s In the negotiations for the 
Franco-Russian alliance in 1892, General Obruchev, the 
Russian Chief of Staff at the time, had energetically denied 
the possibility of a partial mobilization against Austria; 
Russia must and would order general mobilization, even m 
case of a war with Austria alone.*^ And General Vannovski, 
the Minister of War, had hkewise declared to General 

83 There is therefore nothing about if m the KaiUsky Documents, 
but the details are given by Dobrorolski, and by Pouilales, Am Sckeidewtg, 
p 34 

84 “En ce qui conceme la Riissio, il lui ost ab^olumeiit impossible, 
en cas de guerre avec rAutnchc, do f.iiie uno mobilisation partiolle II 
leur faut faire et ila foront une mobib&ation g6n6rale,” Aug 10, 1892, 
Livre Jaune UAlhance Franco-Kussc, p 68 
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Boisdefifre, the French Chief of Staff: “You tell me in this 
case [of an attack by Austria alone] to make a partial mo- 
bilization, but this IS absolutely impossible for us, because 
the troops which we shall assemble in Poland come from all 
the points of the Empire and are mixed together. Beside 
this being impossible, m making a partial mobilization, we 
should expose ourselves to too great dangers with the men- 
ace of a rapid attack from Germany.” This point of view 
was as true in 1914 as in 1892. 

For all these reasons the Russian General Staff regarded 
this partial mobilization project as the height of folly , 
nevertheless, since the Ministerial Council and the Tsar 
had decided in favor of it, they hurriedly began to work out 
plans for it, secretly hoping, howevei, that it would never 
be carried out But at the same time, as a measure of far 
greater importance and safety, they persuatled the Tsar to 
approve the putting into ojx^ration of the wide-reaching 
measures preparatory to gencial mobilization comprised in 
the very secret “Regulation Concerning the Period Prepara- 
tory to War ” The Regulation was to become effective 

Lure Jauyie L'Albaner From <)-Hu.ss( , p 73 
BO Dobrorolbki, p 102 f (Gorman li.inv p 21) 

81 For the facMTiiilo of (ho ('oumil’s ilod^ion, approved by tho Tsar 
on July 25, the writer )S mdobtod to the couiU'sy of the Hoo\ n Mar 
Library This reads Copy 

Confidential 

On the original is written in His Imperial Majesty’s own hand 
"Agreed to,” at Ivrasnoe Kelo, July 12 [251, 1914 

Countersigned Piesident of the Count il of Ministers, 

Secretary of State Gtireniykin 

Special Journal of the Council of Mini'^ters, July 12 [25], 1914 
Concerning the bringing into effect of the Uegulations Goncerning the 
Period Preparatory to War, sanctioned by His Majesty on February 17 
[March 2], 1913 [The first paragrajih mentions the Tsar’s approval of 
the recommendation of the Council of July 24 for partial mobilization, 
already published by Mr Robert C Binkley from the same volume in 
the Hoover War Library, and summarized abo\c at note 44] 

Today, in accordance with the jiresent tiend of the diplomatic nego- 
tiations and with the aim of taking measures necessary in all departments 
for preparing and guaranteeing the success of the mobilization of the 
Anny, Navy, and Fortresses, and the concentration of the armies at 
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on July 26, and lanushkevich lost no time in putting it into 
force, as is seen fiom two secret cipher telegrams, numbers 
1566 and 1575, which he sent out from the General Staff 
before dawn on Sunday morning, July 26, to the command- 
ers of the troops in the Warsaw Military District" 

St Petersburg, July 13 [26], 1AM 
His Majesty commands all the fortresses of the District 
to be placed in a of war It is ordered to begin with 
the works winch aie indicated in Lists 1 and 2 attached to 
the Regulalion Concerning (he Period Prcjiaratory to War, 
approved by His Majesty on February 17 [March 2], 
1913 1566 

[Signed] Lieut -Gen. lanushkevich®* 

St Petersburg, July 13 [26], 3 26 A M 
His Majesty cominancL that July 13 [26] is to be reck- 
oned as tlie beginning of the Period Preparatory to War 
in the whole territory of Euiopean Russia You are to take, 
in accordance with Lists 1 and 2 of the Regulation Con- 
cerning the Pei 10(1 Preparatory to War, all the measures 
which are to be carried out under the direction of the Dis- 
trict Staffs, Piuvisioning Boaids, Corps Commanders, 
Fortress Commanders, Troop Divisions, and Administrative 
Bureaus The Regulation was sent on Maich 22 [April 4], 
1913 under No 813 1575 

[Signed] Lieut -Gen lanushkevich*" 

the frontiers of our possible rnemirs, the Council of Ministers declares 
that the time h.i.s come for brmgmp into effect, befjinnmR with Julj 13 
1261 in all lands of the Empire the Rtgiil.itions Conceimng the Period 
Preparatory to W.ir, foi both lists, and authorizes moreover the Minister 
of War to request the supreme consent of Youi Imperial Majesty for the 
taking by the War liepartnienl of these and other measures not jirovided 
for in the aforesaid lists, which he shall duly consider necessary according 
to circumstances, and which shall be rejiorted to the Council of Min- 
isters 

8* Captured Russian telegram, printed by Hoeniger, p 80, and by 
Frantz, p 243, for the execution of the order concerning the fortresses, 
see above, at notes 80-81 

8B Hoeniger, p 81 , Frantz, p 243 It is to be noted that this tele- 
gram shows that the “[irejiaratory measures” weie to be carried out “m 
the whole territory of Eurojicau Russia ” This proves the incorrectness of 
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What IS the significance of this cryptic “Period Prepara- 
tory to War” with its "Lists 1 and 2”? 

One of Russia’s greatest handicaps to the successful be- 
ginning of war had been the relative slowness of mobiliza- 
tion. Owing to her vast areas, inadequate railway systems, 
and somewhat inefiBcient local military authorities, the Rus- 
sian mobilization machine had not been able m the past to 
work with anything like the speed of the German, or even 
the Austrian, military machine To remedy this defect as 
far as possible had been the aim of one of Sukhomlinov’s 
reforms It had been discussed as early as the spring of 

1912, and was finally solved at a secret conference in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, sitting under the presidency of General Lu- 
komski, and containing representatives of the Navy and 
Interior Departments as well as of the Wai Department 
This conference drafted, and the Tsar approved on March 2, 

1913, a very secret “Regulation Concerning the Period 
Preparatory to War ” 

According to this Regulation, 

“Period Preparatory to War” means the period of diplo- 
matic complications preceding the opening of hostilities, in 
the course of which all Boards must take the necessary 

the commonly made assertion (eg by Recouly, p 157, and by Paleologue, 
I, 28) that measures preparatory to war were ordered only m the Mili- 
tary Districts of Kiev, Odessa, Kazan and Moscow 

90 Dobrorolski, p 102 f (German trans p 21 f ) , Sukhomlmov, p 
343 f, Hoeniger, 8-12, 17-20, Frantz, pp 22-24 Dobrorolski speaks of this 
as the “Pre-mobilization Period” (Pn dmobihzalsenrwe Period), but the 
official journal given m facsimile above and the captured Russian tele- 
grams regularly speak of it as the “Period Preparatory to War” Ordered 
before dawn on July 26 for the whole Russian Empire, it may veij- 
roughly be compared with the Austrian “Alarmierungstag” (ordered on 
the night of July 25-26, for five of the eight corjis which were to operate 
agamst Serbia and for two others — one on the Rumanian front and one 
for the protection of the Danube bridges; Ivvestig Comm , II, pp 19, 83, 
Conrad, IV, 122>, with the French “alerte" (ordered July 30, Poin- 
car^, Les Ongtnes de la Guerre, p 255; Recouly, p 76, Montgelas, m 
KSF, V, p 1214, Dec, 1927), and with the German ^‘Grohender Knege^ 
gejahrzustand’’ (ordered ca IP M. July 31, KD, 479, 499) 
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measures of preparation for security and success at the 
mobilization of the Army, the Fleet, and the Fortresses, as 
well as for tlie march of the Army to the threatened 
frontier.®! 

These preparatory measures are grouped under two 
headings, known as “List 1” and “List 2 ” Under “List 1” 
are the measures which are to be taken at once, upon the 
order of the Minister of War, as soon as the Tsar has ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Ministerial Council in 
favor of putting into effect the Regulation Concerning the 
Period Preparatory to War The expenditures incurred are 
to be paid for out of the ordinary funds assigned to the local 
Boards According to “List 1,” in the districts on Russia’s 
Western frontier, it is decreed: 

Upon the order of the Minister of War [not upon that 
of the Tsar] the reservists and the territorial reserve are to 
be called up for reserve exercises in such a way that the 
reservists may be assigned as far as possible according to 
the existing mobilization plan among the frontier troop 
divisions Out of the territorial reseive will be formed 
troops for securing the frontiers, the line* of communication, 
the telegraph system, and other objects of military impor- 
tance. The expenditures incurred are to be labelled in the 
accounts under the head of funds granted for reservist train- 
ing and for “trial mobilization ” ®- 

81 Quoted by Hoeiiiger, p 17, and by Frantz, p 189 

92 Hoenigcr, p 19 , Frantz, p 195 The Belgian Minister in St 
Petersburg reported on March 27, 1914, that the Duma committee on 
national defense had approved almost without exception the credits 
demanded, and that the extraordinary credits for militarv' purposes would 
amount to the enormous sum of 450 million rubles (Inveslig Comm , II, 
pp 98-99) On these "trial mobilizations," which often took place 
m time of peace for local areas, see Hoemger, pp 58-66, and Dobrorolski, 
p 114 "Beside these ‘control mobilizations’ or povycrochme mobile 
izalm’, there existed another form of mobilization practice — ‘trial mobil- 
ization’ [optima mohihzatsm] . including the calling up of re.servists and 
the furnishing of horses by the population Sufficient money was granted 
for these, and this practice had a double advantage They were instruc- 
tive both for the troops and the reservists, as well as for the local 
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Detailed regulations under “List 1” also explained that 
the frontier posts are to be made ready for mobilization, 
are to be completely armed for the campaign in the field, 
and are to guard the frontier All orders for mobilization, 
for advance to the concentration area, and for protecting 
this advance are to be carefully examined The troops are to 
be instructed as to the uniforms and probable dispositions of 
the enemy Horses are to be rcshod No more furloughs 
are to be granted, and officers and men on furlough or de- 
( ailed elsewhere arc lo return at once to their troop divi- 
sions Espionage suspects arc to be arrested Measures to 
prevent the export of horses, cattle, and grain are to be 
worked out Money and valuable secuiities are to be re- 
moved from banks near the frontier to the interior Naval 
vessels are to return to their harbors and receive provisions 
and full war equipment 

“List 2” represents a still further stage in preparatory 
measures According to it, upon the order of the Minister 
of War, “the calling up of reservists and the territorial re- 
serve takes place to an extent which exceeds the funds of 
the current year fixed for training and trial mobilization 
It also includes in the frontier districts the buying of horses 
and wagons for the baggage trams, and the transport of 
baggage to its destination Officers’ families receive free 
transportation from the frontier to places of safety m the 
interior Freight cars having the standard gauge of Euro- 
pean railways (4 ft SVj in instead of the Russian 5 ft. 
gauge) are no longer to be allowed to leave Russia The 
harbors are to be closed by the setting of mines, and Rus- 

authontios charged with the registration and the calling up of the reser- 
vists and horses Just two months before the actual mobilization [in 
July, 1914J, a trial mobilization of this kind look place m the Odessa 
Military District, for the 34th Artillery Brigade at Ek.it erinoslav Ex- 
perience showed that one need not worry about the mobilization of our 
field troops ” 

93 Frantz pp 190-198 
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sian merchant ships destined for military or naval uses are 
to be detained in port 

One important elastic clause in the Regulation also pro- 
vided: “The Ministerial C'ouncil will further decide the 
question whether still other measures in addition to those 
set forth in the ‘Lists’ are to be earned out during the 
Period Preparatory to War” 

Thus, under cover of “trial mobilizations” and the 
“Period Preparatory to War,” military measures could be 
ordered by the Minister of W’^ar, which did not require the 
approval of the Tsar or a public announcement of mo- 
bilization, but which nevertheless were almost equivalent 
to mobilization in die frontier distncts Such a “trial mo- 
bilization” had been undertaken on a wide scale in the fall 
of 1912 close to the Gciuian frontier, and had called foith a 
.stiong protest from (he German Chief of Staff, MoKke — a 
protest whicli Sazonov, at that time, appeared to admit was 
well founded 

Highly significant is Dobrorolski’s own admission that 
the militarists and the General Staff, at least, on July 25, 
already regarded war as a settled matter; and also that the 
local authorities on the frontier, in their zeal or nervousness, 
mav have even gone further than the Regulation properly 
permitted This is vhat he says- 

The following days [after Sazonov had been informed 
of the Austrian ultiiiiatum] are well known to everybody 
through the “colored bookb” and documents published by 
(he European Governments The war wa.s alioady a settled 
matter [“Toma byla uzhe prcdricahctm”], and the whole 
flood of telegrams between the Goveinineiits of Russia and 

Frantz, pp 190-192, 198-200 Cf Pourtales to Bethmann, July 
27, 7 17 PM (K D . 274) ^‘Swedish consul at Ripa reports mouth of 
the Duna closed bv mines In Riga all the freight cars have been 
unloaded and placed at the service of the military administration ” 
Fiantz, p 1*K) 

Dfi G P _ XXXTTI, 12S-9 in footnote, 3I6f, 407 f , Hocniger, p 25, 
Dcatsihhnd Schuldigf, pp 141-142 
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Germa*iy represented merely the stage setting [mise en 
6cene\ of a historical drama. 

The postponement of the final moment of decision was, 
to be sure, very useful for the preparatory measures, but 
it augmented the tension on both sides of the frontier 

The establishment of the Pre-Mobilization Period, as it 
had been defined, did not give authority to undertake mea- 
sures having the character of mobilization, but it was evi- 
dent that m the frontier zones, where the population and 
the officials wore nervous, it was possible that they would 
allow themselves to be drawn into taking measures which 
went beyond instructions, in order to insure the safety of 
mobilization 

Especially was this naturally the case on the German 
frontier, where there was the danger that the requisitioning 
of horses and the calling up of the reservists would be ex- 
ploited by an enterprising neighbor 

In the Suwalki Government [near East Prussia] there 
were actually cases where hoises were prematurely brought 
together at the concentration points, winch gave the German 
Ambassador at St Petersburg, Count Pourtales, occasion 
to addicss protests to our Government, and especially to the 
Minister of War, through the Military Attache Sukhom- 
linov denied in the most categorical manner that any 
mobilization measures had been taken on our side, but one 
cannot guarantee that not a single frontier military com- 
mander would not take such measures on his own initiative, 
when the Pre-mobilization Period was once decreed Fron- 
tier incidents are indeed always possible, and all the more 
so at such a moment 

There was thus the danger that the Russian military 
authorities would take such wide-reaching “preparatory 
measures” that Germany would become alarmed and resort 
to counter-measures, which in turn would lead to a general 
European war. The German Foreign Office in fact received, 
as the Kautsky Documents show, between the morning of 
or Dobrorolski, p 103 (Gterman trans p 21 f ) 
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July 26 and the evening of July 30 twenty-eight reports of 
Russian military preparations, no less than sixteen of which 
related to the Russian frontier against Germany; and the 
German General Staff and Navy Department received many 
more such reports But in spite of this, Germany re- 
frained from corresponding preparatory measures (Dro- 
hender Kriegsgejahrzustand) until she received on July 31 
official news that Russia had taken the final military step 
of openly announcing by placards throughout the streets of 
St. Petersburg a general mobilization of the whole Russian 
army and navy These secret ‘‘preparatory measures,” 
which had been decided on at the Ministerial Council on the 
afternoon of the 2C’th, and ordered before dawn of the 2bth, 
enabled Russia, when war came, to surprise the world by the 
rapidity with which she poured her troops into East Prussia 
and Galicia. 

DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS AND MILITARY PREPARATIONS 

Though the military authorities had objected very 
strenuously to “partial mobilization,” to be undertaken only 
“in the four southern districts toward Austria,” they found 
it a very convenient form of camouflage by which to at- 
tempt to mislead the Germans as to the secret “preparatory 
measures,” which General lanushkevich had ordered “in 
the whole territory of European Russia” on July 26 at 

88 qf especially K D , 216, 230, 242, 255, 264, 274-276, 291, 294, 296, 
310», 327, 330, 331, 333, 335a, 338, 339, 343, 344, 348, 349, 365, 365a, 370, 
372, 375a, 390, 401, 410, 412, 422, 429, 431a, 445, Investig Comm, 11, p 
28f, and note 8, Eggeling. Die Rus'^scke Mobilmachung, pp 25-28, and 
compare nUo Bogitchcvitch, p 83 “On July 28, in company with several 
Serbian officers, I arrived at Warsaw [fiom Berlin] As far as the Ger- 
man frontier, not the slightest indications ^ere seen of military mea- 
sures But immediately after crossing the German frontier [into Russian 
Poland], we noticed mobilization steps being taken on a grand scale 
(assembly of freight cars in the several stations, military occupation of 
the railway stations, massing of troops m the several cities, transport of 
troops at night, mobilization signalling) When we arrived ut Brest- 
liitovsk, July 28, the state of siege had already been proclaimed” 
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3:26 A.M.,”® and which were taking place while Sazonov 
was carrying on his diplomatic negotiations. This does not 
necessarily imply, as many Germans believe, that “par- 
tial mobilization” was deliberately and primarily agreed 
upon as a ruse to deceive the Germans or that Sazonov’s 
diplomatic negotiations for a peaceful solution were pure 
hypoc’-isy, "war being already a settled matter,” as Dobro- 
rolski says. There seems little doubt, as indicated above, 
that the partial mobilization plan was seriously regarded 
by Sazonov and the Tsar, if not by the General Staff, as a 
good means of checking Austria without provoking Ger- 
many. And if it provoked Germany, Russia would wait for 
Germany to declare war or attack first, and thus be branded 
before the world as the aggressor.^”’ There seems equally 
little doubt that between July 26 and 28 Sazonov honestly 
carried on diplomatic negotiations with the optimistic hope, 
not shared by the Russian military authorities, of securing 
a peaceful solution satisfactory to Russia Pourtales, 
however, like Buchanan,'"® had become very ajiprehensive 
as to the danger of even a partial mobilization against 
Austria He was clear-minded enough to realize that it 
would be an exceedingly dangerous means of exerting dip- 
lomatic pressure. If Russia should attempt a bluff of this 
kind, he feared that the militarists everywhere would gain 
an increased influence, and soon take the question beyond 

See above, at note 89 

looHocniger, 44-54, Eggrimg’a comment on the Gcimjn edition of 
Dobrorolski, jip 39-48, and FranU, m Current //ctoru, March 1927 n 
855 ' ’ 

101 Cl Sukhonilinov’s statement to Paleologuc ‘T[,p Mjijihter of 
War has repeated Ins wish to le.\ve to Geimany tlu- eventual initiative 
of the attack," Paleologue to Bienvenu-Martiii, July 26 Buuigeois et 
Pages, p 39 

102 It IS noteworthy that Pourtales has always maintained this view 
of Sazonov's honesty of purpose, see his commint on the German edition 
of Dobiorolski, p 38 

103 For Buchanan’s apprehensions see his despatches to Grey on 

27 (BD, 101. 125, 170). and My Mi6^„ to I, 
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the control of the diplomatists, by the purely technical and 
strategic arguments which they knew so well how to urged®* 
He had also received from Bethmann-Hollweg the following 
telegram : 

After Count Berchtold has declared to Russia that 
Austria does not aim at any territorial acquisitions in Serbia 
but only wishes to secure repose, the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe depends on Russia alone We trust in 
Russia’s love of peace and in our traditional friendly rela- 
tions with her, that she will take no step which would 
seriously endanger the peace of Europe i'’’* 

Accordingly, o i Sunday evening, July 26, having heard 
many rumors of Russian preparatory mobilization mea- 
sures, Pourtales deemed it wise lo gn e Sazonov a friendly 
but firm warning, “concerning the news current among the 
foreign Military Attaches, according to which it is sup- 
posed that mobilization orders have been issued to several 
Russian Army Corps on the Western Frontier ” He “called 
his attention to the great danger of such measures, w'hicli 
might easily call forth counter-measures.” Sazonov “re- 
plied that he could guarantee that no mobilization order of 
the sort had been issued, that, on the contrary, in the 
Ministerial Council it had been decided to delay with any 
such order until Austria-Hungary adopted a hostile attitude 
toward Russia. M Sazonov admitted that there had 
already been taken ‘certain military measures in order not 
to be taken by surprise ’ ” '®“ 

Sazonov evidently felt that he had been rather vague m 
his assurance that the mobihzation order “would be de- 

104 pourtdles, Am Sthcxdcweg, pp 24-26 
i05Bcthmann to Pourtales, July 26. 1 35 P M ; KD, 198 
loo poui I ales to Bcthmann, July 26, 9 30 PM, KD, 230, c/ also 
ARB, II, 61 The Gorman General Staff, though doubting the smceritv 
of these assurances, telegraphed to the German Military Attache m St 
Petersburg that no military measures were contemplated by Germany, 
but he was to observ'e and report the Ruf>sian measures, KD, 267a 
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layed until Austna-Hungary adopted a hostile attitude 
toward Russia.” Did he mean partial or general mobiliza- 
tion? Did “hostile attitude toward Russia” mean an Aus- 
trian invasion of Serbia, or an Austrian mobilization in 
Galicia facing against Russia? He must have realized that 
his admission about “certain military measures in order not 
to be taken by surprise” was hardly calculated to have a 
very reassuring effect upon the German Ambassador. He 
may also well have had a somewhat uneasy conscience in 
view of what we know about the wide-reaching measures of 
the “Period Preparatory to War” which were already in 
full swing on the western frontier toward Germany as well 
as toward Austria. He therefore decided it woulrl be well 
to have a more definite statement made, and telephoned to 
the Minister of War. He asked Sukhomlinov to make it 
plain to the German Military Attache, as one military man 
speaking to another, that nothing was contemplated 
except measures preparatory to a contingent partial 
mobilization against Austria Accordingly, late on Sunday 
evening, Eggeling was invited to an interview with 
Sukhomlinov, which Eggeling thus reports, with his own 
shrewd conclusions 

Sazonov requested him to enlighten me on the military 
situation The Minister of War gave me his word of honor 
that no sort of mobilization order had yet been issued. For 
the present merely preparatory measures were being taken. 
Not a hor.se had been recruited, not a reservist called in. 
If Austria crossed the Serbian frontier, such Military Dis- 
tricts as are directed against Austria, viz Kiev, Odessa, 
Moscow, Kazan, would be mobilized Under no circum- 
stances those on the German front, Warsaw, Vilna, St. 
Petersburg. Peace with Germany, he said, was earnestly 
desired. 

Upon my inquiry as to the object of the mobilization 
against Austria, he shrugged his shoulders and indicated the 
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diplomats. . . I got the impression of great nervousness 
and anxiety I consider the wish for peace genuine; mili- 
tary statements in sn far correct, that complete mobilization 
has probably not been ordered, but preparatory measures 
are very far-reachmg They are evidently striving to gam 
time for new negotiations and for continuing their arma- 
ments Also the internal situation is unmistakably causing 
serious anxiety The general feeling is hope from Germany 
and for the mediation of His Majesty [the Kaiser].’” 

Pourtalcs also communicated these dubious assurances 
of Sazonov ana Sukhomlinov to his Austrian colleague. 
Szapary reported them in turn to Vienna, with conclusions 
which well sum up the situation- 

Although the direct informing of the German Military 
Attache fby Sukltomlinov J indicate- ncrvousne.ss on Sazo- 
nov’s part, and although mobilization against Au.'tna only 
m case the Serbian frontier is crossed appears lather to 
reveal the purpose of exciting diplomatic pressure, it must 
not be left out of account that, in addition to the lack of 
veracity in the assurances Jiere, there is a lack of harmony 
between the doings of the diplomats and the militarists, 
as well as the importance of gaming time for Russian 
mobilization 

The cliaiacter of the military preparations now in prog- 
ress seems specially suited to the mentality of the Tsar, 
Nicholas, since, though avoiding regular war measures, 
which to him particularly aie repugnant, a certain pre- 
paredness IS nevertheless arrived at 

SUMMARY OF THE RUSSIAN DANGER 

The Russian danger lay in the fact that Sazonov natu 
rally felt bound to protect Serbia, whose hopes and aspira- 
tions Russia had encouraged in the past, and whom she 

107 Eggeling's report, sent by Pourtales to Bethmann, July 27, 1AM, 
K D , 242 

108 Szapary to Berchtold, July 26 (telegraphed July 27, 4 30 A M.) ; 
A,R.B . II, 61. 
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could not abandon now without loss of prestige to herself 
and the Triple Entente Still more, he was determined to 
prevent Austria from gobbling up Serbian territory and up- 
setting the status quo in the Balkans. He had jumped to 
the conclusion that this was the meaning of the Austrian 
ultimatum, and that an Austrian invasion of Serbia was 
likely to begin immediately upon the expiration of the 
48-liour tune-limit He was strongly encouraged by the 
French Ambassador to stand firm m protecting Serbia and 
in checking Austria. Therefore on July 24, even before 
hearing the German Ambassador’s justification of Austria 
and plea for “localization,” Sazonov had decided to take the 
side of Serbia, if necessary, even if it should involve war 
He adopted the plan of “partial mobilization,” which was 
a dangerous method of exerting diplomatic piessure. At 
the luncheon conference with Paleologue and Buchanan, 
“he personally thought that Russia would have to mobil- 
ize ” To be sure, he desired to avert war, and he made 
several proposals which he hoped might avert it. He 
begged Buchanan for an English declaration of Entente 
solidarity, which Buchanan did not feci able to give. And 
he proposed to extend the time-limit and give the European 
Powers an opportunity to pass upon the Austro-Serbian 
question, a proposal which was met evasively at Berlin and 
negatively at Vienna. 

Then, on July 25, even before Austria had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Serbia, Sazonov and the Tsar 
conceded to the Russian militarists the putting into effect 
of various military measures, including those of the “Period 
Preparatory to War,” which roused anticipations of war 
among the Russian officers, and gave an impression, as 
Dobrorolski puts it, that “war was already a settled mat- 
ter ” Henceforth the army leaders, recognizing that par- 
tial mobilization was folly on account of the technical and 
political difficulties involved in it, exerted steadily increas- 
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ing pressure for general mobilization, and the danger was 
that Sazonov would accept their views, and add the weight 
of his pressure to that of the General Staff in persuading 
the Tsar to consent to the final military step which would 
probably make a general war inevitable. Even on Saturday 
evening, July 25, Sazonov himself, in spite of his hopes to 
the contrary, seems to have thought war likely, and to 
have been ready to resort to it if his partial mobilization 
bluff did not work. Meeting again with Paleologue and 
Buchanan, he told them of his partial mobilization plan, 
and again receued active encouragement from Paleologue, 
as we now know' from the interesting parts of Buchanan’s 
dispatch which were suppressed or altered when published 
in 1914- 

French Ambassador said he, had received a number of 
telegrams from the Minister in charge of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, that no one of tliem dis])layed the slightest 
sign of hesitation, and that he was in a position to give his 
Excellency [Sazonov] formal assurance that France placed 
herself unreservedly on Russia’s side 

[After thanking Paleologue, Sazonov turned to the 
British Ambassador with the question, “And your Govern- 
ment?’’ Buchanan replied that Sir Edwaid Grey did not 
yet despair of the situation, and that the great thing was to 
gain time He repeated that] England could play the role 
of mediator at Berlin and Vienna to better purpose as a 
friend who, if her counsels of moderation were disregarded, 
might one day be converted into an ally, than if she were 
to declare herself Russia’s ally at once Sazonov said that 
unfortunately Germany was convinced that she could count 
upon our [British] neutrality He did not believe that 

Germany really wanted war, but her attitude was decided 
by our.s If w'e took our stand firmly with France and 
Russia there would be no war If wc failed them now, rivers 
of blood would flow and we would in the end be dragged 
into war 
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Freach Ambassador remarked that French Government 
would want to know at once whether our fleet was prepared 
to play part assigned to it by Anglo-French Naval Con- 
vention. He could not believe that England would not stand 
by her two friends, who were acting as one in this matter 
[Buchanan urged prudence on Sazonov and warned him, 
if Russia mobilized, Germany would not be content with 
mere mobilization, or give Russia time to carry out hers, 
but would probably declare war at once Sazonov repeated 
that] he did not wish to precipitate a conflict, but unless 
Germany can restrain Austria, I can regard the situation 
as desperate Russia cannot allow Austria to crush Serbia 
and become predominant Power in Balkans, and, secure of 
support of France, she will face all the risks of war 

At the close of this meeting between the representatives 
of the Triple Entente, Sazonov threatened England with a 
point on which Sir Edward Grey and his advisers were very 
sensitive. “For ourselves,” Buchanan reported, “the po- 
sition is a most perilous one, and we shall have to choose 
between giving Russia our active support, or renouncing her 
friendship If we fail her now, we cannot hope to maintain 
that friendly cooperation with her in Asia, that is of such 
vital importance to us ” 

Sazonov’s fears as to Austrian intentions were partly 
owing to Szapary’s failure to make at once the declaration 

109 Buchanan to Grpy, July 25, 8 00 P M , BD, 125, c/ BBB, 17, 
where much is suppressed, and where the paraphrase of the last sen- 
tence altered materially the meaning by adding the words, “if she feels,” 
so that it read, "if she feels secure of the sujiport of France, she [Rus-siaJ 
will face all the risks of war” Whether Paleologuc actually received 
“a number of telegrams,” as he asserted, does not appear from FYB , but 
hiB remarks here and elsewhere, and his inquiry about the British fleet, 
leave no doubt that Sazonoy felt “secure of the support of France ” 
Until the French documents are published in full, we shall not know 
how much this feeling was the re.sult of Poincare’s assurances during his 
visit, how much it may be that Paleologue went beyond his instructions 
m encouraging Russia and failed to keep his own government sufficiently 
informed, and how much Sazonov exaggerated the nature of Paleologue’s 
assurances iioRD, 125 
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— which had been promised to Tisza should be made — 
that Austria intended no territorial gams at Serbia’s ex- 
pense.““ It was not until after he had been assured of 
Austria’s territorial disinterestedness by Pourtales and 
later by Szapary/^’ and until after he had been agreeably 
surprised to find that the expiration of the time-limit was 
not immediately followed by an Austrian attack on Serbia, 
that Sazonov was visibly eased in his mind and became 
again somewhat optimistic. Thereupon, from July 26 to 
28, he carried on conciliatory diplomatic negotiations, while 
at the same time the Russian military authorities were 
secretly making wide-reaching mibtary preparations which 
would facilitate an eventual “general,” as well as a “par- 
tial,” mobilization Rumors of these preparations began 
to cause alarm in Germany. This situation continued until 
the news of Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia on July 
28 put an abrupt end to Sazonov’s optimism and gave a new 
and fatal turn to the Russian danger But before discuss- 
ing this, we must consider the Serbian reply to the Austrian 
ultimatum, and various proposals offered by the Powers 
for a peaceful solution of the question 

lllScp above, ch v, at notes 104-106 

112 C/ ARB, II, 19, 40 

113 By Ponrtales or the evenmK of July 24 (KD, 204; ARB, II, 
19), and anain on Jiilv 26 (KD, 198, 230), and by Szapary on July 26 
(KD, 238, ARB, II, 73) 



CHAPTEE VII 

THE SERBIAN REPIA 

The first reports of the Sarajevo assassination which 
reached Belgrade caused the gravest consternation among 
Government ofiicials. Mr Pashitch, the Prime Minister, 
went to bed to give undisturbed thought to the problem, 
and remarked to his first visitor, “It is very bad It will 
mean war.” ^ Mr. Ljuba Jovanovitch, the Minister ot 
Education, “overwhelmed with grave anxiety,” did not 
doubt for a moment that Austua-Hungary would make 
this the occasion for war on Serbia - Hart wig, the Russian 
Minister in Belgrade, is said to have exclaimed, “In Heav- 
en’s name' Let us hope that it was not a Serbian ” ^ 

The Serbian Government at once realized that in view of 
all the anti-Austrian propaganda in the past and of the 
fact that the plot had been prepared in Belgrade, the Aus- 
trian Government would be likely to hold the Serbian agi- 
tation, if not the Serbian Government, responsible, and use 

1 H F Armstrong, “Three Days in Belgrade," in (N Y ) Foreign 
Affairs, V, 267-275, Jan , 1927, gives a very inteiesting account, largely 
based on convcisation with Seibian officials, of the presentation of the 
Austrian ultimatum and the composition of the Serbian reply, July 23-25 

2 See above, ch ii, at note 14 

3 Goosa, p 72, KD, 10 lie <!id not. howe\er, cancel a quiet bridge- 
party which he had arranged for that same evening, and later, during the 
requiem mass for the murdered coiqJe it wms charged that he did 
not follow the example of the other Legations in placing his flag at 
half-mast He claimed on the other hand that he had done so, and that 
the flag had unfortunately become twisted about so that it did not show 
plainly It was after a discussion with the Austrian Minister, Giesl, on 
this iioint that he suddenlj* fell dead from a heart attack m the Austrian 
Legation on July 11 — an incident that gave rise to a wild unfounded 
rumor that he had been poisoned Cf Baron Wladimir Giesl, Zu*ei 
Jakrzehnte im nahen Orient, Berlin, 1927, and BD , 48, 62 

330 
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it as a pretext for war. The Serbian Government there- 
fore sought to preserve as correct an attitude as possible. 
It cancelled the festivities which were celebrating Vidov 
Dan, published in the official paper a severe condemnation 
of the crime, expressed proper condolences, and declared its 
readiness to hand over to justice any subjects who might 
be shown to have been guilty of complicity. It did not, 
however, take any proper steps to make an inquiry of its 
own as to the origins of the plot in Belgrade, on the con- 
trary Dr Grouitch, the Secretary General of the Serbian 
Foreign Office, told the Austrian Charge d ’Affaires on July 
1 “that up to the present nothing had been done, and that 
the matter did not concern the Serbian Government.” * 
It waited to sec how much Austria would be able to discover 
and what accusations she would bring forward. 

Nor did the Serbian Government take any effective 
steps to curb the violent attacks on Austria in the Belgrade 
Press, whose comments on the Sarajevo assassination, ac- 
cording to the Bntnsh Ambassador in Vienna, contained 
“expressions amounting almost to condonation and even 
approval of the dastardly outrage.” Pashitch took the 
attitude that he was unable to prevent these provocative 
polemics, seeing that the Serbian Constitution guaranteed 
complete freedom of the press and prohibited all censorship 
or seizure of new’spapers.® The Serbian attacks, to be sure, 
were in part provoked by the equally bitter and insulting 
attacks of the Austro-Hungarian Press, which now took 
special pains to reprint selections from the more outrageous 
Serbian newspaper articles, wuth the aim of circulating them 
in Europe and turning pubhc opinion against the Belgrade 

4 Griesinger to Bcthmann, June 30, July 2, KD, 10, 12, :md Crack- 
anthorpe to Grey. July 2, BD, 27 

''Bunsen to Grey, July 4, BD, 34 Eren the Serbian Minister m 
Vienna found it necessary to warn his Governiiient to moderate the tone 
of the Press (Jovan Jovanovilth to Pashitch, June 30, July 1, SBB, 2, 
9) 

8 Pashitch to the Serbian Legations abroad, July 14, 19 , SBB, 20, 30 
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Government. There thus developed during the three 
weeks after the Archduke’s murder an intensely bitter press 
campaign of vilification between Austria and Serbia, which 
whipped up the war spirit among the masses on both sides 
of the frontier. It was the psychological preparation for 
war.^ 

The propaganda of the Austrian newspapers, which en- 
joyed a wider circulation, was on the whole much more 
successful at first than that of Serbia in influencing public 
opinion in Europe, especially in England. On July 16 the 
London Times denounced “the reckless and provocative lan- 
guage which a good many Serbian newspapers are alleged 
to have used, both before and after the crime that has 
shocked Europe.” It issued the warning that “Serbia 
ought herself, and of her own motion, to make the inquiry, 
which she has reason to suppose that Austria-Hungary 
will call upon her to make, and lay the full report of the 
proceedings before the Powers ” Next day the influential 
Westminster Gazette justified Austria’s desire to clarify her 
relations with Serbia, after a crime believed to have its 
origins in Belgrade and to be part of a deliberate attempt 
to tear away the Serb provinces of the Dual Monarchy; 
Austria “cannot be expected to remain inactive , and Serbia 
will be well advised if she realizes the reasonableness of 
her great neighbor’s anxiety, and does whatever may be in 
her power to allay it, without waiting for a pressure which 
might involve what Count Tisza calls ‘warlike complica- 
tions ’ ” This attitude on the part of powerful English 
papers gave great encouragement to Austrian hopes that 
England would remain inactive toward a “localized” Aus- 
tro-Serbian conflict. But they caused a correspondingly 

Cj B D , 29, 34, 35, 46, 55, 64. 70, 81, SBB, Appendix ix 

of the Austiian dossier (ARB, II, 48), giving choice extracts cullocl from 
the Serbian Press, H Kanner, Kaiscrltche Katastrophenpolitik (Vienna, 
1922), pp 309-327, and J F Scott, Five Weeks the Surge of Public 
Opinion, on the Eve of the Great War (N Y, 1927), pp 20-98 
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great uneasiness and nervousness on the part of Serbia; 
and were made the subject of some diplomatic protest and 
many comments ® 

Pashitch finally became seriously alarmed at the atti- 
tude of the Austrian, German and British Press, at the 
ominous silence of Vienna, and perhaps also at the news of 
Berchtold’s intentions which had leaked out through Count 
Lutzow to the British authorities on July 16 “ This news 
had been at once passed on to the British resident m Bel- 
grade,’" and may have been hinted to the Serbian Minister 
m London, who telegraphed to Pashitch on July 17 “The 
Austrian Embassy is making great efforts to win over the 
English Press against us, and to induce it to favor the idea 
that Austria must give a good lesson to Serbia. . . . No 
reliance should be placed in the ostensibly peaceable state- 
ments of Austro-Hungarian official circles, as the way is 
being prepared for diplomatic pressure upon Serbia, which 
may develop into an armed attack ” “ 

The despatches from the Serbian Minister in Vienna 
were also alarming, as to the incitement of public opinion by 
the Austrian Press Bureau and the secret steps which were 
probably being taken “Austria has to choose between two 
courses' either to make the Sarajevo outrage a domestic 
question, inviting us to assist her to discover and punish 
the culprits, or to make it a case against the Serbians and 
Serbia, and even against the Jugoslavs. After taking into 
consideration all that is being prepared and done, it appears 

8 C/ B D , 58. 61, 73, 80, 125, 153, 156, K D , 55 92 Shortly after the 
Times article of July 16, Mr Wickham Steed used his great influence to 
swinK the Tivies around to an anti-Austiian and anti-German attitude 
(c/ Steed, Through Thirty I’lars, I, 402-412), but the greater part of 
the English Liberal Pies> reni.iined sympathetic to Austria and severe 
on Serbia, until after Aurtna declaied war on Serbia (c/ J F Scott, pp, 
206-246, and Iieiie CiMippr Willis, EnglantVs Holy War, N Y 1928, Bart I 
» See aboie, tli v, at note 95 
ICBD, 50, “Repeated to Belgrade” 

It Boshkovitch to Pashitch, July 17, SBB, 27 
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to me that Austria will choose the latter course. Austria- 
Hungary will do this in the belief that she will have the 
approval of Europe . . . and that she will thus raise her 
prestige internally as well as externally.” All this ap- 
pears to have made the Belgrade Cabinet nervous as to the 
wisdom of their passive waiting policy and their neglect to 
search for and arrest accomplices in Serbia. 

On July 18, when the British Charge d’ Affaires at Bel- 
grade alluded to the Times article that the wisest course for 
Serbia would be to undertake herself an enquiry into the 
conspiracy on Serbian soil, Dr. Grouitch of the Serbian 
Foreign Office replied that, when the Sarajevo investigation 
was completed, Serbia would be ready to comply with any 
requests, compatible with international usage, for a fur- 
ther investigation. But until then she could not act. He 
then tried to deceive the British as to the Serbian Govern- 
ment’s know'ledge of the assassins. “Of Princip the Serbian 
Government knew nothing,” he said,’® a statement mani- 
festly untrue in view of the admission of the Seilnan Min- 
ister of Education that he was personally acquainted with 
Princip and had twice examined hiin,“ and also in view of 
what has been said above in the chapters on the assassma- 
tion plot and the responsibility for it Grouitch added that, 
“should it come to the worst and Austria declare war, 
Serbia would not stand alone. Russia would not remam 

1- Jovanovitch to Pashitch, July 15, iS B 13 , 25, cj aKo 15~17 anti 
22-24 

13 Crackanthorpc to Grey, July 18, B D . 80 A few dtiys Liter the 
Serbian Minister m London similarly tried to deceive the liiilish as to 
the other conbiiirator, Chabrmovitch, repeating the faBe statement current 
in Belgiade newspapers, that “the Serbian authorities, considering him 
[Chabrmovitch] feuspect and dangerous, had desired to expel him, but 
on applying to the Austrian authoriticfe, the latter had protected him and 
said that he was a harmless and mnoftml iiidiv idu'il” (BD, 87) Por 
the details as to the extent to which this was false, see A von Wegerer, 
“Die angebhche Burgsehaft der k u k Regierung fur Chabrmovitch,” 
and “Wie Serbien England tauschtc,” in KSF, IV, 330-332 (May, 1926), 
and V, 238-249 (March, 1927) 

14 Ljuba Jovanovitch, Krv Slovemiva, p 10. 
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quiet, were Serbia wantonly attacked, and Bulgaria would 
be immobilized by Rumania.” 

Next day Pashitch sent a long telegram of a similar tenor 
to the Serbian Ministers abroad, denouncing the activities 
of the Austrian Press, which, he said, were to blame for 
such excesses as appeared m the Serbian newspapers He 
instructed his diplomatic representatives to impress upon 
the Governments to which they were accredited Serbia’s 
“desire to maintain friendly relations with Austria-Hun- 
gary,” and lier willingness, if requested, “to subject to trial 
in our independent couits any accomplices in the outrage 
who are in Serbia — should such, of course, exist. But,” he 
added, “we can never comply with demands which may be 
directed against tne dignity of Serbia, and which would be 
inacceptable to any country which respects and maintains 
its independence ” Shortly after this, Pashitch departed 
from Belgrade on an electioneering campaign caused by the 
dissolution of the Sku])shtina which had been brought about 
by his conflict w'lth the “Black Hand” over the “priority 
question ” He w'as therefore absent from tlie capital at the 
moment that the Austrian Minister, Baron Giesl, presented 
the Austrian ultimatum on the afternoon of July 23. 

FRAMING THE SERBIAN REPLY 

Berchtold had taken care that Serbia should not evade 
giving a reply punctually within the 48 hours required. 
Neither the absence of Pashitch, nor the possible resigna- 
tion of his Cabinet, was to be allowed as an excuse for de- 
lay, because a resigning Cabinet was to be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the carrying on of business until a new one 

1'ipa‘^lutch to the Serbian Legations abroad, July 19, S B B , 30 In 
London, Boshko\itch, acting on these instructions, was advised that Serbia 
should “meet the Austiian requests in a conciliatory and moderate spirit” 
(B D , 87) , m Berlin, the Serbian Charge d’Aflairrs begged the German 
Government to use its influence in reconciling Austria and Serbia, but 
was told that, in view of Serbia’s attitude, it could well understand that 
Austria might take energetic measures (K D , 86, 91, 95) 
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was formed. To make certain that there would be someone 
to receive the ultimatmn when it was presented, and to 
enable Pashitch to be recalled quickly, Giesl notified the 
Belgrade Foreign Office on the morning of July 23 that he 
would have an important communication to make between 
4 and 5 o’clock that afternoon. At the appointed hour Dr. 
Grouitch and the three Cabinet Ministers who happened 
to have remained in Belgrade met in anxiety at the Foreign 
Office. They had already dispatched a telephone message 
to Pashitch and arranged for a special tram to hurry him 
back to the capital But Giesl did not appear Instead he 
sent a secretary, begging to say that he would come instead 
at 6 o'clock. His delay was caused by an eleventh hour 
instruction fiom Vienna. Berohtold, upon further infor- 
mation from Berlin as to Poincaie’s movements, wanted to 
make doubly sure that the French President be well out on 
the Baltic before the news of the ultimatum could reach 
Russia, and therefore Giesl was to postpone delivery for 
an hour.i® 

Finally at 6 o’clock Giesl arrived, handed m the Note, 
and said, “Unless a satisfactory reply is given on all points 
by 6 o’clock on Saturday, the day after tomorrow, I shall 
leave Belgrade with all the personnel of my Legation.” He 
was told that it would be difficult to answer so important a 
communication in so short a time, especially m the absence 
of several Cabinet Ministers He replied that in this age 
of railways, telegraphs and telephones, in a country as small 
as Serbia, this need be only a matter of a few hours, and 
that he had already suggested m the morning the desira- 
bility of Pashitch’s return Without any further discussion 
Giesl then departed, leaving the dismayed Ministers to 
study the Note which still lay unread upon the table 

i« Berchtold’s instructions to Giesl, July 21 and 23, ARB, I, 36, 62, 
63, see also KD, 110, 112, 127, and ch v, notes 75-76 

It Giesl to Berchtold, July 23, ARB, I, 64, 65, 67, and H F. Arm- 
strong, op at , pp 268-272 
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The Serbian Ministers then began to go through the 
fateful document. Their emotion grew as its tenor and 
object became clear Nobody cared to be the first to speak. 
At last Ljuba Jovanovitch got up, and said, “Well, there is 
nothing to do but die fighting.” Obviously the first thing 
to do was to telegraph the news of Giesl’s action to the 
Serbian Mmistets, m foreign countries, stating that “the 
demands are such that no Serbian Government could ac- 
cept them in their entirety.” The representatives of the 
Powers at Belgrade were similarly notified at once. A 
special appeal for help was instantly dispatched to Russia,^” 
reaching Sazoiiov and Paleologue, as we have seen, very 
early next morning before they had slept off the fatigue of 
the Franco-Russian festivities. This was followed by a 
moving plea from the Prince Regent of Serbia to the Tsar: 
“We are unable to defend ourselves and beg your Majesty 
to come to our aid as soon as possible The much-appre- 
ciated goodwill which your Majesty has so often shown 
toward us inspires us with the firm belief that once again 
our appeal to your noble Slav heart will not pass un- 
heeded.” The King of Italy also was invoked, to use 

his good offices to induce his Austrian ally to prolong the 
time-limit and moderate the demands -- 

Meanwhile the Cabinet Ministers who were away, tak- 
ing part m the electoral campaign, had been summoned 
back in all haste to the capital Pashitch arrived within a 
few hours at 5 o’clock on Friday morning, July 24 At 10 
o’clock the Cabinet began a long and gloomy session, but 
no decision as to an answer was reached. It met again m 
the evening, and still again on Saturday morning, knowing 
that an answer of some kind must be given before 6 P.M. 

18 Armstrong, p 272 

18 Pachu to the Serbian Ministers abroad, July 23, SBB, 33 

20 Russian Charg6 d’Affaires at Belgrade to Sazonov, July 23 , ROB, 

1 , 2 , 

21 SBB, 37. ROB, 6 22BD,96 
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Pashitch saw the Montenegrin and Greek Ministers The 
former assured him emphatically that Montenegro would 
march side by side with Serbia But the Greek Minister 
was uncertain what attitude his Government would take; 
M. Venizelos, the Premier, was absent from Athens, but 
telephoned from Munich to Berlin next morning that if 
Bulgaria took advantage of an Austro-Serbian conflict to 
attack Serbia, Greece would oppose such Bulgarian inter- 
ference.-® Par more unportant, however, was the attitude 
which the Triple Entente Powers would take. 

Unfortunately for Serbia, it happened that these three 
Great Powers were not represented at Belgrade at this mo- 
ment by regular Ministers. Hartwig, the energetic Russian 
Minister and strong champion of Serbia, had dropped dead 
a few days previously when talking with Gicsl, and his suc- 
cessor had not arrived. No British Minister was on the 
spot, though Mr. des Graz was on his way from London to 
Belgrade The French Minister was suffering from a ner- 
vous breakdown and was invisible, his successor, M Boppe, 
was only just arriving from Constantinople and was un- 
acquainted with his new post So the Charges d’ Affaires 
of the Entente Powers could do little for Serbia except 
report home the news of Austria’s unacceptable demands, 
and await instructions These were slow m coming, so 
slow, m fact, that they were probably too late to have had 
any decisive influence on Serbia’s decision 

Sazonov talked with the Serbian Minister on Friday 
evening about 7 o’clock, and is said to have “advised ex- 
treme moderation in respect to the Serbian reply.” But 
no such advice appears in the Serbian Minister’s account of 
this conversation. On the contrary, as he was leaving 
Sazonov, he met the German Ambassador, and told him “he 

23 Gicsl to Bcrchtold, July 24, ARB, II, 3, 4, Rushian Charge 
d’Affaires m Berlin to Sazonov, July 25, Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, p 166 

24 Schilling’s Diary, p 31 
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would see before long that this was not a question merely 
between Serbia and Austria, but a European question.” 
Later in the evening, Sazonov telegraphed to his Charge 
d’Affaires in Belgrade that if the Serbians felt helpless in 
case of an Austrian invasion, they had better offer no 
resistance, but retire without fighting and appeal to the 
Powers for protection But whatever advice Sazonov gave 
is said not to have reached Belgrade until after the Serbian 
reply had been handed to Giesl at 6 o'clock on July 25.^’^ 
Sir Edward Grey telegraphed on Friday at 9:30 PM. 
that “Serbia ought certainly to express concern and regret 
that any officials, however subordinate, should have been 
accomplices in murder of the Archduke, and promise, if this 
is proved, to gi\e fullest satisfaction;” for the rest, “to 
reply as they consider the interests of Serbia require;” 
and, in order to avert military action by Austria, “to give 
a favorable reply on as many points as possible within the 
limit of time, and not to meet Austria with a blank nega- 
tive ” He added, with an eye to preserving Entente soli- 
darity, “Consult with your Russian and French colleagues 
as to saying this to Serbian Government. Serbian Minister 
here implores us to give some indication of our views, but 
I cannot take responsibility of giving more advice than 
above, and I do not like to give that without knowing what 
Russian and French Governments are saying at Bel- 


25 Spalajkovitch to Pashitch, July 24, SBB, 36 If Spalajkovitch or 
Safonov may have Jsent other mes>s»ages to Belgrade while the Serbian 
reply was being framed, either advising moderation or promising Russian 
support, they have not been publi.shod The Serbian Minister at Vienna, 
however, stated “that active exchange of lelograrns is taking ])lace between 
Belgrade and St Petersburg, and that, m his or>inion, reply of Serbian 
Government will depend on result of this correspondence” (Bunsen to 
Grey, July 24, 1 30 P M , B D , 93) 

Tg 1487, July 24; Schilling's Diary, pp 33, 86 See also BD, 125, 
and BD, 221, quoted m preceding chapter, note 45 

27 Seton-Watson, p 257 note, cf also Crackanthorpe to Grey, July 
25, 12 30 P M “My Russian colleague and new French Minister 
are as yet without instructions” (BD, 111). 
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grade.” This advice also came too late materially to 
influence the Belgrade Cabinet. Crackanthorpe replied at 
12-30 PM. next day that his colleagues were still without 
instructions; in view of this, and of the proposed concilia- 
tory terms of the Serbian reply, of which Dr Grouitch had 
already given him an advance summary, he had abstained 
from offering Grey’s advice to the Sei bian Government 
M Berthelot, the Political Director at the Quai d'Orsay, 
advised the Serbian Minister m Pans on July 24 that 
Serbia should “try to gam time,” by offering satisfaction on 
all the points not inconsistent with her dignity and sover- 
eignty, and by asking for further information on others; 
above all, Serbia should “attempt to escape from the direct 
grip of Austiia by declaring herself ready to submit to the 
arbitration of Europe ” Wlietlier this advice arrived at 
Belgrade in time to influence the Serbian reply is uncer- 
tain. The fact that Serbia’s reply did substantially follow 
the line Berthelot suggested makes it seem likely. 

In any case, however, Pashitch and his colleagues, rather 
than any of the Great Poweis, must be given the main 
credit for the cleverness with which they met a difficult 
situation. They framed a reply which not only won the 
approval and sympathy of all the Powers except Austria, 
but which also commanded the admiration of the man who 
framed the Austrian ultimatum itself, “as the most brilliant 
example of diplomatic skill which I have ever known.” 
They had instantly decided that “no Serbian Government 
could accept the Austrian demands in their entirety.” 

2SBD, 102 

Crackanthorpe to Grey, July 25, 12 30 P M , ED, 111, 114 
*0 Bienvenu-Martm’s circular telegram, July 24, h’YB, 26, cj also 
ARB, II, 11 

31 Musuhn, Dai Halts am Ballplatz, p 241 Bcrchtold, reporting to 
Francis Joseph on July 28, spoke of “the very cleverly composed reply of 
the Serbian Government, which however is wholly worthless in content, 
though yielding in form” (ARB, II, 78) 

32Pachu to the Serbian Ministers abroad. July 23, SBB, 33 
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Such being the case, they now concluded that Austria 
would treat any reply they could make as unsatisfactory, 
and make war Therefore they “would appeal to the Gov- 
ernments of the friendly Powers to protect the indepen- 
dence of Serbia If war was inevitable, Serbia would carrj 
it on ” Since Austria would evidently reject any reply 
which did not yield on all points, they could afford to give 
their reply a very conciliatory form, apparently yielding on 
many points, and even suggesting submitting the question 
to the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal. This kind of a 
conciliatory reply would help gain the sympathy and pro- 
tection of the Powers, and tend to place Austria in the 
wrong when she i-ejected it It was, however, more yielding 
m form than in substance, and it is significant that two or 
three hours before they handed it to Giesl at the expira- 
tion of the time-limit, they had already ordered the general 
mobilization ot the whole Serbian army In fact they had 
at once begun to make such fiantic military preparations for 
defence and for the transport of the Government archives, 
treasure and officials from an exposed position in Belgrade 
to the interior, that the German Minister was misled into 
telegraphing his Government at 11 50 P M. on Friday 
night, “Mobilization is already in full swing ” 

This ordering of Serbian mobilization before handing 
in the conciliatory reply, which was regarded more as a 
diplomatic gesture than a serious effort to satisfy Austria, 
had another advantage Serbian hatred against Austria had 
been so stimulated by the newspaper campaign, and Serbian 
military officers of the “Black Hand” group were so eager 
for war and ready to overthrow Pashitch, that if he had 

Pashitch to Spalajkovilch, July 24, SBB, 34 
in At 3 P M , July 25, according to Gicbl, A RB , II, 23 
•'>5 C/ Giesl to Berchtold, July 25, 1 P M , A R B , 22, and Armstrong, 
p 272 f 

ii* K D , 158 The Austrian Chief of Staff also received news late on 
Friday night from an officfr near Iho frontier that mobilization had been 
proclaimed at Shabats in Serbia at 4 P M on July 24 (Conrad, IV, 109) 
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made his conciliatory reply involving some humiliating con- 
cessions, there might have been danger of a military revolt 
against the civil Government. Even before the presenta- 
tion of the ultimatum, Serbian oflicials had pointed out the 
danger from the excited national feeling in their country,®’ 
and the German Minister reported that Pashitch’s “posi- 
tion IS a very difficult one, in view of the coming elections 
and of the agitation that has arisen throughout the coun- 
try Every concession to the neighboring Monarchy will be 
charged against him by the united Opposition as weakness 
In addition to that, is the fact that military circles, blinded 
by their megalomania and chauvinism, are forcing him to 
roughness which is otherwise wholly opposed to his con- 
ciliatory nature ” This became even more true after the 
ultimatum became known “The military categorically 
demand the rejection of the Note and war.” “In case of 
the proclamation of the Order of the Day [which Austria 
demanded should be published in the official Bulletin of 
the Army], a military upiising is feared ” But the prep- 
arations for war and the proclamation of mobilization, be- 
fore making known that the Government had yielded to 
some of the Austrian demands, satisfied the military officers 
and averted this danger. 

The mam points of the Serbian reply were substan- 
tially threshed out at the long Cabinet meeting on Saturday 
morning. The representatives of the friendly Powers were 
given an advance summary of it and informed that “it 
will be drawn up m most conciliatory terms and will meet 
Austrian demands in as large measure as possible.” The 
actual wording was drafted mainly by Stojan Protitch, the 
Minister of Interior, but every phrase was discussed and 
re-discussed by the other Ministers, and changes made up 

37FYB, 19, BD, 27, 40 

88 Gnesingcr to Bethmann, July 21, KD, 137 

89 Griesinger to Bethraann, July 24, KD, 158, 159 

40 Crackanihorpe to Grey, July 25, 12 30 PM, BD, 114 
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to the last moment. The final Serbian text, as handed 
over to Grouitch for translation into French and typing, 
was so full of erasures and corrections that only one who 
had been working on it could decipher the sense As he was 
dictating the translation to the typist and the minutes were 
flying by, the only remaining typewriter broke down, and 
in the end the text was copied out in a rather shaky hand by 
a secretary It was then given to Pashitch, who started off 
a little before six o’clock to deliver it in person to the 
Austrian Minister 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SERBIAN REPLY 

The Serbian reply was more conciliatory in form than in 
substance To make this clear the Austrian authorities 
delayed making it public until they had time to make 
comments upon it. These thev published in parallel col- 
umns with the Serbian reply, showing that the concessions 
at many points were so guarded with limitations and con- 
ditions as to be virtually worthless as guarantees of se- 
curity for the future, as well as failing to be the complete 
assent which they had demanded But they were not able 
to publish this annotated edition of the Serbian reply until 
July 28, and it then came too late to have the effect m 
Europe for which they had hoped Meanwhile Serbia 
had circulated her reply and the advance summary of it, 
and created the good impression which she had hoped for."® 

41 Arm>trong, op cit , pp 273-275, Mr Armstrong gives a facsimile 
of a part of the Seibi.in rejily and of other interesting Serbian documents 
connected with the July Cn&is, m Current HiUory, Oct , 1927 

4-Borchtold did not inform even Germany of the Serbian reply for 
more than two da>s Berlin telegraphed for it in Yam on Jul> 26 (KD , 
226), and again on July 27 (K D , 246) “Please tolegrajih text of the 
Serbian replv iminediitcly ” Finally on July 28 at 1 45 A M (K D , 
280) Tschirschky telegiaphcd that he had urgently requested the text 
of the rejily, but had only just received it in printed form with the 
Austrian annotations, as it was being given to the Press and was a long 
document, he dispensed with sending it by telegraph 
4 i Cf )5 D . 114, 115, 171 , K D , 271. 293 
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A summary of the Serbian reply, and of the Austrian 
parallel comments which are here indicated by brackets, 
follows. 

“Convinced that their reply will lemove any misunder- 
standing which may threaten to impair tlie good neighborly 
relations” between the two countries, the Serbian Govern- 
ment protest that at no time since their promises of 1909 
have they or their agents attempted to change the politi- 
cal and legal state of affairs created in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. [This w’as trying to shift the argument, since the 
ultimatum did not maintain that the Serbian Government 
or their official agents had attempted to change the situa- 
tion created in 1909, but that m failing to suppress the 
movement directed against Austria, they had not lived 
up to their promise to adopt a friendly and neighborly 
attitude] 

The Serbian Government “cannot be held responsible 
for manifestations of a private character, such as articles 
in the press and the peaceable work of societies. . . . They 
are prepared to hand over for trial any Serbian subject, 
without regard to his situation or rank, of whose complicity 
m the Sarajevo crime proofs shall be fortlicoming ” They 
also agree to publish on the first page of the Journal 
Officwl the declaration condemning all propaganda “which 
may be” directed against Austiia-Hungary, and regretting 
that, “according to the communication from the Imperial 
and Royal Government,” certain Serbian officers and func- 
tionaries participated in the above-mentioned propaganda. 
[In altering the declaration from the form demanded by 
Austria, by the insertion of the quoted phrases, the Serbian 
Government were insincere in implying that no such propa- 
ganda existed, or that they were not aware of it]. 

Coming to the ten Austrian demands, the Serbian Gov- 
ernment then undertook: 

1. “To introduce at the first regular meeting of the 
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Skupshtina a provision into the Press law providing for 
the most severe punishment of incitement to hatred and 
contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy,” and also 
proposing a modification of the Constitution which would 
permit the confiscation of newspapers [This was unsatis- 
factory — it did not assure a definite result within a given 
time, and if the bills were rejected by the Skupshtina every- 
thing would be as it was before]. 

2. “To dissolve the Narodna Odbrana and every other 
society which may be directing its efforts against Austria- 
Hungary,” although the Serbian Government possesses no 
proof, and Austria furnishes none, that the members of 
these societies have committed criminal acts. [Austria 
could not admi'^ the reservation in the last clause; nor did 
Serbia comply with Austria’s further demands that the 
means of jiropagamia possessed by these societies should 
be confiscated, and that their reestablishment under other 
names be prevented] 

3 “To eliminate witliout delay from public instruction 
m Serbia everything that serves, or might serve, to foment 
the propaganda against Austria-Hungary, whenever facts 
and proofs are furnislied ” [Serbia asks proofs w'hen she 
must know that the school books contain objectionable 
matter, and that many of the teachers are enrolled m the 
Narodna Odhrana] 

4 To remove from the military service all persons 
proved by a judicial inquiry to be guilty of acts directed 
against Austria-Hungary, after information had been fur- 
nished by the latter [This confined removals to officers 
convicted by a judicial inquiry of crimes punishable by law, 
but Austria demanded removal of officers who fomented 
propaganda, a proceeding which w'as not generally punish- 
able by law' in Serbia] 

5. As to the demand to accept the collaboration in 
Serbia of Austrian representatives for the suppression of 
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subversive propaganda, the Serbian Government “do not 
clearly grasp the meaning and scope of the demand . . . 
but will admit such collaboration as agrees with the princi- 
ples of mternational law, criminal procedure, and good 
neighborly relations.” [The reservation is vague and cal- 
culated to lead to insurmountable difficulties m reaching 
an arrangement]. 

6. The Serbian Government “consider it their duty to 
open an inquiry [cugwete], against all such persons as are, 
or eventually may be, implicated in the plot", but “as 
regards the participation in this inquiry of Austro-Hun- 
garian agents, cannot accept such an arrangement, as it 
would be a violation of the Constitution and of the law of 
criminal procedure.” [Serbia has misinterpreted Austria’s 
clearly expressed demand which was for two distinct things 
(1) the opening of a judicial inquiry [enquetc judwuiire], 
in w'hich, of course, no Austrian collaboration was expected 
and (2) Austrian collaboration in the preliminary police 
investigations [recherclies] for the collection and verifica- 
tion of evidence, for which numberless precedents exist] 

7 The Serbian Government arre.sted Tankositch the 
very evening the ultimatum was delivered, but has not been 
able to arrest Ciganovitch [The Prefect of Police at Bel- 
grade contrived the departure of Ciganovitch, and then 
declared that no man of the name exi.sted in Belgrade], 

8. The Serbian Government will take measures to pre- 
vent the smugglmg of arms and explosives across the fron- 
tier, and will severely punish the frontier officials who 
aUow'ed the Sarajevo assassins to cross over 

9. The Serbian Government will gladly give explana- 
tions as to the remarks in interviews made by their officials 
in Serbia or abroad, alleged to be hostile to Austria, as soon 
as Austria specifies the passages and it is shown they were 

■•4 On Serbian complicity in Ciganovitch’s sudden disappearance, see 
above, ch in, at notes 44-45 and 55-58 
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"jCtually made. [The interviews in question must be well 
known to the Serbian Government , their request for details 
and proof indicate unwillingness to comply seriously with 
this demand] 

10. The Serbian Government will inform Austria of the 
execution of the above measures as soon as each has been 
carried out 

If Austria is not satisfied with this reply, the Serbian 
Government “are ready, as always, to accept a peaceful 
agreement, by referring this question either to the decision 
of the International Tribunal of the Hague, or to the Great 
Powers which took part in drawing up the declaration made 
by the Serbian Government on March 31, 1909”^’ 

Though some of the Austrian comments are pettifog- 
ging in character, they show that it is by no means true, 
as often stated, that Seibia virtually yielded to all the Aus- 
trian demands except one No« 1, 2, and 3 were accepted 
to a very reasonable extent, and Nos 8 and 10 completely. 
But Nos. 4, 5, and 9 were answered evasively or with serious 
reservations No 7 contained an implication concerning 
Ciganovitch which was untrue No 6 concerned the col- 
laboration in Serbia of Austrian officials m searching out 
(though not in trying and judging) Serbian accomplices in 
the assassination plot, this was refused, though most im- 
portant, either because Pashitch and his colleagues mis- 
understood It, deliberately or unconsciously, or because it 
seemed to infringe upon Serbia’s sovereignty, or because 
they feared it would lead to inconvenient discoveries con- 
cerning the complicity of the “Black Hand’’ and other 
Serbian ofiicials, as well as concerning the Serbian Govern- 
ment’s cognizance of a plot which they had failed to prevent 
The general impression, however, made upon contem- 
poraries by the Serbian reply was favorable At the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office Sir Eyre Crowe noted “The answer is 
46SBB, 39, ARB, II, 96, BD, Appendix B 
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reasonable. If Austria demands absolute compliance with 
her ultimatum, it can only mean that she wants war.” 
The German Emperor, after reading it on the morning of 
July 28, jotted down at the end of it, “A brilliant perform- 
ance for a time-limit of only 48 hours. This is more than 
one could have expected ' A great moral success for Vienna ; 
but with it every reason for war drops away, and Giesl 
ought to have remained quietly m Belgrade' After such a 
thing, 7 should never have ordered mobilization' — W.” 

Giesl, however, was justified by his instructions m reject- 
ing it as unsatisfactory. One cannot accept, on the other 
hand, the arguments sometimes made by Austrians, that 
the rejection of the Serbian reply was justifiable on the 
ground that it did not give Austiia adequate guarantees of 
security; because it was not primarily guarantees which 
Austria aimed at in her ultimatum, but an excuse for weak- 
ening Serbia and putting an cml to the Greater Serbia 
danger by making war on her 

THE DIPLOMATIC BREAK BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND SERBIA 

The tune-limit was to expire at 6 P M on Saturday 
afternoon, July 25 A few minutes before six, Pashitch 
arrived at the Austrian Legation and handed in the Serbian 
reply. Giesl said he would have to compare it with his 
instructions, and that he would then give an immediate 
answer. As he knew that Serbia had already ordered mo- 
bilization, he had little expectation that the reply would be 
wholly satisfactory, and had probably written his answer 
to it before he saw it He now hurriedly glanced at it to 
make sure that Serbia had not completely yielded on every 
point, and that, as Berchtold desired, he could reject it as 
unsatisfactory and break off diplomatic relations Pashitch 

Minute on Serbian Reply, July 28. BD, 171 

■*1 K D , 271 See also his letters to Jagow and to Moltkc (K D , 
293) quoted below, ch ix, at note 56 
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had hardly returned to his oflBce in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, when he received a note from Giesl, that as the 
time-hmit “has now expired and as I have not received a 
reply which is satisfactory, I have the honor to inform your 
Excellency that I am leaving Belgrade tonight together with 
the Staff of the Imperial and Royal Legation, . . that 

from the moment this letter reaches your Excellency the 
rupture in the diplomatic relations between Serbia and 
Austro-Hungary will have the character of a fait ac- 
compli ” So great was Giesl’s speed that he and his whole 
staff were able to catch the 6 30 P M tram from Belgrade 
He certainly established the speed record for the rupture 
of diplomatic lelations 

In order that the measuies for Austrian partial mobiliza- 
tion against Serbia might follow the diplomatic break as 
quickly as possible, Berchtold had made elaborate prepara- 
tions to get the news from Giesl with the utmost prompt- 
ness After leaving Belgrade at 6 30 P M , Giesl was to 
arrive at Seinlin across the frontier at 6 40 P M , and there 
to use the railw ay telephone which would be held open for 
hun to inform Tisza at Budapest, who in turn would for- 
ward the message at once to Vienna Berchtold himself 
had gone to Ischl to attend an early dinner which Emperor 
Francis Joseph was giving to the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland Toward noon he received an urgent telegram 
from the Russian Charge d’Affaires begging an extension of 
the time-hmit, on the grounds that the Powers had been 
taken by surprise and had not yet had an opportunity to 
study the doss^ier of Sarajevo evidence which Austria had 
promised them. But Berchtold replied that he could not 
grant any such extension. He added, however, that even 
after diplomatic relations with Serbia should have been 
broken off, a peaceful settlement could be brought about 

48 Giesl to Pashitch, July 25, SBB. 40 

^9 Berchtold to Giesl, July 24, 130PM, ARB, II, 1 
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afterwards by Serbia’s complete acceptance of the Austrian 
demands. . But in such a case Austria would expect to be 
indemnified by Serbia for the expenses incurred in military 
preparations.®" It was clear that he counted confidently 
on a diplomatic break with Serbia to be followed by military 
measures against her. 

In the evening Berchtold sat impatiently in the Em- 
peror’s Cabinet at Ischl waiting for the expected message, 
and finally went out to take a turn in the air At quarter 
to eight the telephone rang. Count Kmsky took the mes- 
sage at Vienna and repeated it to Ischl: 

Minister Gicsl telephones from Semlin to Budapest" 
two minutes before six P M answering note delivered, since 
unsatisfactory on several jxunts, Baron Giesl has broken 
off relations and left At 3 PM genciid mobilization was 
ordered in Serbia The Government and Diplomatic Corps 
left for Kragujevatch 

Baron Margutti jotted down the message on a slip of 
paper and ran with it to Francis Joseph The old man took 
the paper in trembling hands, and sank into his chair, 
muttering in a choked unaccustomed voice, “Also dock!’ 
[“So it has come after all’’] , as if he had hoped and believed 
to the last that a rupture might be avoided Then, after 
staring at the paper for a while, lost m thought, he re- 
marked, half to himself, “Well, the rupture of diplomatic 
relations still does not mean war.” 

Meanwhile Berchtold had been quickly called in, and 
was closeted wuth the Emperor He had been urged by 
Tisza, by Conrad, and by the Austrian Ambassador in 
Berlin, that Austria ought to order mobilization against 
Serbia at once ; any delay or hesitation would be regarded 
BO ARB, II. 27-30 

51 ARB , II, 26 Pa&hitch (SBB, 41) gives 5 45 P M , and not “two 
minutes before six,” as the time at which he handed the Serbian reply to 
Giesl 52 Margutti, p 404 
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as a sign of weakness and increase the likelihood of Russian 
intervention Using these arguments, it did not take him 
long to persuade his aged Emperor of the necessity of 
ordering immediately the partial mobilization contem- 
plated m case of war against Serbia and Montenegro alone. 
The Kaiser’s assent reached the Chief of Staff at 9:53 
P. M, and was at once put into execution' July 27 was 
ordered as the “alarm” day, and July 28 as the first day of 
actual mobilization 

The task of the Austrian Staff was a very difficult one. 
If there was to be war merely with Serbia and Montenegro, 
the situation w'as simple It was calculated that the mobil- 
ization of about half the Austrian army — 8 Army Corps 
with 20 infantry divisions — would be sufficient to secure a 
satisfactorily quick victory ovei the 12 Serbian and 4 
Montenegrin infantry divisions But if Russia made war, 
either before Serbia, or simultaneously, or after Serbia, it 
was all important that Austria should throw as great a 
mass of troops as possible toward the northeast, into the 
mam theater of war in Galicia, leaving only a minimum 
number in the Balkan theater. Serbia’s fate would be 
decided by the outcome of the fighting against Russia, 
moreover, Germany wanted Austria to send as many troops 
as possible against Russia, to reheve the Russian pressure 
on eastern Germany, while the bulk of the German Army 
was attempting to crush the French m the west. 

Conrad and Berchtold were uncertain whether Russia 
would intervene or not They hoped of course that she 
would not, and that the war with Serbia would be “local- 
ized.” There is much evidence that this was also their 
expectation, though they were ready to risk the danger that 
Russia might move.“® To provide as far as possible for the 
uncertainty whether Austria could fight Serbia without 

53 ARB. II, 21. 22, 32, Conrad, IV, 109 ff 

51 Conrad, IV, 122 55 c/ Conrad. IV, 110-124 , 266 ff 
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fighting Russia, or vice versa, Conrad had worked out mo- 
bilization plans which divided the Austrian forces into four 
groups. (1) a minimum Balkan group, consisting of three 
Army Corps — the XVth and XVIth in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and the Xlllth at Agram; (2) a group of eight 
Army Corps for use against Russia and if necessary against 
Rumania — I, Cracow; X, Pizmysl, XI, Lemberg, XII, 
Hermannstadt, all near the Northeast Frontier, and II, 
Vienna; V, Pressburg, VI, Kaschau; and XIV, Innsbruck, 
(3) an alternative group of four Army Corps — IV, Buda- 
pest; VII, Temcsvar, VIII, Prag, and IX, Leitmentz — ■ 
which could be used either against Serbia or Russia, in case 
of war with Serbia alone this group would roll toward the 
Danube to attack Belgrade and Serbia from the north 
while the first group w'ere attacking from the vt^est, but if 
Russia made war before it had become engaged on the 
Danube, it could be shifted north to the Galician front; 
and (4) the Illrd Army Corps at Graz, to be held as a 
reserve, which could also be used cither against Serbia or 
Russia These strategic arrangements made it possible to 
mobilize half the Austrian army without mobilizing any 
troops near the Russian frontier, thus avoiding as far as 
possible giving Russia grounds for alarm The eight Army 
Corps, accordingly, to which Conrad issued mobilization 
orders on the evening of July 25, were those comprised in 
groups (1), (3j, and (4) above 

As Austria and Serbia had now broken off diplomatic 
relations and were mobilizing against one another, the 
Great Powers began to put forward a variety of proposals 
for preserving peace 

50 Conrad, IV, 122 ff, 266 ff , R Kiszhng, ‘‘Die o&terreichisch-ungar- 
ischen Kripgsvorbemtungen umi die Mobiii&icrungsniassnahmen gegen 
Rusfeland 1914,” ui KHF, IV, 365-377, June*. 1926, and the Diary Notes of 
General F Demus-Morau, "ibid, IV, 549-552, Aug, 1926 



CHAPTER Viri 

PROPOSALS FOR PRESERVING PEACE 

Everywhere it was anticipated that the Sarajevo as- 
sassination would tighten dangerously the long-standing 
tension between Austria and Serbia. Numerous proposals 
were therefore made by all the Great Powers to prevent 
this tension from developing into an armed conflict between 
the two exasperated countries, and, if this did break out, 
to prevent it from involving the other Powers in a general 
European conflagration Some of these proposals — such as 
Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion for “direct conversations” 
between Austria and Russia, Germany’s plan of "localiza- 
tion,” and the Poincare-Sazonov move to head off an Aus- 
trian ultimatum — were made prior to the publication of 
Berchtold’s demands on Serbia After the stiff ultimatum 
became known, and especially after the diplomatic break 
and commencement of mobilizations in Serbia and Austria, 
the proposals for preserving peace came m a flood, some- 
times running parallel and sometimes counter to one an- 
other. They were often confused, and not always kept 
perfectly clear and distinct even in the minds of their 
authors. Sir Edward Grey, for instance, both in writing 
his memoirs and in July, 1914, did not grasp clearly the 
importance of the distinction between mediation between 
Austria and Russia and between Austria and Serbia. 

Sazonov also, in his nervousness, put forth in rapid 
succession so many suggestions that they became bewilder- 
ing: a suggestion to head off an Austrian ultimatum,^ to 

1 See above, ch vi, at notes 24-27 

3S4 
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extend the time-limit,^ to have Serbia appeal to the Great 
Powers,® to have England and Italy collaborate with Aus- 
tria to end the tension,^ to have Austria modify her ultima- 
tum, even after it had been presented and answered,® to 
have the Great Powers institute a kind of informal inter- 
national supervision over Serbia to prevent anti-Austrian 
plots in the future," and above all to have England restrain 
Austria and Germany by proclaiming unmistakably her 
solidarity with France and Russia ’’ No wonder that at 
the British Foreign Office Sir Arthur Nicolson complained 
on July 27 : “This is confusing In three consecutive days 
M Sazonov has made one suggestion and two proposals 
all differing from each other . . . One really does not know 
where one is w ith M Sazonov, and I told Count Bencken- 
dorff so this af let noon ” ® 

Germany’s main solution, until she read the conciliatory 
Serbian reply and began seriously to realize that Russia 
would not remain quiet, was the “localization” of the 
conflict which she had been urging for a w’eek But this 
was absolutely unacceptable to Russia and France, and 
therefore to England As Sir Arthur Nicolson wrote to 
Buchanan : “The talk about localizing the war merely means 
that all the Powers are to hold the ring while Austria quietly 
strangles Serbia This to my mind is quite preposterous, 
not to say iniquitous ” " 

Italy, embarrassed by her obligations to both groups of 
Allied Powers, and therefore especially desirous of prevent- 
ing a European w'ar, hoped to wwk with England to this 
end. On July 27 and 28 she made an excellent proposal. 

2ROB, 4, 5. Schillmg’s Diary, 33, 40, BD, 117, 118, ARB, II, 
27-30 

8 Sec above, ch vi, at note 45, and B D , 125, 221 

4 B D , 170 

6 See below on “Direct Conversations” at notes 84-87 

OBI), 198, 203 iBD, 101, 125 « Minute, BD, 179 

0 July 28, BD, 239; and Minute, BD, 249 See also below, ch. ut- 
“Germany’s Belated Peace Efforts” 
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If the Powers would give the advice, even after the diplo- 
matic break of July 25, Serbia might be induced even still 
to accept the Austrian demands in their entirety; Austria 
would then be satisfied; Serbia would save her face by 
yielding to Europe and not to Austria alone; and the 
Powers could adjust the details by which Serbia would carry 
out the demands of Austria. The proposal seemed to be 
substantially acceptable to the Serbian Minister in Rome. 
But in the end it came to nothing, largely because it was 
not taken very seriously by the Entente Powers and was 
crowded aside by their other proposals, and because Aus- 
tria quickly complicated the situation by declaring war on 
Serbia 

To attempt to give an account of all these numerous 
proposals for preserving peace in July, 1914, would be 
tedious and futile But it will be useful to review briefly 
at this point a few of those which were made before July 
28, and which were of special significance, or seemed to have 
the greatest prospect of being successful, or have often been 
not clearly understood They are the various proposals of 
Sir Edward Grey, and the so-called “Direct Conversations” 
between Vienna and St Petersburg. 

England’s key position 

In most of the peace proposals, England was gener- 
ally recognized as holding the key to the situation, for 
several reasons. Her direct interests in the Balkans were 
less than those of the other Great Powers, and, as Grey 
reiterated, the merits of the Austro-Serbian dispute were 
not his concern ; it was only from the point of view of the 
peace of Europe that he wmuld concern himself with the 

i»BD, 202, 231, 276, 328, FYB, 72, KD, 249, 357, 432, Dirr, p 
162 f , an anonymous article [by the French Ambassador m Rome, 
Barrere'i’], “L’ltalie et les Responsabilitcs Austro-Allemandes de la 
Guerre,” in Hev des Deux Mondes, Oct 1, 1927, M Morhardt, Lcs 
Preuves (Pane, 1924), pp 249-274- 
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matter, and about this he felt great apprehension. Now, 
just as during the Balkan Wars, he was looked to as the 
man most impartial and best able to take steps toward 
calling an international conference or providing some other 
means of preventing the two groups of Great Powers from 
coming into conflict Moreover, England was not bound 
by any formal alliance with either group And finally, it 
was realized that with her great sea-power she would prob- 
ably be able to exercise a decisive pressure, by whatever 
attitude she might assume, both upon Franco-Russian and 
Austro-German, as well as upon Italian, policy Therefore 
Russia and France besought Grey to preserve peace by 
indicating energeti' ally to Germany that if war came, 
England would support them. And Germany besought him 
to preserve peace by putting pressure on Russia to remain 
quiet. 

But Grey was unwilling, early in the crisis, to warn 
Germany energetically, because his Cabinet was divided on 
the question of England’s eventual intervention . he could 
not make a threat which he might not be able to carry 
out; and he was fearful of saying anything which might 
encourage France and Russia to let themselves in for war, 
counting on support which the British Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment might not be willing to render when the ordeal came. 
It was only very gradually that he acceded to the urgings 
of Russia and France, seconded by his own Secretaries, 
Crowe and Nicolson, and gave warning hints to Germany 
in the shape of announcements concerning the British Fleet, 
and later in plainer terms to the German Ambassador. 
Nor, on the other hand, was he willing to put restraint upon 
Russia, for fear it might break down the solidarity of the 
Triple Entente, cause “misunderstandings,” and possibly 
wreck the Anglo-Russian Entente concerning the Middle 
East 

In the early summer of 1914, before the Sarajevo trag- 
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edy, am! even during the days immediately following it, 
English minds were far more absorbed as to what might 
happen in Ireland than in the Balkans. The eternal Irish 
question threatened at last to reach a tragic culmination. 
Ulster was arming, and openly defying the Asquith Govern- 
ment to apply force through Sir John French’s army The 
Irish Nationalist Volunteers had also begun to arm Ire- 
land seemed on the verge of civil war. Hardly anyone in 
England appeared to realize how the European situation 
might be seriously menaced by a double murder in far- 
away Bosnia. Only a few men who had closely followed 
Continental politics, like Sir Arthur Nicolson and Sir Eyre 
Crowe, and perhaps Sir Edward Grey, at the Foreign Office, 
or who were responsible for the safety of the British Empire, 
like Lord Haldane at the War Office and Winston Churchill 
at the Admiralty, became somewhat apprehensive. Yet 
Lord Haldane had created a little standing army ready to 
be sent across the Channel at a moment’s notice, and had 
been organizing a larger territorial force for the protection 
of England herself. And Winston Churchill had assembled 
for maneuvers at Portsmouth what he proudly but justly 
calls “incomparably the greatest assemblage of naval power 
ever witnessed in the history of the world The King 
himself was present and inspected ships of every class. On 
the morning of the 19th [July] the whole Fleet put to 
sea for exercises of various kinds It took more than six 
hours for this armada, every ship decked with flags and 
crowded with bluejackets and marines, to pass, with bands 
playing and at 15 knots, before the Royal Yacht, while 
overhead the naval seaplanes and aeroplanes circled con- 
tinuously. Yet it is probable that the uppermost thought 
in the minds both of the Sovereign and those of his Minis- 
ters there present, was not the imposing spectacle of British 
majesty and might defiling before their eyes, not the oppres- 
sive and even sultry atmosphere of Continental politics, 
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but the haggard, squalid, tragic Irish quarrel which threat- 
ened to divide the British nation into two hostile camps. 
One after another the ships melted out of sight beyond the 
Nab. They were going on a longer journey than any of 
us could know.” 

Aside from the fact that Sir Edward Grey’s time and 
attention were largely absorbed at this time m Parlia- 
mentary affairs and the acute Irish situation, there were 
many reasons why he at first felt no serious alarm for the 
peace of Europe. In spite of the persistent and funda- 
mental undercurrent of friction caused by Germany’s naval 
policy, his relations with Germany were on the whole better 
than they had been for many months The treaties con- 
cerning the Bagdad Railway and the Portuguese colonies 
had been completed and initialed, they awaited only the 
final signature, which was delayed owing to the fact that 
Germany had to complete some arrangements with Turkey 
concerning the railway, and Sir Edward wanted to publish 
the secret Anglo-Portuguesc Guarantee Declaration of 
1899 along with the new German treaty, while Germany 
wished to delay publication Sir Edward Grey hoped 
that the signing of these two treaties, settling two long- 
standing sources of irritation, would do much to produce a 
better political atmosphere between Germany and England. 

Another happy augury for more cordial relations was the 
visit of the British Fleet at Kiel Though it was unfor- 
tunately interrupted by the tragic news of Sarajevo, this 
Kiel visit, according to the British Naval Attache, was a 
great success, all the more so because of its non-political 
character. The Germans were honestly glad to see their 
guests and were looking forward eagerly to a return visit 
to an English port, being sick to death of the sight of 

11 Churchill, The World Cnms (London, 1923), p 190 f 

12 G P , XXXVII, 96 ff , 452 ff , Grey, I, 293. note , Gooch, Camh Hist 
of Bnt Foreign PoltLy, III, 477-481, BD , p x 
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Heligolaijd, round which their monotonous naval work 
centered. One surprise for the British was the fact that 
they were beaten in football and the other sports, in which 
they had always supposed they had a monopoly of superior- 
ity Altogether the utmost good fellowship prevailed 
between officers and men on both sides, and the comments 
of tiie Press were less acrid and irritating than usual. 

Also, the alarm and suspicion which had been aroused 
in Germany by the “leak’’ of the .secret negotiations for 
an Anglo-Russian naval convention, intended to strengthen 
the solidarity of the Triple Entente and to satisfy Russia 
and France as an offset to England’s Bagdad and Portu- 
guese settlements with Germany, seemed to have been 
relieved, if not entirely dispelled, by Grey’s denials in 
Parliament Lichnowsky assured him that his statement in 
Parliament “had given great satisfaction in Berlin and had 
had a reassuring effect,” and that Bethmann hoped that, 
if new de\ elopments or emergencies arose in the Balkans, 
they would be discussed as frankly between Germany and 
England as dunng the last Balkan crisis Grey agreed 
cordially, so that when Lichnowsky left for Kiel and a ten 
days’ vacation in Germany, the two countries seemed to 
be on unusually good terms Grey believed that he could 
successfully continue the mam aims of his foreign policy 
the cultivation of more intimate relations with France and 
Russia as a protection against Germany, the smoothing 
out of causes of friction with Germany i and at the same 
time the preservation of the peace of Europe by preventing 
any questions which arose from throwing the two systems 
of alliance into opposition. 


13 Captain Hundcr^on’s report, July 3, UD 7 

11 Grey to Goschrn, June 24, BD. 4’, Guy I 293 (7/ aNo .lanowV 

statement a week car her to Goschen. that he had so much confidence 
m Greys Joya fy and straightforwardness that h.s mind was now com- 
pletely at rest, Grey. I, 283 For German alarm at the negotiations for 
tin Anglo-KuPsian Naval Convention, see G P , XXXIX, 591 ff 
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It has often been said that war could have been avoided 
in 1914 if a Conference of the Powers could have met and 
discussed the Austro-Serbian quarrel This is quite prob- 
able. As none of the responsible statesmen wanted a Euro- 
pean war, it IS possible, even probable, that a way out of 
even this most difficult Balkan conflict might have been 
found in a Conference, as it had been found during the 
crises of the Balkan Wars. The Conference which Sir 
Edward Grey proposed in 1914, however, it may be noted, 
was of four Powers — England. France, Germany and Italy 
— while the Conference which had succeeded in averting a 
general European conflagration during the Balkan Wars 
was of the six Gre; t Powers, Russia and Austria being also 
included. 

It IS also commonly asserted by Entente writers that 
Sir Edward Grey did his utmost to bring about a Confer- 
ence, but that Germany vetoed it, and that her veto places 
on her shoulders a further responsibility for the World 
War. This is the impression which Viscount Grey gives 
m his memoirs He devotes most of a chapter to this ques- 
tion of “the Conference.” Sazonov was ready, he says, 
‘to let the Conference have its chance, if Austria would 
hold her hand. France and Italy were ready to cooperate. 
Germany did not raise the objection I had feared, but, 
while agreeing in principle, vetoed the Conference. . . . 
They [Bethmann and von Jagow] vetoed the only certain 
means of peaceful settlement without, as far as I knew, 
even referring it to Austria at all. ... I remember well the 
impulse to say that, as Germany forbade a Conference, I 
could do no more, and that it was on Germany that the 
responsibility must rest if war came ” But this explana- 
tion is too simple, and is far from being wholly true. Vis- 
count Grey does not adequately indicate all vicissitudes 
which his Conference idea met with, arising from various 

■o Grey, I, 308, 311 
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other actions of his own, and from the objections and 
hesitations with which it was received by Eussia and France, 
as weil as by Germany and Austria. He did not in fact 
stick steadily to any one clearly defined Conference pro- 
posal, but, in his genuine desire to do anything and every- 
thing to avert a European war, made a variety of sugges- 
tions. Some of these, before being examined more in detail, 
may be summarized as follows. 

(1) An early suggestion for “direct conversations” be- 
tween Vienna and St Petersburg, which was vetoed by 
President Poincare The “direct conversations” which did 
take- place bctv.'oeu Austria and Russia, July 20-28, which 
Grey and Nicolson regaided as “the best method,” and 
which the Russian and German Governments both thought 
preferable to a Conference, were the consequence of a sug- 
gestion, not by Grey, but b\' the German Ambassador at 
St Petersburg 

(2) A proposal for mediation between Austria and 
Russia by the four lc,ss diicctly interested Powers, “accepted 
in principle” by Germany, but disliked by Russia and 
France. 

(3) A proposal for mediation between Austria and 
Serbia in a Conference of Aniba.s.s,adors, made under the in- 
fluence of Russia and iM Paul Cambon, at first rejected by 
Germany and Austria, but later accepted in modified form 
and bona fide by Germany, though not by Austria 


grey’s proposal foe “mkecp convehsatkws” between 

VIENNA AND ST PETERSBURG 

In the intervals of the Irish trouble Sir Edward Grey 
had conversations with Prince Lichnowsky on Julv <5 1 5 
and 20.'« The German Ambassador urged England to 
exercise restraint upon Russia But, Sir Edward Grey be 
came more cautious and more regardful of Russia’s point of 
i“BD, 41, 68, KD, 30, 52, 92 
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view. It would all depend, he told Lichnowsky, on what 
kind of measures Austria might take. “Should a tremen- 
dously excited feeling arise in Russia as a result of Aus- 
trian military measures, he would not be in a position to 
hold Russian policy in check, and, in view of the vexation 
existing at the moment in Russia against England,’'^ he 
would have to have .some regard fnr Russia’s sensitive feel- 
ings.” He gentlj hinted that “the more Austria could 
keep her demand within reasonable limits, and the stronger 
the justification she could produce for making any demand, 
the more chance there would be of smoothing things over ” 
And, he added, he “hated the idea of a war between any of 
the Great Power*', and that any of them should be dragged 
into a w'ar by Serbia would be detestable ” Lichnowsky, 
on his pari, leiiiained pessimistic as to his own Govern- 
ment's intentions, but optimistic as to Grey’s efforts for 
peace and belief that “a peaceful solution would be found ” 
To his hope that Russian and English influence would per- 
suade Serbia to agree to justifiable demands. Grey replied 
that “everything would depend on the form of satisfaction 
demanded . . He [Grey] hoped that the quarrel might 
be settled and localized, for the idea of a war between the 
Great Powers of Europe must be repelled under all cir- 
cumstances ” 

Meanw'hile, however, the vituperations of the Austro- 

17 This vcNation arose from British imtafion at the aggressive con- 
duct of RusMiin consuls lu IVrMa, and from Russian nutation at the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Agieeiiunt of 1913, which «3cured to the British Ad- 
miralty oil monopolies at the ht'ad of the Persian Gulf m the ‘neutral 
sphere," these were valuf'd at $200,000,000. and would provide fuel for the 
newest and largest type of English naval vessels which Winston Church- 
jU had ju>t. decided should be equipjied as oil-burners (c/ Churchill, pp 
129-135, BD, p x) To smooth away this vexation and to strengthen 
the solidarity of the Triple Entente was one of President Poincare’s objects 
m hi3 visit to Russia at this time (C/ Poincare, Lci Qngines de la 
Guerre, pp 201 f , B D , 49, 75, 164, 318) 

18 Lichnowbky to Bethinaun, July 15, KD, 52 

is>Grey to Rumbold, July 20, BD, 68 

20 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 20, KD, 92 
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Serbian Press campaign became more bitter and dangerous, 
and the reports from the Balkans more alarming Official 
reports reached Sir Edward Grey from Vienna, based on 
confidential information from Count Lutzow, formerly 
Austrian Ambassador in Rome and now an intimate asso- 
ciate of Count Berchtold, which foreshadowed a very stiff 
ultimatum.^^ From Pans Grey received militaristic clip- 
pings from the Matin and the Temps, the latter was pub- 
lishing a senes of very chauvinistic articles from their 
Russian correspondent, setting forth Russia’s great increase 
in military strength and preparedness for war with Ger- 
many And from St Petersburg Buchanan reported in 
no uncertain terms Sazonov’s statement that “anything in 
the shape of an Austrian ultimatum at Belgrade could not 
leave Russia indifferent, and she might be forced to take 
some precautionary military measures.’’ 

Noting these more stormy indications on the sinking 
political barometer, Sir Edward Grey deemed it opportune 
to throw out a cautious peace proposal Acceding neither to 
Lichnowsky’s desire that he should put restraining pressure 
on Russia, which he knew would be resented by the two 
other members of the Triple Entente, nor to the desire of 
Russia for restraining pressure upon Austria,^' which he 
feared would be equally resented at Vienna and at Berlm,^*® 
Sir Edward Grey chose a more cautious middle course. He 
made the confidential suggestion to Sir George Buchanan 
in Russia of what were later called “direct conversations’’ 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg- 

It IS possible that the Serbian Government have been 

negligent, and that proceedings at the trial at Sarajevo will 

21 B D , 43, 45, 53, 55, 61, 62 

22 B D , 50, 55, 56, quoted above, ch v, at note 95 

23BD, 52, 66 

2 ■* Buchanan to Grey, July 18, BD, 60 

23 B D , 39, 60 

2* C/. Minutes on B D , 76 
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show that the murder of the Archduke was planned on 
Serbian territory. If Austrian demands in Serbia are kept 
within reasonable limits, and if Austria can produce justifi- 
cation for making them, I hope every attempt will be made 
to prevent any breach of the peace. It would be very de- 
sirable that Austria and Russia should discuss things 
together if they become difficult. You can speak in this 
sense if occasion seems to require it 

A couple of days later Sir Edward Grey set forth his 
idea for “direct conversations” more fully to the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who evidently did not relish it, 
and to Buchanan 

I spoke to Count Benokondorff to-day of the apprehen- 
sion felt about Austria and Serbia ... I said it was very 
desirable that the Russian Government should communicate 
directly with the Austrian Government . . . Count Benck- 
endoiff spoke of the difficulty of making a friendly commu- 
nication in Vienna, at pre-ent there was nothing to go on. 

I said I had been thinking what might bo done if I were 
in M Sazonov’s [ilacc It might be possible for M Sazonov 
to send for the Austrian Ambassador m St Petersburg, to 
refer to the statements in the press that Austria was going 
to make some demand on Serbia, to emphasize the strength 
of pio-Serb feeling in Russia, and how strong and irresistible 
this feeling might become if there was a crisis, and then 
to ask the Austrian Government to take Russia into their 
confidence by telling them exactly the extent and nature 
of their grievance against Serbia, and what they felt it 
necessary to ask It might be then possible for tlie Russian 
Government to get the Austrian demand kept within rea- 
sonable limits 

I also said that I had told Mr des Graz, who was pro- 
ceeding to Belgrade at the end of this week as our Minister 
there, that it was not our business to take violent sides in 
this matter, and that what he could say in Belgrade must 
depend on what case the Austrians presented If they 
21 Grey to Buchanan, July 20, B D , 67 
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prove ] that the plot to a&sabsinatc the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand had been prepared and organized on Serbian 
teintory, and that Aii'-tria liad real grounds of complaint 
against Serbia, it would be possible for him to urge in Bel- 
grade that the Serbian Government really ought to give 
to Austria the utmost assuianccs they could for the preven- 
tion of such plots against Austria being carried on in Serbia 
in future 

This suggestion of Sir Edward Grey’s was an excellent 
one, but it met with instant and emphatic condemnation 
from President Poincare, when Buchanan proposed it to 
him during the visit to St J^etcr.sburg 

Hia ExTclIenoy [President PnincaieJ expressed opinion 
that a eonvi'isation d deux between Austria and Russia 
would be vciy dangerous at the piesont moment, and seemed 
favorable to moderating counsels by Fiance and England at 
Vienna 


Very dangerous’ to hate Austria and Russia converse 
with a view to coining to a friendly and jicaceful solution 
of the Austro-Sei bian conhict^ One rul),s one's eyes to see 
if one has read aright Very dangeious to what ('ertainly 
not to the peace of Europe, But poihaps to M Poincare’s 
policy of having the Triple Entente stand as a solid block 
in opposition to Germany and Austria, refusing conciliatory 
arrangements with either of them, and pieiiarmg to force 
them to accept diplomatic defeat or fight against superior 
forces For more than two years he had sought to tighten 
the Triple Entente in every way possible, and to prevent 
separate understandings by any one of its members with 
Germany or Austria He had repudiated M Rene’s efforts 


28BD, 79 For Groy’s proposals to the Austrian Ambassador for 
direct conversation,” sec BD, 86, and ARB, ] 59 

2() Bill li, man to Grey, JnJy 22, lU), 76 (omitted from BBBl Poin 
care (IV, 252) merely alludes to this m a couple of semenfe' and 8 
an incoirect reference in his footnote (“73” foi “75”). ’ ® 
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at conciliation by greater autonomy to Alsace-Lorraine 
When M. C’rozier, the French Ambassador at Vienna, sought 
to establish better relations between Austria and Russia 
and France, and the listing of Austrian securities on the 
Pans Bourse, M. Poincare thwarted his efforts, then he 
recalled him and replaced him by M Dumaine, a less capa- 
ble man, but a more docile instiument of his own policies 
And in his memoirs he seeks to discredit M Crozier by 
heaping ridicule u])on his “Olympian thoughts,” “vague 
suggestions which he mistook for ideas,” and “cloudy va- 
pormgs ” According to Izvolski, M Poincare claimed 
also to have prevented the success of the Hahlane Mission 
and the Anglo-Oerman negotiations for a naval understand- 
ing Dunng the Balkan Wars he never wanted Sazonov 
to enter upon aii}" sejiarate negotiations without first con- 
certing a policy with the two other members of the Triple 
Entente 

M. Poincare’s contemporary telegrams and his later 
memoirs continually reiterate the dosiie to have the Triple 
Entente always conceit together their line of actual before 
any one of them approached Germany or Austria So 
now, in the more serious crisis of July, 1914, quite m keeping 
with his whole policy since he became Minister of J^oreign 
Affairs 111 January, 1912, he thought “a conversation a deux 
between Austria and Russia would bo very dangerous” 
After Poincare's decisive disapproval of “direct conver- 
sations” it is doubtful whether Buchanan even mentioned 
the idea to Sazonov, since his telegi'am to Grey, quoted 
above, does not speak of it, but continues’ 

M CJ Bourjicois ot PAf;e‘i, p 343 f . Pomciu', I, 125 ff. 13SfT , and the 
retraction Mliuh he was forced to make m the Itev Deux ^Jovdes 
Feb 15, 1926, p SS.5 ff 

33 0/ Poincare, I, 238-274. Ph Crozier, “L’Autnehe et Favant- 
guerre,” in La Reimc du Fraud, April 1 to June 1, 1921 

3- Izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 5 1912, MFR, ji 309, LN, I, 365, 
Stieve, 11, 377, cj also Poincare. I, 165 ff 

33 See' nbo\ c, Vol I, chs IV, V, passim 
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I plso spoke to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, whom I 
met later in the day His Excellency said that if Austria 
could prove plot had been hatched in Serbia there was no 
objection to her asking Serbian Government to institute 
judicial inquiry, and this, he believed, Serbia was ready to 
do He thought, however, it w'ould be advisable for three 
Governments [Russia, France and England] to counsel 
moderation at Vienna This should be done in friendliest 
manner, and should not take the form of any collective 
action He begged me to telegraph to you in this sense, and 
said he would speak to the President of the Republic to-day 
on the subject 

These telegrams from Sir George Buchanan show that 
both Poincare and Sazonov wanted to have Russia, France 
and England put pressure on Austria, which would force 
her to abandon her plans at the behest of the Triple 
Entente. And in fact, before President Poincare's depar- 
ture from Russia, Sazonov told Buchanan that the Russian 
Ambassador in Vienna was being instiueted to concert with 
his French and British colleagues “with a view to giving 
friendly counsels of moderation,” and hoped that Grey 
would give similar instructions But the British Foreign 
Office Secretaries disapproved the euggestion and Grey 
decided not to act on it until next day Next morning 
he was informed of the text of the ultimatum which had 
already been presented at Belgrade the night before. Since 
England had delayed to fall m with the Poincare-Sazonov 
plan and the ultimatum had already been presented, the 
French and Russian Ambassadors at Vienna made no use 
of their instructions to have the Triple Entente give Aus- 
tria the intended warning 

Tnus Sir Edward Grey’s first peace proposal for “direct 

84 Buchanan to Grey, July 22, BD, 76 

36 Buchanan to Grey, July 23, and Minutes, BD, 84, for the details 
of this abortive move, see above, ch vi, at notes 24-27 

88 Bunsen to Grey, July 24, BD 97 
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conversations” between Vienna and St Petersburg fell to 
the ground, owing to Poincare’s decisive disapproval and 
desire to substitute in its place Triple Entente pressure at 
Vienna. The direct conversations which Sazonov consented 
to undertake later, July 26-28, after Poincare had left Rus- 
sia and no longer exercised such an immediate influence on 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, were owing tc 
the initiative, not of Sir Edward Grey, but of the German 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg 

grey’s proposal for mediation between AUSTRIA 

AND RUSSIA 

On the morning of Friday, July 24, Count Mensdorff 
called at Downing Street to communicate the Austrian Note 
to Serbia and the reasons for it Sir Edward Grey’s report 
of the interview shows his alarm for the peace of Europe: 

I said that I thought it a groat pity that a time- 
limit, and such a short timc-limit, had been introduced at 
this stage, and the note seemed to me the most formidable 
document I had ever seen addressed by one State to another 
that was independent 

I was not, however, making these comments in order to 
discuss the meiits of tlie dispute between Austria-Hungary 
and Serbia, that was not our concern It was solely from 
the point of view of the peace of Europe that I should con- 
cern myself with the matter, and I felt gicat apprehension 

I must wait to hear the views of other Powers, and no 
doubt we should consult with them to sec what could be 
done to mitigate difSculties 

This w'as a very busy and harassing day for Sir Edward. 
The Buckingham Palace Conference had just broken down 
and failed to bring about any solution of the Irish question. 

81 See below, at notes 80-83 

88 Grey to Britush Ambassadors in Europe, July 24, 1 30 P M , B D , 
91 Confirmed by Mensdorff to Berehlold, July 24 , 2 50 P M , A R B II 

14 
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A Cabinet Meeting; was to be held on it in the afternoon. 
On top of this problem now came Mensdorff’s news of 
the ominous Austrian ultimatum Grey had to talk with 
M. Cambon and Prince Lichnowsky, and he naturally took 
the French Ambassador first Grey proposed to him media- 
tion between Austria and Russia by the four less directly 
interested Powers — Germany and Italy representing the 
Triple Alliance, and England and Fiance repiesenting the 
Triple Entente As this might mean that France would be 
expected to exert a moderating influence on her ally, Cam- 
bon did not like the idea He preferred mediation between 
Austria n)id Sertna, whicli would probably mean that Aus- 
tria would have to back down m some of her demands upon 
Serbia and accept a di})lomatic defeat How C'ambon subtly 
tried to shift Sir Edward Grey over from mediation between 
Austria and Rusfaa to mediation between Austria and 
Serbia may be seen m Grey’s despatch to the British Am- 
bassador m Pans: 

1 told M Cambon that this afternoon I was to see the 
German Ambassador, who some days ago had asked me 
privately to exercise moderating influence in St Petersburg 
I would say to the Anib.asstidor tliat, of roinsp, if the jiresen- 
tation of tins ultimatum to Sercia did not lead to trouble 
between Austria and Rns=ia. we need not rnneern out selves 
about it, but if Russia took the view of tlie Austrian ulti- 
matum, which it si'cmcd to nic that any Power interested 
in Serbia would take, I should he quite pow-erlcss, in lace 
of tlic terms of the ultiinatuni, to exeicise any moderating 
influence I would say that 1 thouglit the only chance of 
any mediating or moderating influence being exercised w’as 
that Germany, France, Italy, and ourselves, who had not 
direct interests in Serbia, should act together for the sake 
of peace, simultaneously in Vienna and St Petersburg 

M Cambon said that, if there was a chance of media- 
tion by the four Powers, he had no doubt that his Govern- 
ment would be glad to join in it, but he pointed out that 
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we could not say anything in St Petersburg till Russia 
had expressed some opinion or taken some action But, 
when two days were over, Austiia would march into Serbia, 
for the Serbians could not possibly accept the Austrian de- 
mand Russia would he compelled by her public opinion 
to take action as soon as Austria attacked Serbia, and theie- 
forc, once the Austrians had attacked Seibia, it would be too 
late tor any mediation 

I said that I liad not contemplated anything being said 
in St Petershuig until after it was clear that there must be 
tiouble between Austiia and Ru'-sia I had thought that if 
Austiia dill move into Scibia, and Russia then mobiii'-ed, 
it would be possible for the lour Powers to urge Austiia to 
slop her ad^ancc, and Russia aDo to stop hci«, pending 
mediation But it would bo csH-ntial for any chance of 
success foi such a stcji that ticrmanv should jiarticipate in it 

M t’ambon saul tliat it would ho ton late after Austria 
had once moved against Serbia The impoitant thing was 
to gam time b> mediation in Vienna The best clianrc of 
this being accepted would be that Germany sliould propose 
it to the other Powers 

I said tliat by this he meant a mediation between Austria 
and Seibia 

He ie|)lied that it was so 

I said that I would talk to the German Ambassador this 
afternoon on the subject 

In short, Grey said, mediation at Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, but only “after it was clear that there must be trouble 
between Austria and Russia" Cambon said intervene 
w'lth mediation at Vienna between Austria and Serbia at 
once, and get Germany to propose it. 

Gambon’s aecount of tins interview' with Grey, however, 
supposing it IS correctly given m the French Yellow Book, 
never mentioned Giey’s mediation proposal in the form 
Grey really made it to him Already, earlier that same 

39 Grey to Bertie, July 24, BD, 98 
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morning, Cambon had heard of the Austrian ultimatum 
from the Serbian Minister in London, and had hastened to 
get into touch with Benckendorff. 

In consultation with my Russian colleague, who thinks 
it extremely difficult for his Government not to support 
Serbia, we have been asking ourselves what intervention 
could avert the conflict. As Sir Edward Grey has summoned 
me for the afternoon, I propose to suggest that he ask for 
the semi-oirieial intervention of the German Government at 
Vienna to prevent a sudden attack 

Cambon did in fact urge upon Grey mediation at 
Vienna to prevent an Austrian attack on Serbia, as is seen 
from Grey’s long despatch to Bertie quoted above But 
Cambon cither failed to get the point of Grey’s own original 
suggestion as to mediation between Austria and Russia, 
or he purposely Cambonized it to fit in with what he had 
already agreed with the Russian Ambassador, as we see 
from his own account of his interview with Grey; 

Sir Edward Grey having discussed with me his desire 
to leave no stone unturned to avert the crisis, we agreed 
in thinking that the British Cabinet might ask the German 
Government to take the initiative in approaching Vienna 
with the object of offering mediation between Austria and 
Serbia, of the foui Powuts wbicli arc not directly interested. 
If Germany agrees, time will be gamed, and tins is the 
essential jiomt 

Sir Edward Grey told me he would discuss with Prince 
Lichnowsky the projiosal I have just explained . . . [After 
the interview with Grey, CaiiiVioii again talked with his 
Russian colleague] Count Benckendorff thinks it right to 
attempt the demarche upon which 1 have agreed with Sir 
Edward Grey."*! 

'•eP. Cambon to Bienvenu-Martin, July 24, FYB, 33 

P Cambon to Bienvenu-Martm, July 24, FYB, 32, evidently this 
telegram, which the editors of the Yellow Book print under No 32 should 
follow, not precede, that printed under No 33, and quoted just above 
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Cambon then departed from London to Pans this same 
Friday afternoon or evening, and did not return until late 
Monday night, July 27.*^ What his purpose was in gomg 
thither, or what he did there, is not revealed by any of the 
documents m the French Yellow Book. Perhaps it was 
merely to give aid and counsel to Bienvenu-Martin, who 
was mexperienced in foreign affairs and somewhat at 
sea as to his bearings, with a storm gathering and the pilot 
and captain of the French ship still absent somewhere in 
the Baltic. The temporary withdrawal of Gambon’s strong 
personality and influence on Sir Edward Grey seriously 
worried the Russian Ambassador who wrote to Sazonov 
on Sunday: “Unfortunately Cambon is away, and wiU not 
return until Tuesday morning. I have asked that he be 
begged to speed his return I fear that Grey is not sure 
of his public opinion, and he doubts if he will be supported, 
if he engages himself any further.” 

On Friday afternoon, after his interview with Cambon, 
and after a long and wearisome Cabinet on the Irish ques- 
tion, Sir Edward Grey saw Prince Lichnowsky. After the 
latter had given him the German communique defending 
Austria’s action and urging a “localization” of the conflict. 
Sir Edward Grey replied that if the ultimatum did not 
lead to trouble between Austria and Russia, he “had no 
concern with it.” But he was apprehensive of the view 
Russia might take. Referring to Lichnowsky’s previously 

^2 The next despatch from the French Embassy m London, reporting 
Grey’s Friday evening interview with Lichnowsky (FYB, 37), ih Mimed, 
not by Cambon, but by Fleunau, the Fremh Charge d’Affaires Flcunau 
continued to sign despatches (FYB, 40, 63 66, 68 69, 71) for the next 
three da>s, and on July 27 informed the Bntisli Foicign Office (B D , 
173) “M Cambon returns at 11 this evening” His presence in Pans 
18 indicated m FYB, 53, and BD, 183 In telling his story of the 
tragic days befoie the War to M Recouly, Cambon sajTS nothing of his 
Pans visit, and does not begin his namitiv^e until the events of July 31 , 
Recouly, Lcs Heures Tragiques d’avant Guerre, ch ii, “A Londres — Recit 
de M Paul Cambon ” 

43 BenckendorfT to Sazonov, July 26 , L N , II, 329 
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expressed hope that he would exercise moderating intluence 
at St Petersburg, he said that now, in view of the extraor- 
dmarily stiff character of the Austrian Note, he “felt quite 
helpless as far as Russia was concerned ” He then made 
his own mediation proposal, and added to it Cainbon s plan 
for restraining Austria; 

The only chance I could see of mediating or moderating 
influence being effective, was that the four Powert-, Ger- 
many, Italy, France and ourselves, should work together 
simultaneously at Vienna and St Petersliuig in favoi of 
moderation in the event of the relaiions between Austria, 
and Russia becoming threatemng 

The immediate darigoi was that in a feiv lioins Au, stria 
might march into Serbia and Russian Slav opinion demand 
that Russia should m.ueli to heli> Serbia, it would be veiy 
desirable to get Austria not to precipitate military action 
and so to gain more time But none of u- could inlluenee 
All, stria in this direction unlc.ss Geiinany would ]iropose and 
participate m such action at Vienna 

Next day, having heard from Buchanan (hat M Sazonov 
“thought that Russia would at any rate have to mobilize,” 
Sir Edward Grey made (o Russia his proposal for mediation 
between Austria and Russia by the four loss directly inter- 
ested Powers 

In view of the sweeping statement often made that Ger- 
many blocked all Sir Edward Grey’s peace proposals, it is 
interesting to note the attitude of Germany, and compare 
it with that of Russia and France 

Germany at once expressed approval. On Saturday 

44 Grey to Humbold, July 24, 7 45 P M , B D , 90 Foi I/idinowsky 'a 
account of this convLra.ition bee KD, 157, and ARB, II, 15 Giey’s 
telegram was also seut to British Amb.ih.sadors in Pans, St Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Rome for their information 

45BD, 101 

48 He explained it directly to Count Bentkendorff m London (B D , 
132), and telegraphed it to Buchanan in St Petersburg (July 26 2 IS 
PM;BD,112) 
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morning, July 25, when the British Charge at Berlin pre- 
sented it, the German Foreign Office was still optimistic 
that the conflict could be localized It had been informed 
that Berchtold had told the Russian Ambassador in Vienna 
that “Austria-Hungary had no intention of seizing Serbian 
territory.’’ It thought that this assurance might exercise 
a calming effect at St Petersburg, but if not — if the rela- 
tions between Austria and Russia became threatening — 
then Germany “was quite ready to fall m with your 
[Grey’s] suggestion as to the four Powers working m favor 
of moderation at Vienna and St Petersburg ” Mean- 
while, in London before the arrival of this. Sir Edward 
Grey and the C.errnan Ambassador again discussed the 
proposal for mediation between Austria and Russia Prince 
Lichnowsky said “he thought Austria might with dignity 
accept it, and expressed himself personally favorable.” 
Grey endorsed this, and said that “between Serbia and 
Austria I [Grey] felt no title to intervene, but as soon as 
it was a question between Austria and Russia, it was a 
question of the peace of Europe, in which we must all take 
a hand . , . The participation of Germany would be essen- 
tial to any diplomatic action for peace ” In response to 
Lichnowsky 's report of this conversation and urgent advice 
to cooperate with England, the German Foreign Office 
immediately reaffirmed its approval of mediation between 
Austria and Russia, should “localization” become im- 
possible : 

Sir E Grey’s distinction between Austro-Serbian and 
Austio-Rusbian conflict entirely to the point In the former 
we do not want to interfere any moie than England, as 
hitherto we hold that the question ought to remain localized 
through the non-inteifeience of all the Powers . . . Should 
47 Rumbold to Grrv, July 25, 3 16 PM , BD, 122 

Grey to Kumbold, Jul> 25. 3 PM, BD, 116 Cf Lichnowsky 
to Bethmann, July 25, 2 02 P M (IvD, 180), aud his letter to Jagow 
UCD, 179). 
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an Aubtro-Serbian strife arise, we are ready, reserving our 
known treaty obligations, to have mediation begin between 
Austria and Russia 

After receiving this, Lichnowsky informed Grey, who 
was out of town, in a written note “My Government 
accepts your suggested mediation d quatre.” 

What was the attitude of Russia and France toward the 
British mediation proposal? The Russian Ambassador 
objected to it, as we learn from a despatch of Grey to 
Buchanan which was suppressed from the British Blue 
Book of 1914 • 

I told Count Benckendorff to-day of what I had said 
to the German Ambassador this morning as to the possibility 
of Germany, Italy, France and ourselves work’ng together 
in Vienna and St Peteisbuig to secure peace after Austria 
and Russia had mobilized. 

Count Benckendorff w'as very apprehensive that what I 
said would give Germany the impression that France and 
England were detached from Russia.*' 

49 Jagow to Lichnowsky, July 25, 11 05 P M , K D , 192 
00 B D , 145 Some writers, to prove that Gernunv blocked Grey’s 
proposal, point to the fact that it was wirelessed to the Kaiser in Norway, 
who made the marginal note “This is superfluous I Austria has already 
explained to Russia, and Grey cannot propose anything else I will 
not join in — unless Austria expressly requests it, which is not likely 
In questions of honor and vit.d mtercsls one does not consult others” 
(KD, 157) This marginal note, like so many of the Kaiser’s annota- 
tions, IS interesting for a study of his psychology But it exercised no 
practical influence upon the actual course of events as far as this media- 
tion proposal of Grey’s was concerned, because the German Government 
had already expressed their approval through I.ichnowsky, and, by the 
time the marginal note reached the German Foreign Office on July 27 
Ubid , note 13), the situation had already essentially changed, and Grey 
had made another proposal On this same day, July 27, the Kaiser him- 
sell returned to Potsdam, and was very soon ready, as indicated later, to 
accept mediation on the basis of the Austrian occupation of Belgrade 
61 Grey to Buchanan, July 25, BD, 132, and note The note, how- 
ever, 18 misleadmg in saying that, while Benckendorff demurred to Grey’s 
proposal. “M Sazonov according to No 125, was prepared to accept 
the idea, Sazonov, in B D , 125, was talking about mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, not between Austria and Husm. This letter of Grey’s 
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France also, like Russia, took a negative attitude toward 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for mediation between Austria 
and Russia. As has been indicated above, it was made to 
Gambon around mid-day on Friday, July 24; but it made 
little or no impression on him, owing perhaps to his eager- 
ness to impress upon Grey the plan for mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, which he and Count Benckendorff had 
agreed upon together. Nor did Gambon report it to his 
Government. Sir Edward waited m vain for any reply 
from the French. He had to admit next day to Lichnowsky 
that “he did not yet know whether PVance would partici- 
pate. He had talked with Gambon, but had so far received 
no reply. He counted firmly on the assent of France, 
although he did not know how far she was already com- 
mitted to Russia.” 

Thus, it was not so much Germany, as Russia and 
France, who failed to give approval to Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal for mediation by the four Powers if Austria and 
Russia should mobilize. 

grey’s proposal for a conference of 

AMBASSADORS, JULY 26 

On Saturday evening, July 25, the European situation 
had taken a decided turn lor the worse. Austria had broken 
off diplomatic relations at Belgrade, and Austria and Serbia 
had ordered mobilization against each other. In Russia 
war excitement and the military party were in the ascen- 
dant, the Tsar had sanctioned provisionally the mobihza- 
tion of 1,100,000 men, and measures of the “Period Prepara- 
tory to War” were about to be put into effect. But the 
news of these ominous events had not yet reached London, 
where a more hopeful tone prevailed than the day before, 

of which a part is here quoted, was at first included in the draft copy of 
the Blue Book of 1914 as No 28, but then deleted by Sir Edward Grey’s 
direction, and No 28 was marked “Nil" 

82 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 25, KD, 180; cf. also BD, 116 
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upon the first news of the Austrian ultimatum. There came 
a rumor — untrue as it turned out — that Serbia had accepted 
the Austrian demands. Germany had expressed approval 
of mediation by the four Powers at Vienna and St Peters- 
burg, if “localization” failed and the situation between 
Austria and Russia became threatening As the situation 
seemed more hopeful, some of the British Cabinet left 
London for Sunday m the country Winston Churchill, 
who had arranged to spend the day with his family at 
Cioiner, decided not to alter his plan, and went peacefully 
to bed with a feeling that things might blow over. Sunday 
morning he went down to the beach and played with his 
children, damming up the little rivulets which trickled down 
to the sea as the tide wmiit out Sir Edward Grey, for his 
part, went down for Sunday rest to Itchen .Abbas and his 
beloved birds and woods Sir Arthur Nieolson was left in 
charge at the Foreign Office 

But on Sunday morning, those who had remained in 
London began to realize that the danger was greater than 
ever. At noon, Winston Churchill was called up from the 
Admiralty, and decided to return to London that evening. 
Without waiting for him, but with his approval, the 
Admiralty sent out at 4 P. M the secret and significant 
order that the fleet was not to dispense for maneuvers as 
hitherto intended, but was to remain concentrated at Port- 
land.'*^ At the Foreign Office Sir Aithur Nieolson found 
much bad news which had come in overnight Austria and 
Serbia had severed diplomatic relations Serbia had ordered 
mobilization and removed the Government from Belgrade 
to Nish. From Vienna Bunsen reported that “war is 
thought to be imminent.” It was reported that the German 
fleet had received orders to concentrate off the Norwegian 
coast and that the Kaiser had given up his northern cruise 
and was returning direct to Kiel, a step which the German 

58 Churchill, p 199 ff , Corbett, 2faval Operations, I, 24 
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Foreign Office regretted as likely to cause speculation and 
excitement.®* From Buchanan in St. Petersburg came a 
long telegram: 

[Sazonov] thought that, in the event of an Austrian 
attack, Seibian Government would abandon Belgrade and 
withdraw tlicir forces to the interior, while they would at 
the same time appeal to Powers to help them His Excel- 
lency was m favor of such an appeal . . . Were Serbia to 
appeal to Powers, Russia would be quite ready to stand 
aside and leave question in hands of England, France, Italy 
and Clcrmany 

[Aftci telling of the Tsar’s approval of the contingent 
mohih.sation 1,100,000 men, Paleologue’s “formal assur- 
ance that Fiance placed herself unreservedly on Russia’s 
side,” and his inquiry “whether the British fleet was pre- 
pared to play part assigned to it tiy Anglo-French Naval 
Convention,’’ Buchanan continued ] His Excellency [Sazo- 
nov] a^-ured me once more that he did not wi«h to pre- 
cipitate a conflict, but unless Germany can restrain Austria 
I can legard situation as desperate. Ru=sia cannot allow 
Austria to crii-h Seibia and become predominant Power in 
the Balkans, and, seciiie of supiiort of France, she will face 
all the iidis of war For oui -elves ]iositioii is a most 
Iicrilous one, and we -hall have to choose between giving 
Russia our acti\e sujiport or renouncing her friendship If 
we fail her now we cannot hope to maintain that friendly 
cooiKTation wuth her in Asia that is of such vital importance 
to u.s 

This telegram, indicating that “Russia, secure of sup- 
port of France, will face all the risks of war,” might well 
have prompted Sir Edw'ard Grey to the conclusion that it 

C4For all this bad news, see BD, 130-138 

Bufhiinin to Grov, July 2.>, 8 PM, received 10 30 PM , BD, 
125 Cf BBB, 17, in which the jiaraphiasc of 1914 alters the meaning 
lu the second scnteuoe of the last paragraph by adding three words to 
read, ‘V a/ic feels secure of support of France, she [Russia] will face all 
the risks of war” See also above, ch vi. at note 109, for important pas- 
sages omitted from the BnttAh Blue Book of 1914 
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was high time to attempt to exercise a moderating influence 
at St. Petersburg — if he preferred to place the preservation 
of the peace of Europe above the maintenance of the Triple 
Entente. But he did not Although Buchanan at St. 
Petersburg in the early part of the crisis attempted to 
exercise restraint upon Russia, no such effort was made 
from London. The British Foreign Ofiice took the stand 
expressed in a minute by Sir E. Crowe on July 25: 

The moment has passed when it might have been pos- 
sible to enlist French support in an effort to hold back 
Russia 

It is clear that France and Russia are decided to accept 
the challenge thrown out to them tVhatever we may think 
of the merits of the Austrian charges against Serbia, France 
and Russia consider that these are the pretexts, and that 
the bigger cause of Triple Alliance versus Triple Entente is 
definitely engaged. 

1 think It would be impolitic, not to say dangerous, for 
England to attempt to controvert this opinion, or to en- 
deavor to obscure the plain issue, by any representation 
at St Petersburg and Pans . . . 

Our interests are tied up with those of France and Russia 
in this struggle, which is not for the possession of Serbia, 
but one between Germany aiming at a political dictatorship 
in Europe and the Powers who desire to retain individual 
freedom.®* 

England expected Germany to exercise restraint upon 
Austria not to move against Seibia, but unless Germany 
did so England was unwilling to exercise any restraint upon 
her Entente friends. Here was the evil of the system of 
alhances. On neither side was a Power willing to put out 
a restraining hand upon its ally or friend for fear of destroy- 
ing the alliance or friendship. Instead, therefore, of dis- 
patchmg a moderating telegram to St Petersburg, England 
now merely decided to make a new peace proposal. Sir 
6«BD, 101. 
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Arthur Nicolson, noting Sazonov’s suggestion to Buchanan 
quoted above, wrote to Sir Edward Grey at Itchen Abbas: 

I think that the only hope of avoiding a general conflict 
would be . . that you should telegraph to Berlin, Pans, 

Rome, asking that they shall authorise their Ambassadors 
here to join you in a Conference to endeavour to find an 
issue to prevent complications and that abstention on all 
sides from active military operations should be requested 
of Vienna, Serbia, and St. Petersburg pending results of 
conference 

Grey at once approved, and on July 26, at 3 P. M., 
this proposal for a Conference of Ambassadors of the four 
Powers was dispatched to Paris, Berlin and Rome. It was 
also repeated to the British representatives at St. Peters- 
burg, Nish and Vienna with instructions to endeavor to 
prevent active military operations pendmg the results of a 
Conference, as soon as they had received similar instruc- 
tions from their Italian, French and German colleagues.®® 
This proposal for a Conference of Ambassadors at Lon- 
don at first sight seemed a good one and was certainly made 
with sincerity A similar Conference of Ambassadors at 
London under Sir Edward Grey’s leadership had functioned 
successfully during the Balkan Wars to prevent that can- 
cerous trouble from spreading to the rest of Europe. 
Incidentally, however, its decisions had exasperated the 
authorities in Vienna and made the very word “Confer- 
ence” anathema to them But the Ambassadorial Con- 
ference during the Balkan Wars was not quite the same 
thing as that which Grey was now proposing The London 
B7BD, 139 

*8 Grey to Bertie and others July 26. 3 P M , B D , 140, 141 
B» A R B , III, 79 Sir Francis Bertie also gathered from the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Pans “that Austnans are particularly suspicious of 
words ‘intervention,’ ‘mediation’ and ‘conference,’ and suggested there- 
fore that care should be taken to speak of conversations, moderatmg 
advice, etc ,’’ Bertie to Grey, July 27, BD, 183 
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Conference of 1912-13 had been composed of the Ambas- 
sadors of all the Great Powers of Europe, who represented 
the two opposing groups into which Europe was divided, 
instead of four only, as Grey had proposed. All the mem- 
bers of the London Conference, except perhaps Austria, 
had at that tune, been genuinely anxious to preseive the 
peace of Europe. In 1912-13, Russia was not ready for 
war; France did not want a war over Balkan questions, 
and Germany did not want to be dragged into a war because 
of Austria’s difficulties. But in 1914 the.se Powers were, 
for various reasons, less disinclined for war than m 1912-13. 
Moreover, the London Conference of 1912-13 had merely 
been called upon to settle differences between Turkey and 
tlie Balkan states, and among the Balkan states them- 
selves Though Austro-Russian rivalry had been strong, 
the London Conference had not been compelled to decide 
vital questions at issue between the.se two Gi e.at Powers 
But now in 1914, Grev was proposing the far more 
delicate task of attempting to decide a question which in- 
volved the prestige of the Triple Alliance and Triple En- 
tente. He was virtually proposing a tnluinal which wms 
ostensibly fair and possible, being composed of two allies 
of Austria (Germany, Italy), and two friends of Russia 
(England and France) But, in view of Italy’s nationalist 
hostility to Austria, of her ambitions in the Balkans which 
conflicted with those of Austria, and of her secret agree- 
ments with France (in 1900 and 1902) and with Russia 
(at Racconigi in 1909), it was likely that Italy would be 
more inclined to side wuth the Entente than with her ally.®® 


60 At this moment, July 26, the Hritish Ambas-sador m Rome waa tele- 
graphing to Grey “I gather that imi'iinich as Austria did not con- 
sult Italy before delivering Note, and inasmuch as by her mode of attack 
on Serbia she viould be construetiv el v piovokiiig Russia the casus 
foederis contemplated by Alliame would not anse” (B 1) . 118) Sec 
also riotow to Bethmann, July 24 (KD, 156) quotid below, cli i\, at note 
18, and Bcthniann-IIollweg, Beirachtungen zum Wellkrtcg, I, 133 144 
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In the proposed Conference, therefore, the “four less 
directly inteiested Powers’’ would be likely to stand three 
to one against Austria and Germany, instead of being 
evenly balanced two to two. This fact probably explains 
in large part Germany’s ultimate rejection of this Euro- 
pean “Areopagus.” To Germany, the proposal had the 
additional objection that, though “active military oper- 
ations” were to be suspended pending the result of the 
Conference, Russia could still continue her “preparatory 
measures,” and so deprive Germany of her advantage of 
being able to mobilize much more quickly than Russia 

Whether purposely or not, m wording his draft, Nicolson 
had avoided indicating whether he intended that the Con- 
ference of the four Ambassadors should mediate between 
Austria and Serbia, which would be unpalatable at Berlin 
and Vienna, or between Austria and Russia, which wmuld 
be equally unpalatable at Pans and St Petersburg Essen- 
tially, however, it was bound to mean intervention between 
Austria and Serbia, in order to prevent Austria from in- 
vading Serbian territory This was clear from the way it 
was explained, to the German Ambassador in London’ 

I have just spoken with Sir A Nicolson and Sir W 
Tyrrell . . . Both men look at Sir Edw’ard Grey’s proposal 
to hold a Conference d quatre here as the only possibility of 
avoiding general war, and they hope it will secure full 
satisfaction to Au'-tna, since Beibia would be moie ready 
to yield to the PowTrs .and give way to their joint wi'-hes 
than to the threats of Austiia, hut the absolute condition 
for the success of the conference and the maintenance of 
peace would be that no military movements should take 
place Should the Serbian boundary once be crossed, all 
wmuid be lost, for the Ru'-sian Govcinment could not tol- 
erate this . . The localization of the conflict hoped for 
m Berlin, they said, W’as wholly impossible and must be 
discarded fiom practical politics®' 

6iLichnowsky to Bcthmann, July 26, 8 25 P M , KD, 236 
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In other words, Grey’s new proposal was the kind of 
mediation which Paul Gambon had been desiring from the 
outset — mediation between Austria and Serbia. Though 
it was made with sincerity, Nicolson was not at all hopeful, 
as he wrote to Grey a httle later on Sunday afternoon: 
“It seems to me the only chance of avoiding a conflict — 
it IS I admit a very poor chance — but m any case we shall 
have done our utmost. Berlin is playing with us ... I 
am not hopeful Still no chance should be neglected.” 

W hat was the attitude of each of the Powers towards 
Sir Edward Grey’s new proposal for a Conference of Ambas- 
sadors at London? 

Italy uiimediately “welcomed the proposal,” just as she 
had already welcomed the earlier proposal for mediation 
between Austria and Russia®® 

Lichnowsky in London was in favor of accepting Grey’s 
proposal, believing that the “localization” hoped for by 
Germany was no longer practicable and should be dropped. 
If, however, Germany should cooperate with Grey in pre- 
serving the peace of Europe, “German-Euglish relations 
would be placed on a firm foundation for time everlasting ” 
If not, everything would be doubtful, and it was necessary 
“to spare the German nation a struggle in which it has 
nothing to gain and everything to lose ” But when the 
proposal was made at Berlm, Bethmann telegraphed to 
Lichnowsky : 


We could not take part in euch a conference, as we 
should not be able to summon Austria before a European 
court of justice in her case with Serbia Sir Edward Grey 


62 bD, 144 

66 Rodd to Grey, July 26, B D , 154 Cj also B D , 133, 189 , FYB , 


Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 26. 8 25 P M KD 23« rf also 
h.s despatches of July 27 (K D , 258, 265, 266) The Br’it.sh ’proposal 
was formally made in Berlm on the morning of July 27 by an Aide 
Memoire from Goschen to Bethmann, KD, 304 
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makes a sharp distinction, as Your Excellency has expressly 
reported, between Austro-Serbian and Austro-Russian con- 
flict, and IS concerned about the former just as little as 
ourselves Our mediation activities must be confined to a 
possible Austro-Russmn clash In regard to the Austro- 
Serbian conflict, the method of a direct understanding be- 
tween St Petersburg and Vienna . appears to me to be 
feasible I therefore request you most urgently to advocate 
in London the necessity and the possibility of localization 

Similarly Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador 
to Germany, who had just returned to his post and talked 
with Jagow, reported: 

Conference you [Grey] suggest would practically amount 
to a court of arbitration and could not, in his opinion, be 
called together except at the request of Austria and Russia. 
He could not therefore, desirous though he was to cooperate 
for the maintenance of jicace, fall in with your sugges- 
tion . . . He added that the news he had just received 
from St Petersburg showed that there was an intention on 
the part of M Sazonov to exchange views with Count 
Bcrchtold. He thought that this method of procedure might 
lead to a satisfactory result, and that it would be best, 
before doing anything else, to await outcome of the exchange 
of views between the Austrian and Russian Governments 

Germany rejected Grey’s conference proposal for several 
ceasons. She had not quite yet abandoned her hope, though 
she was to do so in a few hours, that the Austro-Serbian 
conflict could be treated as one to be “localized.” She 
hoped, as Jagow told Goschen, that the “direct conversa- 
tions” which were being opened between St Petersburg 
and Vienna, might prove a more satisfactory method of 
averting trouble between these two countries She knew 
also that a Conference would not be palatable to her ally, 

«o K D , 248 

«» Goschen to Grey, July 27, 8 17 P M , B D , 185. 
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for Austria retained bitter memories of the decisions of the 
London Conference during the Balkan Wars, and of its 
impottncy in enforcing its decisions against Serbia. Beth- 
mann naturally feared that in such a Conference of four 
Powers as Grey proposed, Germany would inevitably be 
in a minority of one to three, Italy would side with the 
Triple Entente rather than with her own nominal allies, 
and so Germany at the Conference w'ould stand alone in 
representing Austria’s point of view against England, France 
and Italy.®’' Furthermore, from a military point of view, 
a conference of ambassadors might work to Germany’s 
disadvantage, its decisions would be likely to drag out for 
days or weeks; but meanwhile Russia was making active 
military preparations, if the Conference should break down 
and war come eventually, Germany would be deprived of 
much of the military advantage which she enjoyed in being 
able to mobilize more rapidly than Russia, an advantage 
w’hich she counted on partly to offset the superior numbers 
of the French and Russian armies A final, and probably 
decisive, reason for the rejection of Grey’s conference pro- 
posal was the fact that the German Foreign Office had 
received simultaneously a strongly worded annotation from 
Emperor William emphatically rejecting Grey’s earlier 
proposal for mediation between Austria and Serbia.®® 

Though there are thus many reasons winch made it 
natural for Germany to reject Grey’s conference proposal, 
and though she herself a few hours later abandoned her 
“localization” plan, accepted the idea of mediation, and 
began to put pressure on Austria also to accept it, her 

97 Bethmann-Hollwog, Betrachtungen zum Wellknegc, I, 133, 144 f 
Jagow, Unachen, p llSi 

68 For the Kaiser’s annotation, which leached Berlin by wireless from 
on boaid the Ilohrmollfni at 12 07 AM on July 27, (KD 157 final 
note), sec abme, note 50 Lichnowsky’s desp^tih containing Grey’s pro- 
posal was also received July 27, 12 07 A M and when ultimately sub- 
mitted to the Kaiser, “His Majesty disapproved of Lichnowsky’s point of 
■V lew” (K D , 236, note 2). 
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rejection of the Conference was a grave political mistake. 
It was another stupid blunder, comparable to giving Aus- 
tria a free hand at Potsdam on July 5, and to endorsing 
and justifying the Austrian ultimatum when urging “local- 
ization” on July 24. It strengthened the suspicion among 
the Entente Powers that Germany was not sincere in pro- 
testing that she desired to maintain the peace of Europe. 
It unfortunately made them doubt her sincerity, when, a 
little later, she genuinely tried to restrain Austria and 
induce her to accept mediation. As Sir Eyre Crowe noted, 
on hearing Jagow’s negative reply to the conference pro- 
posal; “So far 3 3 we know, the German Government has 
up to now said not a single word at Vienna in the direction 
of restraint or moderation If a word had been said, we 
may be certain that the German Government would claim 
credit for having spoken at all The inference is not reas- 
suring as to Germany’s goodwill ” It was suspicion of 
this kind which largely contributed to the ultimate catas- 
trophe. 

France is also generally stated by Entente writers to 
have “sent in at once a completely favorable answer ” 
But as a matter of fact France appears to have hesitated. 
On the following day, July 27, the French Charge d'Affaires 
in London twice called attention to the proposal, adding 
that it “ought, I think, to be supported” 

On July 26, the German Ambassador, at Paris, Baron 
von Schoen, had stated to Bienvenu-lMartm, that “.Austria 
has declared to Russia that she does not desire territorial 
aequisitions . . . but only to secure peace and quiet and 
Minute, July 28 on B D , 185 

7® Oman, The Outbreak vj the War of 191/^-1913 (London, 1919) p 
48, Headlam, The History of Twelve Days (London, 1915), p 106, 
Poincare, Les Ongmes dc la guerre, p 223 ff 

• 73 Flounau to BienA enu-Mnrtin Jiilj 27, FYB, 68, 69 Cf also 

Men&doifT to Beithtold. July 26. 5 55 P M (ARB, II, 58) “Sir A 
NicoBon to whom I spoke in GrevV ab{*oncc is \ery much disturbed 
He has as yet practically no news from Pans ” 
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exercise police supervision, and consequently it rests with 
Russia to prevent war. Germany is at one with France in 
her ardent desire to preserve peace, and she sincerely hopes 
that France will exercise a moderating influence at St. Pe- 
tersburg.” Bienvenu-Martm pointed out that Germany on 
her part might well act on similar lines at Vienna, espe- 
cially in view of the conciliatory spirit displayed by Serbia. 
Schoen rephed that this was not possible, owing to the 
decision not to intervene in the Austro-Serbian dispute. 
Bienvenu-Martin "then asked whether the four Powers — 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and France — could not make 
representations at St Petersburg and Vienna, for that the 
metter amounted, in effect, to a dispute between Austria < 
and Russia. The Ambassador alleged that he had no 
instructions. Finally, the Minister refused to agree to the 
German proposal, smce the Prune Minister is absent. 
Berthelot unfortunately was not present at this interview.” 
Berthelot, the Director o‘f the Political Department of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, believed that Schoen "aims 
at intimidating France and at securing her intervention at 
St. Petersburg. All things taken together, and considering 
the whole attitude of Germany and Austria-Hungary, he 
[Berthelot] inclines to the view that these Powers are 
seeking a brilliant diplomatic victory, but not war at any 
price, although in the last instance they would not shrink 
from it. He regards an emphatic and energetic action by 
England at Berlin as useful.” 

France in fact had no more desire to exert pressure for 
peace on her Russian ally, than did Germany on her Aus- 
trian ally. Such pressure might have tended to sow distrust 
between two allies just at the moment when they most 

12 Sevastopulo to Sazonov, July 26, tgs nos 187, 188; MFR, p. 514; 
Romberg, pp 12-15, Livre Nmr, II, p 278, ROB, 28, 29, where parts 
are suppressed For Schoen’s account, see KD, 200, 235, 240 and 241; 
and The Memoirs oj an Ambassador (London, 19221 u 181 ff 
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needed to stand together, and would not have been welcome 
in the capital where it was exerted. In the case of France 
and Russia this is seen from paragraphs in despatches of 
Izvolski and Sazonov which were suppressed from the 
original Russian Orange Book. On July 27, immediately 
after his return from St. Petersburg, Izvolski telegraphed 
to Sazonov: 

“Directly after my return to Pans, I discussed the 
situation with Bicnvenu-Martin, in the presence of Berthelot 
and Abel Ferry They confirmed the details of the steps 
taken by the Geiman Ambassador, of which you have been 
informed by Sevastopulo’s telegrams nos 187 and 188 . . . 
Schoen laid especial emphasis on the expression of solidarity 
of Germany and France According to the conviction of 
the Minister of Justice [Bienvenu-Martin] , these steps on 
the part of Germany are taken with the evident object of 
disuniting Russia and France, of inducing the French Gov- 
ernment to make representations at St Petersburg, of thus 
compromising our ally in our eyes, and, finally, in case of 
war, of throwing the rcsiionsibihty not on Germany, who 
is ostensibly making every effoit to maintain peace, but on 
Russia and France . Altogether, I am surprised how 
correctly the Mini.^tcr of Justice and his colleagues under- 
stand the situation, and how firm and calm is their deter- 
mination to give us the most complete support, and to 
avoid the slightest appearance of disunity between us ” 

Fortunately for the French point of view. Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal was capable of being interpreted as includ- 
ing mediation between Austria and Serbia, as well as be- 
tween Austria and Russia, for it spoke of “Vienna, Bel- 
grade, and St. Petersburg.” This was seen by Viviani, who 
informed Bienvenu-Martin from on board the France, “The 
action of the four less interested Power? cannot ... be 

78 Izvolski to Sazonov, July 27, MFR, p 516, Romberg, pp 22-23f 
L/ivre Ntnr, II, p 281-282, c/ also ROB, 35 
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exerted only at Vienna and St Petersburg. In proposing to 
exert it also at Belgrade, which means in fact between 
Vienna and Belgrade, Sir Edward Grey grasps the logic of 
the situation; and, in not excluding St Petersburg, he offers 
on the other hand to Germany a method of withdrawing 
with perfect dignity from the demarche by which the Ger- 
man Government have caused it to be known at Pans and 
Loudon that the affair was looked upon by them as purely 
Austro-Serbian and without any general character ” 

Without waiting, however, for Viviani’s reply, the 
FVench Foreign Office, on July 27, upon the repeated urging 
from London, finally accepted Grey’s proposal, but did not 
want it acted upon until Germany had exerted pressure at 
Vienna' "Ministry for Foreign Affairs thinks that it would 
be dangerous for Entente Ambassadors to speak at Vienna, 
until it is known that the Germans have done so with some 
success It IS, therefoie, hardly true, as Professor Oman 
says, that “Pans sent in at once a completely favorable 
answer.” 

When Grey’s propo.sal was presented at St Petersburg, 
Russia did not favor it Sazonov had already entered upon 
“direct conversations” wuth Vienna, by which he hoped to 
induce Austria to accept modifications in her rlemands on 
Serbia. If Sazonov could accomplish this by conciliatory 
negotiations conducted at the same time that extensive 
military preparations were taking place in case they failed, 
he would have secured a great diplomatic triumph by his 
own efforts directly for Russia, without having to accept a 
solution of the crisis brought about by a conference of the 
Powers or by moderating counsels from France So he at 
first preferred to pursue his “direct conversations,” rather 
than have Sir Edward Grey take the initiative in calling a 

■■‘Viviani to Bicnvpnu-Martin. July 28, FYB, 76 

rsBertip to Grpy, July 27, 2 45 P M , BD, 183, also 194, 211, and 
F Y B , 61, 70, 71 76 Oman, p 48 
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conference of Ambassadors If the former failed, he could 
always fall back on the latter This explains his negative 
answer to Sir Edward’s proposal: 

The British Ambassador, upon instructions from his 
Government, asked me whetlier Russia would agree that 
England should take the initiative in convoking a con- 
ference in London of the representatives of England, France, 
Germany and Italy, in order that they might examine 
d qvLatie the possibility of a way out of the present situation 
1 replied to the Ambassador that I have begun direct 
conversations with tlie Austro-Hungaiian Ambassador 
favoiabh , but I have not as vet icceived any reply as to 
the proposal made by me for revising the note by the two 
Cabinets If our direct explanations with the Vienna 
Cabinet lead to no result, I should be ready to accept the 
English proposal, or any other, which would bring about 
a peaceful solution of the eoiiHict 

I wish, however, fioni this day foitli, to put an end to 
a misunderstanding nliich slipiied into the answer [of Bien- 
venu-Martin to Seliocn] In case it is a question of exer- 
cising a moderating influence at St Petcisburg, wc reject 
it in advance, because we have fiom the beginning taken 
a stand wliicli we cuiiiiot at all alter, since we liavc already 
met all the demands of Austria-Hungary wliich are ac- 
ceptable 

To this Izvolski replied reassuringly: 

Accoiding to my conversation yesterday at the Quai 
d’Orsay, the Acting Ministei of Foreign Affaiis docs not 
for a minute admit the possibility of exerci'-ing a moderating 
influence m St Petersburg, but only replied to the Gorman 
Ambassadoi that it was not Russia, but Austiia, that was 

77 Sazonoi ’s fp No 1521 to Izvolski in Pans and Benckendorff in 
London, Jul\ 27, Kra^nt/t Arkhir, I. ji 174, Rumhrip, p 16, Line No*r, 
II, p 279 The first part of this telepi.iin w.is also communicated to 
the Russian Aiubassudois in Berlin, Vieiin.i and Rome, tlic last paru- 
piaph, sipnihc.inth rnoiigh, w,is suppressed from ROB 32 but found its 
way in a curtailed form into BBB, 53, for an explanation of this 
curtailment, see B D , 206, note 
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menacing the peace of Europe; and that, in any case, jf 
there was a question of any moderating influence, this 
should be exercised not only in St. Petersburg, but first of 
all in Vienna. As a result of his conversation with Baron 
Schoen, the Minister declined to accept the German pro- 
posal.''® 

The last paragraph of Sazonov’s telegram and the whole 
of Izvolski’s reply, both of which were suppressed from the 
Russian. Orange Book along with other passages which did 
not square with the Russian thesis that Germany was to 
blame and that Russia had done everything possible to avert 
war, throw a new light on Russian diplomacy in the July 
crisis. Russia and her French ally were insisting that 
Berlin exercise a moderating influence at Vienna, while 
Russia herself refused from the outset to accept any such 
influence, and was supported in this by France. In this 
respect Russia was pursuing an uncornproinising attitude, 
threatening to the peace of Europe, exactly analogous to 
that of Germany from July 5 to 28, who liad been insisting 
that France and England should exercise a moderating in- 
fluence at St. Petersburg, while she herself refused to do 
likewise at Vienna But thfere was soon a difference, by 
July 28 Germany had abandoned her hitherto uncompromis- 
ing attitude, as wo shall see later, and really began to 
attempt to exercise an increasingly strong moderating influ- 
ence at Vienna; but France and England continued to 
refrain from restraining Russia, and Russia proceeded to 
the general mobilization, which she had been warned would 
make a European War inevitable 

Since none of the Powers, except Italy, gave an imme- 
diate and unconditional acceptance to his conference pro- 
posal, and since Russia and Germany decidedly preferred 
to await first the success of the “direct negotiations,” Grey 

78lzvolski to Sazonov, tg no 198, July 28, MFR, p 517, Rombeig, 
p 30, t^xrre II, p 283 
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willingly put his own proposal aside for the moment. “I 
entirely agree,” he telegraphed to Goschen, “that direct 
exchange of views between Austria and Russia is the most 
preferable method ot all, and as long as there is a prospect 
of that taking place I would suspend every other sugges- 
tion. ... It will no doubt relieve the tension and make the 
situation less critical.” 

What were these “direct conversations” between Razonov 
and Szapary at St Petersburg which originated simultane- 
ously and moved parallel with Grey’s conference proposal, 
and were partly responsible for its being dropped? 

DIRECT CONVERSATIONS BETW'EEN VIENNA AND 
ST. PETERSBURG, JULY 26-28 

It is said by most writers that it was Sazonov who 
originated the attempt to find a peaceful solution of the 
crisis by direct negotiations between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna.*'’ As a matter of fact, the idea had occurred to 
Sir Edward Grey at the outset, but had been put aside 
and lost to sight. It was the German Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Count Pourtales, who was really responsible for 
bringing this peace proposal into practical operation. 

On Sunday morning, July 26, after the break-up of the 
maneuvers at Krasnoe Selo and the other military de- 
cisions on the preceding afternoon,®' Count Pourtales and 
M. Sazonov happened to meet on the platform of the rail- 

July 28, 4 00 PM, B D , 218 Nicolson aKo, “puzzled by the 
fresh proposals which Sazonov makes almost daily,” believed his last 
proposal to ojien up conversations diroet with Vienna “seems the best 
procedure” (letter to Buchanan, July 28, BD, 239), see also above, 
at notes, 1-9 

80 C7- Hcadlam, pp 107, 117; Oman, p 51 This is aNo stated by 
Pal^oloRue to Bienvcau-Martin, July 27, (F Y B , 54) and is implied 
by Buchanan to Grey, July 27, (B D , 179) , but cf Buchanan to Grey, 
July 29 (B D , 271, suppressed from B B B ) Sazonov “does not wish 
reference to be made to the fact that it was at the suggestion of the 
Gennan Ambassador that be had proposed direct conversation with 
Austria ” 8i See above, ch vi, last part. 
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way station at Krasnoe Selo. They entered the same car- 
nage and traveled up to St. Petersburg together 

Pourtales, hnding Sazonov much less excited than the 
day before, took advantage of this informal opportunity 
again to urge that Austria had no hostile intentions toward 
Russia, and was only seeking measures of safety to protect 
herself from the Serbian danger on her borders. Sazonov 
replied that Russia likewise had no desire for war, a bridge 
must therefore be found on the one hand, to satisfy the 
demands of Austria, the legitimacy of which he recognized 
so fai as they related directly to the instigators ot the crime, 
and, on the other hand, to make their acceptance possible 
to Serbia; some of the demands would have to be toned 
down, and he urged joint action by all the Powers, including 
Germany, to bring this about Pout tales then urgently 
advised him to have a frank and friendly talk with Szapary, 
the Austrian Ambassador at St. Petcrsbuig, with whom 
Sazonov had had no woids since the excited interview of 
Friday, when first confronted with the Austrian ultimatum. 
On arriving at St Petersburg, Pourtales then went to see 
Szapary, told him of Sazonov’s calm anrl conciliatory state 
of mind, and gave him the same good advice to seek a 
frank and friendly direct conversation with the Russian 
Minister.®^ 

Acting on the German Ambassador’s suggestion, Szapary 
at once went to see Sazonov and had the friendly conversa- 
tion for which Pourtales had thus prepared the way. We 
have five accounts of the conversations the first-hand ac- 
counts by Szapary to Berchtold. and by Sazonov to the 
Russian Ambassadors at Vienna and London; and the 
reports by Pourtales, Buchanan, and Paleologue as they 
heard it from the two principals It is worth while to 

82 Pourtales’s diary in KD, IV, p 161, Graf Pourtales, Am Scheide- 
wege zwischen Kneg und Fneden (Berlin, 1919) p 19, Pourtales to 
Bethmann, July 26, 3 15 P M , arrived at Berlin 7 01 PM, and imme- 
diately forwarded to Tschirsthky at Vienna, KD, 217 
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give Szapary's account, although it is long, partly be- 
cause his narrative is more detailed than those of the 
others, partly because the most interesting parts of it 
were suppressed in the original Austrian Red Book of 
1915, and partly because it throws very interesting light on 
Sazonov : 

Have }\i>t had a long conversation with M Sazonov 
The German Ambassador had already told me in the fore- 
noon tliat early today, he had found the Munster [Sazonov] 
much calmer and inoie conciliatory He had advised him 
to seek a conversation with me, for he knew that I was 
filled with the best intentions toward Russia, and how 
greatly I regretted that our action against Serbia met with 
so little understanding m St Petersburg Sazonov received 
me very cordially, in contiast to his decidedly piqued atti- 
tude on Fiiday He spoke to me of his above-mentioned 
conversation with Count Pourtales, and said that if I myself 
had not already come to him of my own accord, he would 
have begged me to visit him in order to have a chance to 
speak frankly with me Last Friday, he had been somewhat 
taken by suipusc and had not controlled himself so much 
as he had wished, besides, at that time, our conversation 
was a purely official one 

I replied that I also had wished to have the opportunity 
to speak frankly with him, since I had the impression that 
mistaken ideas in regard to the character of our action were 
prevalent in Russia We seem to be suspected of wishing to 
push forward into Balkan territory and to begin a march 
to Salonica or even to Constantinople Others indeed went 
so far as to describe our action as the starting point of a 
preventive war against Russia, which had been planned by 
Germany. All these suppositions, 1 said, were partly 
erroneous and partly absolutely unreasonable The aim of 
our action was self-preservation and self-defense against 
hostile propaganda of word, writing, and deed, which threat- 

83 ARB. II, 73; ROB, 25. KD. 238, BD, 170, 179, 207-209, FY.B, 
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enea our existence It would occur to no one in Austria 
Hungary to threaten Russian interests, or indeed to pick 
a quarrel with Russia Yet we arc absolutely determined 
to attain the aim we have set before ourselves, and we con- 
sider the path which we have chosen the most practicable 
As, however, the action under discussion was an act of 
self-defense, I would not conceal from him that every 
consequence which might arise had been considered by us 
Nevertheless, I was quite clear, I said, that if a conflict 
between the Great Powers arose, the consequences would be 
most fearful, and then the religious, moral, and social order 
of the world would be at stake In glaring colors I set 
forth, as Sir Edward Gicy also has probably done here, a 
notion of what might follow' if a European war broke out 
Sazonov agreed with me thoroughly and seemed uncom- 
monly pleased with the purpoit of my explanations He 
began assuring me that in Russia, not only he, but the 
whole Ministry, and, what is of the greatest importance, hi» 
Sovereign, were filled with similar feelings toward Austria- 
Hungary He could not deny, he said, that in Russia there 
tvere old grievances against Austria, he admitted that he had 
had them too, but this belonged to the past and must not 
interfere with practical politics, and as fai as the Slavs 
were concerned — though indeed he ought not to say this 
to an Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, he said — he had no 
sympathy at all for the Balkan Slavs In fact, they were a 
heavy burden for Russia, and we could hardly imagine 
what Russia had already had to suffer from them 

Our aim, he said, as I had described it to him, was an 
entirely legitimate one, but he considered the path we were 
pursuing to attain it was not the safest way He said the 
Note which we had presented was not happy in its form 
He had been studying it meanwhile, and, if I had time, he 
would like to look it through once more with me I re- 
marked that I was at his service, but was not authorized 
either to discuss the text of the Note with him nor to 
interpret it. His remarks, however, would of course be of 
interest. The Minister then went through all the points of 
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the Note, and today found seven of the ten points acrept- 
able without great difficulty, only the two points [6 and 6] 
dealing with the collaboration of Austro-Hungarian officials 
in Seibia, and the point [4] dealing with the reinoial of 
officers and civil servants to be designated ad libitum by us 
seemed to him to be unacceptable in their present form, 
with regard to Point 5 I was m a position to give an authen- 
tic interpretation in the sense of your Excellency’s telegram 
No. 172 of July 25,®'* with regard to the other two points, 
I said I did not know how my Government interpreted 
them, but that they were both necessary demands M 
Sazonov thought that one might for instance have in mind 
consular intervention at the legal proceedings, and con- 
cerning the dismissal of officials, proofs of the guilt of the 
persons accused would still have to be produced Otherwise, 
King Peter would run the risk of being killed at once I 
replied that this view of the case by the Minister made 
the best justification of our action in Serbia M Sazonov 
said that we ought to remember that the Karagcorgevitch 
family would, without doubt, be the last dynasty in Serbia 
Did we want to set up on our frontier an anarchistic 
witches’s caldron? Surely notl I replied that we cer- 
tainly had an interest in the maintenance of the monarchical 
form of government, but also, that the last remark of the 
Minister again proved how necessary firm action on our 
part in Serbia w'as 

By way of summing up what had been said, the Min- 
ister declared that in the matter of the Note, it was really 
merely a question of phraseology, and that perhaps a more 
acceptable way for us could be found, by which these diffi- 
culties could be gotten over Would we accept, he said, 
the mediation of our ally, the King of Italy, or that of the 

81 Berchtold to Sz.tpary, telopram no 172, July 25, 1 PM, ARB, 
II, 38 “By point 5 we mean ‘collaboration’ m the creation of a secret 
^bureau de s^urete in Belgrade, \^hich would function like the analogous 
Russian ireationa in Pans and Berlin, and would cooperate with the 
Serbian police and administrative boards ” It must be remembered that 
at the time of this interview Sazonov and Szapary were not yet aware of 
the text of the Serbian reply (c/ B D , 207-209) 
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King of England? I replied that I was not m a position to 
express an opinion; that I did not know what dispositions 
my Government had already taken, that matters had al- 
ready begun to move, and that ecitam things could not be 
reti acted when once they had been started Moreover, the 
Serbians had already mobilized yesterday [Saturday, July 
25], and what else had happened since then, I did not know 
At the close of the conversation, M Sazonov again in 
the warmest words expressed his pleasure at the explana- 
tions which I had given and which had materially calmed 
him He would also, lie said, make a report of our conver- 
sation to Tsar Nicholas, whom he would see day after 
to-moirow [Tuesday, July 28], which was his day for being 
received in audience 

Russian policy has traveled a long distance in two days 
— from the first rude lejection of oui procedure and from 
the proposition for a judicial investigation of our dossier, 
making a European question out of the whole affair, and 
from that point on again to a recognition of the legitimacy 
to our claims and to a request for mediatois Nevertheless, 
we must not overlook the fact that along with this backing- 
water policy on the part of the dqiloinatif-ts, there is setting 
in a lively activity on the part of the mihtaiists, as a result 
of which Russia’s military, and therefore also her diplo- 
matic, situation threatens daily to become less favorable 
for us 

P S Incidentally in the course of the conversation, 
M Sazonov asked whether I could let him sec our dossici , 
upon my replying that I was not in possession of a copy, 
he asked whether it could not be shown to M Shebeko 
[Russian Ambassador] in Vienna *''* 

85 Szapary to Bcrchtold, July 27, 2 15 P M [July 26. 2 15 P M , 
or July 27, 2 15 AM], ARB, II, 7J This trltprain it, also dated 
‘27’ instead of ‘26’ by Gooss, p 206, and lu the Au-slnan Red Book of 
1915 That ‘Jiih 27, 2 15 PM’ is incorrect is eiidcnt from the fact 
that It bears the serial number ‘165,’ and must therefore be prior to 
number '168,' which was disp.atchod on July 27 at 4 30 AM The 
other accounts make it clear that this interview took place around noon 
or a little later on July 26 As it is doubtful whether such a Jong 
telegram could have been put into cipher by 2 15 P M on Sunday, 
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Pourtalos’ Sunday advice to Sazonov and Szapary tnus 
seemed likely to bear good results by opening admirably 
the way to “direct conversations,” and for it he was warmly 
thanked by both when he saw them later in the day. 

In the evening, after talking with both men again, ho 
reported . 

Count Szapary had an extended interview this afternoon 
witli Sazonov Both men, with whom I talked after it, were 
favorably impressed bj it . [Here follows a summary 
of the interview, similar to Szapary’s acoount ] The Min- 
ister begged me urgentlv to tell him whether I could not 
make soni' sort of a proiiosal In reply I empha^zed the 
fact that 1 was not authorized to make any proposals, and 
therefore could only expre^.s my personal views, but that 
the following way seemeil to me perhaps practicable In 
case the Vienna Cabinet should consent to modify somewhat 
the form of its dem.inds, as the expressions of Count 
Szapary seemed to indicate was not altogether out of the 
question, iierhaps an attempt could be made, with this in 
view, to get into touch with Austria directly Should an 
agu’cmcnt le^ult from tlii^, then [cipher group lacking] 
Serbia could be advised by Russia to accept the demands 
of Austria on the basis agieod upon between Russia and 
Austria, and to let the Austrian Government know this 
through the mediation of a third Power 

Sazonov, iijion whom I again strongly impressed the 
fact that I did not .speak in the name of my Government, 
declined that he would at once telegraph to the Russian 
Anibas-sador m Vienna along the lines of my proposal 

Accordingly on Sunday evening Sazonov telegraphed to 
the Russian Ambassador in Vienna informing him of the 

one mav cone lode that it was p^ob!lb^^ dispatched on Ju!v 27 at 2 15 
A M , ‘P M ' being a misprint for *A M * It arrived at Vienna at 4 30 
P M , which would be about 16 hours or the normal period of trans- 
mission betw’een Vienna and St Petersburg at this congested time 

86 Pourtales to Bcthmann, July 26, 10 10 P M., arrived July 27, 
12 45 AM , KD. 238 
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interview with Szapary. He instructed him to ask Berchtold 
to authorize Szapary to discuss at St Petersburg a redraft- 
ing of certain points in the ultimatum which would satisfy 
Austria’s mam demands and yet be acceptable to Serbia 
Thus was opened the way for “direct conversations,” which 
Berlin preferred to Grey’s conference proposal, which the 
British Foreign Office approved, and which Paleologue also 
“believed preferable to any other procedure and likely to 
succeed;” as he summed it up, Sazonov proposed to Aus- 
tria: “Take back your ultimatum, modify its form; and 
I wiU guarantee you the result ” 

Unfortunately, however, all these hopes were misplaced, 
owing to Berchtold’s obstinacy and determination to pro- 
ceed with his plan of military action against Serbia Pro- 
posals for preserving peace, instead of being accepted by 
him, decided him to forestall them by presenting Europe 
with the jait accompli of an Austrian Declaration of War 
on Serbia. 

SUMMARY 

Such were a few of the more important proposals for 
preserving peace, prior to July 28, they all came to nothing. 

Grey’s original suggestion for “direct conversations,” 
vetoed by Poincare as “very dangerous,” was quickly 
dropped and completely lost to sight 

The Entente efforts to have Austria extend the time- 
limit were either directly rejected by Vienna, or rendered 
impossible by the shortness of the time within which the 
Powers had to act 

Grey’s proposal for mediation between Austria and 
Russia, accepted in principle by Germany, was not imme- 
diately accepted by France, who wanted mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, nor by the Russian Ambassador in Lon- 

87 Sazonov to Shebeko, July 26, BOB, 25 

88 Paleologue to Bienvenu-Martin, July 26, FYB, 54; cf also Pale' 
ologue, I, 28 
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don who was “very apprehensive” that it would encourage 
Germany in the impression that the Triple Entente was 
lacking in solidarity. 

Grey’s proposal for a conference of the Ambassadors of 
four Powers, rejected for various reasons by Germany, not 
accepted immediately by France, and put aside by Russia in 
favor of “direct conversations,” was quickly suspended by 
its author, who also agreed that “the direct exchange of 
views between Vienna and St. Petersburg is the most prefer- 
able of all.” 

But these “direct conversations,” suggested by the Ger- 
man Ambassa lor m St Petersburg, and taken up by Sazo- 
nov, were thwarted by Berchtold’s refusal to consent to any 
modification of his demands, and by his declaration of war 
on Serbia with the deliberate purpose of forestalling any 
kind of mediation w'hich might prevent Austrian military 
action against Serbia. 

As it took many hours for telegrams to come and go, 
and as the situation changed rapidly from day to day, it was 
essential for the success of these various peace proposals 
that they should be accepted immediately But they were 
not so accepted. With the exception of England and Italy, 
the different Powers, for one reason or another, m the case 
of each proposal, either preferred other methods, or delayed 
immediate acceptance, or gave a negative reply So the 
proposals for preserving peace made prior to the Austrian 
Declaration of War on Serbia fell to the ground After 
Austria had faced Europe with the jait accompli, it was 
more difiScult than ever to get satisfactory peace proposals 
accepted. 



CHAPTER IX 

GERMANY'S BELATED PEACE EFFORTS 

Until Monday, July 27, Belhinaim and his colleagues 
at Berlin had adhered consistently to their policy of hoping 
and insisting that the Austro-Serbian conflict could and 
should be localized. Early on Sunday afternoon, July 26, 
having heard of some of the Russian military decisions at 
Krasnoe Sclo and that “all preparations are being made 
for mobilization against Austria,” ' Bethmann again stated 
Germany’s attitude and sought to dissuarle Russia from 
taking mobilization measures which might endanger the 
peace of Europe; 

Since Count Bcrchtold has stated to Russia that Austria 
■wishes to make no territorial acquisitions m Scibia, but 
only to bring about quiet, maintenance of Furoiiean peace 
depends on Russia alone Confiding in Russia’s love of 
peace and m oui long-established friendly relations, we trust 
that she will take no step that will .seriously endanger 
the peace of Europe - 

At the same time, in similar telegrams to Ixindon and 
Pans, Bethraaim urged England and Franco to exercise a 

iPoul tales to Bethmann, July 25, rccci\ed July 2G, 3 28 AM, KD, 
194 

2 Bothinann to Pourtales, July 26, 1 35 P M , KD, 198 Later ir. 
the evening (7 15 P M , KD , 219) he made a stronger apyieaf, indicatinp 
his willingness ‘‘lo suiiport Kus-sia’s desire not to have the integrity of 
the Serbian Kingdom placed in question ” Both communications “made 
a very good impression” on Sazonov, who said “a way must be found 
of givmg Serbia her deserved lesson while sparing her sovereign rights,” 
as might be done if Gfriii'inv would cooperate in influencing Austria, 
to moderate some of her demands (Pourtales to Bethmann, July 28, 
KD, 282) 
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moderating influence at St. Petersburg. But these failed 
completely of their desired effect ^ 

Similarly on Monday morning, July 27, after rejecting 
Grey’s conference proposal in favor of “direct negotiations,” 
Bethmann telegraphed to Paris: “We cannot mediate in 
the conflict between Austria and Serbia, but possibly later 
between Austria and Russia.” This suggestion of media- 
tion between Austria a./d Russia hints at the beginning of 
a change in his attitude — the first sign of an eventual aban- 
donment of “localization,” and the possible adoption of 
some mediatory role to secure an agreement between 
V’lenna and Si Petersburg. Pourtales’s telegrams, with the 
news of “direct conversations,” were at once forwarded, 
with slight omissions and without comment, to Tschirschky 
at Vienna * And Jagow told the Russian Charge d’Affaires 
“that he could not advise Austria to give way, but that the 
very fact of Pourtales’s telegram being transmitted to 
Vienna means that he rather recommended such a way out 
of the situation.” ® By Monday evening there were fur- 
ther signs that Bethmann was beginning to waver in his 
mind as to the wisdom of his “localization” policy. 

GERMAN DOUBTS AS TO “LOCALIZATION” 

An important factor m Germany’s immediate decisions 
was the hurried return of the Kaiser to Potsdam on the 
afternoon of July 27.® “The Foreign OflSce,” Jagow was 

3 K D , 199, 200 Lichno^sky could not see Grey, who had pone out of 
town over Sunday, but from talks with Nicolson and T>rrell he con- 
cluded that “localization'^ must be abandoned in favor of Grey's media- 
tion proposal (K D , 218, 236) In Pari^ Bienveini-Mirhn at fiiM seemed 
ready to exercise moderatior at St Petor'^^burg, after Germany had shown 
that she was cxercifaing it at Vienna (KD, 235, 240, 241, 252) But 
Berthelot and Saaonov were emphatically opposed to any pressure being 
put upon RiisMii (see abo\e, p 391 f ) 

4 K D , 217, 238, notes 

t>Brone\ski to Sazonov, July 27, Krasnyi Arkhw, I, p 172, the last 
clause IS suppressed from R O B , 38 

® At 3 00 P M according to Moltke {Erin-nerunqen, p 381,) who had 
a conference with him shortly afterwards 
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reported to have said, “regret this step which was taken 
on His Majesty’s own initiative They fear that His 
Majesty’s return may cause speculation and excitement.” ^ 
During his northern cruise he had been furnished by 
Bethmann with scanty but fairly optimistic reports, calcu- 
lated to keep the Kaiser cairn and deter him from giving any 
orders to the German Fleet which might cause alarm * But 
Bethmann had been unsuccessful. Hearing from the Ad- 
miralty that the Kaiser, on the strength of a Wolff tele- 
gram, had directed the Fleet to make preparations to return 
home, Bethmann “ventured most humbly to advise that 
Your Maj'esty order no premature return of the Fleet.” 
Upon this the Kaiser made the characteristic annotation: 

Unbelievable assumption! Unheard of! It never en- 
tered my mind I ’ 1 This was done on report of my Minister 
about the mobilization at Belgiade' This maij cause mobil- 
ization of Russia, will cause mobilization of Austria In 
this case I must keep my fighting forces by land and sea 
collected In the Baltic there is not a single ship 1 1 Moie- 
over, I am not accustomed to take militaiy measures on 
the strength of one Wolff telegram, but on that of the 
general situation, and that situation the Civilian Chancellor 
does not yet grasp " 

The Kaiser had also been irritated while still at sea, 
because it was through a newspaper agency, and not offi- 
cially through Bethmann, that he had first learned the 
terms of Austria’s demands on Serbia As the Kaiser 
neared Berlin, Bethmann sent him another optimistic sum- 
mary of the situation, and prepared a sheaf of the latest 

1 Rumbold to Grey, July 26, BD, 147 

8KD, 67, 116, 125, 182, 191, 197, 221 

8 July 25, K D , 182 The Munster at Belgrade had reported on the 
evening of July 24 “Mobiliz,ition is already in full awing” (K D , 158) , 
the news was premature when sent, but true when it reached the Kaiser 
on July 25 at 3 45 P M 

10 Kaiser to Foreign Office, July 26, KD, 231 
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telegrams, which had poured into the Foreign Office, to be 
given him upon his arrival at Potsdamd^ 

The military and naval leaders had also returned to 
Berlin by the afternoon of July 27. Moltke, before the 
crisis arose, had planned to return from his cure at Karlsbad 
on July 25, but delayed a day.'^ On his arrival he talked 
with Bethmanii and agreed that an attitude of calm should 
prevail, but took also the precaution of sending to the For- 
eign Office a draft m liis own hand of the ultimatum to be 
sent to Belgium in case of war ” After talking with Beth- 
marin again next morning, the 27th, he wrote to his wife: 
‘‘The situation continues to be decidedly not clear. Not 
very quickly will it clear up, it will be some fourteen days 
before one can know or say anything definite ” 

Admiral Tirpitz had been requested by Bethmann on 
July 24 not to return from his summer home in Switzerland, 
m order to avoid arousing alarming comment which might 
embarrass the Foreign Office in its “localization” policy 
Nevertheless, on his own responsibility, the Grand Admiral 
also returned to Berlin on July 27, convinced that Beth- 
mann was pursuing a perilous path m allowing such tension 
to develop with Russia m the foolish hope that an Austro- 
Seibian conflict could be localized, and that even in case 
of war on the Continent England would remain neutral. 
“The Chancellor,” he had written to a subordinate just be- 
fore leaving Switzerland, “is absolutely on the wrong track, 
wrapped up in his idea of winning the favor of perfidious 
Albion. . . . We must, at all costs, come to an understand- 
ing with Russia, and play the Bear and the Whale against 
each other.” 

11 Bothmana to Kaiser, July 27, 11 20 A M , KD. 245 

12 K D , 74, 197 13 KD , 376, note 1 

11 Moltke, EnnnemngGn, p 381 This mdicatefa that he still sup- 
posed Austria would not declare uar on Seibia until Conrad had com- 
pleted the concentration of the Austrian forces calculated for August 12 
it>Tirpitz, Ennnerungen (Berlin, 1920), p 150, cj also pp 213 f and 
236 f Tirpiti, according to hia later memoirs, would have liked to see 
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The Kaiser and his officials, who were now back in 
Berlin, were all vexed at the way in which the Chancellor 
had kept them absent from the capital and insufficiently 
informed They were seriously alarmed at the way Beth- 
mann had allowed Berchtold to draw so heavily upon the 
blank check of July 5. They had been told that, m order 
to secure the successful “localization” of the Austro- 
Serbian dispute, cahn was necessary; but they were doubt- 
less of the same mind as the Kaiser, who, while at sea, 
pencilled ironically on one of Bethmann’s admonitions to 
calmness in spite of rumors of Russian mobilization. “To 
remain calm is the citizens’ first duty* just keep calm, 
always keep calm* ! A calm mobilization is something new, 
indeed!” 

They saw that a serious crisis was very rapidly develop- 
ing for which no special military preparations had been 
made, and for which the diplomatic situation began to look 
unfavorable. Russia, drawing encouragement from France 
and England, w'as making louder objections and more wide- 
reaching military preparations than had been anticipated. 
Lichnowsky’s reports from London were pessimistic 
“Since the appearance of the Austrian demands, nobody 
here believes in localizing conflict. . . . C’onsider moment 
arrived to start mediation along lines suggested by Sir 
Edward Grey”; Grey’s secretary “pointed out to me, re- 
peatedly and with emphasis, the immense importance of 
Serbia’s territory remaining unviolated until the question 
of the conference had been settled, as otherwise every effort 
would have been in vain and the world war would be inevi- 
table. The localization of the conflict as hoped for in Berlin 

Bethraann ousted from the Chancellorship, and his incompetent sub- 
ordinate, Jagow, replaced by some strong and able man like Hmtze, who 
unfortunately, however, at the moment was sitting m Mexico But 
though the Kaiser was irritated at Bethmann, he declared on July 29 that 
“he could not part with this man, bccau.se he enjoys the confidence of 
Europe” (ibid , p 237) to K D , 197 
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was wholly impossible, and must be dropped from the cal- 
culations of practical policies.” ” 

The Italian Foreign Minister, San Giuliano, had de- 
clared that, since Austria had not consulted her ally '“before 
entering upon a move so portentously aggressive, . . . 
Italy could not consider herself bound m connection with 
the further consequences . . . The Austrian Note was 
worded so aggressively and so ineptly, that the public 
opinion both of Europe and of Italy would be against 
Austria — no Italian Government could stand against it. 

. . . The Triple Alliance compact was an obligation m con- 
nection with a defensive war, Austria was now proceeding 
aggressively; and Italy, tlicrcforc, e%’cn in the event of 
Russian intervention, would not be further obligated ” 

So it began to look as if Bethmann’s optimism and 
“localization” policy might prove a frightful blunder.^® 

At a conference at Potsdam late on Monday afternoon, 
July 27, between the Kaiser, Bethmann, Jagow, Moltke, 
and some other officials,-® m spite of the irritation at the 
Chancellor, there still seems to have been substantial soli- 
darity of opinion that he was correct in his view that a 
peaceful solution for the crisis could be found; and no 
important military orders were issued.®’ “Localization” 
apparently stiU remained the German program. 

57 Llt•hnow^ky to Bothniann, July 26, KD, 218 236 
5^Flotow to Bethmann, Julv 21, KD, 15G, 168 For other (li^quietmg 
reports received b\ July 27 concerning Italy, arising from Berchtold’e 
failure to rehiicct Ital>’s feelings as an ally and to purchase her loyalty 
by .satisfactory compensation**, see K D , 46, 109, 119, 136, 211, 244, and 
above, ch v, at notes 119-128 

Lichnowsky had already realized this (cf his reports pnsum and 
especially his letter to Bethmann of Juh 16, and Jagow ’s repK , K D , 62 
72) , Tirpitz and Helffench, writing their recollections with the advantage 
of hind-sight, also claim to have quickly realized it, but Bethmann, vith 
a less clear perception of what Bismarck u'^od to call the “impondt'rubilia’ 
has always asserti'd that he steeied the only available course 

20 Moltke, Ennnerungen, p 381, Tirpitz, Pohtische Dokumente, II, 2 
says that he and the Minister of War, Falkenhayn, were not present 

21 InvcUigating Commission, II, pp 8f , 15, and MontgelavS, in KSF 
V, 1208 ff, December, 1927 
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But on returning from Potsdam to Berlin, Bethmann 
and Jagow found a handful of new telegrams which showed 
that the situation was becoming more serious, and which 
indicated the doubtful wisdom of continumg to adhere 
rigidly to the policy of strict “localization ” Germany must 
pay xnore heed to mediation proposals and advise Berchtold 
to give them consideration. She must attempt, but with- 
out giving Austria offense or doubt as to her continued 
support, to take back into her own hands that ficedoin of 
action in the Serbian question which she had so unwisely 
abandoned on July 5 Instead of saying at Vienna, as she 
had done three weeks earlier, that the Kaiser “naturally 
cannot take any stand in the questions between Austria 
and Serbia, for they are beyond his competence,” ““ Ger- 
many must assume the role of mediator, and advise Austria 
to consider the English and Russian peace pioposals. 
Otherwise, there would be an increase in the suspicion 
which was being circulated by the French Ambassadors ■’ 
that Germany was egging Austria on, knew the text of the 
ultimatum from the beginning, wanted war, and was acting 
mala fide in pretending to desire peace Moreover, Eng- 
land would be dangerously antagonized and might not, in 
case of a continental war, preserve the neutral attitude, 
for which Germany hoped and which she believed had 
just been promised by King George to Prince Henry of 
Prussia.-^ 

One of the telegrams which Bethmann and Jagow found 
was the full text of the Serbian reply which had been 

22 See above, ch v, at note 37 

28 F YB , 15, 32, 38, 41, 43, 48, 67, 74, KD , 215, 415, 485 

2* “King of Great Britain said to Prince Henry of Prussia that England 
would maintain neutrality m case war should break out between Con- 
tinental Powers” (German Naval Attache m London to German Naval 
Office, July 26, K D , 207, rf also K D , 201 and 371) 
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handed lu at the Foreign Office by the Serbian Legation 
early in the afternoon 

Though Bethmann had already been given to under- 
stand that it “agreed to nearly all the points,’’ the read- 
ing of the text showed him definitely how conciliatory it 
was, and how far Serbia had yielded to the demands He 
may well have been irritated at Berchtold for not having 
even yet sent a copy of it to Berlin 

There were four new telegrams telling of Russian mili- 
tary preparations along the German frontier Kovno put 
in a state of war , the mouth of the Duna barred with mines ; 
and troop me vements at several points 

A telegram from Vienna announced Austria’s sudden 
decision “to issue the official declaration of w’ar tomorrow, 
or the day after tomorrow at the latest, primarily in order 
to cut the ground from every attempt at intervention,” 
instead of adhering to the plan, already notified to Berlin, 
of waiting until about August 12, when the concentration of 
the troops would be completed 

A telegram from Lichnowsky indicated the disturbing 

-'■’It (iHi’iikhod from Bolgrado to the Serbian Legation in Ber- 
lin on July 25, 7 to P M , arrived July 26, 8 58 P M , and was handed 
over in a hardlv legible form b\ the Serbian Charge d Affaire.s to the 
Berlin Foreign Office ne\t dtiv, but at what hour is not precisely indi- 
cated (K D , 271, note 3) Bethmann, telegraphing to the Kaiser Jul> 
27, at 11 20 A M , s|icaks of ‘‘Serbia’s answer to the ultimatum, the text 
of which we have not vet been .ible to get hold of” (K D 245), and ten 
minutes later he tclegmi’hed to Vienna “Please telegraph text of the 
Serbian leplv miracdiali Iv” (KD, 246) It was evidentlv not m hand 
at the conference at Potsdam, since it was sent to the Kai-ser bv special 
messenger at 9 30 P M , but did not arrive m time for him to read it 
that night (KD, 270, note 2 , 293) Jules Cambon seems to be mistaken 
m saving that the Serbian Charge d’Affaires gave it to Jagow “this 
morning” (Jiilv 27 , F Y B , 74) 

20 K D , 245 

27 Berchtold delayed forwarding it until he had time to annotate it ; 
see above, ch vii, note 42 

2SKD, 264 , 274-276, see also above, ch vi, “The Russian Danger” 

2» Tschirschky to Berlin, July 27, 3 ^ P M , arrived 4 37 P M , sent 
to the Emperor the same night, and to the Army and Navy Staffs next 
morning , K D , 257, see also below, at notes 42-54 
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fact that Sir Edward Grey was losing patience with Ger- 
manv. Grey had just read the text of the Serbian reply, 
and found that “Serbia had agreed to the Austrian demands 
to an extent he would never have believed possible.” 
Should Austria reject it as a foundation for negotiations, or 
occupy Belgrade, “Russia could not regard such action with 
equanimity, and would have to accept it as a direct chal- 
lenge The result would be the most frightful war Europe 
had ever seen, and no one could tell to what such a war 
would lead ” Grey therefore requested Germany to use her 
influence to get Vienna to accept the Serbian reply, either 
as satisfactory or as a basis for conferences He was con- 
vinced that it lay in Germany’s hands to settle the matter 
by proper representations “I found the Minister vexed for 
the first time,” Lichnowsky added, “he spoke with great 
seriousness and seemed absolutely to expect that we should 
successfully make use of our influence to settle the matter 
. . . I am convinced that if war should come after all, we 
should no longer be able to count on British sympathy or 
British support, as every evidence of ill-will would be seen 
m Austria’s procedure ” 

In view of all this serious news, Bethmann decided that 
the time had come to accede to Grey’s request to act as 
mediator He telegraphed to Tsclurschky at Vienna the 
text of Lichnowsky’s telegram with its warning and its pro- 
posal from Grey that the Serbian Note be accepted as a 
basis for a settlement, and added. 

Since we have alieady refused one English proposal for 
a conference, it is impossible for us to waive a linunc this 
English suggestion also By refusing every proposal for 
mediation, we should be held responsible for the conflagra- 
tion by the whole world, and be set forth as the original 

30 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 27, 1 31 P M , received 4 37 P M ; 
forwarded to Vienna 11 50 P M , and to the Kaiser by messenger July 
28 at 5 A M , K D , 258, 277, 283 
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instigators of the war That would also make our position 
impossible in our own country, where we must appear as 
having been forced into war Our situation is all the more 
difficult, inasmuch as Serbia has apparently yielded to a 
very great degree Therefore we cannot refuse the media- 
tor’s role, and must submit the English proposal to the 
consideration of the Vienna Cabinet, especially as London 
and Pans continue to make their influences felt in St 
Petersburg I request Count Bcrchtold's opinion on the 
English suggestion, as hkc\vi-e hi^ views on M Sazonov’s 
desire to negotiate directly with Vienna 

But by the time Tschirschky presented this communi- 
cation to Berchtold, the Austrian iVIimster replied that 
‘‘now, since the opening of hostilities on the part of Serbia 
and the ensuing [Austrian] declaration of war, England’s 
move was made too late ” Berchtold had faced his ally, 
as well as Europe, wnth the jait accompli of war with Serbia, 
and so “cut the ground from any attempt at intervention ” 
There has been much discussion as to the sincerity of 
Bethmann’s action in this matter. On this same evening 
the Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, Szbgyeny, telegraphed 
to Berchtold at 9 15 P. M : 

[1] The Foreign Secretary [Jagov.] very decisively in- 
formed me in strict confidence that the German Government 
would slioitly acquaint Your Excellency with possible 
English proposals of mediation 

[2] The German Government give the most positive 
assurance that they do not identify themselves in any 
■way with the projrosals, they arc even decidedly against 
their being considered, and they only forward them, in 
compliance with the English request 

[3] In doing so they arc guided by the view that it 
is of the utmost importance that England should not make 

81 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 27, 11 50 P M , arrived at the 
Embassy in Vienna at 5 30 AM , KD, 277 

31 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 28, 4 55 PM ; KD, 313 
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common cause with Russia and France at the present 
moment Consequently everything must be avoided that 
would break down the wire between Germany and England 
which has hitherto worked so well If Germany were to 
tell Sir Edward Grey plainly that she would not forward 
the request to Austria-Hungary, which England thinks more 
likely to bo considered if it comes through Germany, this 
would lead to the verj' state of aflairs it is so essential to 
avoid 

[4] Moreover, the German Government at every single 
English request of the kind in Vienna, would declare to 
her [he? jtdem cinzclncn derartigcn Vcrlanqen Englands in 
Wien demselbcn erktaren] most cmphalically that it would 
in no wise endorse to Austna-IIungary such attempts at 
mtei vcntion, and only passed them on in compliance with 
England’s wish 

[5] Yesterday, as he said, the English Government had 
approached him [Jagow], through the German Ambassador 
in London and directly through their representative here, 
to persuade him to siqiport England’s request concerning our 
modification of tlie Note to Serbia He, Jagow, had replied 
that he would indeed comply with Sir Edward Grey’s wish 
to forward England’s request to Your Excellency, but he 
himself could not endorse it, since the Serbian conflict wuis 
a question of picstige for the Au-'iro-IIunganan Monarchy, 
in which Germany also was concerned 

[6] He, the Secretary of State, had therefore forwarded 
Sir Edward Giey’s note to Herr von Tschirschky, but wuth- 
out instructing him to submit it to Your Excellency; he had 
then been able to inform the British Cabinet that he did 
not directly reject the English wish, but had even passed 
it on to Vienna. 

[7] In conclusion the Secretary of State repeated his 
attitude, and begged me, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, to assure Your Excellency that his having acted as 
intermediary in this instance docs not at all mean that he is 
in favor of the English proposal being considered ** 

aaSzogydny to Berchtold, July 27, 9 15 P M , arrived at Vienna 
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Several observations may be made upon this Szogyeny 
telegram, which is somewhat confused, inaccurate, and 
repetitious. 

(1) In the 4th paragraph it is not at all clear whether 
“demselben” means “to England” or “to Vienna.” The two 
ablest French and German experts, Renouvm and Mont- 
gelas, interpret it to mean “to England”; but if so, Szogyeny 
was contradicting the essential notion expressed in his first 
three paragraphs. If it means “to Vienna,” Szogyeny’s 
statement is contradicted by the fact that the German Gov- 
ernment never declared in Vienna “that it would in no wise 
endorse to Austria-Hungary such attempts at intervention.” 

(2) In the 5th paragraph it is not clear tc what Szogyeny 
refers England expressed no wish for “the modification 
of the Note to Serbia” on July 26 (“Yesterday”). This 
may be a confusion in Szogyeny’s mind with Grey’s request 
of July 25 (not “Yesterday”), received in Berlin the same 
day, that Germany “may feel able to influence the Austrian 
Government to take a favorable view of it,” i e , of the 
Serbian reply, this request, as Szogyeny states in his 6th 
paragraph, was in fact forwarded at once to Tschirschky 
in Vienna, and England was so informed Szogyeny can 
hardly have been thmking of the English proposal for a 
conference of Ambassadors, made at London to Lichnowsky 
on July 26 and at Berlin by Goschen on July 27 (both can- 
not be “Yesterday”) , which Germany frankly rejected at 
once,®^ because he sent a report about that later 

July 28, 9 00 A M , ARB, II, 68, Gooss, p 173 £f The American Dele- 
gation at the Vertsaillca Peace Conference cited only the first two para- 
graphs of this telegram, which, taken by themst'lves, give a false impres- 
sion For different interpretations of this famous Szogyeny despatch, 
see, among others, H Delbruck, in Preussi^rhe Jahrbucher, vol 176, pp 
487-490, June, 1919, Renomin, pp 121-126, Montgelas, Lcilfadcn, p 176 f 

34BD, 115, 149, KD, 186, notes to 186, and 191a 

‘T) See above, ch \m, at notes 58-69 

30 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 28, 7 40 P M , (some thirty hours after 
the events, ARB, II, 84 “The English mediation proposal according 
to which Germany, Italy, England and France should come together in 
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(3) No evidence exists that Jagow told England “the 
Serbian disjjute was a question of prestige for the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, in which Germany also was con- 
cerned,” as Szogyeny alleged at the end of the 5th para- 
graph. 

(4) Szogyeny was at this time so old a man, that his 
recall had already been decidetl upon and his successor se- 
lected His age and the nervous strain of these days would 
explain the confusion and inaccuracy of this telegram, and 
make it doubtful whether it can be completely relied on, 
especially as this was not the only instance of his inaccuracy 
and unreliability in this crisis 

(5) Finally, and most important, it has usually been 
assumed that when Szogyeny announced in the 1st para- 
graph that “the German Government would shortly ac- 
quaint Your Excellency with possible English proposals of 
mediation,” he was referiing to Lichnowsky’s telegram pro- 
posing mediation on the basis of the Serbian reply, and for- 
warded with Bethinann’s comment, which has been quoted 
above at notes 30-31. If this was actually the case, and if 
Szdgyeny’s telegram is trustworthy (which is open to 
doubt), it would throw a sinister light upon the sincerity 
of Bethmann’s action. But it is quite possible that it was 
not Lichnowsky’s telegram referred to above, but the British 
proposal for a Conference of the Four Powers, which 
Szogyeny understood from Jagow might soon be passed on 
to Vienna. Jagow frankly and emphatically rejected the 
proposal, and there was nothing underhanded or deceitful 
in his telling Szogyeny that the German Government was 
decisively opposed to its being considered, and only passed 
it on in compliance with England’s wish. It may be ob- 
jected that Jagow does not appear to have forwarded the 

a conference in London, to find a way for the settlement of the present 
difficulties, has been rejected by Germany on the ground that a con- 
ference would not be the suitable means for accomplishing the aim ’’ 

37 KD, 324 See above, ch note 43. 
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Conference proposal to Vienna. But this is easily ex- 
plained. During the moining of July 27, Berlin had only an 
indefinite and informal knowledge of the Conference pro- 
posal contained in a telegram sent by Lichnowsky on Sun- 
day evening Szogyeny may have been told that Germany 
disapproved of this, and that if she forwarded it to Vienna 
it would not mean that she in any way endorsed it Later 
in the day Goschen made the formal request for a Confer- 
ence; this was rejected,'” but .lagow and Bethmann, in 
hurrying out to Potsdam, neglected to forward it to Vienna 
When they returned from Potsdam, read the text of the 
Serbian reply, and found Lichnowsky’s telegram with a 
a good mediation proposal, they forwarded the latter instead 
of the Conference proposal Another objection which might 
be raised to this view that Szogyeny was thinking of a Con- 
ference proposal which Berlin might soon forward to Vienna 
is the fact that his telegram was sent at 9 15 P. M , and 
would hardly apply to a conversation around noon But he 
w'as often many hours late in getting information at the 
German Foreign Office and in forwarding it to Vienna; such 
a delay of some nine hours ivould be nothing unusual for 
him.'*'’ Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether Bethmann 
and Jagow could have returned from Potsdam early enough 
to read Lichnowsky's telegram, tell Szogyeny they disap- 
proved it but were forw’ardmg it to please the English, and 

38 In reply to thl^ trlepram of Lichnowskv’s (K D , 236, see above 
at note 17) Betiimann tclcKraphod to him at 1 00 PM (KD, 24S) 
“No knowledge heie up to present of Sir Edward Grej 's proposal to 
hold a conference d quatre there \Vc could not take part in ^uch a 
conference, as we should not be able to summon Austria before a Euro- 
pean court of justice 

3i> Goschen to Grey, July 27, 6 17 P M , HD, 185 

40 For instance, Gcimany requested fiom Vienna the text of the 
Serbian leply at 11 30 AM (KD, 246), .ind Szogyeny docs not report 
the new’s until 5 50 P M Similarly, Goschen reported the rejection 
of the Conference proposal on Monday at 6 17 P M (HD, 185), and 
Szogyeny did not report it until more than tw’enty-four hours later oq 
Tuesday at 7 40 P M (ARB, II, 84) 
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still leave time for Szcigyeny to put it all into cipher by 
9.15 P. M 

It would seem, therefore, that there are good grounds for 
thinking that the Szogyeny telegram referred to the Confer- 
ence proposal, which was openly and frankly rejected, and 
not to the later mediation proposal forwarded by Bethmann 
toward midnight. 

One may conclude that Bethmann was sincere, on the 
evening of July 27, in assuming the role of mediator to the 
extent of calling upon Berchtold to consider the proposals 
of Sir Edward Grey and of Sazonov for finding a settlement, 
m which Austria should accept the Serbian reply as a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory basis for further discussions No doubt 
Bethmann was largely influenced by his desire not to an- 
tagonize England But if this had been his only motive in 
forwarding the British proposal, as one school of inter- 
preters of the Szogyeny telegram believe, there v as no need 
for him to have included Sazonov’s “direct conversations’’ 
among the proposals which Berchtold was asked to consider. 
No doubt also Bethmann ought to have given stronger ad- 
vice, if he wanted to make certain of restraining Austria, 
but he did not wish to offend her or raise doubts as to 
Germany’s loyalty as an ally But even had he spoken in 
stronger terms, it would not have prevented the Austrian 
declaration of war on Serbia, because Berchtold had already 
decided on this step in order “to cut the ground from any 
attempt at intervention ’’ When Tschirschky presented 
Bethmann’s communication he was told that, since Austria 
and Serbia were already at war, “England’s move was made 
too late.’’ 

•*1 It is BiRnificant that in forwarding Lichnowsky’s telegram to Vienna 
he omitted the last sentence which might stem to imply that Austria was 
under Germany's thumb “The key to the situation is to be found in 
Berlin, and, if peace is seriously desired there, Austria can be restrained 
from prosecuting, as Sir E Grej o\pressc3 it, a foolhardy policy” (K D 
258, 277) 
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THE AUSTRIAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON SERBIA, JULY 28 

There had been a general fear in Europe that Austria 
would quickly follow her diplomatic break with Serbia by 
a declaration of war or an opening of hostilities. This also 
had at first been the expectation and advice of Germany, 
in order to secure “localization” and by quick action reduce 
the likelihood of Russian intervention.^^ When this did not 
take place, there was some feeling of relief, and the pros- 
pects for the success of “direct conversations” seemed good. 
The reason that military action did not follow the diplo- 
matic break at once was that the first day of Austria’s par- 
tial mobilization was not to be until July 28, and the armies 
would not be concentrated for action until about two weeks 
later. Conrad did not want war until his armies were con- 
centrated. Tschirschky was informed of this about noon on 
July 26 Berlin learned of it on the morning of July 27, 
and was therefore not expecting a declaration of war or 
the opening of hostilities until about August 12.'*® 

But when Pashitch’s advance summary of the Serbian 
reply began to make a favorable impression,^'* and when 
Berlin transmitted Grey’s hope that Vienna would take a 
favorable view of it,'*® Berchtold began to doubt the wisdom 
of so long a delay “When do you want a declaration of 
war?” he asked Conrad toward noon on July 26. “About 
August 12,” the Chief of Staff rephed “The diplomatic 
situation will not last as long as that,” said Berchtold 
However, no change in Conrad’s plans was made at the mo- 
ment. The Vienna authorities still believed that Russia 
would not move, and that there was no need for haste in 

12 Szopyeny to Berchtold July 25, 2 12 PM , ARB, II, 32, ami 
Tschirschky to Bothm.inn, July 26, 4 50 P M , K D , 213 

<8 Conrad, IV, 131 f Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 26, 4 50 P M , 
K D , 213 Dirr, p 148 Moltke, Ennnervnijcn, p 381 Szogyeny to 
Berchtold, July 27, 5 50 P M , A R B . II. 67 

iiBD, 114, 115 Conrad, IV, 131, 

, ■‘--KD, 186, ARB, II, 57 
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dealing with Serbia. But on July 27, when the news of 
the Krasnoe Selo military preparations and demonstrations 
came in,'*’’ they "decided to issue the declaration of war to- 
morrow, or at latest day after tomorrow, in order to cut 
the ground from every attempt at intervention ” 

Such an intervention seemed even more likely, in the 
course of the evening, with the arrival of Szapary’s despatch 
proposing “direct conversations” and news of Grey’s pro- 
posal for a Conference. ■‘®® Berchtold therefore instructed 
Szapary that he might converse with Sazonov, but “without 
entering into any kind of a binding engagement.” ®“ At 
the same time a declaration of war against Serbia was 
drawn up, together with a memorandum to persuade Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to authorize its being sent “early to- 
morrow morning ” It contained two main arguments 
First, since the Serbian reply was cleverly worded and con- 
ciliatory in form but wholly worthless m substance, the 
Entente Powers might make an attempt to reach a peace- 
ful settlement, “unless a clear situation is brought about 
by a declaration of war.” And second, the Serbians had 
opened hostilities by firing on Austrian troops at Temes- 
Kubin on the Danube. Berchtold then went to Ischl. By 
using these two arguments he won the Emperor’s assent, 
telephoned the news to Vienna, and the Austrian declara- 
tion of war was then dispatched to Nish a little before noon 
on July 28, in an uncoded telegram in French.®^ 

July 27, 7 and 8 AM , ARB, II, 49, 60, see also above, ch. vi, 
"The Russian Danger ” 

48 Tschirschky to Bethraann, July 27, 3 20 PM, K D , 2.'57 Cf 
also Berchtold to Szogyeny, July 27, 11 10 PM (ARB, II, 69), where 
he says the declaration of war will be lesued “in a few days” [m den 
nachslen Tagen], even though active military operations could not 
begin until a couple of weeks later, when Conrad had concentrated the 
troops. 49 Received July 27, 4 30 P M , see above ch viii, at note 85 

49a Mensdorff to Berchtold, July 27, received 6 30 P M , A R B , II, 
71 50 Berchtold to Szapary, July 27, 10 20 P M , Gooss, 210 ' 

5t A R B , II, 78 , S B B , 45-47 B D , 225, 233 Mr H F Armstrong, 
to whom the present writer is indebted for the accompanying facsimile. 
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Berchtold had now “brought about a clear situation” by 
his jait accompli. When the Russian Ambassador came to 
propose “direct conversations,” Berchtold told him that 
he could not accept the Serbian reply as a basis for discus- 
sion, “because war on Serbia has been declared today.” 
Similarly Berchtold informed Germany and England that 
Grey’s proposal for a confeience came “too late,” and, “in 
view of the state of war already existing, has been out- 
stripped by events”; and also that Austria “would have 
to decline any suggestion of negotiations on basis of 
Serbian reply. Prestige of the Dual Monarchy was now 
engaged, and nothing could prevent conflict.” ®'‘ 

The precipitate declaration of war by Austria thus fore- 
stalled the English and Russian proposals for taking the 
Serbian reply as a basis for negotiations It created a new 
situation. To meet this new situation, several new pro- 
posals for preserving the peace of Europe, and at the same 
time satisfying Austria and Serbia, were quickly forth- 
coming from Germany and England (but no longer from 
Russia). One of these in fact was outlined by the Kaiser 
several hours before he was aware that Austria had declared 
war It is commonly known as the “pledge plan” or “Halt 
in Belgrade” proposal 

gives an inteiesting historj' of it m Current History, Oct , 1927, p 95 As 
telegraph connections with Belgrade were broken off, it was sent via 
Czernowitz and Bucharest 

The first draft of the dcclaiation of war gave, ns one of the grounds 
for war, the Serbian provocation ut Temes-Kubm, but as this was not 
confirmed, it was omitted from the final declaration of war Some 
writers believe that the Temcs-Kubiu rumor was invented to deceive and 
persuade Fiancis Joseph, and it is significant that Conrad makes no men- 
tion of it Berchtold explained to the Emperor next day July 29, that the 
Trmes-Kiibin conflict had been too insignificant to include m the Declara- 
tion to Serbia as a ground for war, Gooss p 218 

B2 Berchtold to Szapiirv, July 28. 11 40 PM , ARB. II. 95 

53 Berchtold to Szogyeny, July 28, 11 00 P M , and to Mensdorff 
July 29, 1 00 A M : A R B , II. 81, 90 

54 Bunsen to Grey, July 28, 1 10 PM , BD, 227, cf also 226, 230, 
KD, 313; and A R B , II, 82 
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THE kaiser’s “pledge PLAN” 

When the Kaiser awoke on Tuesday morning, July 28, 
he had before him the text of the Serbian reply and many 
of the other documents which had led Bethmann the night 
before to ask Berchtold to consider the British and Russian 
peace proposals. The Kaiser was greatly impressed with 
the conciliatory and yielding character of the Serbian reply 
and the diplomatic success which Austria had achieved, as 
appears from his annotation on it. 

“A brilliant performance for a time-hmit of only 48 
hours. This is more than one could have expected I A great 
moral success for Vienna, but with it every reason for war 
drops aivay, and Giesl ought to have remained quietly in 
Belgrade' After such a thing, I should never have ordered 
mobilization.” 

He therefore wrote at once to Jagow 'T am convinced 
that on the whole the wishes of the Danubian Monarchy 
have been acceded to. The few reservations that Serbia 
makes could be settled by negotiation. It contains the an- 
nouncement orbi et urbi of a capitulation of the most hu- 
miliating kind, and as a result, every cause for war falls to 
the ground. Nevertheless, the piece of paper, like its con- 
tents, is of little value so long as it is not translated into 
deeds. The Serbians are Orientals, therefore lying, deceit- 
ful, and masters in evasion. In order that these beautiful 
promises may be converted into reality and deeds,” and “in 
order to give the army, now mobilized to no purpose for 
the third time, the external satisfaction d’honneur of an 
ostensible success,” Austria should be given temporary mili- 
tary occupation of Belgrade as a pledge. “I propose that 
we say to Austria Serbia has been forced to retreat in a 
very humiliating manner and we offer our congratulations ; 

81 KD. 271 
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naturally, as a result, no more cause jor war exists, but a 
guarantee that the promises will be carried out, is probably 
necessary; that could probably be secured by a temporary 
military occupation of a portion of Serbia, similar to the 
way we left troops in France in 1871 until the billions were 
paid. On this basis I am ready to mediate jor peace with 
Austria. . . . Submit a proposal to me, along the lines 
sketched out, to be communicated to Vienna ” 

Thus the Kaiser was ready at last to yield to England’s 
request that he act as a mediator and advise Vienna to 
abandon the idea of war with Serbia But w’hile Sir Edward 
Grey had urged that Austria be dissuaded from any mih- 
tary action, the Kaiser was ready to permit it to the extent 
of having Austria secure a tangible pledge that the Serbian 
promises would be really carried out Before the Kaiser’s 
proposal could be embodied in a despatch and communi- 
cated to Austria, the latter, as we have seen, had already 
declared war on Serbia It then remained to be seen 
whether Austria, and especially Russia, would be willing to 
accept the Kaiser’s mediation proposal, which was sincerely 
calculated to avert a European war. 

Before the Kaiser's autograph letter to Jagow had been 
brought from Potsdam to Berlin and put in the form of a 
concrete proposal to Vienna, Bethmann had received irri- 
tating news concerning Berchtold’s attempt to rattle the 
German sword, his persistent neglect of Germany’s advice 
to satisfy Italy, and his secret intention to partition Serbia. 
Bethmann had understood on July 5 that he was agreeing 
to support Austria in her vital interest of putting an end 
to the dangerous Greater Serbia propaganda; that danger 
was now taken care of by the Serbian reply, if its promises 
were duly carried out. He did not understand, and he did 

William II to Jagow, Julj 28, 10 00 A M , and a similar note 
by his secretary to Moltke, “kIio is entirely m accord with my views," 
KD, 293, and note 6 of new edition Italics aie the Kaiser’s 
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not intend, that Germany should be forced to follow Berch- 
told in secret plans which Austria had withheld from her 
ally, and which might involve the rupture of the Triple 
Alliance by Italy’s withdrawal from it, and even the rup- 
ture of the peace of Europe in such a way that Germany 
and Austria would seem to be responsible He would not 
permit that Russia and the Pan-Slav Press should back up 
Serbia in a continuance of the Greater Serbia menace, but 
on the other hand, he thought Austria ought to satisfy the 
Russian desire that Serbia be not subjected to a partition 

Bethmann therefore refused to allow Berchtold to rattle 
the German sword. Berchtold and Conrad had asked 
Tschirschky that Berlin warn St. Petersburg that the mili- 
tary preparations against Austria were so threatening that 
counter-measures would have to be taken Instead of 
acceding to this suggestion, Bethmann tried to calm and 
restrain the Vienna authorities by telling them. “Military 
reports concerning Russia, so far as known here, are only 
rumors, and are not yet confirmed Even according to 
General Moltke’s view, a categorical declaration at St. 
Petersburg would seem today to be premature ” And 
at the same time, m reply to Sazonov’s adnussion that “a 
way must be found of giving Seibia her deserved lesson 
while sparing her sovereign rights,” he instructed Pour- 
tales: “Please tell Sazonov that I am grateful for his com- 
munication and for its conciliatory spirit, and further hope 
that Austria’s declaration of disinterestedness will satisfy 
Russia and serve as a basis for further agreement.” 

Bethmann also heard that Berchtold was persisting in 

67 Cf Bethmann to the Prussian Ministers at the Federated German 
States, July 28, KD, 307, and also Ins telegrams, to Vienna quoted below 

68 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 27 Uulv 28, 1 45 A M received 
4 A M ] , K D , 281 

66 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 28, 3 20 PM; K D , 299 

00 See above, note 2 

41 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 28, 3 35 P M , K D , 300 
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his neglect to follow German advice in regard to satisfying 
Italy’s hopes for compensation The German Ambassador 
in Rome had reported San Giuliano as insisting that 
“the existence of Serbia is an unconditional necessity for 
Italy. This barrier against Austria cannot be allowed to 
disappear.” Instructions had therefore been sent from 
Berlin to Vienna that the Kaiser “considers it absolutely 
necessary that Austria should come to an understanding 
in time with Italy about Art YU and the compensation 
question”; an immediate conference between Bcrchtold and 
the Italian Ambassador is “urgently necessary ” 

Most irritating of all was the news from London con- 
cerning Austria’s doings. Though Berchtold had disclaimed 
any intention to annex Serbian territory"''’ and had de- 
clared Austria’s “territorial disinterestedness,” the Austrian 
Ambassador in London had confided to Lichnowsky that 
Serbia was to be “beaten to the earth,” and “it was the 
intention to present portions of Serbia to Bulgaria and pre- 
sumably also to Albania ” These were secret intentions 
which had been expressed at the Austrian Ministerial Coun- 
cil of July 19,"^ but which w’ere contrary to Bethmann’s 
expectations and contrary to wdiat he had been sincerely 
stating to the Powers. He therefore noted indignantly: 
“This duplicity of Austria’s is intolerable They refuse to 
give us information as to their program, and state expressly 
that Count Hoyos's statements wdiich suggested a partition 
of Serbia were purely personal, at St Petersburg they are 
lambs with not a wicked thought in their hearts, and in 

Sec above, at note 18, and also eh v, at notes 119-128 

63 Flotow to Bethnuinn. July 27, 2 40 PM , KD 261 

64 Jagow to Tschirst iikv, Jul> 27, 9 PM, and 9 30 PM , KD, 
267, 269 

«•'* In con\ersiition with the Russian Chaige d’Affaires m Vienna on 
July 24 (ARB, II, 23), but this disclaimer had not been confirmed by 
Szapary m St Petersburg 

66 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 28, 12 58 P M , received 3 45 F M ; 
KD, 301 67 See above, ch v, at notes 104-106 
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London their Embassy talks of giving away portions of 
Serbian territory to Bulgaria and Albania.” 

It was thus with some justifiable irritation at Austria 
that Bethmann took up the Kaiser’s offer to mediate on 
the basis of the “pledge plan” and embodied it in the fol- 
lowing telegram to Vienna; 

[Aside from a declaration to Russia that 'it intends no 
territorial acquisition m Serbia] the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, in spite of repeated questions as to its pur- 
poses, has left us in the dark The reply now at hand of 
the Scibian Government to the Austrian ultimatum makes 
it evident that Serbia has in fact met the Austrian demands 
in so wide-reaching a manner that if the Austro-Hungarian 
Government adopted a wholly uncompromising attitude, a 
gradual i evulsion of public opinion against it in all Europe 
would have to be reckoned with . . [Russia will pre- 
sumably be satisfied] if the Vienna Cabinet repeats in St. 
Petersburg the definite declaration that teriitorial acqui- 
sitions in Serbia he far from its purjiose, and that its military 
measures aim solely at a tempoiaiy occupation of Belgrade 
and other definite points of Serbian teriitoiy in order to 
compel the Serbian Government to a complete fulfilment 
of the demands, and to serve as guarantees for future good 
behavior, to which Austria-Hungary unquestionably has 
a claim after her experiences witVi Serbia The occupation 
could be regarded like the German occupation in France 
after the Peace of Frankfort, as security for the demand 
of the war indemnity As soon as the Austrian demands 
were fulfilled, a withdrawal would follow . . . You are 
immediately to express yourself emphatically in this sense 
to Count Berchtold and have him take the proper step in 
St. Petersburg You are carefully to avoid giving the 
impression that we wish to hold Austria back It is solely 
a question of finding a method which will make possible 
the accomplishment of Austria’s purpose of cutting the vital 
nerve of Greater Serbian propaganda without at the same 
«8KD, 301, note 
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time unchaining a world war, and in the end, if this is un- 
avoidable, of improving as far as practicable the conditions 
under which it is to be waged Wire reply ““ 

This telegram of Bethmann’s was a step in the right 
direction. It was well adapted to the new situation created 
by the fact that Austria was already at war with Serbia, 
which he had just learned It was aimed to make the Aus- 
trian armies “halt in Belgrade ” But its language was not 
sufficiently vigorous to compel immediate assent from 
Berchtold. Nor did it conespond precisely with the Kaiser’s 
more decisive instructions that Vienna was to be told that 
■‘no more cause for war exists.” Bethmann was too much 
afraid of offending Austria He was too much concerned 
with preventing the odium of re.sponsibility for a war from 
falling on Germany and Austria, rather than with prevent- 
ing such a war altogether. However, he also at once in- 
formed Russia that he was striving to persuade Vienna to 
have a frank discussion with St Petersburg and to make 
plain in an unobjectionable and satisfactory manner the 
purpose and extent of Austria’s procedure He likewise 
told the British Ambassador that “he was doing his very 
best both at Vienna and at St Petersburg to get the two 
Governments to discuss the situation directly with each 
other and in a friendly way He had great hopes that such 
discussion would take place and lead to a satisfactory re- 
sult.” He reiterated his desire to cooperate with England, 
and his intention to do his utmost to maintain the general 
peace. His last words to Goschen were “A war between the 

Bethmana to Tschirschky, July 28» 10 15 PM, KD> 323 Cf 
ARB, III, 24, and Gooss, i>p 243-244 Bethmann also telegraphed to 
Tschirschky Pourtales’ account of Sazono\’s more conciliatory attitude 
and his admission that a moans must be found for giving Serbia her 
'Mt'served lesson” and building a bridge upon which Austua could retreat, 
K D , 282, 309 

70 Bethmann to Pourtales and the other German Ambassadors abroad, 
July 28, 9 P M , K D . 313 
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Great Powers must be avoided.” But neither to Russia 
nor to England did he indicate the exact terms of the 
“pledge plan,” as he wished to learn first whether it woulr, 
be acceptable to Austria On this point he was to be kepi 
in nerve-racking suspense for sixty critical hours, and 
finally answered in the negative! 

THE “wILLY-NIGKy” TELEGRAMS 

Besides informing Sazonov through the usual diplomatic 
channels that Germany was mediating at Vienna to bring 
Austria to a direct and satisfactory agreement with Russia, 
Bethmann decided on this same evening of July 28 to have 
recourse to a direct exchange of telegrams between the 
Kaiser and the Tsar In times past this “Willy-Nicky” 
correspondence had often done much to cement the tra- 
ditional friendship and good relations between Prussia and 
Russia. It might be a help in the present time of trouble. 
Accordingly, a draft telegram was drawn up in the Foreign 
Office, submitted to the Kaiser, who made several changes 
in it, and sent from Berlin at 1 45 A. M. on July 29 

It IS with the gravest conccin that I hear of the impres- 
sion which the action of Austria against Servia is creating 
in your country. The unsci uiiulous agitation that lias been 
going on in Seivia for years has resulted m the outrageous 
crime, to which archduke Franz Ferdinand fell a victim. 
The spirit that led Servians to murder their own king and 
his W’lfe still dominates the countiy You will doubtless 
agree with me that we both, you and me, have a common 
interest as w ell as all Sovereigns to insist that all the persons 
morally respon.sible for the dastardly murder .should receive 
their deserved punishment In this case politics play no 
part at all 

On the other band I fully understand how difficult it is 

11 Goschon to Grev, July 28, midnight, BD, 249, this last sentence 
was suppressed from BBB, 71, in 1914 Cj ulsu Betlimann to Lichnow- 
sky, July 28, 8 40 P M , K D , 314 
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for you and your Government to face the drift of your 
public opinion. Therefore, with regard to the hearty and 
tender friendship which binds us both from long ago with 
firm ties, I am exerting my utmost influence to induce the 
Austrians to deal straightly to arrive to a satisfactory 
understanding with you I confidently hope you will help 
me in my efforts to smooth over difficulties that may still 
arise 

Your very sincere and devoted friend and cousin 

Willy ^2 

The same idea had occurred almost simultaneously to 
the Tsar and the httle group of advisers around him who 
were sincerely anxious to prevent the Austro-Serbian con- 
flict from developing into a Russo-German war Prince 
Trubetzkoi told Chelius, the Kaiser’s personal representa- 
tive at the side of the Tsar, that Serbia’s answer and readi- 
ness to submit the question to arbitration ought to make it 
possible to avoid a European wai. “We do not love the 
Serbs at all,” he told Chelius, “but they are our Slavic blood- 
brothers, and we cannot leave our brothers m the lurch 
when they are in trouble. Austria can annihilate them, 
and that we could not permit.” He hoped that the Kaiser 
would advise Austria not to over-stretch the bow, but to 
recognize Serbia’s conciliatory promises and accept the 
arbitration of the Hague Tribunal “The return of your 
Kaiser has made us all feel easier, for we trust in His 
Majesty and want no war, nor does Tsar Nicholas It 
would be a good thing if the two Monarchs should come to 
an understanding by telegraph.” 

The suggestion that the Austro-Serbian conflict be sub- 
mitted to arbitration at the Hague, which Pashitch had 
already appended to the Serbian reply, possibly at Russian 

rsKD , 335, Krasnyi Arkhii', IV, p 18, Schillmn’s Diarv, p 45 

73 Chelius to the Berlin Foreign Office, July 28, received July 29, 3 42 
AM (KD, 337), a couple of houis after the Kaiser had sent his first 
telegram to the Ts.ir 
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suggestion/* was a favorite one with the Tsar. The Hague 
Tiibunal owed its origin to him. On July 27 he had written 
to Sazonov ; 

I will receive you tomorrow at six o’clock An idea has 
come to me and, not to lose time which is golden, I am 
communicating it to you Why do we not try, after coming 
to an understanding with France and England, and after- 
wards with Germany and Italy, to propose to Austria that 
she submit her conflict with Serbia to the examination of 
the Hague Tribunal? Perhaps the moment is not yet lost 
before irreparable events occur Try to take this step 
today, before your report [to me tomorrow] in order to gain 
time In me hope for peace is not yet extinct 

This letter of the Tsar’s is one of many evidences of his 
sincere desire to use every means for preserving peace. But 
Sazonov paid no attention to it Instead, he was counting 
on bluffing Austria into a diplomatic retreat by the threat 
of partial mobilization, and at the same time carrying on 
the extensive measures of the “Period Preparatory to War” 
which would facilitate a more speedy general mobilization 
While the Tsar was making this proposal of the Hague 
Tribunal, his Minister of Foreign Affairs was instructing his 
agents abroad to telegraph all information about troop 
movements, was rejecting in advance any moderating in- 
fluence to be exercised at St Petersburg, and was assuring 
Montenegro that Russia would not be indifferent to Serbia’s 
fate and therefore Montenegro should coordinate her policy 
with that of Serbia.'^® But there is no likelihood that, even 
if he had taken the step requested by the Tsar, it would 
have had any success Austria would certainly have re- 
jected it, and the Kaiser’s note on it in Chelius’s report 
was “Nonsense.” A little later, “Nicky” seeing that Sazo- 

I'l See above, ch vii, at notes 30 and 45 75 Licre Noir, II, 283 

TflSazonov’s telegrams, July 27, nos 1504, 1514, 1521, 1622, 1523; 
Krasnyi Arkhtv. IV, pp 48-60 
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nov had taken no steps in this direction, telegraphed direct 
to “Willy,” apparently without Sazonov’s knowledge; “It 
would be right to give over the Austro-Serbian problem to 
the Hague conference (sic).” But this merely met with 
an exclamation point from the Kaiser and a line from Beth- 
mann: “The idea of the Hague Conference will be natu- 
rally excluded in this case.” The fact is that, from the 
beginning of the crisis, Pashitch’s offer to submit to an 
arbitral tribunal such a portentous political question, in- 
volving vital interests and national honor, was never taken 
seriously by any of the leading statesmen of Europe 

The Tsar also, like Trubetzkoi and Bethmann, pinned 
hopes on a direct exchange of telegrams with the Kaiser. 
At 1 A. M. on July 29, he sent an appeal to Potsdam. It 
crossed on the wires with that sent by the Kaiser. It was 
cordial, but it revealed his own weakness in the face of the 
pressure which was being put upon him by the Russian 
militarists to order a general mobilization: 

Am glad you arc back In this most serious moment, 
I appeal to you to helj) me An ignoble war has been de- 
clared to a weak country The indignation in Russia shared 
fully by me is enormous I foresee that very soon I shall be 
overwhelmed by the pressure brought upon me and be 
forced to take extreme measures which will lead to war. 
To try and avoid such a calamity as a European war I beg 
you in the name of our old friendship to do what you can 
to stop your allies from going too far 

Replying to this, the Kaiser stated that he shared the 
Tsar’s wish to preserve peace. He pointed out, however, 
as Bethmann had already done, that Austria aimed at no 
territorial gams at Serbia’s expense, but ought nevertheless 

rr Tsar fo Kaiser, July 29, 8 20 P M , KD, 366, Schilling’s Diary, 
p 54 , PaleoloKUc, I, 36 

rs Bethmann to Pourtales, July 30, 2 40 A M , K D , 391 
■'ll KD, 332, K A , IV, p 19, Schilling’s Diary, p 46 
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to have a guarantee that the Serbian promises would be 
carried out. He added 

I think a direct undei standing between your Govern- 
ment and Vienna possible and desirable, and as I already 
telegraphed to you, my Government is continuing its exer- 
tions to promote it Of course military measures on the 
part of Russia which would be looked upon by Austria as 
threatening would precipitate a calamity we both wish to 
avoid and 3copardizc my position as mediator which I 
readily accepted on your appeal to my friendship and my 
help 

This peace effort on the Kaiser’s part made a deep im- 
pression on the Tsar It was successful, as will appear later, 
to the extent of causing him to suspend the order for Rus- 
sian general mobilization which had been pressed from him 
by the Chief of Staff and which was on the point of being 
dispatched over the wires. The Tsar had taken new hope 
and telegiaphed back- 

Thank you heartiK foi your (puck answer Am sending 
Tatishchev this evening with in'-ti notions The military 
measures which have now come into foico were decided five 
days ago for reasons of defence on account of Austria's 
preparations I hope from all my heart that these mcasuics 
won’t in any way intcifere with your part as mediator 
which I greatly value Wc need your strong pressure on 
Austria to come to an understanding with us 

But the news of Russia’s wide-reaching military prepa- 
rations and partial mobilization against Austria, now ad- 
mitted by the Tsar to have been “decided five days ago for 
reasons of defence on account of Austria’s preparations,” 

Kaiser to Tsar, July 29, 6 30 PM, received 9 40 PM, K D , 
359, KA, IV, p 24, Schillmfs^s Diary, p 55 

St Tsar to Kaiser. July 30, 1 20 A M , received 1 45 AM, K D , 
390, Schilling’s Diary, p 56 On Tati^hche\’s mission, and his bemf?: 
cropped by Sazonov, sec above, ch m, note 54 
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when Austria had carefully avoided preparations against 
Russia, roused the Kaiser's indignation. He had been 
sincerely trying to mediate and bring Austria to accept the 
“pledge plan” and satisfy Russia by direct negotiations; 
but meanwhile Russia had been getting a five days’ start 
in military preparations. “I cannot agree to any more 
mediation,” he noted, “since the Tsar who requested it has 
at the same time secretly mobilized behind my back. It is 
only a manoeuvre, in order to liold us back and increase the 
start they have already got. My work is at an end ! ” 

So the German effort to preserve peace by the old means 
of direct telegrams between the two monarchs came to 
nothing, owing to Austna’s declaration of war on Serbia 
and to the consequent Russian pai tial mobilization, as well 
as to the other secret military measures of the “Period Pre- 
paratory to War” which the Tsar had ordered at Krasnoe 
Solo on July 25 Several more telegrams were exchanged 
between “Willy” and “Nicky,” but they had no chance of 
success, because Russia’s geneial mobilization, ordered 
about 6 PM. on July 30, had made a general European 
war virtually inevitable 

BETHMANn’s PHESSURE at VIENNA 

As we have seen above, Bethmann sent off the “pledge 
plan” to Vienna on the evening of July 28, with instruc- 
tions to Tschirschky to express himself “emphatically’' to 
Berchtold and to “wure reply ’’ At the same time he had 
notified England and Russia that he was doing his best to 
persuade Vienna to come to a frank and friendly discussion 
with St Petersburg, and that he wished to cooperate to 
maintain the general peace “A war between the Great 
Powers must be avoided,” he had told the British Ambas- 
sador. But he now began to be seriously embarrassed be- 
cause he received no reply from Berchtold to the proposed 

s-i K D 390 gee abo\ e. at note 69 
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' 'pledge plan.” All the following day he waited in vain for 
an answer, though telegrams even at this time of crowded 
wires ordinarily were transmitted between Berlin and 
Vienna within three or four hours. He was embarrassed at 
Berchtold’s silence for several reasons: because the German 
military authorities were beginning to urge that Germany 
ought to take precautionary military measures in view of 
the news from Russia, as will be inthcated later , because he 
could give no answer at London and St Petersburg as to 
the success of his mediatory efforts at Vienna, because of 
the bad impression which Austria’s declaration of war had 
meanwhile made; and because of the reports which he had 
received from the other capitals which seemed to indicate 
bad faith or stupidity on the pert of his ally.®^ Therefore 
on the evening of July 29 he sent off three more urgent 
telegrams to Tschirschky, partly to inform him of these 
reports concerning Austria’s actions and ]iartly to get an 
immediate answer in legard to the “pledge plan ” In the 
first he forwarded Lichnowsky’s despatch concerning the 
remarks of the Austrian Ambassador in London, and added 
in severe disapproval of Austria. 

These expressions of the Austrian diplomats must be 
regarded as indic.ations of more recent wishes and aspira- 
tions I regard the attitude of the Austrian Government 
and its unparalleled procedure toward the various Govern- 
ments with increasing astonishment In St. Petersburg it 
declares its territorial disintcicstcdncss, us it leaves wholly 
in the dark as to its programme, Rome it puts off with 
empty phrases about the question of compensation, in 
London Count Mensdorff hands out part of Serbia to Bul- 
garia and Albania and places himself in contradiction with 
Vienna’s solemn declaration at St Petersburg From these 
contradictions I must conclude that the telegram disavow- 
ing Hoyos [who, on July 5 or 6 at Berlin, had spoken 
unofficially of Austria’s partitioning Serbia] was intended 
84 See above at aotes 62-68 
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for the gallery, and that the Austrian Government is har- 
boring plana which it sees fit to conceal from us, in order 
to assure itself in all events of German support and to 
avoid the refusal which might result from a frank state- 
ment 

The second telegram, sent uncoded, said: “Answer by 
wire immediately whether telegram 174 of yesterday [con- 
cerning the ‘pledge plan’] has arrived’’; and the third: “I 
await immediate carrying out of telegram 174.” 

Tschirschky had already on the morning of July 29 
promptly earned out his original instructions in telegram 
174 concerning the “pledge plan,” but had been met with 
a dilatory and evasive answer Berchtold was ready to re- 
peat his declaration of territorial disinterestedness, but 
“as to the further declaration concerning military measures, 
Count Berchtold says that he is not in a position to give 
me a reply at once In spite of m\ representations as to the 
urgency of the matter, I have up to this evening received no 
further communication.” 

On this same day, Wednesday, July 29, while still wait- 
ing in vain for a reply from Berchtold as to the “pledge 
plan,” Bethrnann had already taken up tw'o more peace 
proposals which had been suggested, and supported both 
energetically at Vienna. One was the suggestion from 
Sazonov for “direct conversations” between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg 

Bethrnann had already handed this propitious sugges- 
tion on to Vienna without comment as soon as it had been 

85 Bothmann to Tschirschky, July 29, 8 00 PM , KD, 361 This 
wras for Tschirschky 's personal mforniation, but he was instructed to 
call Berchtold’s attention to the advistilnlitv of avoiding suspicion as to 
his declarations to Iho Powers with regard to the integrity of Serbia, 
and to his failure to satisfy Italy 

86 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 29, 10 18 and 10 30 P M , KD 
377 and note 

87 Tschirschky to Bethrnann, July 29, 11 50 P M , received July 3Cl 

1 30 A M , K D , 388 ss K D , 238 282 
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received by him on July 27. But it had been evaded and 
then rejected by Berchtold, because Sazonov had intended 
that the direct conversations should take up modifications 
of the terms of Austria’s ultimatum. Berchtold was deter- 
mined not to enter into any negotiations which might touch 
ihe local issues existing purely between Austria and Serbia. 
As an additional reason for his refusal to “converse di- 
rectly’’ on Austro-Serbian relations, he pointed out that 
the time for a peaceful settlement of those relations was 
passed, since the declaration of war and the opening of 
hostilities had already taken place. Consequently, “direct 
conversations” between Vienna and St. Petersburg had 
come to a halt, with the result that Sazonov was much 
incensed Sazonov concluded, though mistakenly, that 
because Berchtold flatly refused to discuss Austro-Serbian 
relations, he was also unwilling to converse at all W'th 
Russia. 

To reopen “direct conversations” Bethmann now sent 
three more telegrams to Vienna very late on Wednesday 
night After mentioning the hopeful interchange of tele- 
grams which had begun between the Kaiser and the Tsar, he 
passed on Sazonov’s information that Russia had decided to 
mobilize in her four southern districts, but added, calmingly, 
that this was “far from meaning war”, the Russian army 
might be a long time under arms without crossing the fron- 
tier, and Russia wanted to avoid war if in any way possible 
It had been pointed out to Sazonov that Austria would 
probably take counter-measures and thus start the ball 
rolling Sazonov was complaining that “direct conversa- 
tions” were making no headway “Hence we must ur- 
gently request, m order to prevent a general catastrophe, 
or at least to put Russia in the wrong, that Vienna inaugu- 

For this abortive lesult of the proposals for ^'direct conversations,” 
see ARB, II, 73, 95, III, 16, 17, 19, 20, and above oh \iJi, at notes 
80-88, and below ch x, at nolie 4 
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rate and continue conversations according to telegram 174,” 
— that IS, according to the “pledge plan.” Having heard 
from Sazonov that Berehtold had given a “categorical re- 
fusal” to direct conversations, and fearing there had been 
some misunderstanding, Bethmann telegraphed still more 
emphatically to Vienna a couple of hours later: 

The refusal of evciy exchange of views with St Peters- 
burg would be a senous nii-'-takc, for it provokes Russia 
precisely to armed interference, which Austria is primarily 
interested in avoiding tte arc ready, to be sure, to fulfill 
our obligations a^ an ally, but must refuse to allow our- 
selves to be drawn h> Vienna into a world conflagration 
frivolously and in disiegaid of our advice Please say this 
to Count Berehtold at once with all emphasis and with 
great seriousness 

The other plan which Bethmann also cordially took up 
late Wednesday night was Grey’s proposal for mediation 
between Austria and Russia, either by the four Powers, or 
by Germany alone, on the basis of Serbia’s reply News 
had come from Rome that she was now ready, “on condition 
of certain interpretations, to swallow even articles 5 and 6, 
that is, the whole Austrian ultimatum.” This proposal 
of Grey’s was eagerly welcomed by Bethmann as a possible 
happy solution. In sending it on to Vienna, he genuinely 
again “pressed the button.” by adding: 

“Please show this to Ber^^htold immediately and add that 
we regard such a yielding 'on Serbia’s part as a suitable 
basis for negotiation along vMth an occupation of a part of 
Serbian territory as a pledgoy' 

Bethmann to Tschirachky, JWy 30, 12 10 and 12 30 AM; K D , 
383, 385 / 

01 Bethmann to Tschirschky, Jpily 30, 3 AM , KD, 396 
®-‘ Lichnowsky to Bethmann^ulj 29, 2 08 P M , K D , 357 , on tlwfr 
“Italian pro]iOh,iI,” sec above, ciu mu, note 10 

ss Bethmann to Tschirschjf/, Julv 30, 12 30 A M , K D , 384 
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But Berchtold was still deaf to the button; he merely 
made the characteristic reply that, though the integral ac- 
ceptance of Austria’s note would have been satisfactory be- 
fore hostilities had begun, “now after the state of war has 
begun, Austria’s conditions must natuially take another 
tone ” 

Grey’s proposal was all the more eagerly welcomed by 
Bethmann, partly because Grey quickly supplemented it 
by embodying the two very points which Germany herself 
had already been urging at Vienna and St Petersburg in 
her “pledge plan,” viz , a new statement by Austria of her 
intentions in Serbia which would satisfy Russia, and a 
pledge in the shape of the temporal y military occupation 
of Belgrade which would satisfy Austria, and partly be- 
cause he was alarmed at Grey’s fir"-! “warning” that Eng- 
land could not be counted upon to remain neutral m case 
of a general war As Lichnowsky rcgiorted his conversation 
with Grey: 

To him [Grey] personally # suitable basis for such 
mediation seemed to be that Aimria, aftei the occupation 
perhaps of Belgrade or other jAces, should announce her 
conditions Should Your ExccilAcy [Bethmann], however, 
undertake the mediation as I was able to propose to him 
early this morning ns a pos-iRlity, this would, of course, 
suit him just as well . [Ajfthe close of the conversation 
Grey] said he wanted to m me me a friendly and private 
statement . It would bewossible for her [England] to 
stand aside so long as he cfcflict is limited to Austria and 
Russia But if we and Fr»nce should be drawn in, then 
the situation would immetifctcly be a different one, and the 
British Government undt\ the circumstances would be 
forced to rapid decisions. this case it would be impos- 
sible to stand aside for lot^and to wait; “if war breaks 
out, it will be the greatest di^strophe that the world has 
ever seen ” He was far fromAishing to utter any kind of 
84 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 20 P M , K D , 432 
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threat, he merely wanted to save me from being misled, 
and himself from reproach of insincerity, and, therefore, 
chose the form of a private explanation 

Upon hearing of this alarming possibility, so contrary to 
his expectations and hopes, that England might not remain 
neutral, Bethmann immediately transmitted the whole 
Grey-Lichnowsky conversation to Vienna, and proceeded to 
“press the button” very vigorously: 

If Austria refuses all negotiations, we are face to face 
with a conflagration in winch England will be against us, 
Eumania and Italy according to all indications will not be 
for us, and we shall stand two against four Powers Through 
England’s opposition the mam blow will fall on Germany. 
Austria’s political prestige, the military honor of her army, 
as well as her just claims against Serbia, can be adequately 
satisfied by her occupation of Belgrade or other places 
Through her humiliation of Serbia, she will make her posi- 
tion in the Balkans as well as in her relation to Russia, 
strong again Under these circumstances we must urgently 
and emphatically urge upon the consideration of the Vienna 
Cabinet the adoption of mediation in accordance with the 
above honorable conditions. The responsibility for the 
consequences which wouhl otherwise follow would be, for 
Austria and for us, an unetimmonly heavy one 

To this urgent request bW Germany for Austria's ac- 
ceptance of a solution, which Iperhaps even yet might have 
avoided the conflagration oil Europe, Berchtold gave no 
definite or frank answer. Bethmann’s telegram, inclosing 
Lichnowsky’s conversation wlith Grey, after being de- 
ciphered was handed to Tschirschky, Thursday, Julj- 30, 

Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 29, 6 39 P M , arrived 9 12 P M ; 
K D , 368 Cl also Grcy'-s report to Goschen of the same conv ertwition, 
in a letter which was printed in the British Blue Book of 1914 (no 89) 
as if sent, but which now appears to have remained m the British Ar- 
chives marked, “Not sent — War” (B D , 286) 

»« Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 2 55 AM, K D , 395 Cj 
also Goschen to Grey, BD, 329, and Gooss, pp, 233-246 
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while he was at lunch with Berchtold. '‘Berchtold listened, 
pale and silent, while they were read thnmgh twice ; Count 
Forgach took notes; finally Berchtold simi he would at once 
lay the matter before the Emperor.” Alter Berchtold had 
departed to put on another suit of clothes in which to pre- 
sent himself before His Majesty, Tschiischky spent a good 
part of the afternoon setting forth long and earnestly to 
Forgach and Hoyos all of Bethmann'^ arguments. It was 
useless Instead, he was cynically intormed by these two 
intimate advisers of Berchtold that ‘ai view of the feeling 
in the army and in the people, any cliccking of the military 

openitions in progress was out of the question. . . . Conrad 

von Hotzendorf [Austrian Chief li Staff] would lay be- 
fore the Emperor this evening the eider for general mobili- 
zation, as a reply to the measures already taken ” He was 
also finally told that Berchtold could not give any answer 
until the following morning, for me reason that Tisza, who 
would not be in Vienna until tbefi must be consulted 

By this tune, the evening of ,1'dy 30, Russia had ordered 
general mobilization, though thf official news of it was not 
known at Berlin and Vienna uniil next day. But Germany 
had repeatedly given Russia to understand that this meas- 
ure, directed against Germany as well as against Austria, 
and generally understood by tjie military authorities every- 
where to mean a decision for Kiar, would necessarily lead to 
German mobilization and eciisequently to war So Beth- 
mann’s efforts at mediation finled They came too late, and 
weie not suflSciently vigoioui to compel his ally to come to 
a timely understanding wnh'Russia. Nor were they taken 
very seriously by the Enteite Powers, whose faith in the 
sincerity of Germany’s desic" for peace had already been 
shaken by her apparent suppoit of Austrian policy hitherto, 
and by the failure of her belated pressure at Vienna to pro- 
duce any tangible results 

Tschirfschky to Bethmimn, July 31, ’ 35 A M , K D , 465 



CHAPTER X 

THE RUSSIAN MOBILIZATION 

At the Council of Ministers, held at Krasnoe Selo on the 
afternoon of July 25, as wc have scon above m the chapter 
on “The Russian Danger,” the Tsar's ministers had decided 
on a number of preparatory military measures. They in- 
cluded the wide-reaching preparations of the “Period Pre- 
paratory to War” which were intended to facilitate a Rus- 
sian general mobilization against Germany as well as against 
Austria, they had been ordered before dawn on July 26, 
had been going on actively over since, and had caused in- 
creasing alarm at Boihn in spite of the beguiling assurances 
of Sazonov and Sukhomlinov that no mobilization measures 
against Germany were intended The decisions of July 25 
also included a contingent partial mobilization against Aus- 
tria, to be put into operation when Sazonov should decide 
that the diplomatic situation required it It was hoped that 
the knowledge of this ilecision would prove a successful 
diplomatic bluff in frightening Viennrf^ut of military action 
against Serbia In the meantime, from July 25 to 28, while 
these military preparations had been going on to enable 
Russia to overcome her relative slowness in mobilization 
in case war became inevitable, Sazonov had appeared op- 
timistic and been ready to carry on “direct conversations” 
with Vienna, with a view to finding a compromise settle- 
ment between the Austrian demands and the Serbian reply 
But on Tuesday, July 28, Sazonov’s optimism received 
several rude shocks. He was disappointed and indignant 
that his proposal for “direct conversations,” made two days 
previously, had as yet met with no response from Berchtold. 

439 
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He was also unfavorably impressed by the fact that Szapary 
could not give him the dossier which Austria had promised. 
His optimism began to change to pessimism. He began to 
conclude that Austria was fully determined on war with 
Serbia, and was therefore unlikely to listen to mediation 
proposals until punishment had been inflicted on her. 
Finally, he was thrown into great excitement late in the 
afternoon of July 28 by the arrival of the news that Austria 
had just declared war on Serbia His optimism evaporated 
completely. He became thoroughly pessimistic, jumped 
nervously to the conclusion that a European conflict was 
probably inevitable, and that Russia should order mobiliza- 
tion; the only question w'as, should it be partial or general 
mobilization? This somersault in his attitude is revealed 
m the series of interviews and conferences which he crowded 
into the afternoon and evening of this busy Tuesday 

Early m the afternoon Sir George Buchanan called at 
the Russian Foreign OflSce He found that Sazonov had 
received disquieting news ’ from Vienna — but not yet the 

1 What this “ihsquictinp n<'«s” was is not dear It may possibly 
have been one of three thmK- 

(1) News received in Moscow on July 28 about 1 00 P M that Aus- 
trian reservists living in Moscow were urgentlv inslruited to report them- 
selves at the Consulate Unvestig , Comm. II, 87. Anlage 49) 

(2) A telegram from the Russian Ainbassndor in Vienna “The 
order for gener.il mobilization li.ic been signed’’ (ROB, 47) Evxn if 
this telegram is genuine, the information wa,s unquestionably false, because, 
as will be indicated later, it is certain that the order for Austrian general 
mobilization was not signed until three days later — shortly before noon on 
July 31 But there are reasons for thinking that this telegram is not 
genuine Sazonov does not rite it, but rather the Austrian declaration of 
war, as the ground for Russian partial mobilization, nor is it mentioned 
in Schilling’s Diary, nor is it cited by the Russian General Staff or by 
Dobrorolski or by Danilov in their summaries of the situation on July 28 
Montgelas and Stieve, Russland und der Weltkcmjlikt, p 150 f, and 
Renouvin, p 147, think this ROB document is a Russian forgery 
Pal^ologue, however, claims (I, 35) to have heard a rumor of it on July 219 

(3) The news of the Austrian declaration of war against Serbia How- 
ever, as this did not reach Nish until 12 30 P M one may doubt whether 
it could have arrived from there at St Petersburg *by 3 00 P M , which 
was about the time Buchanan and Sazonov had their interview Moreover, 
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report of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia — and 
was already taking a “pessimistic view of the situation.” 
Buchanan asked him whether he would not be satisfied with 
Austrian assurances in regard to Serbia’s independence and 
integrity; England would welcome any arrangement to avert 
a European war, “but it was important that we should 
know the real intentions of the Imperial Government” — a 
phrase which suggests that Buchanan did not think that 
Sazonov was being completely frank with him Sazonov 
replied that “no engagement which Austria might take on 
these two points [Serbia’s independence and integrity] 
would satisfy Russia, and that on the day Austria crossed 
the Serbian frontier, order for mobilization against Austria 
would be issued.” He added that there was no need to 
fear mternal disturbances in Russia, and that, “in the event 
of war, the whole nation would be behind the Government.” 
Buchanan suggested that as a last resort the Tsar should 
make a personal appeal to Francis Joseph to restrict Aus- 
tria’s action within limits which Russia could accept. But 
Sazonov again insisted that the only way to avert war was 
for England to let it be clearly known that she would join 
France and Russia. Buchanan got the impression that 
Russia “was thoroughly in earnest,” and that Russia would 
fight if Austria attacked Serbia.^ 

if Sazonov had been aware of it, it seems almost certain that it would 
have found an important place in their conversation It was apparently 
still unknown to Sazonov when he talked with Szapary later in the after- 
noon, for It formed no part of their discussion, and Szapary, in his later 
report of their conversation, added that the declaration of war on Serbia, 
“which has since taken place,” will perhaps disclose Russia’s real intentions 
(ARB, III, 16) 

2 Buchanan to Grey, July 28, 8 45 PM; B D , 247 C/ also 
PaI4ologue, I, 30-32 According to Paleologuc, who was waiting in the 
ante-chamber, Buchanan reported that he “had just begged Sazonov not to 
consent to any military measures which Germany could mterpret as a 
provocation One must leave to the German Government all responsibility 
and all initiative in an attack English opinion would not countenance 
the idea of participating in the war unless the aggression unquestionably 
came from Germany ” Buchanan's despatch contains nothing of all this. 
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After talking with Buchanan, Sazonov saw Pourtales, 
and tried to convince him that Serbia’s reply was satisfac- 
tory, and that Germany therefore should join in urging 
mediation at Vienna. But he met with little encouragement 
from the German Ambassador, who still adhered to his Gov ■ 
ernment’s “localization” policy, and did not yet know of 
the pressure which Bethmann was about to put on Vienna 
to accept the “pledge plan.” On the contrary, Pourtales 
complained of the hostile tone of the Russian Press and of 
the fact that reliable reports made it clear to Germany that 
Russia’s military preparations were extending far beyond 
what Sukhomlinov had stated to the German Military 
Attache on the evening of July 26 He had also learned that 
the military authoruies had put out of commission the wire- 
less apparatus on a German merchant ship, the Eitel Fried- 
rich, in the harbor of St. Petersburg in defiance of inter- 
national law. He had protested against this and the matter 
had been set right by the direct orders of the Tsar. But 
the incident gave Pourtales further reason for expressing 
diplomatically to Sazonov the fear that the Russian milita- 
rists “were perhaps carrying the preparations for which 
they were responsible further than was intended” by Sazo- 
nov. He therefore warned Sazonov of the very serious 
danger which might arise in the existing critical situation 
from wide-reaching Russian military preparations.® 


Either he did not report fully to Sir Edw.ard Grey, or, more probably, 
Paleologue is fathering upon the British Aiiibasaador views which he 
alleges (I, 33 f ) he himself expressed to Sazonov a little later and which 
will be discussed below 

8 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 28, 8 12 PM , KD, 338, Szapiiry 
to Benhtold, July 28 (dispatched July 29, 1 15 AM), ARB, II, 94 
Pourtales m his later memoir (Am Ucheideweg, pp 32-37) indicates that 
he had two interviews with Sazonov on the afternoon of July 28, a stormy 
one before the Eitel Fnednck incident, and a more peaceful one after it 
Paleologue (I, 33) gives the impression that Pourtales was so overcome 
with emotion at the danger of war that he could scarcely speak On the 
Eitel Fnednck incident, see Dobrorolski, p 104 (German ed , p 23), and 
Pourtales, Am Scheideweg, pp 34-37 
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Sazonov then received the Austrian Ambassador, bui 
was disappointed that Szapary had received no answer to 
the proposal of two days earheir for “direct conversa- 
tions.” Sazonov said that boded no good, and that the sit- 
uation was serious. He again requested urgently a copy 
of the dofts-ier, which Austria had promised to lay before 
the Powers, but had not yet delivered at St Petersburg; 
he wanted to see it, he said, before war against Serbia 
should begin , otherwise, it would be too late to examine it. 
He and Szapary repeated their old arguments about the 
Austrian ultimatum and the Serbian reply in a cahn and 
friendly way, but without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. Szapary then took his departure, “because the 
Minister had an appointment with his Imperial Master at 
Peterhof.” ■* 

Sazonov, however, apparently did not go out to Peterhof 
at once He first talked with Paleologue, and communi- 
cated with the Chief of Staff concerning the ordering of 
mobilization in Russia in view of the news of the Austrian 
declaration of war on Serbia which had just arrived. 

paleologue’s declaration of french support 

Paleologue, who says he had purposely waited until Saz- 
onov had talked with the other ambassadors, was then clos- 
eted with the Russian Mmister of Foreign Affairs in an 
interview of which we have two very different versions. 
Baron Schilling, who usually noted accurately every evening 

1 Szapary to Borchtold, July 29, 10 00 A M ; ARB, III, 16 Though 
dated July 29, the lii»t part of this telegram no 173 refers to July 28 
On July 28 at II 40 P M , Bcrchtold finally telegraphed Szapary that he 
■was unwilling to di&euss the Serbian reply as a basis for “direct conver- 
sations,” because it had been rejected as unsatisfactory, and, moreover, 
war hiid alre.idy been declared (ARB, II, 9,')) Sz.ipary did not receive 
this message until the following afternoon at some time roughly between 
2 00 P M and 6 00 P M , for Poui tales reported on July 29 at 1 58 P M 
(K D , 343) that up to that time Sazonov had received no reply from 
Berchtold; but at 6 A PM, (KD, 365) Pourtales reported that Vienna 
had finally “replied with a categorical refusal ” 
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th^i substance of Sazonov’s most important interviews, 
says: 

“The French Ambassador, upon instructions of his Gov- 
ernment, informed the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
complete readiness of France to fulfil her obligations as an 
ally in case of necessity.”® 

This declaration of Paleologue's was of such extreme im- 
portance to Russia just at this juncture that it evidently 
overshadowed everything else m Baron Schilling’s mind 
on July 28, because it is the only entry made in his diary 
for that day, aside from his usual summary of telegrams.® 
That Paleologue did make such a declaration, and that it 
gave further encouragement to Sazonov to stand firm and 
presently to approve Russian mobilization is confirmed by 
the fact that next day, Sazonov, in notifying Izvolski of his 
decision "to hasten our armaments and to assume that war 
is probably inevitable,” added • 

“Please express to the French Government our sincere 
gratitude for the declaration, which has been officially made 
to me m its name by the French Ambassador, that we can 
count fully upon the assistance of our ally, France. In the 
existing circumstances, this declaration is especially valua- 
ble to us.” ’ 

Paleologue, however, in his memoirs, gives an altogether 
different version. He says not a word of this important 
declaration. Instead, after an account, perhaps more pic- 
turesque than accurate, of Pourtales’ nervousness and Sazo- 
nov’s coolness, he enlarged upon his own importance as 

B Schilling’s Diary, p 43 

• Possibly, however, the brevity of Schilling’s Diary for July 28 is 
to be explained by the fact that one or two pages for this day were mis- 
placed or lost 

t Sazonov to Izvolski and to the other Russian Ambassadors, tg no 
1551, July 29 , M F R , p 520, L N , 11, 289, R 0 B , 58 , reported to Viviani 
at Pans between 2 and SAM on July 30, BD, 373, Viviani, RSponse 
au Kaiser, p 149, Poincare, IV, 383 
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representative of a country which was temporarily decapi- 
tated by Poincare’s absence and the very intermittent means 
of communicating with him. In view of the resulting great 
responsibility restmg upon himself as the Ambassador of 
France, he alleges that he begged Sazonov to be very cau- 
tious about taking any military measures which mi^t 
jeopardize English support , that Sazonov said he was hav- 
ing great difficulty in restraining the Russian General Staff ; 
and that he, Paleologue, then got him to promise to accept 
all the measures which France and England should propose 
to preserve peace, and to authorize him to telegraph this 
promise to Paris.® It is, however, very doubtful whether 
Sazonov would have been willing to make any such blanket 
promise, and if he did, he did not keep it, for he speedily 
approved at least partial mobilization, which can hardly be 
regarded as a measure proposed by France and England 
to preserve peace In the account of this Paleologue-Saz- 
onov conversation, Baron Schilhng was presumably correct, 
and Paleologue was probably giving a free rein to his post- 
war imagination. 

Whether Paleologue, in making his declaration of 
Franco-Russian solidarity to Sazonov, was really acting “on 
instructions from his Government” as Schilling says, or was 
saying what was not true, or was incorrectly reported by 
Schilling and Sazonov, must remaiiU-uncertain until the 
French finally make a complete publication of their docu- 
ments for this period.® Perhaps his declaration was his way 

8 Paleologue, I, 33 A brief telegram to this effect does in fact appear 
in F Y B , 86, but it may well be questioned whether it was not sent to 
conceal from France, and especially from England, the fact that the 
Russian militarists were pressing hard for a general mobilization, of which 
Paleologue’s telegram says not a word 

8 A similar doubt as to Paleologue’s veracity arises in connection with 
his statements on July 25, as reported by Buchanan (B D , 125), that 
“he had received a number of telegrams” from Bienvenu-Martin and “was 
in a position to give formal assurance that France placed herself unre- 
servedly on Russia’s side,” and that the “French Government would 
want to know at once whether our [British] fleet was prepared to play 
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of carrying out a telegram sent to him by Viviani on July 
27, which said’ “Please say to M. Sazonov that France, 
appreciating like Russia the high importance for both coun- 
tries of affirming their perfect understanding in regard to 
other Powers and of not neglecting any effort with a view 
to a solution of the conflict, is ready to support completely, 
in the interests of general peace, the action of the Imperial 
Government ” In any ease, Paleologue’s declaration was 
in keeping with the assurances which President Poincare 
himself had given a week before upon his visit to Russia, 
and also with Izvolski’s telegram from Pans on July 27. 
“I was surprised how well the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and his colleagues understand the situation, and 
how firm and quiet is their decision to give us fullest sup- 
port and to avoid even the smallest suspicion of a disa- 
greement with us ” 

THE NEWS OF THE AUSTRIAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON SERBIA 

In the course of the afternoon of July 28, news reached 
Russia of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia It 
may have arrived while Sazonov was in conversation with 
Paleologue and been partly the reason for the latter’s decla- 
ration of French support The news dissipated any rem- 
nants of optimism in Sazonov’s mind. It made him fear 
that Austria would soon invade Serbia, and confirmed his 
growing conviction that Germany was standing behind 
Austria and would continue to do so, unless he made it clear 
that Russia was determined to threaten Austria with force 
in order to protect Serbia. He came to the conclusion that 
the time had come to order the partial mobilization which 
had been approved “in principle” on July 25. He therefore 

part assignod to it by the Anglo-French Naval Convention” There i.v 
nothing in the French Yellow Book, as published, to substantiate these 
statements to Poincare, IV, 335, 385 ff 

11 Tg no 195, MFR, p 516; LN, II, 282, suppressed from 
P- 0 B , 35 
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announced in the various European capitals: “In view of 
the declaration of war by Austria against Serbia, my direct 
conversations with the Austrian Ambassador are obviously 
useless!” ““ 

In other words, he abandoned “direct conversations” as a 
peaceful solution many hours before he heard of Austria’s 
“categorical refusal,” which he did not learn until the fol- 
lowing afternoon He also instructed his ambassadors 
abroad to inform the Governments that, in consequence of 
Austria’s declaration of war, Russia, had decided to order 
next day partial mobilization in the four Southern Military 
Districts of Odessa, Kiev, Moscow and Kazan ; but added 
“Russia entertains no aggressive intentions against Ger- 
many ” 

These telegrams seem tc leave no doubt that Sazonov 
wished to give Europe the impression that ho wms now 
merely carrying out the means of pressure upon Austria 
which had already been decided upon at Krasnoe Selo on 
July 25 and soveial times stated to the Powers, and that 
the reason for it was the Austrian declaration of war on 
Serbia Pourtalos is also of the opinion that Sazonov’s 
change m attitude “took place only on the 28th, when it 

Sazonov to BonckendorfT and other Russian Ainbassadoj«, tg no 
1538, July 28, KA, p 52, Sthilling’^ Diary^ p 44, cj R O li , 48, \\hLic 
phrases are altered, omitted, and added In telegram he aUo urged 
immediate English mediation to pre\ent Austria from crushing Serbia; 
B D , 258 

i-Sec above, ntite 4 In his meuioirs {FnUjul 5Vnrs. p 185 ff), 
Sazonov pieteiids that he was informed of Brrchtold's refusal on July 28, 
before authorizing paitul mobilization 

13 Sazonov to Bronevski in Berlin and other Russian Ambassadors, tgs 
nos 1539, 1540, KA, I, p 178, LN, II, 283, Schilling’s Diary, p 44 
Bronevski did not inform Jagow of this until after 5 00 P M on July 29 
at the moment Jagow learned it with consternation from Pourtales (Schil- 
ling’s Diary, pp 103, 106, KD, 343) Izvolski mfoimed the French 
Foreign Office at 11 15 AM on July 29, just before Pomcaro^s arrival 
in Puns (Poincar6 IV. 373) Benckendorff informed Nicolson some time 
on July 29 (B D , 258) Sazonov did not communicate this important 
decision to the foreign ambassadors in St Petersburg until the morning 
of July 29 (K D , 343, BD, 276, ri Paleologuo, I, 35) 
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became known that the threatening attitude of Russia had 
not sufficed to prevent Austria from declaring war on Ser- 
bia. Undoubtedly the change in Sazonov’s feeling was 
primarily brought about by this step on the part of the 
Vienna Cabinet.” 

But it IS quite possible that Sazonov’s change of attitude 
went even further than a decision to put into effect a partial 
mobilization — that he now reluctantly accepted the view 
of the military authorities that a European war had be- 
come inevitable and that a general, instead of a partial, 
mobilization should be adopted. This is the view of Dobro- 
rolski, who says: 

On July 28, the day of the Austrian declaration of war 
on Serbia, Sazonov’s optimism vanishes at a stroke He is 
filled with the idea that a general war is inevitable, and in- 
forms lanushkevich that one must no longer delay with the 
mobilization of our army, . . . that he was even astonished 
that it had not begun sooner 

To be sure, Sazonov was aware that any precipitate 
general mobilization on Russia’s part, directed against Ger- 
many as well as against Austria, might have a bad effect 
upon public opinion in France and England if it should be- 
come known; but, on the other hand, he had just received 
from Paleologue the renewed declaration of French support, 
and there was the encouraging news from Sir Edward Grey 
that the British fleet had been ordered to remain concen- 
trated instead of dispersing to its normal peace-time posi- 
tions.’® Sazonov also knew that a Russian general mobili- 
zation would almost certainly lead to a German general 

14 Comment of Pourtales on the German edition of Dobrorolski, p 38 

18 Dobrorolski, p 104 (German ed p 23) In his own memoirs Sazo- 
nov says (p 188) that the Russian Government and public opinion was 
now convinced on July 28 that war was “inevitable ’’ Chelius likewise tele- 
graphed to the Kaiser on July 29 (K D , 344) that “m the entourage of 
the Tsar since the declaration of war, they consider a general war 
almost inevitable” 18BD, 177, 247 
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mobilization, and so to a European war. A partial mobili- 
zation, on the contrary, was less likely to call forth imme- 
diate counter-measures from Germany.'^ But even this 
would probably lead to Austrian general mobilization and 
so place European peace in serious jeopardy. But whether 
consciousness of these facts outweighed in his mind the ar- 
guments of the military technicians as to the folly and im- 
possibility of a partial mobilization is not clear. He decided 
that the time had come for some mobilization and so in- 
formed lanushkevich. In any event the four districts of 
Odessa, Kiev, Moscow and Kazan were to be mobilized, in 
accordance with the announcement which he was making 
to the Powers. He left it to lanushkevich to argue next 
morning with the Tsar in favor of general mobilization.*® 

17 d Izvolski to Sazonov tg no 197, July 27 “Jules Cambon tele- 
graphs from Berlin that, m answer to his question of what attitude Ger- 
many would take towards a partial mobilization in Russia, Jagow stated 
that such a mobilization would not be followed by German mobilization, 
but that, if Russia attacked Austria, Gennany would at once reply by 
an attack on Russia” (MFR, p 516, LN, II, 282) Similarly also 
Bronevski to Sazonov, July 27, quoting Jagow as saying “We shall 
mobilize if Russia mobilizes on our frontier, or if Russian troops advance 
on Austrian soil” (Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, p 173) 

IS In Fateful Ytart Sazonov says (p 188) “The Council of Ministers, 
with the Tsar presiding, decided to mobilize at once the four military 
districts ” But there is no other substantial indication of any such Council 
of Ministers on July 28, and it is most unlikely He may be confusing 
in his mind the Councils of July 24 and July 25 Recouly to be sure, 
says (p 158) that the question of partial or genejal mobilization was “long 
discussed on Wednesday, July 28” at 5 00 P M at a conference between 
Ianu.shkevich, Sukhomlinov, Sazonov and Neratov But Recouly s state- 
ment is open to three objections (1) July 28 was not “Wednesday but 
Tuesday , (2) Sazonov was so occupied with the conversations noted above 
on the afternoon of July 28 that he would hardly have had time for a 
“long discussion” before going out for his audience at Peterhof, (3) 
Recouly says General Danilov gave him the details of this conference, 
blit Danilov himself in his memoirs {Russland m Wcltkrieff, Berlin, 1925, 
pp 16-22), while giving the same arguments m favor of general mobili- 
zation as those repeated by Recouly, does not mention Sazonov or Nera- 
tov as being present at any such conference, he mentions beside him- 
self only the military specialists, lanushkevich, Dobrorolski, and Ronzhm, 
the head of the Department of Military Transportation Renouvin (p 
133 ff), however, it may be noted, accepts Recouly ’s account without 
question 
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After his conversations with the Ambassadors and his 
decision for partial mobilization in any event, Sazonov 
went out to Pcterhof and reported to the Tsar on the Aus- 
trian declaration of war and the general situation. Whether 
he advocated the view of lanushkevich that the time had 
come for general mobilization, or whether he still advised 
the Tsar merely in favor of his own former partial mobili- 
zation plan is not certain We have no record of what he 
said to the Tsar. Presumably he gave a gloomy picture 
of the situation. The only evident consequence of his visit 
was the telegram which the Tsar sent to the Kaiser late that 
same night. “. . An. ignoble war has been declared to a 
weak country. The indignation in Russia, fully shared by 
me, is enormous I foresee that verj soon I shall be over- 
whelmed by the pressure brought upon me, and be forced 
to take extreme measures which will lead to war . . .” 
Was this “pressure” which the Tsar feared would overwhelm 
him, exerted only by the military leaders, or by his entour- 
age, or perhaps by Sazonov himself*^ 

THE tsar’s assent TO RUSSIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION 

The views of Dobrorolski and the military leaders as to 
the folly of a partial mobilization were strengthened by the 
return of Quartermaster-General Danilov He had been 
on a tour of inspection in the Caucasus, but had been hastily 
recalled to St. Petersburg on July 26. He now used all his 
influence to have general mobilization ordered in place of 
partial mobilization. In his memoirs he sets forth at length, 
and in as convincing a manner as Dobrorolski, all the tech- 
nical and political difficulties of a partial mobilization. The 
latter would provide only 13 army corps, whereas 16 were 
calculated as necessary for the successful blow against Aus- 
tria. If the Warsaw District was left untouched, it would 

19 July 29, 1 00 A M , K A, IV, p 19, Schilling’s Diary, p 46; KD, 

332 
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be unpossible to concentrate for an attack on Austria in 
Galicia as planned, and a wholly new scheme of campaign 
would have to be suddenly improvised Worst of all, if a 
general mobilization should eventually follow a partial mo- 
bilization, the confusion would be intolerable, inasmuch as 
the Warsaw District had to draw some of its reservists from 
the four Districts already dislocated by partial mobilization. 
Owing to the greater density of population in the south- 
western part of the Empire. Rus,sia had not worked out a 
mobilization plan by which each Military District drew its 
recruits exclusively from withm its own borders. This 
technical difficulty would mean that in case a general mobili- 
zation followed a partial mobilization, Russia would not be 
able to fulfil the expectatK.n of her French ally in quickly 
liringing satisfactory forces against Germany 

For all these and other technical reasons, therefore, Dani- 
lov insisted on the holding of a military council in which the 
arguments against tlie partial mobilization plan of July 24 
and 25 were again consKlered It piobably met on the after- 
noon or evening of July 28, and was attended by lanush- 
kevich, Dobrorolski, Danilov, and Ronzhin, the head of the 
Department of Military Tiansportation As a result, lan- 
ushkevich was convinced that every effort must be made 
to persuade the Tsar to approvm general mobilization. 
When therefore he heard from Sazonov that mobilization 
ought no longer to be delayed, he prepared two imperial 
ukases, one for the partial, and the other for the general, 
mobilization. The first was to be used if the Tsar persisted 
in adhering to the plan of July 25; his assent to the second 
was to be secured if possible 

With these two draft orders in his portfolio, lanushke- 

20 Danilov, Rut,s!and im Weltknege, pp 16-22 Soe also similarly 
Dobrorolski, pp 96-103 (Clerman pel jip 14-22), and above, ch vi, at notes 
40, 73 

21 Danilov, p 16 f, Dobrorolski, p 104 f (Gerninn cd p 23 f); Suk- 
homlmov, Ennnerungen, p 361 f 
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vich went out to Peterhof on the morning of July 29. Ap- 
parently without much difficulty, he certainly secured the 
Tsar's signature to the ukase for general mobilization, and 
probably also to that for partial mobilization , the latter to 
be used m case there might come a turn for the better in 
the diplomatic situation. 

It was one of the greatest weaknesses of Nicholas II, of 
which all his ministers complained from tmie to time, that 
he was too apt to assent to the minister who last happened 
to have his ear. This weakness was all the more disastrous 
because of the unfortunate Russian system of lack of Cab- 
inet solidarity, and of the practice of separate ministerial 
reports to the Tsar for his supreme approval or disapprov'al 
lanushkevich w’as so confident in this w'eak trait in his 
Monarch’s character, and of his own ability to win him 
over, that even before going out to Peterhof, he sent secret 
word to Zhilinski, the commander of the Warsaw Military 
District, and presumably to all the Military Districts, stat- 
ing that “general mobilization” was imminent 

July 17 [30] will be announced as the first day of our 
general mobilization The announcement will follow upon 
the agreed telegram 1785 [Signed] Lieutenant-General 
lanubhkevich.-^ 

Some hours ear her Danilov had also asked the Warsaw 
Military Commander about arrangements for unloading 
cavalry divisions which were being pushed forward toward 

22 Tg no 1785, lanushkevich to Zhiliuski, July 29, ca 7 20 A M , 
captured by the Germans later and quoted by Honiger, pp 100 f and by 
Frantz, p 265 This is confirmed by Zhihnski’s telegram next day, after 
the Tsar had changed his mind and suspended general, m favor of 
partial, mobilization “The Chief of the General Staff telegraphed yester- 
day [July 29] that July 30 would be announced as the first day of mobili- 
zation, but since this has not taken place I conclude that changes have 
taken place m the political situation Would it not be possible to inform 
me of the changes which have taken place in this matter? 1954,” Zhilmski 
to Sukhorolinov, July 30, 2 25 P M , quoted by Honiger, p 110, and by 
Frantz, p 266 
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the German frontier.--’ One can imagine how the receipt 
of these telegrams would lead the Russian commanders at 
Warsaw and at other posts along the German frontier to 
strain every nerve toward preparing for war, short ot a 
public announcement of mobilization Aware of this fact, 
Danilov was also conscious that Russian troops, expecting 
at any moment the publication of the imminent general 
mobilization, might commit some act of hostility on the 
frontier which would give Germany grounds for ordering 
mobilization, and which also might compromise Russia with 
her allies, by making Russia seem to be the aggressor. He 
therefore quickly telegraphed explicitly that, upon the an- 
nouncement of mobilization, the opening of actual hostili- 
ties was not to take place except upon a special telegram, 
and the frontier troops were to be warned, “in order that 
no irremediable mistakes shall occur ” These telegrams 
make it clear that the military authorities confidently ex- 
pected general mobilization would be approved by the Tsar 
and ordered on July 29, but wished to avoid as far as possi- 
ble having Russia seem the aggressor 

Returning from Peterhof with the ukase for general 
mobilization signed by the Tsar in his pocket, lanushkevich 
summoned Eggeling, the German Military Attache He 
told mm that he had just come from the Tsar, but that 
everything was just as Sukhomlinov haS'said it was a couple 
of days before “He gave me his word of honor m the 
most solemn manner and offered me written confirmation 
that up to that moment, 3 00 P.M , nowhere had there been 
mobilization, i e., the calling up of a single man or horse. 
He could give no guarantee for the future, he said, but 
would assure me most emphatically that His Majesty, now 
as before, did not desire mobilization on the fronts along 

23 Tg no 1746, July 2S, 11 58 P M , Honiger, p 105, Frantz, p 245 

24 Tg no 1754, July 29, 1 10 A M , Homger, p 105, Frantz, p 241. 

23 See above, ch vi, at notes 107, 108 
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our borders.” In view of the many reports concerning the 
calling of reservists, including the Warsaw and Vilna dis- 
tricts toward Germany, Eggeling said that this statement 
puzzled him “lanushkevich replied that, on the word of 
an officer, such reports were mistaken , it was simply a case 
of a false alarm here and there.” Eggeling was forced to 
conclude that lanushkevich was attempting to mislead him, 
and the historian can hardly escape the same conclusion 

While lanushkevich was perhaps within the letter of the 
truth in saying that the Tsar did not desire mobilization 
on the German front, ho knew that he had m his pocket 
the Tsar’s order for a mobilization of this very kind, and 
that he w’as going to put it into effect just as soon as he 
could get the necessary signatures of three other ministers. 

The Tsar’s signatuie to the mobilization ukase was not 
sufficient to allow it to be ordered forthwith In order to 
maintain a check on the niililary authorities, Russian law 
provided that the mobilization order must also be counter- 
signed by the Mniisteis of War, Marine and Interior."® 
lanushkevich therefore handed over the mobilization order 
to Dobrorolski wlio was to get the three signatures. This 
officer has left a vivid and essentially accurate account of 
his part in the events of this most important day m his 
life, except that he places some of the events an hour or 
two too early He went first to Sukhomhiiov, the Minister 

-I' Pourtalcs to nolljiit.iiin, .7nl\ 29, 7 PM , KD, 370, EggplmR, 
pp 27-41, Honiger, “UnlerMii hungcn zum Suchonilmow-Prozebs,” m 
Deul'^che Kund^chau, April, 1918, pp i2-33 

At the Sukhomhnov Tri.il m 1917, rrfcrnng to his stitcment to 
Eggeling, lanii-shkevich rlerlirotl. ‘1 considei ed iiij s(4f |Us1ified in offering 
him such a written declaration, bec,iuse, as a matter of fact, at this 
moment, mobilization had not >it been annouiieed I still had the ukase 
for mobilization m my pocket” (Novoe Vrenna, No 14,852, Aug 13/26, 
1917) 

28 Dobrorolski, p 105 (German ed p 24), Sukomlinov, p 361, Frantz, 

p 66 

29 Dobrorolski, pp 10511 (German ed pp 24 ff), and his supple- 
mentary Ktatment m KSF, 11, 78-89, April, 1924 He says that he 
received the document from lanushkevich “in the morning, that is 
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of War, whom he found tired, depressed and apparently re- 
gretful of his recent bellicose newspaper article, “Russia is 
ready, France must be also.” Nevertheless Sukhomhnov 
signed the document, though with a heavy heart, realizing 
now too late, says Dobrorolski, that Russia was plunging 
into a war for which she was not fully prepared and which 
was beyond her strength In these last days it was lanush- 
kevich, the Chief of Staff, and not Sukhomhnov, who was 
most active in pressing for general mobilization 

The Minister of Marine, Grigorovich, was not to be 
found at the Admiralty, his adjutant said he would not re- 
turn homo till toward seven o’clock Going on to the Minis- 
try of the Interior, Dobroiolski found alarm at the danger 
of internal revolution “With us,” said Maklakov, ‘The war 
cannot be popular deep down among the masses of the 
people, among whom revolutionary ideas mean more than 
a victory over Germany But one cannot escape one’s 
fate . . and crossing himself, Maklakov signed the mo- 
bilization order. These visits took two or three hours, after 
which Dobrorolski returned to the General Staff Office, to 
wait for the return of the Minister of Marine Later in the 
evening he finally secured his signature also, and then was 
able to go to the Ceiitial Telegraph Office to dispatch the 
order throughout tlie Empire. Dobrorolski has left a vivid 
account of it 

The Chief Director of the Post and Telegraph had been 
notified beforehand tliat a message of extraordinary im- 
portance was to be sent out After I had entered tlie cabinet 
of the St Petersburg Telegraph Office, I handed him the tele- 
gram, and waited to be present personally at the transmis- 
sion of the telegram to the four corners of the Russian Em- 

about noon,” but it w.as pioKiblv not until after three in the afternoon- 
after Ianu^hke^ nil’s interview with Egiielmtc He also sa>s it was at 9 30 
P M that he was on the jiGint of sending out the mobilizaticn ordti 
over the wires, when he w'as suddenly recalled, but it must ha’, e been 
a little later, since the Kaisci’s telegram which occasioned the recall of the 
order did not arrive until 9 10 P M 
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pire. In my presence they proceeded to click off the telegram 
on several typewriters in order to send it at the same moment 
by all the wires which connected St Petersburg with the 
principal centres of the Empire, from which the despatch 
would be transmitted to all the towns in the governments 
and territorial districts There existed a special instruction* 
for the sending of the mobilization telegram During its 
transmission no other telegrams of any sort could bo sent 

The imposing room of the St Petersburg Central Tele- 
graph Office with its telegraph keys, to the number of some 
dozen, was readv to receive the mobilization tclegiam. 

But at this moment — about 9 30 P M — General lanush- 
kevich called me on the telephone and ordered me to hold 
back the telegram until the ariiva! of a Captain in the 
General Staff, Tugan-Baranovski He entered and told me 
that he had hurried after me through the city to bring me 
a special order fiom the Tsar not to send out tlie telegram 
for general mobilization General mobilization was to be 
suspended, and in its place, by order of the Tsar, partial 
mobilization was to be adojited in accordance with the plan 
previously arranged 

I at once took back the telegram for general mobiliza- 
tion which I had delivered to the telegraph office and all the 
copies of the telegram I notified the head of the telegraph 
office of the withdrawal which had taken place, and rode 
away 

Before explaining this sudden eleventh-hour change of 
decision, we must glance back for a moment to see what 
Sazonov and the ambassadors had been doing while lanush- 
kevich had been out at Peterhof and Dobrorolski had been 
getting the necessary signatures for the general mobilization 
order. 

On the morning of July 29 about 11 o’clock Pourtales 
called upon Sazonov to make an “agreeable communication” 
— that Austria had renewed her declaration that she did not 

Ho Dobrorolski, p 107 (German ed p 25 f) 
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intend to take Serbian territory and that Germany was 
striving to persuade her to come to a frank discussion with 
Russia and satisfy her as to the purpose and extent of her 
procedure in Serbia. But Sazonov replied that, since he 
had had no answer to his proposal for “direct conversations” 
and Austria had declared war on Serbia, Austria’s good faith 
was questionable. Russia therefore had decided to mobilize 
the military districts on the Austrian frontier and the order 
would be given that very day, this did not mean war, “the 
Russian army would doubtless remain under arms for weeks 
to come without crossing the frontier.” Pourtales pointed 
out the peril that the General Staffs of Russia’s neighbors 
would press for counter-measures 

In notifying Pourtales that Russia was about to order 
partial mobilization against Austria only, Sazonov was not 
necessarily acting insincerely, because he did not yet know 
whether lanushkevich had persuaded the Tsar to sign the 
ukase for general as well as partial mobilization. But, after 
lunch, m his interview with the British Ambassador, he can 
hardly be said to have been completely frank, because he 
gave Buchanan to understand that “the order for partial 
mobilization was signed today,” and that “it had been de- 
cided not to order tlie general mobilization which the mili- 
tary authorities had strongly recommended ” Had Saz- 
onov by this tune heard from lanushktJVich the result of 
his visit to PeterhoP^ If not, how could he say “the order 
for partial mobilization was signed today‘s” If he had heard 
from lanuslikevich, as is probably the case, he knew that 
the order for general mobilization also had been signed, and 
it was not true that “it had been decided not to order the 
general mobilization.” In cither case he gave Buchanan an 
impression of definiteness about the Russian military de- 

31 Pourtales to Bethmunn, July 29, 1 58 P M , K D , 343 , Schilling’s 
Diary, p 47 f 

32 Buchanan to Grey, Julv 29, 8 40 P M , B D , 276 
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cisions which was not in accordance with the facts. His 
purpose, of course, was obvious — he wished to avoid alarm- 
ing and alienating British opinion Therefore he coupled 
his information about partial mobilization with the state- 
ment that mobilization would take a week or more, and 
that Russia would not precipitate w'ar by immediately cross- 
ing the frontier, and he hoped England could meanwhile 
find some satisfactory peaceful solution 
In the middle of the afternoon, Pour tales had a second 
interview with Sazonov, who sent for him to tell him the 
news, evidently just received from the Russian Ambassador 
in Vienna,"*^ that Berchtold had replied with a “categorical 
refusal” to the request foi “diiect conversations” Sazonov 
therefore, “grasping at every straw,” wnshed now to return 
to Grey’s proposal for a conference of ambassadors Pour- 
tales, however, said he did not know his Government’s atti- 
tude on this, but “could not help feeling tliat the order of 
Russian mobilization, in case it were really impending, was 
a great mistake. . . Sazonov did not deny the imminence 
of mobilization, but stated that Russia was compelled by 
Austria to take this step, mobilization, how'ever, was far 
from meaning war ” 

Sazonov next received a call from the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, who came “to clear up apparent misunderstandings.” 
Having just received Berchtold’s telegram refusing to dis- 
cuss the text of the Austrian ultimatum, Szapary had to 
admit that Austria was unwilling to carry on direct conver- 
sations on this subject, but was quite ready to converse on 
the broader basis of Austro-Russian relations, that she had 
no wish to injure Russian interest, was seeking no territory, 
and did not intend to interfere with Serbia’s sovereignty. 

Sazonov replied that though Austria might not take Ser- 

33 Cf Berchtold to Szapary, July 28, 11 40 P M , A R B , II, 95 

S'* Pourtales to Bethniann, July 29, 6 10 P M , K D , 365, Am Scheide' 
■weg, 41 f 
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bian territory she was nevertheless attacking Serbian sover- 
eignty by virtually reducing her to a vassal state. This 
would upset the balance of jiower in the Balkans, and con- 
sequently injure Russian interests. There followed a long 
fruitless discussion in a circulun vUiosus Finally Sazoiiov 
said “a ukase would be signed today ordering a mobilization 
of a fairly wide extent , but he coultl assure me most offi- 
cially that their troops wcie not meant to attack us; they 
would only stand ready with arms grounded in case Rus- 
.sia’s Balkan interests were endangered, a note explicative 
would confirm this ” (No such note, however, was ever 
issued ) 

The responsibility for this order Sazonov sought to put 
wholly on the military authorities, according to Szapary’s 
report. When Szapary merdioiied that he had heard Russia 
was alarmed because Austria had mobilized eight corps 
against Serbia, “Sazonov confirmed to me tliat it was not 
he, who knew nothing of this, but Tsar Nicholas w’ho, upon 
the information of the Chief of Staff, had expressed this 
alarm ” Sz.apury pointed out that even a child in military 
matters ought to see the mobilization of Austria toward the 
south could not threaten Russia, and urged that if peace 
were to be preserved, a quick end should be put to the 
machinations of the military authorities who on the basis 
of false news were in danger of taking matters into their 
ow'n hands. “Sazonov remarked very characteristically that 
he could say this to the Chief of Staff, because the latter 
was seeing His Majesty eveiy day. He himself, however, 
in a time like the present, only went for his usual Tuesday 
audience, and then learned for the first time from His 
Majesty what the militarists had been urging upon him.” 

“While we were thus engaged in a confidential exchange 
of views,” Szapary continued, “Sazonov heard by telephone 
that we had bombarded Belgrade. He became like a 
changed man [unc ausffewechselt] He sought to take up 
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a^ain all his previous arguments in a way which flew in the 
face of all logic, and said he saw now that the Tsar was 
right. ‘You only wish to gam tune by negotiations, but 
you go ahead and bombard an unprotected city!’ ” He went 
on to denounce Austria in the most excited fashion Where- 
upon Szapary took his leavc.^''’ The exact hour of this inter- 
view is uncertain, but it was probably in the later part of 
the afternoon, after Sazonov had heard from lanushkevich 
that the Tsar had signed the ukase for general mobilization 
This may explain why he spoke of “a mobilization of fairly 
wide extent,” instead of the “paitial mobilization,” which he 
had indicated to Pourtales and Buchanan earlier m the day 

A little later, between six and seven o’clock, while Saz- 
onov was still m a very excited state, Pourtales called again 
at the Russian Foreign OfHce to carry out instructions just 
received from Beilm Alarmed by the rumors of wide- 
reaching Russian military preparations — but not of the de- 
cision for Russian partial mobilization of which he did not 
hear until a little later*® — Bethmann had telegraphed to 
Pourtales- "Kindly call M. Sazonov’s serious attention to 
the fact that further continuation of Russian mobilization 
measures would force us to mobilize, and in that case a 
European war could scarcely be prevented.” 

85 Szapary to Berchtold, July 29, 11 00 P M , ARB III, 19 Pour- 
tales, m a telegram sent at 8 00 P M (KD, 378), say. “Sazonov has 
admitted to Szapary that mobilization is impending, and added that a 
note explicative would be published ” This indicates that thp Sazonov- 
Szapary interview took place prior to Pourlales’s “warning,” to be men- 
tioned in a moment Schilling's Diary, p 49, is therefoie inaccurate in 
placing the news of the bombardment of Belgrade ajter Pourtales’s warning 
Curiously enough, Schilling makes no mention of this Sazonov-Szilp.arv 
interview — possibly because it was the aim of the Russians (and especially 
of the French) to shift the responsibility m the final days as much as 
possible from Austria to Germany 

38 From Sverbeiev after 5 00 P M (Schilling’s Diary, pp 103, 106) , 
and from Pourtales m a telegram received at 1 58 P M (K D , 343) 

37 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 29, 12 50 PM, received at St 
Petersburg at 4 35 P M , K D , 342, Schilling’s Diary, p 48 Allowing time 
for decodification, and for the codification of Pourtales’ rerily which was 
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In stating this to Sazonov, Pourtales said “it did not 
imply a threat, but simply a friendly opinion.” But Saz- 
onov received it “in a state of great excitement” and said 
he would report it to the Tsar"*® Sazonov, however, ap- 
pears to have interpreted it as a threat, and replied sharply: 
“Now I have no further doubt as to the true cause of Aus- 
tria’s intransigence.” Pourtales jumped up from his seat 
in protest, and the two parted coolly.®" 

Sazonov then informed the Tsar by telephone of the 
communication just made by Pourtales The Tsar directed 
him to discuss with lanushkevich and Sukhomlinov the 
question of general mobilization at once, while he himself 
telegraphed to the Kaiser: “Thanks for your telegram con- 
ciliatory and friendly, whereas ofiicial message presented 
today by your Ambassador to my Minister was conveyed in 
a very different tone Beg you to explain this divergency. 
It would be right to give over the Austro-Sorbian problem 
to the Hague Conference Trust in your wisdom and 
friendship ” ■‘® 

The news of the bombardment of Belgrade, followed by 
Pourtales’s warning that the further continuation of Rus- 
sian mobilization measures w'ould lead to German mobili- 
zation and w'ar, removed any last doubts which Sazonov 
may have had as to need of immediate general mobiliza- 
tion. In the discussion with lanushkethch, he agreed that, 
as war with Germany was probably unavoidable, it would 
be a mistake to postpone longer the general mobilization 

sent at 8 00 P M <KD, 378), il is clrar that this third Pourtales-Sazonov 
interview took place between 6 and 7 P M , as Pourtales correctly states 
m his memoir {Am ^chtuhtocq, p 45 f) Schilling’s Diary, p 48, is 
inaccurate in placing it “at 3 00 P M”, Schilling perhaps confused it 
with the second Pourtales interview, mentioned abo^e at note 34, which 
did take place about 3 00 P M 

88 Pourtales* to Bcthmann, July 29, 8 00 PM, KD, 378, cf. Schil- 
ling’s Diary p 48 Schilling’s Dwir?/, p 48 f 

40 Tsar to Kaiser. 8 20 P M , receued 8 42 P M , K D , 366, Schil- 
ling’s Diary, p 54 On the Tsar’s Hague Tribunal idea, see preceding 
chapter, at notes 74-78 * 
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or to interfere with its successful execution by first ordering 
a partial mobilization This decision “was telephoned to 
the Tsar who authorized taking steps accordingly.” It was 
also, according to Baron Schilling, “received with enthusi- 
asm by the small circle of those acquainted with what was 
in progress ” 

Dobrorolski, who had meanwhile collected the three nec- 
essary signatures, started for the Central Telegraph Office 
to send out the general mobilization order And Sazonov 
dispatched a telegram to the Russian Ambassadors in Pans 
and London, which hardly stated fully and frankly either 
the communication of Pourtalcs or the momentous step 
which Russia was on the point of taking: 

The German Ambassador informed me today of the de- 
cision of the German Government to mobilize its armed 
forces, if Russia did not stop her military preparations. 
Now, in point of fact, we only began these preparations in 
consequence of the mobilization of eight aimy corps already 
undertaken by Austria, and owing to her evident unwilling- 
ness to accept any means of arriving at a peaceful settle- 
ment of her dispute with Serbia 

As we cannot comply with the wishes of Germany, we 
have no altci native but to hasten on our own armaments 
and to assume that war is probably inevitable *- 

If we put confidence in the complete sincerity of the 
telegram just quoted, and in the accuracy of Schilling’s 
Diary as to the crowded events of July 29, as some writers 

41 Schillmpi’b Dinry, p 50 

4- Sazonov to Izvolhki and Benckendorff, tp 1551, July 30, LN, II, 
289, BD, 300 ROB, 58, omits the words, eight army corps,” and 
it was not true that Russia only began her military preparations in con- 
sequence of the mobilization already undertaken by Austria, she began 
them on the night of July 25-26, before she had heard of the Austrian par- 
tial mobilization against Serbia Sazoiiov’s telegram to Izvolski goes on 
to thank France for Paleologue's declaration of French support, ‘‘in the 
existing circumstances very valuable to us,” and to urge that England 
should at once join Russia and France (sec above, at notes 5-11) 
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are inclined to do,^® it would appear that it was the warn- 
ing from Pour tales which caused the Russian decision to 
order general mobilization instead of partial mobilization. 
But it was naturally Sazonov’s aim, in order to secure Brit- 
ish aid, to make it appear that it was a German menace, 
and not Austria’s upsetting of the balance in the Balkans, 
which caused Russia to “hasten her armaments,’’ as Saz- 
onov euphemistically refciied to Russia’s imminent gen- 
eral mobilization And as to Schilling’s Diary, it is clearly 
inaccurate in several respects m jilacing the warning from 
Pourtales at 3 00 P M , instead of between 6 and 7 P.M. ; 
in putting the news of the bombardment of Belgrade after 
the warning of Pourtales, mstcad of earlier during the long 
Szapury-Sazonov interview , and m saying not a word of the 
latter Moreover, DobrorolskTs narrative makes no men- 
tion of the warning of Pourtales as having any decisive in- 
fluence, or of there being any hesitation or delay after lan- 
ushkevich returned from Peterhof with the signed ukase, 
except the delay caused by getting the signatures of the 
three ministers To be sure, Dobrorolski was a military ofS- 
cer, more likely to be informed in regard to what was being 
done by the General Staff than by the Foreign Office. 

From the somewhat divergent accounts of Schilling’s 
Diary and Uobrorolski’s narrative, ajid from the summary 
of the activities of the Russian diplomatic and military offi- 
cials given above, one may conclude that the Tsar in sign- 
ing the ukases for general and partial mobilization was still 
hesitating in his mind between the two, and expected lan- 
ushkevich to confer with Sazonov before sending out the 
order for either. lanushkevich, however, took the Tsar’s 
assent to general mobilization as an authorization to pro- 
ceed with it directly On returning from Peterhof to St. 

43 C/. M T Flormsky, "The Russian Mobilization of 1914”, m Poh- 
tical Science Quarterly, XLII, 215 ff, June, 1927, Poincare, IV, 397; 
Renouvin, p 135 ff , however, is more cautious and cnticaJ 
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Petersburg, he informed Sazonov of his success in persuading 
the Tsar. He did so shortly before he talked with Eggel- 
ing about 3 P.M.,'** and before Sazonov talked with Szapary. 
lanushkevich then went ahead getting Dobrorolski to se- 
cure the signatures for the order for general mobilization, 
prior to the warning from Pourtales and without being in- 
fluenced by it. Meanwhile Sazonov, not having been con- 
sulted by the Tsar, made no effort to interfere m a military 
matter outside his province, and acquiesced in what lanush- 
kevich was doing Then came his interview with Szapary, 
and his third talk with Pourtales between 6 and 7 PM. He 
now believed that Berchtold had given a “categorical re- 
fusal” to direct conversations, that Belgrade had been bom- 
barded, and that Germany had warned that she would 
mobilize if the Russian military preparations did not cease. 
This accumulation of hostile indications, on the part of both 
Austria and Germany, put to flight any remaining inclina- 
tion on his part m favor of his earlier partial mobilization 
plan. Toward 8 P M., when he told the Tsar over the tele- 
phone of the warning from Pourtales, and the Tsar there- 
upon authorized him to talk with lanushkevich concerning 
mobilization at once, he agreed with the Chief of Staff 
that it should be ordered immediately. The decision was 
“received with enthusiasm” by the little circle at the Foreign 
Office, who now “assumed that war was almost inevitable ” 

It was mainly the pressure of the Russian militarists, not 
the warnmg of Pourtales, that almost started the general 
mobilization order over the wires. Then the Tsar changed 
his mind. 

44 At the Sukhomhnov Trial in 1917, lanushkevich declared that the 
Tsar had instructed him to assure Pourtales that the mobilization was no 
hostile act against Germany He communicated this to Sazonov But 
Sazonov feared that Pourtales would interpret this in his own way, and 
advised lanushkevich instead to give the assurance to Eggeling, the 
German Military Attach^ lanushkevich, accordingly acted on this advice 
(lanufihkevich’s testimony as reported in the Novoe Vrcmia, quoted by 
Oman, The Outbreak of the War, p 67; and by Honiger, in the Deutsche 
Hundschau, April, 1918, p. 33). 
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THE tsar’s cancellation OF GENERAL MOBILIZATION 

At 9:40 P.M. Nicholas II received at Peterhof a second 
telegram from the Kaiser. In it William II insisted that 
"Serbian promises on paper are wholly unreliable,” and, 
in the dominating tone which he had so often found suc- 
cessful in the past with the Tsar, told him warningly; 

It would be quite possible for Russia to remain a specta- 
tor of the Austro-Scrbian conflict without involving Europe 
in the most horrible war she ever witnessed 1 think a direct 
understanding between your Government and Vienna pos- 
sible and desirable, and as I already telegraphed you, my 
Government is continuing its eiirtions to promote it Of 
course, military measures on the part of Russia which w’ould 
be looked upon bv Austria as threatening would precipitate 
a calamity we botli wish to avoid, and jeopardize my posi- 
tion as mediator which 1 readily accepted on your appeal 
to my friendship and my helj) 

The Kaiser apparently judged correctly the effect of 
this tone on the weak and changeable “Nicky,” for the 
Tsar, ruminating on the situation, began to think he had 
made a mistake in signing the ukase for general mobilization. 
He now decided immediately and on his own initiative 
to cancel the order for general mobilisation, and to substi- 
tute m its place the apparently less dangerous partial 
mobilization. 

The Tsar therefore called up lanushkevich, and there 
followed a three-cornered telephone conversation between 
the Tsar, Sukhomhnov, and lanushkevich, in which the two 
military men tried to convince the Tsar that he was making 
a terrible mistake; that there was no guarantee that the 
Kaiser’s mediation at Vienna would be successful; that 
it was clear from Germany’s and Austria’s conduct that a 

45 Kaiser to Tsar. July 29, 6 30 P M , received 9 40 PM,; KD, 
359; Schilling’s Diary^ p. 55 46 PaKoIogue> I* 37, 
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g neral war had become inevitable; and that to suspend the 
general mobilization would only give the enemy a chance 
to mobilize more quickly than Russia. But for once the 
Tsar remained firm lanushkevich in despair found him- 
self compelled to recall Dobrorolski from the telegraph office 
where he was on the point of sending out the order for 
genera] mobilization In its place, toward midnight of July 
29, the order for partial mobilization was dispatched over 
the wires 

At the famous Sukhomlinov Trial in 1917, the Minister 
of War declared that he had disobeyed the Tsar and had 
persisted with the general mobilization on the night of July 
29 But it IS now clear from the accounts of Dobrorolski 
and other evidence that he was lying, and in his own later 
memoirs he no longer insisted on this version of the events 
of the night of July 29 

Sazonov was at once informed by lanushkevich of the 
Tsar’s change of mind and of the substitution of partial 
for general mobilization. He had already sent one of the 
Secretaries, M. Basili, to inform Paleologue that it had been 
decided to issue orders that very night for partial mobiliza- 
tion, but to commence general mobilization m secret. Pa- 
leologue says he was quite taken aback- “Would it not 
be possible, for the moment, to be content with partial 
mobilization ‘i’” “No,” said Basili, “the question has just 

been thoroughly examined by our highest military author- 
ities ” 

Basili then suggested that, as the Germans might de- 
cipher a French telegram, it would be better for Paleologue 

■17 It was received and acted upon by the Moscow military authorities 
before 12 01 A M on July 30, Fr.intz, p 262 

48 See the present writer’s extracts from the Russian Press reports of 
the trial m American Historical Review, XXVI, 246-250 (Jan, 1921), the 
excellent arrangement of extracts bv M Renouvin m the Revue d’Mis- 
toire de la Guerre Mondiale, II, 49-69 (April, 1924) , and the summaries by 
Homger, in Deutsche Rundschau, XLIV, 15-^ (April, 1918) 

4* Paleologue, I, 36 
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to notify his Government of this very secret information by 
a telegram sent in Russian cipher via the Russian Foreign 
Office to Izvolski. Paleologue accepted the suggestion. 
But before the telegram had been put into cipher he and 
Basil! received word of the Tsar’s change of mind. So 
Paleologue said nothing to his Government of the momen- 
tous decision for general mobilization which Russia had been 
about to order. He merely repeated the account of the 
warning from Pourtales, and said that the tone m which it 
had been made “has caused the Russian Government at 
once to order the mobilization of thirteen army corps which 
are intended against Austria-Hungary.” 

After midnight Sazonov again had a long interview with 
Pourtales, in w'hich the difference between the Russian and 
German point of view became more clearly defined. Saz- 
onov wanted Germany to press Austria to drop those de- 
mands of the ultimatum which infringed the sovereignty 
of Serbia Russia’s vital interests could not allow that Serbia 
should sink to a vassal state of Austria — “become a Bo- 
khara” — by the acceptance of demands which infringed 
her sovereign rights Pourtales, on the other hand, wanted 
Russia to accept Austria’s declaration of willingness to re- 
spect the territorial integrity of Serbia as suflBcient. Neither 
man would yield to the other. Pourtales pointed out that 
Germany had already gone far in putting pressure on 
Vienna, and that the situation now had been made very 
much more difficult by the fact that Russia had decided to 
order partial mobilization But Sazonov flatly refused to 
be satisfied merely with an Austrian declaration of terri- 
torial disinterestedness in regard to Serbia 


5*0 Paleologue to Viviani, 30, 1 AM , FYB, 100, and Basjli’s 
account as reported by Recouly, p This is another case in which 

Paleologue failed to keep his government fully and promptly informed 
as to events in St Petersburg 

Cl Pourtales to Bethmann, July 30, 4 30 AM and 9 30 A M , KD, 

401. 412 
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Sazonov’s insistence on this question of Serbian sove- 
reignty was further brought to the front on the forenoon of 
July 30, when Pourtales finally begged him to formulate 
in writing a statement which would satisfy Russia and yet 
have at least a prospect of being a successful solution. 
Sazonov then wrote out the following “formula:” 

If Austria, recognizing that the Austro-Serbian question 
has assumed the character of a question of European interest, 
declares herself ready to eliminate from her ultimatum points 
which violate the sovereign rights of Serbia, Russia engages 
to stop her military preparations 

This “formula,” however, represented hardly any con- 
cession on Sazonov’s part, except that it did not demand 
the immediate halt of the Austrian operations against 
Serbia. Nor was it likely to prove acceptable to Austria, 
even after it was modified at Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion, 
so as to provide for an Austrian occupation of Belgrade, and 
for intervention by the Great Powers. But neither the 
original nor the modified formula had any serious chance of 
success. It was overtaken by the very rapid course of 
events arising from the pressure of the militarists, and 
especially by the fact thatui few hours after proposing his 
formula, Sazonov secured from the Tsar a second change of 
mind and final consent to general mobilization. 

RUSSIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION ORDERED 

It was With dismay and despair that the Russian Chief 
of Staff and Minister of War had been forced by the Tsar 
to cancel general mobilization on the night of July 29 
But they were determined not to rest until they had per- 

52 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 30, 1 01 PM , KD, 421 Cj also 
ROB, 60, and Paleologue, I, 37 f, who says this formula proposil wa? 
made at 2 00 P M on July 30, but Paleologue is mistaken, it was made 
earlier, either at 2 00 A M , as Sazonov stated to Buchanan and Paleologue 
(B D , 302, r y B . 103), or more probably m the late forenoon, as Pour- 
tales insists {Am Srheideweg, pp 51 ff ) 
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suaded him to change his mind a second time and again 
to consent to the general mobilization which they consid- 
ered indispensable. On the morning of July 30 they con- 
ferred again with Sazonov and found that he was wholly 
m agreement with them. They called the Tsar on the tele- 
phone and tried to persuade him to return to his resolu- 
tion of the day before, and allow general mobilization to 
begin. The Tsar at first resolutely rejected their request, 
and finally announced curtly that he was breaking OS’ the 
conversation. lanushkevich, who held the telephone, could 
only inform him that Sazonov was there also, and begged 
permission to say a word to him A certain silence followed, 
after which the Tsar expressed his consent to listen Saz- 
onov requested His Majesty to receive him immediately 
for a report which could not be delayed. After another 
silence the Tsar asked, “Is it all the same to you if I re- 
ceive you at the same time with Tatishchev at 3 o’clock, 
because otherwise I have not a minute of free time today?” 
Sazonov thanked the Tsar, and said that he would arrive 
at the appointed hour 

lanushkevich then adjured Sazonov not to fail to get 
from the Tsar a renewed assent to general mobilization. 
He reiterated the technical arguments of the great danger 
that Russia would not be ready for war with Germany, 
which he believed inevitable, if thete was further delay; 
because later general mobilization would be very seriously 
dislocated by the partial mobilization already ordered; 
this dislocation could only be avoided by an immediate 
general mobilization. As a further means of putting pres- 
sure on the Tsar he suggested that Sazonov use a political 
argument Russia’s French ally would be displeased and 
would regard Russia as failing to live up to the obligations 
of her alliance; the Kaiser would coax out of the French 
a promise of neutrality; and he would then fall upon Russia 

r>3 Schilling’s Duzry, p 63. Cj also Sazonov, Fatejul Years p 199 if. 
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when she was entangled in the midst of her partial mobili 
zation.®^ Finally, he begged Sazonov, the moment he was 
successful in persuading the Tsar, to inform him at once 
by telephone from Peterhof, so that he could take immedi- 
ately the necessary measures, and, before it was too late, 
convert the partial into a general mobilization. “After 
this,” added the Chief of Staff, “I will retire from sight, 
smash my telephone, and generally take all measures so 
that I cannot be found to give any contrary orders for a 
new postponement of general mobilization.” 

Sazonov agreed completely, and lanushkevich tele- 
phoned to Dobrorolski “There is hope for an improvement 
of the situation; be ready to come to me with all the docu- 
ments immediately upon my telephone call in the after- 
noon.” 

Sazonov then talked with Buchanan and Paleologue, 
telling them of an interview with Pourtales, at which the 
German Ambassador, “seeing that war was inevitable, 
broke down completely and appealed to Sazonov to hold 
out a last straw and to make some suggestion which Pour- 
tales could telegraph to his Government ” Whereupon 
Sazonov had drawn up the “formula” mentioned above 
Sazonov then said in substance to the two Ambassadors; 
“If Austria rejects this proposal, preparations for a gen- 
eral mobilization will be proceeded wuth, and European 
war will be inevitable. For strategical reasons Russia can 
hardly postpone converting partial into general mobiliza- 
tion, now that she knows Germany is preparing, and ex- 
citement in the country has reached such a pitch that she 
cannot hold back if Austria refuses to make concession.” 
Buchanan evidently made no effort to deter Sazonov from 

64 Dobrorolski, p. 108 (German cd, p 28) 

65 Schilling’s Diary, p 64 

56 Dobrorolski, p 108 (German ed , p 27) 

61 Buchanan to Grey, July 30, 1 15 P M , received 3 15 PM, B D. 
302; cj. also F YB , 103; and above, at notes 51. 52 
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his purpose of converting partial into general mobilization ; 
his failure to do so must have been an encouragement to the 
Russian Minister. 

Paleologue, at the time of this interview, had received a 
dispatch from Viviani, repeating that France was ready 
to fulfil the obligations of the Alliance, but instructing him 
to advise Sazonov to avoid military measures which might 
offer Germany a pretext for mobilization Paleologue tele- 
graphed back that he had carried out these instructions '''® 
But in his memoirs, and very probably at the time, ho placed 
much more emphasis on the first part of Viviam's message 
assuring French loyalty to the Alliance, than upon the last 
part suggesting caution in mobilization measures. More- 
over, Izvolski had telegraphed to Sazonov that JMargerie, 
an official in the French Foreign Office, had said that the 
French Government, without wishing to interfere in Rus- 
sian military preparations, thought they should be carried 
on in the least open and provocative manner, and that the 
French Minister of War advised Russia to strengthen her 
military preparations, but to avoid as much as possible the 
appearance of doing so 

Sazonov then lunched with Basili and Krivoshein, the 
Minister of Agriculture, who also besought him to wring 
from the Tsar a consent to gener^ mobilization After 
lunch Sazonov went out to Peterhof with Tatishchev at 
2.00 PM. He found the Tsar pale and nervous, now fully 
conscious of the awful seriousness of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon him “Think of the responsibility which you are 
advising me to take!” said the Tsar “Think of the thou- 
sands and thousands of men who will be sent to their 
death!” In reply Sazonov tried to prove to him that he 

B8 Poincare, IV, 399 ff, Paleologue, I, 39 f Perhaps misled by the 
fact that m F YB , 102, two of his despatches have been gaibled into one, 
Paleologue incorrectly jilaces this interview at 6 00 P M instead of in 
the forenoon See also below, ch xi, at note 6 

06 Izvolski to Sazonov, July 30; MFR, p 521; LN, II, 290 
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would have nothing with which to reproach his conscience, 
if war broke out, because it had clearly become inevitable 
Diplomacy had finished its work It was time for His 
Majesty to think of the safety of his Empire. To fail to 
order general mobilization would only dislocate the whole 
Russian military organization, and disconcert Russia’s 
allies. “It only remains to do everything necessary to meet 
war fully armed and under the conditions most favorable 
for us Therefore it is better without fear to call forth a 
war by our preparations for it, and to continue these prepa- 
rations carefully, rather than out of fear to give an induce- 
ment for war and be taken unawares.” 

For almost an hour the Tsar’s firm desire to avoid war 
at all costs made him hesitate to adopt measures which, 
however indispensable from a military point, were calcu- 
lated, as he clearly saw, to hasten the catastrophe The 
tenseness of feeling which he lived through in these minutes 
expressed itself among other ways in the irritability, un- 
usual for him, with which he snubbed General Tatishchev. 
The latter, who had taken no part in the conversation, re- 
marked in a moment of silence “Yes, it is hard to decide ” 
The Tsar replied m a sharp and displeased tone: “I will 
decide,” and gave his decision for an immediate general 
mobilization. Sazonov thereupon hurried to the telephone 
on the grouhd floor of the palace, notified laiiushkevich, 
who was waiting impatiently for the news, and added . “Now 
you can smash the telephone. Give your orders, General, 
and then — disappear for the rest of the day.” 

lanushkevich immediately summoned Dobrorolski, who 
quickly gathered again the three necessary signatures from 
the ministers who at the moment were gathered in ex- 
traordinary session. His mobihzation order had been so 

80 Schilling’s Diary, p 65, and Pal4ologue, I, 39 

81 Schilling’s Diary, p. 65 f , and Dobrorolski, p 109 (German ed 
28) , Sazonov, p 202 ff 
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planned that the first day of general mobihzation was set 
for July 31, and so made to coincide with the day on which 
the troops in the four Southern Districts were actually to 
be called up and transportation was to begin; thus was 
avoided all confusion which might have resulted if general 
mobilization had been delayed a day longer. With the new 
signed ukase Dobrorolski hurried again, as the night before, 
to the Central Telegraph Office. “Every operator was sit- 
ting by his instrument waiting for the copy of the tele- 
gram, in order to send to all the ends of the Russian Empire 
the momentous news of the calling up of the Russian people. 
A few minutes after six, while absolute stillness reigned in 
the room, aU the instruments began at once to click. That 
was the beginning moment of the great epoch ” 

Dobrorolski waited for the confirming reply telegrams. 
They began to come in about 7 00 P M , and made it certain 
that all the places in direct telegraph connection with St. 
Petersburg, which comprised all the more important cities 
in European and Asiatic Russia, were receiving the order 
promptly and correctly.®^ In the Warsaw Military District, 
for instance, bordering on Germany, various Russian com- 
manding officers received the mobilization telegrams at 
7 . 55 P M , 8 02 P M , 8 15 P M., and acted upon them at 
once.*^ 

In a remote Siberian village an'*^lnghsh traveller was 
awakened a few hours later, at 4 00 A.M., by a great 
commotion outside his window, and was asked by an excited 
peasant • “Have you heard the news? There is war.” 

During the night the red mobilization placards, calling 
men to the colors, had been posted up everywhere on the 
street corners. No further change of mind on the part of 
the Tsar was now possible. Russia was committed to the 

82 Dobrorolski, p 1091 (Germaaed,p 28 f) 

03 Dobrorolski^ p 110 

64 Frantz, pp 68, 265, cf Honiger, pp 114-118 

Stephen Graham, Russza and the World (New York, 1916), p If. 
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step which imlitaty men everywhere, just as the Siberian 
peasant, understood meant war. 

What were the reasons for this fatal decision to order 
general mobilization? The Entente Powers, m their efforts 
to excuse and justify it, have often alleged various reasons 
— which are false. 

One story is that the Russian decision was brought about 
by a telegram from Sveibeev, the Russian Ambassador m 
Berlin, stating' “The order for the mobilization of the Ger- 
man army and navy has just been issued.” It was occa- 
sioned by the publication of news to this effect soon after 
one o’clock by an “extra” of a Berlin newspaper, the Loknl- 
Anzetger. This, it is said, was a trick on the part of the 
Germans to precipitate general mobilization in Russia and 
so make her seem to be the aggressor But the news had 
been unmediately contradicted by the German Foreign 
Office and the “extra” had been suppressed. The Russian 
Ambassador had thereupon quickly sent a second telegram, 
unciphercd, cancelling the first, and followed it by a third, 
ciphered, explaining tlie circumstances It has now been 
conclusively established that none of these three telegrams 
reached St. Petersburg until ajter the Tsar had given his 
decision. They could therefore have had no influence in 
causing it. Nor did Sazonov or any of the Russian author- 
ities at the time, m July, 1914, allege this Lokal-Anzeiger 
episode as an excuse for the Russian general mobilization. 
It was a later invention, first given notoriety by Sir Edward 
Grey m 1916.®^ 

Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, pp 179 f The Russian Orange Book, Nos 61, 
62, published the first and third telegrams in a falsified form, and sup- 
pressed the second 

For the detailed facts, see Montgelas. in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
May, 1922, pp 113-124, and in his Leitjaden, 215 fl We have not re- 
peated them at length here, because all careful historical scholars, 
like M Renouvin (pp 183 ft), now follow Montgelas in rejecting this 
Lokal-Anzetger explanation of Russian general mobilization as a legend 
Even M Sazonov, shortly before his death, admitted that “it did not 
cause our mobilization” (Flonnsky, m Pol Sci Quart , June, 1927, p 222 f). 
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Another reason, alleged by the French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg in his somewhat untrustworthy memoirs, 
IS that the decision was caused by a menacing telegram 
from the Kaiser. According to this legend, Sazoriov, on 
arriving at Peterhof, found that the Tsar “had received a 
very bad impression from a telegram sent him the night 
before m an almost menacing tone. ‘If Russia mobilizes 
against Austria, my role as mediator, which I accepted at 
your express prayer, wull be endangered, if not ruined. The 
whole weight of the decision lies on your shoulders now, 
who have to bear the responsibility for peace or war ’ Hav- 
ing read and reread this telegiam, Sazonov made a gesture 
of despair,” and proceeded to urge general mobilization 
upon the Tsar, on the grounds that war was already in- 
evitable and Germany was only pretending to mediate in 
order to gam time to complete secretly her preparations 
for attack. After hesitation, continoes Paleologue, the Tsar 
reluctantly yielded and gave his decision “The clock 
marked exactly 4 00 P hi ” ** But this telegram from the 
Kaiser ‘’® was not sent until 3 30 P iM , and was not received 
at Peterhof until 6 30 P hi Being received more than 
two hours after the Tsar’s decision, and half an hour after 
Dobrorolski had actually begun to send the general mobil- 
ization order over the wires, it can no more have been the 
cause of Russia’s general mobilization than the Lokal- 
Anzeiger “extra ” Either Sazonov gave Paleologue an un- 
true account of his audience with the Tsar; or, more 
probably, the French Ambassador was again drawing upon 
his lively imagination 

Still another reason alleged for the Russian general 
mobilization is that it was caused by Austria’s general 

Pali'ologur, I, 38 f Sazonov (p 202 ff ) repeats the legend Possibly 
the Tsar's decision made two or three hours earlier (t/ Dobrorolski, 
in KSF, II, 87, April, 1924), but not later than 4 PM Schilling's Diary, 
p 63 ff says Sazonov’s audience began at 3 PM, and lasted nearly an 
hour, which would also place the Tsar’s decision at 4 P M 

fl»KD, 420, Schilling’s Diary, p 67 
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mobilization and by mobilization measures taken secretly 
but continuously by Germany for the past six days. This 
legend was perpetuated by the falsified form in which the 
French Yellou) Book published the belated telegram in 
which Paleologue finally notified his Government of Rus- 
sia’s fatal step The original and falsified forms may be 
seen side by side 


Original text. 

The general mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian army 
has been ordered 


Falsified text, F Y B , 118: 

As a result of the general 
mobilization of Austria and of 
the measures for mobilization 
taken secretly, but continu- 
ously, by Germany for the last 
SIX days, the order for the gen- 
eral mobilization of the Rus- 
sian army has been given, 
Russia not being able, without 
most serious danger, to allow 
herself to be further out-dis- 
tanced, really she is only taking 
military measures correspond- 
ing to those taken by Germany 

For imperative reasons of 
strategy the Russian Govern- 
ment, knowing that Germany 
was arming, could no longer de- 
lay the conversion of her par- 
tial mobilization into a general 
mobilization 


As the greater part of this document in the French 
Yellow Book is now admitted by the French authorities to 
be a pure fabrication, it is hardly necessary to note that 

10 Paleologue to Viviam, via Bergen. July 31, 10 43 AM, received 
8 30 P M , printed in its original form by Renouvin, p 181 f , and in its 
falsified form m FYB, 118 Cf also Poincare, IV, 45^458, for the delay 
m deciphering and bringing it to his notice 
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the Austrian general mobilization was not ordered until 
eighteen hours after that of Russia, and that there is no 
truth in the statement that Germany had for six days been 
taking secret mobilization measures.’* That the officials 
of the French Foreign Office who edited the Yellow Book 
in 1914 should have thought it necessary to resort to such 
a deliberate distortion of the truth, suggests that they were 
conscious of how fatal Russia's action was, and how largely 
Paleologue and France were responsible for it, and there- 
fore sought to excuse and justify it even by falsifying docu- 
ments. 

Was Sazonov, shortly before going out to Peterhof, 
strengthened in his determination to persuade the Tsar to 
order general mobilization by the conversation which he 
had with Buchanan and Paleologue, and by the telegram 
from Izvolski"^ Or, as M Renouvin ingeniously sug- 
gests,’* did this conversation and telegram merely cause 
him, upon his return from Peterhof after securing the order 
for general mobilization, to inform Paleologue, with an 
economy of truth hardly usual toward one’s own ally, that 
the Russian Government “was resolved to proceed secretly 
with the preliminary measures [premises tnesures] of gen- 
eral mobilization ” One would not know with certainty 
from this ambiguous phrase that the Russian Government 
had already ordered full mobilization, and it is the claim of 
Renouvin and Poincare that the Cabinet at Pans was not 
aware of the Russian general mobilization, so far as any 
information had come from Paleologue, until more than a 
whole day after it had been ordered, that is, until the arrival 

On Bothmann’s restraint on Moltke and the German military 
authorities, and on Au.strian peneral mobilization, see below, ch xi 

12 See above, at notes 57-59 IS Renouvin, pp 186 ff 

1^ Paleologue to Viviani, July 30, 9 15 P M , received 11 30 P M , 
part of this telegram is printed m F Y B , 102, but the passage quoted was 
suppressed , what appears to be the complete text is given by C Appuhn 
and P Renouvin, Introduction, aux Tableaux dHistovre de GuiUaume II, 
(Paris, 1923), p xcv 
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at 8 30 P.M. on July 31 of the telegram that Pal^ologue 
sent via Bergen at 10 ‘43 A M 

If Renouvin and Poincare are correct, then Paleologue’s 
telegram had deceived his Government. Who was the guilty 
author of the deceit? Did Sazonov mislead Paleologue, 
who innocently passed on the misinformation to Paris'? 
Or did Paleologue know the truth from Sazonov or others, 
and conceal from Pans the plain fact that the order for 
general mobilization had been sent out over the wires three 
hours before he sent his own ambiguous message that Rus- 
sia “was resolved to proceed secretly with the preliminary 
measures of general mobilization”? One cannot say with 
certainty. M Renouvin makes Sazonov the author of the 
deceit. But one of Buchanan’s telegrams leads one to think 
that it may have been Paleologue — that again the French 
Ambassador knew important information which he con- 
cealed from his Government Buchanan apparently tele- 
graphed on July 30 at 6'40 PM correctly and unambigu- 
ously “It has been decided to issue orders for general 
mobilization ” Since Buchanan and Paleologue were in 
such close and constant touch with each other, is it not 
highly probable that Paleologue knew as well as Buchanan 
soon after 6 00 P M on July 30 that general mobilization 
had been decided upon"? And if so, he should have sent 
a clear and unambiguous message to that effect, mstead 
of one which misled his Government at Pans. Paleo- 
logue’s role during the July crisis is one of the questions 
which most needs clearing up through complete and satis- 
factory edition of the French documents 

'Thus it IS not the LokcU-Anzeiger “extra,” nor the 
Kaiser’s telegram, nor Austrian mobilization which can ex- 
plain or excuse the Russian general mobilization What 

70 (?/ Renouvin, p 190, note 3 “The French Government did not 
interpret M Paleologue’s message as the announcement of general mobili- 
zation,” and Poincare, IV, 403 f, 408, 452 ff 

76BD, 347, and explanatory note 
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influence Buchanan and Paleologue had upon Sazonov on 
July 30 is uncertain The Russian general mobilization was 
caused by the fact that Sazonov and the military officers on 
July 30 simply held the same views as on the evening of 
July 29, when they would have sent out the order for general 
mobilization had not the Tsar changed his mind The situ- 
ation had not changed essentially in the meantime, except 
that the partial mobilization, already ordered on the night 
of July 29. made the military authorities demand even more 
insistently an immediate general mobilization, because of 
technical military considerations 

“mobilization means w'ar” 

By ordering geneial mobilization about 6 00 P.M on 
July 30, Russia had now taken the step which military 
men everywhere clearly understood almost certainly meant 
war. This was also clearly understood by Sazonov and the 
Tsar, as appears from Schilling’s account of their conversa- 
tion at Peterhof and the Tsar’s long hesitation to assume 
the terrible responsibility Partial mobilization might be 
undertaken by a Great Power without leading to war, as 
had happened on several occasions m Russia and Austria 
in the preceding years But general mobilization by a 
Great Power was generally understood ^o mean that it had 
only resorted to this final step of putting the great military 
machine in motion, with the automatic movement of the 
troops to the frontier with the greatest despatch, when 
it had finally concluded that war could no longer be 
avoided 

“Mobilization means war ” This was a political maxim 
which for years had been widely accepted by military men 
on the Continent everyw'here It had been plainly hinted 
at by Pourtales to Sazonov during the July crisis. It was 
stated by the French and Russian Chiefs of Staff, and 
accepted by the Tsar, as far back as 1892, as is seen from 
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the records of the negotiations for the Franco-Russian 
Alliance . 

“General Obruchev emphasized finally the necessity ot 
the immediate and simultaneous mobilization of the Russian 
and French armies at the first news received by either of the 
two countiies of a mobilization of the forces of the Triple 
Alliance He understands further that this mobilization of 
France and Russia would be follow'cd immediately by posi- 
tive results, by acts of war, in a word would be inseparable 
from an ‘aggression ’ ” 

Similarly, General Boisdeffre, in talking with the Tsar 
the day after the Military Convention had been approved, 
remarked; 

“The mobilization is the declaration of war To mobilize 
IS to oblige one’s neighbor to do the same Mobilization 
involves the carrying out of strategic tr.ansportation and con- 
centration Otherwise, to leave a million men on one’s 
frontier, without doing the same simultaneously, is to de- 
prive oneself of all possibility of moving later, it is placing 
oneself in the situation of an individual who, with a pistol 
in his pocket, .should let his neighbor put a weapon to his 
forehead without drawing his own ” [To which Alexander 
HI replied], “That is exactly tne way 1 understand it ” 

In a Russian secret order approved by the Tsar on 
March 12, 1912, at the moment Russia helped to secure the 

77 Report of the French Military Attache m St Petersburg, July 16, 
1892, L’Alliajice Franco-Rmse, p 56 

78 Report of General BoiJ^elTio, ibtd , p 95 f M Ronouvm. p 309, 
has argued that in these negotiations the principle that “Mobilization 
means war” was understood to ajiply only to the adversaries of France and 
RuSvSia, and not to a Russian mobilization Though no doubt, in the 
passage just quoted, Boisdeffre had in mind mobilization by the enemies 
of France, he was stating a general principle, endorsed by all military 
men It would be an illogical and one-sided argument to maintain that 
mobilization by Germany or Austria means war, and that mobilization by 
Russia or France does not mean war Moreover, Obruchev speaks expressly 
of the mobilization of France and Russ.a as involving immediate acts of 
war “II entend du reste que cette mobilisation do la France et de la 
Russie soit suivie immediatement d'effots actifs, d’actes de guerre, ea un 
mot soit inseparable d’une ‘aggression,’” ibid, p 56 
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signing of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty which was to lead to 
the Balkan Wars, it was expressly stated that “the tele- 
gram announcing mobilization is also at the same time 
to be effective as the Tsai’s order for the opening of hos- 
tilities against Germany and Austria.” Though this 
order, for technical and political reasons, was later can- 
celled, and the telegrams for mobilization and the opening 
of hostilities were to be issued separately, it still represented 
the conception of military men that general mobilization 
means war. Dobrorolski, for instance, speaking of the Rus- 
sian mobilization of 1914, says explicitly “The whole plan 
of mobilization is worked out ahead to its end in all its 
details. When the moment has been chosen, one only has 
to press the button, and the whole state begins to function 
automatically with the precision of a clock’s mechanism 
, , , The choice of the moment is influenced by a complex 
of varied political causes But once the moment has been 
fixed, everything is settled, there is no going back; it de- 
termines mechanically the beginning of war.” 

79 Quoted bv Frantz, pp 46, 234 

80 Dobrorolski, p 92 (German ed , p 9 f ). 



CHAPTER XI 


OTHER MOBIUZATIONS AND DECLARATIONS 
OF WAR 

In following the Russian diplomatic and military steps 
to the point where general mobilization was ordered on the 
afternoon of July 30, we have outrun the narrative of 
events in the other capitals of Europe. In Pans, London, 
and Berlin also, hopes of peace and fears of imminent war 
had brought into opposition the activity of the diplomats 
and the pressure of the military authorities. The former 
still worked to save the situation, or at least, if that proved 
impossible, to make it appear that they and their allies 
were not responsible for the impending catastrophe The 
latter pressed for military measures which they regarded 
as imperative to secure strategic advantages in the war 
which they were increasingly convinced was inevitable. 

FRANCE AND THE 10-KILOMETER WITHDRAWAL 

President Poincare and M. Viviani, who landed at Dun- 
kirk on the morning of July 29, reached Pans about noon. 
They were quickly informed of the precautionary military 
measures in anticipation of war which the Cabinet and M. 
Messimy, the Minister of War, had been taking in their 
absence since the evening of July 25. The measures in- 
cluded the return to their standing quarters of troops in 
training, the recall of officers on leave, and provision for 
the transportation from Morocco of all possible troops.^ 

1 Poincare, IV, 360-369, Recouly, pp 61 ff , giving Messimy^s narra- 
tive, and for the detailed military measures, see the French General 
Staff History, Les Armies Frangaises dans la Grande Guerre (Paris, 1923) ^ 

482 
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These were all approved. They also learned of Austria’s 
persistently intransigent attitude and of her declaration of 
war; of Germany’s apparent complete support of Austria; 
of various visits which the Geinian Ambassador had made 
to the French Foteigii Office which did not inspire con- 
fidence as to Germany’s desire for peace, of Sir Edward 
Grey’s unwullingness definitely to commit himself as to 
England’s future course, and of Sazonov’s announcement 
that Russia was about to order partial mobilization - At 
a Cabinet mceling in the afternoon Poincare says he found 
all the ministers “closely united m the resolution to do the 
impossible to avoid war and also to neglect no preparations 
for defense ” ^ 

Late that night, or rather between 2 and 3 A M. on 
July 30, Izvolski communicated to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister of War a most important 
telegram just received fiom St Petersburg, indicating the 
imminence of war “Not being able to accede to Ger- 
many’s desire [that Russia cease hei military prepara- 
tions], it only remains for us to hasten our armaments and 
regard war as imminent,” Sazoiiov telegraphed. After ex- 
pressing gratitude for Palcologue’s declaration of complete 
Flench support, “especially precious to us in the present 
circumstances,” Sazonov added “It would be extremely 
desirable that England also, -without losing time, should 
join France and Russia, for only in this way can she pre- 
vent a dangerous rupture of the European balance of 
power ” * 

Viviani and Messimy at once held a conference at the 
Elysec with Poincare, who had gone to bed. They ap- 

passim f and the analvsib of it bv Montgclas jn KSF, V, 1206-1220, Dec 
1927, Montgelas mdicatoh that the French measures regularly preceded 
the corresponding Gerni.in ones, sometimes by us much as two or three 
days C) atso the rejiort of the British Military Attache in Pans on 
July 29, BD, 321 

2 Poincare, IV, 3ri-.37S , F Y B , 56-8,') 3 Poincare, IV, 371 

4 For this tg no 1.551 from Sasonov, see above, ch x, at note 42 
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proved a telegram from Viviani to Paleologue, which was at 
once communicated to Izvolski, put into cipher, and sent 
to St. Petersburg and London at 7 AM. on July 30. It 
began with a reference to Viviani’s telegram of July 27 
from on board the France, which stated the French Govern- 
ment’s wish to support efforts for a peaceful solution of 
the conflict, but which. Poincare as.scrts, led Paleologue to 
make the declaration of French support which Sazonov 
found “especially precious”’’ It then continued: 

France, however, is rcsohed to fulfil all the obligations of 
the Alliance 

But I think in the interests of general peace and in view 
of the conversation pending between the less interested 
Powers, that it would be opportune that, as regards the pre- 
cautionary and defence measures which Ru«sia believes it 
necessary to adopt, she should not take immediately any step 
which might offer to (lermany a pretext for a total or partial 
mobilization of her forces ” ® 

What the French Government had in mind is more 
clearly stated in another telegram which Izvolski hastened 
to send to Sazonov : 

Margerie, whom I have ju^t seen, told me that the French 
Government, without wishing to interfere in our military 
preparations, would consider it extremely desirable, in view 

I Poincare, IV, 33,5, .385 Sec alco aboio, eh X, at notes 5-11 
6 This wording represents the prc.scnt writer’s aiiproximation of the 
probable true original text of this paixvigi , which is given in three quite 
different forms, (a) by the editors of the FYB, 101, (b) by Poincare, 
IV, 385 f, .ind (c) by Izvolski, LN, II, 290, (b) and (c) make no 
mention of Sazonov’,s telegram to Izvolski nor of a visit by Schoen, which 
form the first and last parts of (a) , (a) says nothing of Vivuani’s telegram 
of July 27 from the France, which is mentioned in (b) and (c) Poin- 
car5 makes the last sentence read that Russia should not take immedi- 
ately any stepis toward a partial or total mobilization of her own jorecs, 
but Poincare has misquoted his document, as is obvious from his own 
paraphrases on pp 399 and 408, and fiom K Y B , 102, which indicate that 
Russia should not take any step which would offer Oermany a pretext for 
mobilization This tg no 208, fioni Izvolski to Sazonov, is also printed 
m MFR, p 520, and m Romberg, p 60 f, but was suppressed from R.OB 
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of the negotiations still pending for the preservation of peace, 
that these preparations should be earned on in the least 
open and least provocative manner The Minister of War, 
on his part, expressing the same idea, told Count Ignatiev 
[Russian Military Attache in Pans] that we could declare 
that, in the higher interests of peace, we were willing to 
slow down temporarily our mobilization measures, -which 
would not hinder us from continuing and even strengthening 
our military preparations, while refraining, as much as possi- 
ble, from the transportation of masses of troops.’ 

From these two telegrams from Paris to St Petersburg, 
it appears that the French Government was anxious that 
Russia should not precipate a European war, but should 
still continue measures in preparation for it, since it ap- 
peared inevitable Poincare must also have been aware 
that his renew’al of the promise of full French support was 
likely to encourage Russia to defy Germany, and so lead 
to war. He did not wish to seem to interfere in Russian 
mobilization measuies. Nevertheless, for diplomatic rea- 
sons, he did not want France or her ally to take any open 
and provocative military measures, which might seem 
aggressive, or might give Germany a pretext for mobiliz- 
ing or — most important of all — which might make an un- 
desirable impression on England ancWtaly. Apparently 
convinced that war was now inevitable,** and remembering 
the French mistake of being the formal aggressor in 1870, 

z Izvolski to Sazonov, tg no 210, July 30, MKR p 521, LN, II 
290 Cj also Poincare, IV, 386 f This idea of strengthening military 
preparations but avoiding the appearance of doing so hv lefiaming from 
troop movements en moise or by special trains, was immediately adopted 
by Messimy himself for the French corps near the German frontier, 
as will be seen in a moment in connection with the UO-kilometer with- 
drawal ” 

8 Cj. Bertie to Grey, July 30 (B D , 320) “The Spanish Ambassadoi 
says that the President of the Republic told a friend this morning that 
he considers war inevitable” This conviction would be natural in view 
of Sazonov's telegram and of the reports which the highly suspicious 
French Ambassador m Berlin had been pouring into Fiuis {cj. F.Y3«, 
30. 35, 41-43, 47, 67, 73, 74, 92, and Pomcar6, IV, 319£f , 349, 41481. 
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he did not intend to have any similar mistake made in 1914; 
Russia and France should wait for Germany to take the 
initiative and thereby incur the odium of responsibility.® 
Events were to prove his shrewdness, for Bethmann soon 
made the formal mistake ot declaring war, which Ollivier 
had made in 1870. Therefore, for the present, while diplo- 
matic negotiations were still pending, Russia should con- 
ceal as far as possible “the precautionary and defensive 
measures which she considered it necessary to adopt.” 

If President Poincare had expressed himself with his 
usual \igor and clarity — if he had said unmistakably to 
Russia: “Do not order general mobilization for the present 
while diplomatic negotiations arc going on” — if he had even 
spoken as vigorously as Bethmann was speaking to Vienna 
— there is a possibility that uar might still have been 
avoided. Russian general mobilization had not yet been 
ordered. Viviani’s telegram i cached Paleologue toward 
noon on July 30 before Sazonov went out to Peterhof to 
secure the Tsars renewed assent to general mobilization. 
If Poincare had given a vigorous warning, and if Paleo- 
logue had repeated it to Sazonov, there was still time for the 
Russian Minister to secure the further postponement of 
Russian general mc.bilization until the “Halt in Belgrade” 
proposal or some other foini of mediation might have kept 
the Powers back from the abyss 

But Poincare was by now more concerned in securing 
England s aid and in taking military precautions m France, 
than in holding back Russia **It would be extremely de- 
sirable that England also, without losing time, should join 
France and Russia, for only m this way can she prevent a 


« ,A P Pomcart, tg no 225, July 30, 4 62 P M , received 

f Lokal-Am,tner episode. Cambon says 

It IS important not to publish m France the mobilisation measures until 
after they have ce^mly been decided in Berlin, m order that English 
public opinion which can play so great a rSle m events, shall not attnb- 
ute to us any initiative tending toward war” (Poincare, IV 420) 
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dangerous rupture of the European balance of power,” 
Sazonov had telegraphed. Poincare agreed Several steps 
which he took on July 30, and page after page of his mem- 
oirs, indicate that henceforth his great aim was to get 
England definitely to announce that she would give France 
armed support. 

Early on the morning of July 30 Paul Gambon in Lon- 
don was informed of Sazonov's telegram indicating war as 
imminent and of the French reply to it. Gambon was in- 
structed to tell Grey, and remind him of the letters ex- 
changed in 1912, by which each had agreed, if peace was 
threatened, immediately to discuss with the other whether 
both Governments should act together, and, if so, what 
measures they would be prepared to take in common 
Gambon was also to furmsli Grey with a long list of mili- 
tary preparations which Germany was alleged to have made, 
“showing that the German military preparations were more 
advanced and more on the offensive upon the frontier than 
anything France had yet done ” It was to let Grey “see 
that though France was resolute, it was not she who was 
taking aggressive measures ” “ 

But when M Gambon reminded Sir Edward Grey of 
the 1912 exchange of letters, and “said that the peace 
of Europe was never more serioudy threatened than 
now,” he met with disappointment Tnough he acted with 
extreme caution and tact, not a.sking Grey to say directly 
that England would intervene, but only what he would 
do in certain circumstances, such as an aggression by Ger- 
many on France, Sir Edward would only say he would see 

n* Poincare, IV, 386, Grey, I. 94-96, 328-331 

1' BD , 319 and enclosure This «:is onh one of several similar docu- 
ments, exaggerating German military preparations and frontier aggressions, 
and minimizing those of France, which Gambon furnished to Grey during 
these critical days when Poincare w'dR trying to get from England a defi- 
nite promise of support , c/ B D 338. 364 473 , Poincare, IV, 435 For 
doubt as to their accuracy, see the analysis of the French General Staff 
Histoiy of the War by Montgelas, m K.SF, V, 1206-1220, Dec , 1927 
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hiir> again next day after the Cabinet had met.'- Cambon 
also talked with Sir Arthur Nicolsoii, but found little en- 
couragement English public opinion, said Nicolson, was 
indifferent to the Austro-Russian Balkan rivalry ; it was not 
yet time to consider British intervention , German financial 
interests were influential in the “City” and with some of 
the Cabinet; Asquith did not at present dare take a reso- 
lute attitude, but Nicolson himself was “personally a 
partisan of intervention ” 

On the evening of July 30 Poincare himself spoke more 
bluntly and pressmgly to Sir Francis Bertie, the British 
Ambassador in Pans He argued very urgently that if 
England would make an immediate declaration of her in- 
tention to support France, “there would be no war, for 
Germany would at once modify her attitude, . . . and even 
if it did not prevent war, British aid to France at the out- 
break of hostilities would assist in the maintenance of the 
balance of power m Europe Aid given later might be too 
late, and if England remained neutral and Germany be- 
came omnipotent on the Continent, the position of England 
would be entirely altered to her detriment as a Great 
Power.” Bertie replied that the doubtful attitude of the 
House of C ommons made it difficult to make any such 
declaration, and that anyway the orders to the British fleet 
not to disperse must be a pretty clear indication to Germany 
of England s attitude.’"* But m his private comment to 
Grey, Bertie observed “The French, instead of putting 
pressuie on the Russian Government to moderate their zeal, 
expect us to give the Germans to understand that we mean 
fighting if war breaks out If we gave an assurance of 
armed assistance to France and Russia now, Russia would 
become more exacting and France would follow in her 
wake ” 


12 Grey to Bertie, July 30, BD 319 

13 p Cambon to V.viani, July 30. 8 30 P M , Poincari. IV, 434 

14 Bertie to Grey, July 30, BD, 373, c/ also 318 isBD 320 
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Since Sazonov’s telegram had said that he was hasten- 
ing Russia’s military measures and considered war immi- 
nent, Poincare, and especially the French Minister of War, 
wanted to take measures for increasing the frontier troops 
as fully and quickly as possible, and yet avoid the appear- 
ance of making military preparations which might lead to 
frontier encounters or which might make an unfavorable 
impression on England This conflict between efforts to 
satisfy strategic and diplomatic interests was the origin of 
the famous “10-kilometer withdrawal ” 

At the meeting of the French Cabinet on the morning 
of July 30, after the arrival of Sazonov’s telegram, the 
French Minister of War urged that couverture should be 
adopted at once. This meant that the covering troops 
should take up their places on the frontier, and involved the 
mobilization of five army corps and all the French cavalry. 
But there was the diplomatic objection that this might seem 
to give France the role of aggressor and endanger the hoped- 
for British support and Italian neutrality To reconcile the 
conflicting interests of strategy and diplomacy it was de- 
cided in principle to adopt a compromise Couverture was 
to take place, but with restrictions The covering troops 
were to move up toward the frontier, so far as was possible 
by moving on foot and horse, reservists were not to be 
summoned; horses were to be bought instead of requisi- 
tioned; and the troops were to keep back a short distance 
from the actual frontier. This would lessen the danger of 
unfortunate incidents, which at this time of excitement and 
suspicion might be exaggerated into “aggressions” and “acts 
of war.” As Viviani said in the Chamber of Deputies in 
1919, replying to his critics who charged that the lO-kilo- 
meter order had enabled Germany to get an initial advan- 
tage and seize the French iron-ore districts: “We realized 
that everything might turn on some chance incident. A 
patrol might get on the wrong road and run up against 
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an enemy patrol, a sergeant or a corporal might lose his 
head, a soldier might thmk himself m danger and fire ofl 
his rifle.” 

In the French Yelloiv Book Viviani is represented as 
telegraphing to Paul Cambon in London on July 30: “We 
have held back our troops 10 kilometers from the frontier 
forbidding them to approach nearer ... In thus delivering 
a strip of territory undefended to the sudden aggression of 
the enemy, the Government of the Republic hopes to prove 
that France does not bear, any more than Russia, the re- 
sponsibility for the attack.” 

As a matter of fact, however, no limit of precisely 10 
kilometers w’as fixed at all Neither in the telegiam which 
Viviani really sent to Paul Cambon on July 30, nor in the 
order which Messimy issued to five corps commanders at 
4 45 P M , is there any mention of “lO-kilometers ” Vivi- 
ani’s telegram to Paul Cambon instructed him to call Sir 
Edward Grey’s attention to the French and German mili- 
tary preparations “England will see from them that, 
though France is resolute, it is not she who is taking aggres- 
sive measures. Draw Sn- Edward Grey’s attention to the 
decision taken by the Cabinet this morning. Although 
Germany has taken up covering positions some hundreds 
of meters or some kilometers from the frontier, on the 
w^hole frontier from Luxembourg to the Vosges, and placed 
her covering troops m their war positions, we have not done 
so although our plan of campaign, conceived for the 
offensive, contemplates that the war positions of our cover- 
ing troops shall be as near the frontier as those of the 
Germans. We have thus left a strip of national territory 

Dehats 'parlementaires, January 31, 1919 
17 F Y B 106 In this document the editors have merged two tele- 
grams (c/ BD, 319, 338) into one, and the date of the second, just 
quoted, IS falsified from July 31 to July 30 The curious reason for this 
falsification is given in B D , 319, note Poincare (IV, 424 f 436) either 
inconsciously or deliberately, repeats the falsifications 
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without defense open to sudden attack. We have not done 
this for any other reason than to show the British Govern- 
ment and public opinion that France, like Russia, will not 
be the first to fire.” Then follows a list of German frontier 
and other military preparations Messimy's order to the 
corps commanders instructed them to carry out the order 
of 1909 concerning mobilization of the frontier troops; 
those which could march on foot were to take up their posi- 
tions, and those to go by rail were to be ready to entrain. 
“However, for diplomatic reasons, it is indispensable that 
no frontier incident shall be caused by us. Consequently 
no troops or patrols under any pretext are to approach the 
frontier or go beyond the line,” whnh was then designated 
by naming some fifty towns and villages near the frontier.^® 

Thus, there was no line drawn exactly ten kilometers 
from the frontier eveiywhere. At numerous points it was 
only four or five kilometers from the frontier, as Messimy 
stated to the Briey Committee in 1920 -® General Joffre 
even “asked that he should not feel obliged to carry out 
the order in absolute strictness,” and the Government 
granted his request. Nevertheless, the fact that the French 
Government did hold back its covering troops a few kilo- 
meters from the frontier was a wise measure. It did tend to 
prevent unfortunate “incidents” which might have pre- 
cipitated a war. But it would be a mistake to regard it 
mainly as a proof of Poincare’s love of peace. Rather it 

isViviuni to P Cambon, July 30, communicated to Grey, BD, 319 

18 Messimy to the Commanders of the 2iid. 6th, 7th, 20th and 21st 
Army Corps, July 30, 4 o,*! P M , Lcs Arnu'ts Fran^aifics, Tome I, Vol 
I, Annex No 15 Even when France ordered goncial mobilization on 
August 1, since Grey had not yet promised military support, Messimy 
again telegraphed the Commandeis “With a view to assuring ourselves 
of the support of our English neighbors, it is still e.ssentul not to have 
patrols or detachments cioss the geneial line fixed by the telegram of 
July 30, except m case of a clearly established attack” {ibid, No. 25) 
This was reiterated by President Poincare himself a few hours later at 
10 30 P M {ibid. No 26) 

20 Rcnouvin, p. 215 


21 Renouvm, p 215 
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was a measure prunanly calculated to win British approval 
and military support, and to minimize the fact that France 
was taking an important military measure preparatory to 
war. 


THE BRITISH FLEET AND WARNINGS TO GERMANY 

In England tlie strategic problem was different from 
that of the military authorities on the Continent. By 
arrangements made many weeks earlier, England was for- 
tunate in having her fleet already concentrated in the most 
powerful naval force which the world had ever seen There 
was therefore no question of feverish haste to prepare it 
as quickly as possible to meet the enemy, but merely of 
whether orders should be given to keep it concentrated, in- 
stead of allowing it to disperse again to its normal positions 
as in time of peace 

On Saturday, July 25, Grey and his advisers learned from 
Buchanan that Sazonov “thought that Russia would at any 
rate have to mobilize,” and that Poincare's visit had estab- 
lished between France and Russia a “perfect community 
of viev's” and a “solemn affirmation of the obligations im- 
posed by the alliance ” Upon this Sir Eyre Crowe com- 
mented. “We should decide now to mobilize the fleet as 
soon as any other Great Power mobilizes, and we should 
announce this decision without delay to the French and 
Russian Governments ” Even at this early date he be- 
lieved. “The moment has passed when it might have been 
possible to enlist French support in an effort to hold back 
Russia” The mobilization of the fleet might also, he 
thought, serve as a warning to Germany But Sir Edward 
Grey, who had just been told by Winston Churchill, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, that the fleet could be mobil- 
ized in twenty-four hours, thought it premature to make 
any statement as yet to France and Russia.^^ He still pre- 

22 B D , 101, and ‘ Minutps" by Crowe and Grey on July 25 
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ferred to keep a non-committal attitude, neither encourag- 
ing the Russians and French, nor threatening the Germans. 

But next day, after the arrival of more alarming news 
from Austria and Serbia, Winston Churchill and the First 
Sea Lord, on their own authority, decided that the fleet 
should not disperse. Grey approved, and a public announce- 
ment of the fact that the fleet was to remain concentrated 
appeared m the British papers on the morning of July 27 
Grey intended this as a warning to dispel the current im- 
pression in Germany and Austria that England would re- 
main neutral. The announcement did help to dispel the 
anxieties of the Russian Ambassador, Count Benckendorff, 
and was received “with great satisfaction” by his colleague, 
Paul Cambon.-^ But in Austna and Germany it did not 
make as effective an impiession as the British Foreign 
Office appears to have expected In mentioning it to the 
Austrian Ambassador, Grey himself rather minimized its 
significance. “I had explained that we should not have 
thought of calling up reserves or taking any step of a 
menacing character, but that, our naval force having been 
collected for manoeuvres, we could not, w'hen there was a 
possibility of a European conflagration, choose this moment 
for dispersing it ” And in Germany it was at first re- 
garded as less important than the assurance which Prince 
Henry of Prussia had just brought from King George that 
England would remain neutral.-* 

On July 28 the feeling at the British Foreign Office be- 
came more pessimistic. The officials were puzzled by the 
fresh proposals which Sazonov kept making almost daily. 
Sir Edward Grey’s own mediation proposals, as well as the 
“direct conversations” between Vienna and St. Petersburg, 

23 Churchill, The World Cnsts, pp 197 ff 

24 BD, 177, 238, 239 

20 Grey to Bertie, July 28, BD, 238, cf Mensdorff to Berchtold, 
July 27, ARB, II, 72 

28 See below, at notes, 40, 41 
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which he had accepted as a substitute, seemed to be making 
no headway in view of the Austro-German thesis that the 
Serbian dispute should be “localized ” As Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son summarized the situation in a letter to Buchanan: “I 
can quite understand Russia not being able to permit Aus- 
tria to crush Serbia. I think the talk about localizing the 
war merely means that all the Powers are to hold the ring 
while Austria quietly strangles Serbia. This to my mind 
IS quite preposterous, not to say iniquitous. I do not under- 
stand after the very satisfactory way in which Serbia has 
met the Austrian requests, how Austria can with any jus- 
tification proceed to hostile measures against her. If she 
deliberately provokes war with Serbia . . she must know 

very well that such an action on her pait would in all proba- 
bility lead to a general Euiopcan conflagration, with all its 
untold disastrous consequences Germany has not played 
a very straight game — at least so far as we are concerned — 
in all this business.” He noted, however, with satisfaction, 
the orders given to keep the British fleet together, and the 
change in tone of the British Press, which at first in the 
days immediately after Sarajevo had been sympathetic to- 
ward Austria; these two facts, he thought, had made it 
perfectly clear to Germany and Austria that they could not 
count with any certainty upon England remaining neutral.^’ 

Finally on July 29, after the news of the Austrian dec- 
laration of war on Serbia, wRich made Sazonov regard “di- 
rect conversations” as illusory and state that partial mobil- 
ization would soon take place in Russia, officials in the 
inner circle in England came to regard a European war 
as almost inevitable. “What is the use of exchanging views 
at this juncture?” asked Sir Arthur Nicolson. “I am of 
the opinion that the resources of diplomacy are, for the 
present, exhausted ” Four of Sir Edward Grey’s des- 

21 Nicolson to Buchanan, July 28, B D , 239 

28 Minute on B D , 252 
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patches, dated July 29, though published in the British Blue 
Book of 1914 as if sent, are now revealed in the archives 
marked, “Not sent — ^War.”-® Mr. Asquith stated in the 
House of Commons that the situation was one “of extreme 
gravity.” 

In fact, on the previous afternoon, July 28, at 5 PM, 
Winston Churchill had ordered that the fleet was to pro- 
ceed during the night at high speed and without lights 
through the Straits of Dover from Portland to its fighting 
base at Scapa Flow. Fearing to bring this order before the 
Cabinet, lest it should be considered a provocative action 
likely to damage the chances of peace, Mr. Churchill had 
only informed Mr Asquith, who at once gave his approval. 
On July 29, the official “warning telegram” was dispatched 
from the Admiralty. The British Fleet was now ready, 
whatever happened, to meet and control the situation 

On the morning, July 29, Sir Edward Grey at last de- 
cided to give Germany a more definite warning, as Russia 
and France had been continually urging. Quite character- 
istically he first told Cambon of what he was going to say 
to Lichnowsky, but at the same time reiterated that his 
warning to Germany would not mean that England had 
yet made up her mind what she would do if France and 
Germany became involved. England was “free from en- 
gagements,” and would “have to decide what British inter- 
ests required.” •'’* To Lichnowsky Grey then repeated 
Sazonov’s statement that after the Austrian declaration of 
war Russia would no longer be in a nosition to negotiate 
with Austria direct and desired a return to the British 
mediation proposals. Accordingly Grey suggested it would 
be “a suitable basis for mediation, if Austria, after occupy- 
ing Belgrade, for example, or other places, should announce 

29 C/ B D , 282-286 

30 Churchill, p 207 ff, Juhun S Corbett, History oj the Great War, 
Naval Operations (London, 1920), I, 25 £E 

31 Grey to Bertie, July 29, BD, 283 
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he; conditions.” Grey then gave to Lichnowsky, in the 
form of a friendly and private communication, the warning 
that, as long as the conflict remained confined to Austria 
and Russia, England could stand aside , but if Germany and 
France should be involved, then the situation would be im- 
mediately altered and the British Government would be 
foiced to rapid decisions 

But before Grey’s warning w’as deciphered and known in 
Beilin, Bethmann took a step which caused the British 
Foreign Office to believe that Germany had practically de- 
termined to go to war, violate Belgium, and crush France. 

BETHMANN AND MOLTKE 

In Berlin, as m Pans and London, the situation was 
regarded as very critical on Wednesday, July 29 

Bethmann had urged Austria to accept the “Halt in 
Belgrade” mediation plan, but had received no answer 
from Vienna. Such silence on the part of his ally was 
extremely irritating and embarrassing to the German 
Chancellor.’® Because of it, he was unable to show the 
Entente Powers that his pressure at Vienna was meeting 
with success and would bring a satisfactory solution of 
the crisis. 

Furthermore, the German military authorities, like the 
General Staffs everywhere, were pressing for early military 
measures to insure the safety of their country and the suc- 
cess of their strategic plans, in case the diplomatists could 
not preserve peace. 

Helmuth von Moltke, who bore the name but lacked 
the genius of his more famous uncle, was now Chief of the 
German General Staff, having accepted that difficult office 
reluctantly in 1906 m succession to Count Schlieffen. In 

32 Lichnowsky lo Belhmmn, July 29, 6 39 P M , received 9 12 P M , 
KD, 368, cf also BD, 286 

33 See above, ch ix, “Germany’s Belated Peace Efforts ” 
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a long summary of the political situation on July 29, Moltke 
now pointed out the dangerous sequence of mobilizations 
which would probably take place, m case Russia carried 
out her announced intention of ordering partial mobiliza- 
tion in her southern districts if Austria advanced into Serbia. 
Russia, he said, had been making military preparations on 
the frontier against Germany, as well as against Austria, 
60 that she would be able to move her armies forward in 
a very few days when she actually issued her mobilization 
orders. France also, according to his information, appeared 
to be taking measures preparatory to general mobilization. 
The situation thus was becoming daily more unfavorable 
to Germany, and might lead to fateful consequences if 
Germany, by a collision between Austria and Russia, should 
be forced to mobilize and tight on two fronts Therefore, 
he concluded, “it is of the greatest importance to ascertain 
as soon as possible whether Russia and France intend to 
let it come to a war with Germany.” 

Bethrnann, however, was still hoping that the “pledge 
plan” of “Halt in Belgrade” might bring a satisfactory solu- 
tion. He therefore insisted on wraiting for a reply from 
Vienna He was vigorously opposed to taking any decisive 
military measures which might jeopardize his diplomatic 
efforts 

According to the information or rumors gathered by 
the Bavarian Military Attache in Berlin on this day, Moltke 
“is exerting all his influence m favor of taking advantage 
of the exceptionally favorable opportunity for striking a 
decisive blow,” pointing out the momentary military em- 
barrassment of France, the over-confidence of Russia, and 
the good time of year with the harvests mostly gathered 
and the annual training period of recruits completed. Beth- 
mann, on the other hand, “is putting on the brakes with 
all his might, and is anxious to avoid everything which 

84 K D , 349 
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n'.ight lead to similar measures in France and England 
and start the ball rolling ” ’’® 

These opposing views were set forth to the Kaiser at 
Potsdam on the afternoon and early evening of July 29 in 
separate reports by the military and civilian authorities. 
But there was no “Potsdam Council/’ nor any decision in 
tavor of German mobilization, such as was incorrectly re- 
ported next day by the suspicious French Ambassador and 
has been commonly assumed by later writers Bethmann 
was successful in "putting on the brakes,” as is seen from 
his summary of the situation at the Prussian Council of 
Ministers at noon next day “The military authorities had 
expressed the desire that a ‘state of threatening danger of 
war’ be proclaimed, but he had successfully defended before 
His Majesty the objections ’’ Such a proclamation meant 
mobilisation, and mobilization meant war, mediation pro- 
posals had been made at Vienna, and the answer to these 
must be awaited before one abandoned hope and efforts for 
peace; “one could not conveniently carry on military and 
political activities at the same tunc ” Accordingly, “His 
Majesty had consented that before any further decisions 
were arrived at, the move at Vhenna, previously explained, 
should be brought to a conclusion ” The only precau- 
tionary military measures ordered by the evening of July 
29 were the protection of railways and valuable buildings, 
the recall of officers and men on leave, the reinforcement 
of frontier fortresses, and other minor measures similar to, 
but less extensive than, those which had been going on in 

so Wenmngpr to the Bd\arian Minister of War, July 29, Diir, p 221 
For the controversy between Hfiinann Lutz iind Theobulci \on Sehiifer as 
to the trustworthiness of Wenninger’s despatch, sec KSF V 1107-112.5 
Nov 1927 ’ ’ 

30 C/ FYB, 105, Bourgeois et Pages, pp 95, 132, Vivumi, Aejwiisc 
au Kaiser, p 153, Oman, p 73 For the facts concerning the separate 
reports made to the Kaiser, see A von Wegerer, “Der angebliche ‘Kron- 
rat’ vom 29 Juli 1914,” m KSF, I, 8-12, .lulv, 1923, and Tirpitz 
Pohttache Dokumente (Hamburg and Berlin, 1926) II 2-5 

Protocol of the Pnistiaii Council of Ministers, July 30, KD, 456 
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Russia since July 26 and which had already been ordered 
in France.®* 

While Bethinarm thus succeeded in holding back the 
military authorities from any decisive and irreparable step, 
he made a number of important diplomatic moves on July 
29, some with a view to averting war, others with a view 
to securing advantages if w’ar proved inevitable. 

Shortly after noon he sent his warning through Pour- 
tales to Sazonov, that “further continuance of Russian 
mobilization measures would force us to mobilize ’’ Later, 
at 6:30 PM, after tlie ariival of the announced decision 
of Russian partial mobilization, the Kaiser sent the second 
telegram to the Tsar which led the laiter to cancel the order 
for general mobilization which was on the point of being 
dispatched over the wires These two efforts to deter 
Russia from the fatal step of ordering mobilization have 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

On returning from Potsdam to Berlin, and finding still 
no answer from ^’lenna to his “pledge plan,” Bethmann 
telegraphed to Tschirschky in order to secure confirmation 
of its arrival and an immediate reply 

Then he sent for the British Ambassador to secure cer- 
tainty on a question which had been very much discussed 
at Potsdam, and was of the greatest importance to Germany 
m case of a possible European War — the question of British 
neutrality. Bethmann had been optimistically hoping for 
this. He had therefore been anxious to avoid all measures 
which might antagonize England On July 25 and 26 he 
had telegraphed to the Kaiser at sea, advising that the 
German fleet remain quietly away in Norw^egian waters, in- 
asmuch as reports from London indicated that the dispersal 

Inve.stujntin(j Ccmmi^vum, II, 8-11, MontReliis, in KSF, V, 1206- 
1214, Dec , 1927 , and above, ch v i the section on the Russian “Penod 
Preparatory to War ” 

so Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 29, 10 18 and 10 30 PM , K.D, 
377 and note 
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ot the British fleet and the discharge of reservists was going 
on according to schedule. “For the present, at least, Sir 
E. Grey is not considering direct participation by England 
in a possible European War ” But the Kaiser had not 
followed the advice, and had ordered the German fleet to 
return to its base at Kiel. Bethmann’s optimism had been 
strengthened by news that the Kaiser’s brother, Prince 
Henry, on a visit to England, had been assured by King 
George on July 26 “We shall try aU we can to keep out 
of this, and shall remain neutral.’’ But meanwhile the an- 
nouncement on the 27th that the British fleet was not to be 
dispersed made it doubtful whether King George’s state- 
ment could still be relied on. Prince Henry, who came to 
Potsdam on the afternoon of July 29, was “convinced that 
this statement was made in all seriousness,” and that Eng- 
land would remain neutral at the start, but whether she 
would do so permanently he doubted, “on account of her 
relations with France ” 

It was about 10 30 PM that Bethmann sent for 
Goschen and “made the following strong bid for British 
neutrality in the event of war.” Provided Great Britain 
remained neutral, Germany was ready to give every assur- 
ance that she aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the 
expense of France in Europe, though she could give no 
such assurance concerning the French colonies. Germany 
would respect the neutrahty of Holland, but as regards 
Belgium, Bethmann “could not tell to what operations 
Germany might be forced by the action of France, but 
he could state that, provided that Belgium did not take sides 
against Germany, her integrity would be respected at the 
conclusion of the war ” But he trusted that British neutral- 
ity, in case of a war which might possibly arise from the 

n>KD, 182, 221 

•‘iPnnce Henry to the Kaiser from Kiel, July 28; KD, 374 King 
George’s a.ssurance had at once been telegraphed to Berlin by ’the German ♦ 
Naval Attache in London on July 26, KD, 207 
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present conflict, might form the basis for a future neutrality 
agreement between England and Germany, which had been 
the object of his policy ever since he had been Chancellor.*^ 

Bethmann’s bid for British neutrahty was a most un- 
fortunate and foolish blunder. It made the worst possible 
impression in London. Sir Eyre Crowe noted. “The only 
comment that need be made on these astounding proposals 
IS that they reflect discredit on the statesman who makes 
them ” He concluded that “Germany practically admits 
the intention to violate Belgian neutrality,’’ and “is prac- 
tically determined to go to war ’’ Sir Edward 
Grey, after securing the approval of Mr. Asquith, but with- 
out waiting to lay his answer before the Cabinet, replied 
to Goschen that the Chancellor’s proposals “cannot be 
entertained for a moment.” England’s material interests 
made it impossible to allow France to be so crushed as to 
lose her position as a Great Power, even though Germany 
should not take territory from France as distinct from her 
colonies. “But apart from that, for us to make this bargain 
with Germany at the expense of France would be a dis- 
grace from which the good name of this country would 
never recover.” Nor could England bargain away her 
obligation and interest as regards the neutrahty of Belgium. 
England must preserve full freedom to act as circumstances 
should require.** In his memoirs also Grey reveals the 
“feeling of despair” with which he read Bethmann’s dis- 
honoring proposal, which was “like a searchlight lighting 
up an aspect of the situation which had not yet been looked 
at.” *® Next day he asked the French and German Govern- 
ments each for an assurance to respect the neutrality of 

<2 Goschen to Grey, July 30, 1 20 A M , received 9 AM; B D , 293 
Bethmann had spoken from t>pewntten notes [cj KD, 373) and 
Goschen, to insure accuracy, made on the spot a draft of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement and read it to him for his approval before sending it 
to Grey (BD, 677) Minute on B D , 293 

** Grey to Goschen, July 30, 3 30 P M , B D , 303. 

*6 Grey, I, 316 £f. 
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Belgium, so long as no other Power violated it.^* 
Bethman greatly regretted having made the bid for British 
neutrality. Nor would he have spoken as ho did, had he 
known ot Grey’s warning to Lichnowsky winch reached 
Berlin at 9.12 but which apparently had not been 

deciphered or handed to the tdiancellor betoie his conversa- 
tion with Goschen. 

Another step taken on July 29, probably as a result of 
the conferences at Potsdam, was Jagow's despatch of a 
message in a sealed envelope to the German Minister at 
Brussels. It was carried by a incssengcr, instead of being 
telegraphed in cijilier, because theic was no immediate 
haste, and because it was not desirable to reveal even to the 
Minister himself a demand on Belgium which after all it 
might never be necessary to make. On opening the envel- 
ope, the Minister merely found instructions to keep safely 
locked up another sealed document which he would find en- 
closed, but which he was to open only if subsequently in- 
structed by telegram from Berlin The inner envelope con- 
tained an ultimatum to Belgium, based on a draft which 
Moltke had WTittcn with Ins own hand on July 26. It stated 
the German intention to marcli through Belgium, if possible 
wuth the friendly consent of Belgium , but if Belgium offered 
opposition, “Germany would be obliged, to her regret, to 
regard the Kingdom as an enemy ” ■“* 

These two steps — the bid for British neutrality and the 
forwarding of the sealed ultimatum to Brussels — indicate 
how seriously the German authorities contemplated on the 
evening of July 29 the probability of war. They show that 
Bethmann had found himself forced to yield to Moltke’s 

■18BD, 348 

<rSo Jagow explained somewhat apologetically to Goschen next 
morning Goschen says he is sure Bethmann and Jagow, or at all events 
Jagow, were dreadfully put out th.it the neutrality proposal had ever 
been made, and nevei alluded to Grey’s answer to it, BD, 677 

■18KD, 368 -tnKD, 375, 376, <f also 648, 735 
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View of strategic necessity and to the violation of Belgium, 
war should come. But they do not prove that Bethmann 
had yet yielded to the view that war was already inevitable, 
or that any decision for war had been reached. 

On the contrary, the Chancellor redoubled his efforts 
to pieserve peace by puttuig inci eased pressure on Austria 
After the interview with Goschen, though thoroughly tired 
out by his long and difhcult day, Bethmann consulted with 
Jagow concerning the fresh telegrams which had meanwhile 
poured in Among them was the Tsar’s personal suggestion 
to the Kaiser that the Austro-'^erbian problem be given 
over to the Hague Conference But just as Sazonov had 
paid no attention to the Tsar’s instructions two days earlier 
to take steps in this direction, so now it was decisively re- 
jected m Berlin.’" 

A telegram from Lichnowsky told of Grey’s approval 
of the Italian suggestion of mediation by the Great Powers 
on the basis of Serbia’s repoited willingness at last to accept 
even Points 5 and 6 of the Austiian ultimatum.’* Pour- 
tales told of Sazonov ’s indignation at Vienna's “categor- 
ical refusal’’ to enter upon direct conversations, and of his 
desire to leturii to Grey’s conference proposal, but this was 
coupled with the grave news that “Sazonov did not deny 
the imminence of mobilization,” though stating that this 
“was far from meaning war.” Bethmann sent on to 
Vienna the substance of both of these telegrams, as well as 
those just exchanged between the Kaiser and the Tsar. 
He again “urgently requested” the acceptance of the “pledge 

See above, ch ix, at notes 73-78, Kuisct’s margmal note, and 
Bethmann to PourtaK>, Julv 30, 2 40 A M , K D , 366, 391 In Fatcjui 
Vrar’i (pp 194 f . 203), M Sazonov condemns Germanv for neglecting the 
Tsar’s ‘‘excellent biigge'^ljon” of the Hague Tnbunal, but omits to mention 
that he himself complelely neglected it two days pieviously Does tlii-i 
indicate candor and honesty on his part^ 

f*! Lichnowfaky to Bethmann, July 29, 2 08 P M , received 6 07 P M , 

# D , 357 

Pourtalfes to Bethmann, July 29, 6 10 P. M, received 8 29 P M , 
K D , 365 
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plan” of “Halt in Belgrade/' and the inauguration and con- 
tinuance of du'ect conversations between Vhenna and St. 
Petersburg in order to satisfy Sazonov.®® 

Meanwhile Lichnowsky’s later telegram had been de- 
cipheredj telling of Grey’s suggestion of mediation on the 
basis of an Austrian occupation of Belgrade, and also of 
Grey’s private and friendly warning that England might 
find it impossible to stand aside. As Grey’s suggestion was 
very similar to Bethmann’s own “Halt in Belgrade” plan, 
and as the warning put an end to all illusions as to the 
possibility of British neutrality, Bethmann welcomed Grey’s 
suggestion as supporting his own efforts, and forwarded it 
to Vienna. In commenting on it, he pointed out in strong 
terms how dangerous it would be for Austria to refuse all 
negotiations, and added “Under these circumstances we 
must urgently and emphatically urge upon the considera- 
tion of the Vienna Cabinet the adoption of mediation in 
accordance with the above honorable conditions ” 

Then, finally, before catching a little sleep, he sent tele- 
grams to St Petersburg and London which he hoped would 
help to prevent war and secure mediation. To Pourtales 
he telegraphed: “Please tell Sazonov that we are continuing 
to mediate; condition, however, would be the suspension 
for the time being of all hostilities against Austria on the 
part of Russia”; and to Lichnowsky: “Kindly thank Sir 
E. Grey for his frank explanation and tell him that we are 
continuing to mediate in Vienna and are urgently advising 
the acceptance of his proposal ” 

On the morning of July 30 Bethmann at last received 
a reply from Vienna to his “Halt in Belgrade” mediation 
plan, but the reply was wholly unsatisfactory and non-com- 


5S Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 12 10 and 12 30 A M , K D , 
383, 385 

a* Bethmann to Tschirschky July 30, 2 55 A M , K D , 395 ^ 

Bethmann to Pourtalfea and to Lichnowsky, July 30 2 56 AM.T 
K D 392. 393 
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luittal on one of the essential points. Berchtold was ready 
to repeat the declaration concerning Austria’s territorial 
disinterestedness, but “so far as the further declaration 
with reference to military measures is concerned, Count 
Berchtold says that he is not in a position to give me a 
reply at once. In spite of my representations as to the 
urgency of the matter, I have up to this evening received 
no further communication.” 

Accordingly, in his summary of the situation to the 
Prussian Ministry of State about noon, Bethmann gave an 
account of his efforts to bring about an understanding be- 
tween Vienna and St. Petersburg, seconded by Grey’s pro- 
posal of mediation based on the Austrian occupation of 
Belgrade, but had to admit that the result of his efforts was 
still uncertain The Kaiser had consented, however, that 
no decisive steps toward mobilization should be taken until 
the move at Vienna had been brought to a conclusion. Nor 
would he himself give up his hope and efforts to maintain 
peace, as long as it had not been repelled.®’' 

Late in the afternoon he learned that Berchtold rejected 
the Italian suggestion that Serbia might at last be willing 
to accept Points 5 and 6 of the ultimatum; such an accep- 
tance might have sufficed, if Serbia had manifested her will- 
ingness earlier; but "now, since a state of war had super- 
vened, Austria’s conditions would naturally be different.” 
Berchtold had, however, instructed Szapary to begin con- 
versations with Sazonov at St. Petersburg on Austro- 
Russian (but not Austro-Serbian) relations. He himself 
would explain to the Russian Ambassador in Vienna that 
Austria had no idea of making any territorial acquisitions 
in Serbia, and that, after the conclusion of peace, the occu- 
pation of Serbian territory would be merely temporary to 

B8 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 30, 11 50 P M , received July 30, 
30 A M , K D , 388 

Protocol of the Prussian Ministry of State, July 30 , K D , 456 
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secure the fulfilment of Austrian demands; to the extent 
that Serbia fulfilled the conditions of peace, evacuation 
would follow. But as to accepting Grey’s suggestion for a 
mediation by a conference of the Powers, involving the ces- 
sation of hostilities, he could not give an answer until next 
day after an audience with Francis Joseph. 

In order to find out what Vienna was intending to do, 
the Berlin Foreign Office resorted to the telephone,'’^ but 
Tschirschky’s reply indicated that Berchtold was not likely 
to yield to the mediation proposals which Betlimann had 
been so constantly urging; in any case Berchtold would not 
give a definite reply until he had consulted Tisza who 
w'ould not be back m Vienna until early the following 
morning.®" 

Meanwhile the Kaiser, also impatient, had finally tele- 
graphed personally to Francis Jo.seph “I should be hon- 
estly obliged to you if you would favor me with your deci- 
sion as soon as possible ” 

.While Bethinann had thus been trying in vain to get 
an answer from A'lenna, Moltke had become increasingly 
nervous over the situation On the morning of July 30 
he was still willing to abide by the decision of Bethmaim 
and the Kaiser, that Russia’s partial mobilization did not 
necessitate Germany’s mobilization, for he wTote out for 
Captain Flcischmann, whom Conrad had sent to Berlin 
as haison officer, the following telegram for the Austrian 
Chief of Staff. 

Russia’s mobilization is not yet a cause for mobiliza- 
tion [Moltke meant for Gei many’s mobilization, but Con- 
rad seems to have understood for Austria’s mobilization ] 
Not until state of war exists between Austria and Russia 
In contrast to the mobilizations and demobilizations which 
have been customary in Russia, Germany’s mobilization 
BSTschirschkv to Brthmann, July 30, 2 30 P M ; received S 25 P M j 
K D , 433 «« K D , 440 I 

ni) Cl KB 441 8i July ’30, 7 15 P M . K D 437 ’ 
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would unf'onditionally lead to war Do not declare war 
on Russia, but await Russia’s attack 

Moltke seemed to be convinced that Russia was forcing 
Europe into w ar, and, in order to make it clear that Russia 
was the aggressor, he believed that the initiative in the 
declaration of war should come, not from Austria or from 
Germany, but from Russia — a point of view exactly anal- 
ogous to that of Poincare, Paleologue and Jules Cambon, 
who were convincctl that Germany was forcing Europe into 
war and that the odium of the mitiative must be carefully 
left to her, 

In the afternoon, however, after hearing that Sazonov 
had said that it was im[)()ssible to stop the Russian mobili- 
zation, and that the Tsar admitted that the preparatory 
measures had been going on for five days, Moltke became 
much excited and believed that the danger to Germany and 
Austria w’as critical He talked ivitli Bienerth, the Aus- 
trian Military Attache, who then telegraphed to Conrad: 

Moltke said that he regards the situation as critical if the 
Austro-Hungaiiaii Monarchy does not mobilize immediately 
against Russia Russia’s announced declaration concerning 
mobilization she has oideied makes necessary counter- 
measures by Aiistria-Hung.iry, and must also bo eited in the 
public explanation Thereby there would arise the casus 
foederis for Germany With Italy make some honorable 
agreement by piomisiiig compensations, so that Italy will 
remain actively in the Trijile Alliance, in fact, do not 
leave a man on the Italian frontier Decline the renewed 
82 Flcischm.inn to Conriid, Jiilj 30, Conrad, IV, 1,51 f For Fleisch- 
mann’s kller to Conrad, sent July 30 and received Julv 31, which gave a 
fuller account of Moltke’s statements see Theobald von Schafer, “General- 
oberst von Moltke in den Tagen \or der Mobilmachiing und seme Ein- 
wirkimg aiif Oesterreich-Ung.iin ” in KSF, IV, 522 f, Aug, 1926, this 
valuable article of Schafer's ,'ICSF, IV, 514-549) contains important hitherto 
unpublished material from the Vienna War Archives, which throws now 
J^ht on the documents published by Conrad, and which was unknown 
K Mr Heinrich Kanncr when he wrote Der Schhissel zur KnegsschvXdjTage 
munich, 1927). 
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advances made by England for the maintenance of peace 
The standing firm in a European war [Durchhalten dcs 
europaischen Krieges] is the last chance of saving Austria- 
Hungary. Germany v^ill go with her unconditionally ” 

In speaking thus, Moltke exceeded his authority and im- 
properly gave political advice, which belonged exclusively 
within the functions of the Chancellor. He exemplified one 
of the great evils of militarism the danger in time of crisis 
of interference by the military officials in civilian affairs. 
Moltke had no authority to interpret the alliance, or to say 
that the Russian mobilization furnished the casus foederis 
for Germany. It belonged to the Chancellor alone to in- 
terpret Germany’s treaty obligations; and just the night 
before, Bethmann had told Moltke and Falkenhayn, the 
Prussian Minister of War, that Russian partial mobihzation 
did not constitute the casus foederis, and that there was 
therefore not yet any occasion for Germany to mobilize. 
To this Moltke had objected “mildly, very mildly.” 

In saying that Austria ought to give satisfactory 
compensations to Italy, Moltke was, to be sure, merely 
reiterating what the Berlin Foreign Office had been urging 
unsuccessfully upon Bcrchtold for many days past. But his 
suggestion that Austria decline the British peace proposal 
ran directly counter to the very thing Bethmann had been 
striving for. If any excuse for Moltke’s remarks is to be 
found, one may perhaps say that he was merely expressing 
his personal opinions to the Austrian Military Attache, 
rather than offering Austria official advice, since nothing is 

Bienerth to Conrad, Jul> 30, 5 30 P M , received and deciphered 
during the night at Vienna, Conrad, IV, 1,52, Schafer, p .525 f The 
Austrian Ambassador, Szogyeny, in two telegrams to Bcrchtold (5 30 
P M and 7 40 P M , received 7 20 P M and 10 20 P M (ARB, 32, 
34) mentions Bienerth’s conversation with Moltke, and emphasizes the 
importance of eatislymg Italy, but says nothing of declining the British 
proposal 

84 Falkenhayn’s notes in H v Zwehl, Erich v Falkenhayn (Berlid 
1926), p 57 ^ 
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said of the casus jocdcris or declining the British proposal 
in the Austrian Ambassador’s report of Moltke’s remarks, 
nor in the following laconic telegram which Moltke himself 
IS believed to have sent direct to Conrad later: 

Stand firm to Russian mobilization [Russi',chc Mobili- 
sicrung durchhaltrn] Anstiin-Hungary must be preserved 
Mobilize at once against Russia Germany will mobilize 
Bring Italy, by compensations, to her alliance obligations 

Moltke feared that, through Austria’s delay in mobiliz- 
ing against Russia, Germany would be left to bear the brunt 
of the Russian attack. In his conversations and correspon- 
dence with Conrad ever since 1900 Moltke had always urged 
that, in case of danger from an Aiistro-Seibian war develop- 
ing into a general European War, Austria should send only 
a minimum force against Serbia, and make her maximum 
effort against Russia in Galicia, m order to relievo the Rus- 
sian pressure against East Prussia Germany could then 
deliver her crushing blow against France in the West. Con- 
rad, on the other hand, had always argued that Moltke 
should send a considerable force against Russia, in order 
to relieve the Russian pressure against Austria m Galicia 
Each C’hief of Staff had tlius quite naturally represented 
the selfish interests of his own country, and they had never 
reached that perfect harmony of a “military convention,” 

The “MoUkc telegram” is no\Nhi'ro to be found in the German 
ArcbiNcs, oi in the Vienna War A^chlvc^, or among Conrad’s papers, says 
Schafer, p 526 It is printed in Com ad, IV, 152, as being recened on 
July 31 at 7 45 A M When it was sent cannot be ascertained^ quite 
possibly late m the evening after Moltke had received two reports of 
tlie KusMan general rnobiiizttt ion, mentioned below* Ho feared lost Conrad, 
intent on his campaign against Serbia, would not mobilize quickly against 
Kussia 

For accounts m Knglish giving two views of this Moltke telegram 
and itb significance, -i^ee R Gulling, “Moltke, the Man Who Made the 
War,” in Current Hustory, Sept. 1926, pp 916-925, and Count Montgclas, 
“Justifying Germany in 1914,” ihtd , April, 1927, pp 77-80 Cf also Kanner, 
Scklussel zur Kncgsschuldjragc, p 40 S, and Renouvm, p 194 f. 
iEng trans., 213 £f) 
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fi..ing the piecise number of troops which each was to 
employ against Eussia, which Dr. Kanner regards as the 
“key” to the question of war responsibility.®® On the con- 
trary, this Moltke telegram, and other evidence to be cited 
below in connection with Austrian general mobilization, be- 
tray an extraordinarjq though brief, lack of confidence and 
understanding on the part of these two Chiefs of Staff to- 
ward each other, such as was quite lacking on the part of 
the Russian and French Chiefs of Staff. 

In the course of the evening of July 30, probably about 
11 00 PM., Moltke talked again with Bcthmann. A little 
later — shortly after midnight — Moltke told Major Haeften 
that he had received “two reliable reports from independent 
sources, stating that mobilization of all Russia’s armed 
forces had already been ordered”*^ This was altogether 
likely, as Russian general mobilization had been ordered 
at 6 P.M , and the orders had been quickly transmitted to 
the Warsaw' District on the German frontier.®® 

Whether Moltke had already heard these “two reliable 
reports” when he talked with Bethmann is uncertain, but 
quite probable. For he caused Bethmann to waver momen- 
tarily in his hope to avoid war and his determination to 
keep “putting the brakes” on the military authorities. 

At 9 00 P.AI. the Chancellor had sent an “urgent” tele- 
gram No. 200, to Tschirschky at Vienna, recalling Grey’s 
proposal which Austria w'as reported as likely to reject, and 
informing him of Grey’s promises to work for peace at Paris 
and St. Petersburg. He added the emphatic warning and 
advice : 

Cf Dr Heinrich Kanner, Der Schlusstl zur Knfgkschuldfrage, 
Munich, 1926, pastsim, and the piebcnt writer's, review of it, with Dr 
Kanner'.s rejoinder, in Amer llml Rev, XXXII, 317-319, 942-946, Jan, 
July, 1927 

otNoto by Haeften, Aug 2, 1914, printed in Schulthess, Eurapatscher 
Geschichtikalendcr, 1917, II, p 996 ff , and quoted by Montgelas, Leilfaden^ 
p 137 

«* See above, ch x. at notes 62-65 
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If England's choits succeed, while Vienna declines eveiy- 
thing, Vienna will be giving documentary evidence that il 
absolutely wants a war, into which we shall be drawn, while 
Russia lemaiiih fr'^e fioni responsibility That would place 
us, in the eyes of our own people, in an untenable position 
Thus we can only urgently advise Austria to accept the 
Grey proposal, which preserves her status for her in every 
way Your Excellency will at once express yourself most 
emphatically on this matter to Count Berchtold, perhaps also 
to Count Tisza 

Then, after hearing what Moltke had to say, Bethmann 
telegraphed again to Tschirschky at 11 20 P IVI “Please do 
not carry out instructions No 200 foi the present.” His 
reason appears m a draft telegram which, however, was 
quickly replaced by another telegram and was never sent 
to Tschirschky In the unsent draft telegram Bethmann 
said' “I cancelled the order of iiistractions in No 200, as 
the General Staff just informs me that the military prepa- 
rations of our neighbors, especially in the East, will force 
us to a speedy decision, unless we do not wish to expose our- 
selves to the danger of surprise ” This indeed looks as if 
Bethmann had at last yielded to Moltke But hardly had 
this telegram been drafted, when the Chancellor learned of 
the following telegram from the King of England to Prince 
Henry of Prussia: 

So pleased to hear of William’s efforts to concert with 
Nicky to maintain peace . . . My Government is doing its 
utmost suggesting to Russia and France to suspend further 
military preparations, if Austria will consent to be satisfied 
with occupation of Belgrade and neighboring Serbian terri- 
tory as a hostage for satisfactory settlement of her demands, 
other countries meanwhile suspending their war prepara- 
tions Trust William will use his great influence to induce 

«» Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 9 00 P M , received July 31, 
lk3 00 AM , KD, 441 

TOIiD, 450 
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Austria to accept this proposal, thus proving that Germany 
and England are working togctlicr to pi event wliat would 
be an international catastrophe Pray assure William tliat I 
am doing and shall continue to do all that lies in ray power 
to preserve peace of Europe 

This telegram gave Bethmann new hope. Instead of 
sending the draft telegiam, witli Moltke’s alarming news 
which would have tended to make Austria decide for gen- 
eral mobilization, Bethmann sent on to Vienna King 
George's friendly message explaining that its arrival had 
caused the cancellation of No 200 He directed Tschirschky 
to communicate King George’s telegiam to Berchtold 
“without delay,” and again added' “A definite decision in 
Vienna during the course of the day is urgently desired.” 

These telegrams seem to show that Bethmann for a 
brief moment wavered and gave up hope. But they do not 
show, as has sometimes been maintained, that he definitely 
and completely changed his attitude, yielded to Moltke’s 
pressure, and decided to send an ultimatum to Russia sev- 
eral hours before he learned of the Russian general mobili- 
zation On the contrary, after a brief delay he again put 
forward at Vienna the British proposal in the shape of King 
George’s telegram, though he did not renew' his emphatic 
warning in telegram No. 200.''“ His momentary wavermg 
was caused by Moltke’s news about Russian military prepa- 
rations. But as this was not definite, he still refused to 
agree to Germany’s sending an ultimatum to Russia or to 
ordering the “Threatening Danger of War,” which was the 
preliminary step to German mobilization. He was deter- 
mined to wait still further, until he received the answer from 
Vienna to the “Halt in Belgrade” proposal, or until the news 

12 George V to Prince Henry, July 30, 8 54 P M , received 11 08 P M • 
KD, 452 

13 Bethmunn to Tschirschky, July 31, 2 45 AM, received 9 00 

AM ; KD, 464 KC/ Kanner, Der Schussel, p 41 f 

isEenouvin. (Eng trans, p 191) emphasizes this point. 
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of Russian general mobilization was definitely confirmed, 
as it was confirmed m a despatch from Pourtales which ar- 
rived at 1 1 . 40 A M next day. He hoped soon to have cer- 
tainty on these two pomts As Moltke and Falkenhayn 
were pressing for an early decision, Bethmann consented 
that it should be made next day, July 31, at noon ''® No de- 
cision therefore was taken on the night of July 30. And 
Moltke, shortly after his conversation with Bethmann, 
stated to Haeften very pessimistically that he did not know 
how it would all end. “Tomorrow noon comes the decision 
for peace or war. The Chancellor, the Minister of War, and 
I have an audience together with His Majesty.” Though 
he had two reliable reports eoncci ning Russian general mo- 
bilization, Moltke added “Before advising His Majesty to 
mobilize, I wish to await a third confirmation of the news 
about Russian mobilization.” ’’’’ 

About 7AM, July 31, Moltke received a telephone mes- 
sage from a Staff Officer at Allenstein in East Prussia, stat- 
ing that the frontier had been completely closed by the Rus- 
sians and that the red placards ordering mobilization had 
already been posted up Moltke replied “It is necessary 
that you procure one of these posted orders. I must have 
certainty as to whether they are really mobilizing against 
us. Before having that certainty, I am not able to elicit a 
mobilization order.” In other words, Moltke himself 
admits that Bethmann was unwilling to agree to a decision 
until Germany had conclusive and absolute evidence of the 
Russian general mobilization which was suspected and which 
in fact had been ordered some twelve hours earlier. This 
evidence was finally supphed in the telegram from Pour- 
tales at 11:40 A.M Had Bethmann not received it — had 
the Tsar not yielded to Sazonov and the Russian militarists 


Zwehl, E V Falkenhayn, p 67 

77 Schulthess, Europaischer Geschichtskalcnder, 1917, II, p 996. 

78 Schulthess, Europaischer Geschu^tskalender, 1917, II, p 1009, 
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— it IS probable that Bethmarin would still have held out 
against Moltke and Falkenhayn, and a further breathing- 
space been- given for consideration of the “Halt in Bel- 
grade” proposal, or for Sazonov’s “formula,” or for other 
negotiations toward a peaceful solution This is not to say, 
however, that, in this late stage of the crisis, it is probable 
that a peaceful solution would have been found. But at 
any rate it would have given the civilian officials in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin further opportunity to try to find a 
solution, and the arguments of military necessity would have 
had less of a hearing in both capitals 

However, as the events actually took place, it was the 
precipitate Russian general mobilization, and not any “mili- 
tary convention” between Moltke and Conrad such as Dr. 
Kanner imagines, which determined Germany’s decision 
for “Threatening Danger of War,” followed by her ultima- 
tums and mobilization, in view of the European War which 
even Bethmann recognized was made inevitable by Russia’s 
step. 

AUSTRIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION, JULY 31 

In Vienna Berchtold and Conrad were dominated more 
by a determination to carry out a campaign against Serbia 
than by a fear of war with Russia. Hence the Austrian ulti- 
matum, the partial mobilization exclusively against Serbia 
with careful avoidance of provocative measures in Galicia, 
and the declaration of war on Serbia, all of which have al- 
ready been described. 

Even after moving against Serbia and bombarding Bel- 
grade, Conrad had still assumed that Russia would not re- 
sort to armed intervention. He had therefore sent no troops 
to the Galician front But upon Sazonov’s announcement 
that Russia would mobilize in her southern districts if Aus- 
tria crossed the Serbian frontier,'^® Conrad began to reahze 

ro Szapary to Berchtold, July 29, 4 26 P M , received 10 P M , A R B , 
III, 18. 
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that the Galician front was in danger. He regarded as 
grotesque Sazonov's assurance that Russian troops once 
mobilized would stand idle on the frontier with arms stacked 
He at once resolved that Austria ouglit to mobilize, both 
as a defensive measure of safety against superior Russian 
forces, and as a counter -bluff which he somewhat illogically 
seemed to think might frighten Russia off.®“ Early on July 
30, the German Ambassador in Vienna noted: “Here they 
are resolved to mobilize, as soon as Germany approves, 
firmly resolved to permit no further Russian mobilization 
Proposal, say to St Petersburg and eventually to Pans, 
that if the mobihzation continues, general mobilization will 
begin in Austria and Germany.” That is, Berchtold and 
Conrad proposed to rattle the German sword, by having 
Bethmann threaten Russia and Fiance with general mobili- 
zation by the Central Powers, unless Russian mobilization 
measures ceased. 

But when the Austrian Ambassador m Berlin tried to 
persuade Germany to take such a step,*- Germany refused 
She had already gone as far in this direction as she deemed 
prudent in the “warning” given by Pourtales to Sazonov on 
July 29. Szogyeny was therefore informed by Jagow that 
since Germany had already pointed out in a friendly spirit 
at St. Petersburg the dangerous consequences of Russian 
mobilization, she could not again take the same step. She 
advised Austria to make representations at St. Petersburg 
on her own account 

But Conrad did not wait for the arrival of this discourag- 
ing answer. Nor did he and Berchtold give serious heed to 
Bethmann’s renewed urgent advice to accept Grey’s peace 

80 Conrad, IV, 145-147 

81 Tschirschky’s shoit-hand note on a telegram (KD, 385) which 
he received July 30 at 6 00 A M , Investigating Commission, I, 98 

82 Memoianda of Szogyonv and Jagow, July 30, K D , 427, 429 

83 Jagow to Tschirschky, July 30. 9 00 P M , KD, 442 iSzogjtSn^' 
to Berchtold, July 31, 12 38 AM , ARB, III, 61 
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proposal, which Tschirschky says he presented “most im- 
pressively” after lunch on July 30. Berchtold, "who lis- 
tened pale and silent,” merely said he would report to the 
Emperor about it at once, and went to change his clothes in 
order to appear in the correct garb for an audience. From 
Berchtold’s subordinates, Hoyos and Forgach, Tschirschky 
learned that “the restriction of the military operations [now 
in progress against Serbia] was, in their opinion, out of 
the question, in view of the feeling in the army and among 
the people. Count Tisza will appear in Vienna early to- 
morrow. His opinion must be obtained on this far-reaching 
decision.” Tschirschky learned also that Conrad was about 
to submit to Francis Joseph the order for Austrian general 
mobilization as the reply to the measures already taken by 
Russia.®* 

In spite of Bethmann’s advice which had just been urged 
by Tschirschky, Berchtold and Conrad, at their audience 
with Emperor Francis Joseph later in the afternoon, per- 
suaded the aged monarch to approve the following deci- 
sions War against Serbia was to be earned out; Grey’s 
proposal was to be answered very politely in form but with- 
out accepting it in substance. General mobilization in Aus- 
tria was to be ordered on August 1, with August 4 as 
the first day of mobilization; but this question would be 
discussed agam next day.*® 

The final reservation, providing for discussion again next 
day of the date of mobilization, was probably mainly owing 
to the necessity of getting Count Tisza’s approval. It may 
have also been partly owing to the arrival of Fleischmann’s 
telegram from Moltke “Russia’s mobilization is not yet a 
cause for mobilization,” and to Bethmann’s continued 
urgent advice to accept Grey’s mediation proposal. In fact, 

S'* Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 30, 5 20 P M , received 5 56 P. M ; 
and July 31, 1.35 AM, received 4 35 AM , KD, 434, 465 

85 Conrad, IV, 151 

85 Conrad, IV, 152: and see above, at note 62. 
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says Conrad • “While Emperor Francis Joseph, at this hard- 
est moment of his life, was taking with deep solemnity and 
calm resolution the step whose heavy consequences were as 
clear to him as its inevitability, it seemed as if Emperor 
William was thinking of retreat, and as if the feeling in 
Berlin had changed on account of Italy’s jumping out ” 
Nevertheless, in spite of Berlin’s attitude, Conrad seems to 
have concluded after the audience that the Austrian general 
mobihzation was a settled question as soon as it should have 
Tisza’s approval early next morning. He was even resolved 
that it should be ordered next day, July 31, instead of Au- 
gust 1, as agreed at the audience with the Emperor. There- 
fore at 7.30 PM, he wrote out a telegram, to be sent to 
Berlin at 8 00 A M. on Jul> 31, which stated: “According to 
His Majesty’s decision it is lesolved: to carry through the 
war against Serbia ; to mobilize the rest of the army and to 
concentrate it in Galicia; first day of mobilization, August 
4. Mobihzation order will be issued today, July 31 ” The 
telegram was, in fact, sent off as directed at 8.00 A.M. on 
July 31. 

Meanwhile, in the course of the night, had come Bien- 
erth’s telegram, and at 7 45 A M. Moltke’s own telegram 
urging Austria to mobilization at once.*® These telegrams 
did not cause Austrian mobilization, except in the sense that 
they removed any hesitation on Conrad’s part concerning 
the order he had written the previous evening, and con- 
firmed Berchtold in the decision taken in the audience with 
the Emperor the day before to rej'ect the substance of 
Grey’s proposal while appearing to yield to it in form. 

87 Conrad, IV, 151 

88 Schafer, p 536 Conrad also gave Tschirachky to understand that 

he had resolved on Austrian mobilization, for Tschirschky noted on a 
telegram received July 30 at 10 00 AM (KD, 396), that Conrad would 
discuss general mobilization with the Emperor in the afternoon and 
then tell the Russian Ambassador that it meant “no hostility, no con- 
flict, precaution, no threat, etiU lesa any idea of attack” Unvestzgaiing 
Commission, I, 99) 8» See above, at notes 63, 65 
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W3ien Conrad took Moltke’s telegram to Berchtold and the 
other Ministers, Berchtold exclaimed. “Who is m charge? 
Moltke or Bethmann?” After reading aloud Emperor Wil- 
liam’s telegram to Francis Joseph, urging the “Halt in Bel- 
grade” proposal, Berchtold turned to the others and said: 
“I called you together because I had the impression that 
Germany was drawing back; now I have the most satisfac- 
tory assurances from the highest military authority.” 

Francis Joseph’s final assent was thereupon secured to 
an order for general mobilization, fixing August 4 as the first 
day of mobilization. The order reached the Ministry of 
War on July 31 at 12.23 PM , and was immediately pub- 
lished. It did not, however, immediately remove all mis- 
understandings between Conrad and Moltke in the course 
of the afternoon Conrad, in ordering general mobilization, 
did not at first expect war with Russia. He had not yet 
heard of Russian general mobilization and beheved he could 
still carry through the war against Serbia, as he had tele- 
graphed to Moltke at 8:00 A M. on July 31. Upon receiv- 
ing this, Moltke had immediately begged Conrad “not to 
divert strong forces from the mam struggle, which m his 
opinion ought to be waged against Russia, by an under- 
taking against Serbia. The mam force must be held ready 
against Russia, because the German rear covering-forces are 
inadequate against a decisive Russian advance.” At 6:00 
P.M. he telephoned to Vienna. “Is Austria going to leave 
us in the lurch?” ®- 

Conrad telephoned in reply at 9 30 P M., asking for a 
definite statement whether he was to reckon with certainty 
on war with Russia taking place immediately; he did not 
know whether Russia was only bluffing, and therefore he 
did not want to be diverted from his action against Serbia. 

*0 Conrad, IV, 153 Berchtold was referring to Moltke 

Fleischmanu to Conrad, July 31, 11 15 A M , received 6 05 P M , 
Schafer, p 640 b 2 Schafer, p 641 
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It was not until late in the evening of July 31 that he was 
convinced by Moltke and by the Kaiser’s next telegram 
to Francis Joseph that Germany expected that her ultima- 
tums to Russia and France would be rejected, and that 
Austria’s mam effort ought therefore to be directed against 
Russia and not against Serbia.** 

The Austrian general mobilization was not a decisive 
factor in the final chain of events causing the war. It was 
not ordered until eighteen hours after the Russian general 
mobilization had been ordered, and did not contribute to 
the steps which Germany took in answer to the Russian 
mobilization 

After securing Francis Joseph’s final approval of Aus- 
trian general mobilization, Berchtold now deceived Europe 
by the pretense of adopting a more conciliatory attitude, 
which IS contradicted by his real intentions as revealed in 
the minutes of the secret Ministerial Council held about 
noon. With the Russian Ambassador in Vienna he took 
up conversations again in a most friendly manner, and to 
all the Powers he pretended that Austria was ready to “ap- 
proach nearer” Grey’s proposal *■' To the British Ambassa- 
dor he gave the impression, as Bunsen later wrote to Grey, 
that 

Austria, m fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself 
had at this point good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown by 
the communication made to you on the 1st of August by 
Count Mensdorff to the effect that Austria had neither 
“banged the door” on compromise nor cut off the con- 
versations . . Unfortunately these conversations at St 

Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of the 
dispute to the more dangeious ground of a direct conflict be- 
tween Germany and Russia. Gcrniany intervened on the 
31st July by means of her double ultimatums to St. Peters- 

93 Schafer, pp 541-544 

94 AR B , III, 62, 65, 66, 78, 94, Krasnyv Arkhiv, I, p 186, Schilling s 
Diary, p 72. BD, 360, 412, Pomcaie, IV. 465 ff 
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burg and Paris. The ultimatums were of a kind to which 
only one answer is possible, and Germany declared war on 
Russia on the 1st August, and on France on the 3rd August. 
A few days’ delay might in all probability have saved 
Europe from one of the greatest calamities in history.*® 

How far Berchtold was, however, from the slightest in- 
tention of really and honestly yielding to mediation and 
stopping the Austrian advance in Serbia is now unmistak- 
ably revealed in the protocol of the minutes of the Minis- 
terial Council. After stating Grey’s last proposal and Beth- 
rnann’s strong urging that it be accepted, Berchtold pointed 
out that experience showed that mediatory Powers always 
tried to reach a compromise by forcing one Power to pare 
down the conditions it had made: 

It was probable that they would attempt this now also, 
when in the present conjuncture France, England, and Italy 
also would represent the Russian standpoint, and we [Aus- 
tria] should have a very doubtful support in the present 
German Ambassador in London From Prince Lichnowsky 
everything else was to be expected except that he would 
represent our interests warmly. If the action should end 
now merely with a gam of prestige, it would in my opinion 
have been undertaken wholly in vain From a mere occu- 
pation of Belgrade we should gain absolutely nothing, even 
if Russia should give her consent to it All this would be 
mere tinsel [Fhtterwerk]. Russia would come forward as 
the savior of Serbia, and especially of the Serbian army 
The latter would remain intact, and in two or three years 
we should again have to look forward to the attack of Serbia 
under much more unfavorable conditions. 

He had therefore had an audience with Francis Joseph. His 
Majesty had at once declared that there could be no check 
placed upon military operations, but accepted the plan “that 
we should carefully avoid accepting the Enghsh proposal in 
»6 Bunsen to Grey, Sept 1, 1914, BD, 676 
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actual substance, but that in the form of our answer, we 
should pretend to be ready to meet it. . 

Berchtold’s colleagues agreed with him or went even 
further. Tisza, who had now completely changed his atti- 
tude, made no opposition To Sturgkh, “the very thought 
of a mediatory conference was so odious that he preferred 
to avoid even the pretense of accepting one.” Bilinski was 
equally hostile to a conference, because “the course of the 
London Conference was so horrible to recall to memory, that 
all public opinion would reject the repetition of such a 
spectacle.” 

There is therefore no substantial truth in the widely ac- 
cepted Entente version that Austria was at last ready to 
yield, when Germany intervened with her ultimatum and 
declaration of war, and so precipitated the general European 
War. Germany did intervene because of the Russian gen- 
eral mobilization But Austria had no genuine intention 
of yielding to Grey’s idea, or of abandoning the campaign 
against Serbia and being content with the occupation of 
Belgrade or even neighboring territory. One reason that 
Austria refused to be satisfied with the occupation of Bel- 
grade was military necessity. Her plan of campaign did not 
make possible an immediate occupation of Belgrade, but 
provided that her main attack on Serbia should come from 
Bosnia from the southwest, and not directly upon Belgrade 
from the north across the Danube.®® 

“threatening danger of war” in GERMANY, JULY 31 

Bethmann had restrained Moltke from taking any 
irremediable military steps until a decision should be made 
at noon on July 31 at a meeting between themselves and the 

88 A R B , III, 79 , repeated in slightly less bald language, ibid , III, 
80 a Gooss, pp 234-243, 301-306 

8T Minutes of the Ministerial Council, July 31, ARB, III, 79 

88 Cf R Kiszhng, “Die praktische Undurchfuhrbarkeit eines Hand- 
streiches auf Belgrad,” in KSF, V, 231-238, March, 1927 
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Kaiser.®* By that time it was hoped that an answer would 
at last have come from Vienna as to the “Halt in Belgrade’’ 
plan, and that there would be definite information as to the 
military situation in Russia. A favorable answer from 
Vienna might open the way for peace. A confirmation of 
the reports of general mobilization in Russia would force 
Germany to take stops to protect herself against the danger 
of a war on two fronts 

In anticipation of a peaceful settlement the Kaiser at 
Potsdam had written out in his own hand on the morning 
of July 31 a long statement for the Admiralty Staff summar- 
izing the telegrams exchanged with the Tsar, and enclosing 
the one to Prince Henry from George V. “His proposals 
are similar to mine, which I suggested to the Vienna Cabi- 
net, which has left us for six days without an answer. . . . 
Diplomatic conferences have at last commenced between 
Vienna and Peterhof, and Peterhof has also begged London 
for intervention.” While in the midst of this, the Kaiser 
received a telephone message from Berlin announcing be- 
yond the slightest doubt that general mobilization was in 
progress in Russia. Without waiting to consult his Foreign 
Oflice, he telegraphed to King George : 

Many tlianks for your kind telegram. Your proposals 
coincide with my idca.s and with the statements I got this 
night from Vienna which I have had forwarded to London 
I just received news from Chancellor that official notifica- 
tion has reached him that this night Nicky has ordered the 
mobilization of hi.s whole army and fleet He has not even 
awaited the results of the mediation I am w'orking at and 
left me without any news I am off for Berlin to take 
measures for ensuring safety of my eastern frontiers where 
strong Russian troops are already posted 

»» Moltke’s statement to Haeften after midnight, July 30-31 ; 
Schulthess, Europaacher Geschichtskalendcr, 1917, II, 996 f 
lOoTC D , 474 

101 Kaiser to George V, July 31, 12 55 P M ; KD , 477. 
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The definite news of the Russian general mobilization, 
ordered about 6:00 P.M. on July 30, was surprisingly late in 
reaching Berlin. 

In St. Petersburg neitlier Pourtales nor the German Mili- 
tary Attache, Eggeling, knew anything of it until the morn- 
ing of July 31, after the news had already been printed in the 
newspapers and been posted up m the streets for hours. 
As soon as Eggelmg learned of it, he hurried to Pourtales, 
who sent off a telegram at 10.20 AM . 

General mobilization of the army and navy ordered. 

First mobilization day, July 31 *®- 

Bethmann telephoned the news to Potsdam. The Kaiser 
motored at once to Berlin A conference took place with 
Bethmann, Moltke and otlier officials About 1:00 PM. 
It was decided to proclaim “Threatening Danger of War” 
{drohende Kriegsgejahr]. This proclamation set in motion 
a number of precautionary measures preparatory to actual 
mobilization, and was somewhat similar to the Russian 
“Period Preparatory to TV ar.^ It did not necessarily and 
inevitably involve mobilization, but it meant that the Ger- 
man Government expected it would be followed by mobih- 
zation within at least forty-eight hours, and mobilization 
would mean war As Bethmann telegraphed to Vienna, in 
order to persuade Austria to divert her main effort against 
Russia instead of against Serbia; 

After the Russian total mobilization we have proclaimed 
“Threatening Danger of War,” which will presumably be 
followed within forty-eight houis by mobilization The 
latter inevitably means war. We expect from Austria an 
immediate active participation in the war against Russia 

102 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 31, 10 20 A M , received 11 -40 A M ; 

^ ^lofeethmann to Tschirschky, July 31, 1 45 P M , received 4 20 
PM K D 479 Moltke also said the same more emphatically to Con- 
rad m telephone conversations m the course of the afternoon and evening 
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It is often said that had the German Government really 
wanted peace, even after learning of the Russian general 
mobilization, it should have contented itself with declaring 
German mobilization and then standing on the defensive; 
that Sazonov would have lived up to his promises that the 
Russian army would make no attack but stand with arms 
grounded; and that this would have again given the diplo- 
matists a chance to find a peaceful solution. It is said, in a 
word, that the proper answer to mobihzation is counter- 
mobilization and not war. But this argument leaves out 
of view the fact that in St. Petersburg and Paris, as well as 
in Berlin, the maxim had long been accepted by military 
men, and by the highest political authorities like Tsar 
Alexander 111,^“^ that “mobilization means war.” It had 
been clearly hinted by Pourtales to Sazonov on the after- 
noon of July 29 before Russia ordered general mobiliza- 
tion.^'*® It was obviously clear to the Tsar on July 30 in 
view of his hesitation to yield to Sazonov’s arguments and 
to accept the solemn responsibihty which he realized would 
send thousands and thousands of men to their death.®®* 
And it was explicitly stated by Bethmann to the Prussian 
Council of Ministers on July 30: “The declaration of 
‘Threatening Danger of War’ meant mobilization, and this 
under our conditions — mobilization toward both sides — 
meant war.” 

The argument also leaves out of view the fact that in 
the plans of the General Staffs everywhere on the Continent 
mobihzation was inextricably bound up with the “plan of 
campaign,” which provided not only for the march to the 
frontier but in most cases the crossing of the frontier in 
order to get the advantage of the offensive and the waging 

(Schafer, pp 638-543) and Emperor William made a similar appeal to 
Emperor Francis Joseph at 4 i) P M (KD, 603), 

104 See above ch x, at notes 77-80 
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of war in the enemy’s country. Mobilization started the 
mihtary machine in motion, and once in motion, for tech- 
nical reasons, it was virtually impossible to halt it without 
dislocation of the long-prepared and imnutely worked out 
plan of campaign Though the civilian authorities might 
want to stop the machine at the frontier, and might prom- 
ise that they would do so, as the Tsar promised the Kaiser, 
it was doubtful whether they would be able to do so, owing 
to the insistent arguments of the military authorities that 
any interference with the carefully prearranged schedule 
would be disastrous Even the Kaiser, whose authority in 
civil and mihtary matters was not least among monarchs, 
on understanding from Lichnowsky that England might 
guarantee the neutrality of France, for a moment on Au- 
gust 1, thought he could halt the German army, once in 
motion, from crossing the frontier into Luxemburg. But 
even he was quickly overborne by Moltke and by the news 
that Lichnowsky had made a “mistake,” and made to real- 
ize that it was impossible.*®* And, as a matter of fact, at 
this very moment, a detachment of German soldiers ap- 
peared already to have crossed the frontier and violated the 
neutrality of Luxemburg.*®* 

Furthermore, the argument leaves out of view the fact, 
just suggested, that when mobilizations have taken place, 
“mihtary necessity” tends to prevail over the diplomatic 
considerations of the civilians. This was particularly true in 
Germany. It was perfectly recognized in St. Petersburg 
and Paris, as well as in Berlin, that as Germany would have 
to fight a war on two fronts, and as she was threatened by 
the superior number of troops which Russia and France 
could bring against her, she would have to strike her main 
blow first at one and then at the other. She could not divide 

108 KX), 562, 670, 575, 578, 579, 696, 603, 612, 630, 631, BD, 419, 453, 
460; and the dramatic narrative of Moltke, Ennnenmgen, pp 19-23 

10# Protest of Eyschen, Minister of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, to Jagow, Aug 1, 9 30FM: KD, 602 
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h«r main forces and face both fronts at once. Taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that she could mobilize more rapidly 
than Russia, she would have to make her first attack on 
France, in the West, while the Russian forces were slowly 
gathering in the East. She must equalize her inferiority in 
numbers by the greater speed of her military machine For 
Germany merely to have answered mobilization by counter- 
mobilization, and to have stood on the defensive while dip- 
lomatic negotiations (probably futile) proceeded, would 
have meant that she would lose all her advantage in speed. 
The Russian armies would have had time gradually to mo- 
bilize -and to concentrate on the East Prussian frontier, m 
overwhelming numbers, thus compelling Germany either 
to divide her forces and face superior numbers, simultane- 
ously East and West, or to open her eastern territory to Rus- 
sian invasion while she made her mam effort against France 
m the West. These were military considerations, convinc- 
ing to the German civilian as well as military authorities,^'® 
and recognized by the military authorities in Russia and 
France, which made it obviously impossible for Germany 
merely to answer Russian general mobilization by counter- 
mobilization. It was not Germany’s lack of desire for peace, 
but her “plan of campaign,” arising from her inferior num- 
bers and her double frontier, which compelled her, after 
proclaiming “Threatening Danger of War,” followed by 
mobilization, to move at once beyond her frontier. 

Germany’s plan of campaign also contemplated going 
through the relatively flat and less strongly fortified terri- 
tory of Belgium, in defiance of international law and of 
Prussia’s guarantee of Belgian neutrality. Only in so doing, 
the militarists believed, could Germany strike and crush 

Bethmann, Betrachtungen (Berlin, 1919), I, 164 £f, H v Kuhl, 
Der deiit'iche Gencralstab m Vorbereituvg und Dwrchjuhrung des Welt- 
kneges (2nd ed, Berlin, 1920), p 98 ff, W Groener, Das Testament 
des Grafen Schliejfen (Berlin, 1927), pp 10 ff, 195 ff , R Kann, Le Plan de 
Campagne allemand de 1924 ct son Execution (Pans, 1923), p 26 ff 
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the French forces quickly, so that she could then turn 
against Russia By going through Belgium it was calcu- 
lated that a decisive victory^ — a “Cannae” — could be won 
within six weeks On the other hand, to attempt to reach 
the French armies by striking straight west, without touch- 
ing the neutralized territories of Luxemburg and Belgium, 
would take months, on account of the hilly country, the 
rising escarpments,'” and the strong lines of defensive forts 
which France had built since 1870 

Bethmann, with his juristic training and upon the advice 
of a legal expert in the Foreign Office, wished to keep within 
the requirements of the Hague Convention of 1907, which 
declared that hostilities must not commence without previ- 
ous warning, either m the form of a reasoned declaration of 
war or an ultimatum with a conditional declaration of war. 
Compelled to accept the German plan of campaign which 
provided for an ultimatum to Belgium, demanding passage 
across her territory, he desired to regularize it by a previous 
formal declaration of a state of war between Germany and 
Russia, in case Russia did not accede to an ultimatum to 
demobilize at once Falkenhayn, and especially Tirpitz, 
were opposed to such a declaration of war against Russia. 
They thought it an unnecessary, foolish and clumsy mistake 
in diplomatic technique, which would make an unfortunate 
impression on public opinion and brand Germany before the 
world as the aggressor Pourtales also was of this opinion. 
The course of events showed that he was right. But, at the 
moment, Bethmann and Jagow seemed to have believed that 

m C/ W M Davis, Handbook of Norlhem France (Cambridge, 
1918), p 27ff 

112 C/ Zwehl, Encli v Falkenhayn, p 58, Tiqntz, Pohltsche Dokv^ 
mente, II, 11-12, and the communications of H E Bames and B E 
Schmitt, in the Amer Hut Review, XXXIII, 456-459, January, 1928 
Moltke appears to have been indifferent on this question, Bethmann 
{Betrachtunyen, I, 156) is correct in saying that Falkenhayn opposed a 
declaration of war on Rus.sia, but incorrect in saying that he himself was 
persuaded to it by Moltke 
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a violation of Belgian neutrality prior to Germany’s being 
formally at war with Russia would affect world opinion 
more adversely than a German initiative in declaring war. 
So Bethmann decided at once to send an ultimatum to Rus- 
sia and another to Russia’s ally. 

Pourtales was therefore informed that Russia’s mobiliza- 
tion of her entire army and navy, undertaken while negotia- 
tions were still pending, and before Germany had taken any 
mobilization measures, had compelled Germany to proclaim 
“Threatening Danger of War.” “Mobilization must follow 
in case Russia does not suspend every war measure against 
Austria-Hungary and ourselves within twelve hours and 
make us a distinct declaration to that effect. Please in- 
form Sazonov of this, and telegraph the hour of your 
communication.” 

Pourtales received this message shortly after 11:00 P.M., 
deciphered it, and delivered it to Sazonov at midnight. 
Sazonov replied to him, as the Tsar had done, that for tech- 
nical reasons it was impossible to suspend the mobilization 
measures.^** 

As the time-limit for Russia’s final answer did not expire 
until noon on August 1, Pourtales made an effort in another 
direction Taking advantage of his personal friendship with 
Count Fredericks, the Tsar’s Minister of the Household, he 
sent him a letter entreating him to use his influence with 
the Tsar to prevent the catastrophe of war before it should 
be too late. The Count saw the Tsar, but Nicholas II could 
only assure him, as he had assured the Kaiser, that Russian 
mobilization did not mean war and that he hoped German 
mobilization did not mean so either.'*® 

In the ultimatum to Pans, Baron Schoen was instructed 

113 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 31, 3 30 P M , received 11 10 P M ; 
KJ5, 490 

ii*PourtaIfe to Bethmann, Aug 1, 1 00 A.M , KD, 536; Pourtales, 
dm ScheuUweg, pp 74-76 

H3K,D, 539, 646; Pourtales, Am Scheidewegf pp 76-81 
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to inform France of the demands which were being made at 
St. Petersburg, and to say that German mobilization would 
inevitably mean war. He was to “ask the French Govern- 
ment if it intends to remain neutral in a Russo-German war. 
Answer must be given within eighteen hours.” If, contrary 
to expectation, France declared its intention to remain neu- 
tral, the Ambassador was to demand the turning over of 
the fortresses of Toul and Verdun to be held as a pledge of 
neutrality and returned after the completion of the war 
with Russia.”® 

At 7:00 P.M., when Baron Schoen went to the Quai 
d’Orsay to carry out these instructions, the French Govern- 
ment had already learned from the French Ambassador m 
Berlin that Germany had declared “Threatening Danger 
of War” in consequence of the Russian general mobiliza- 
tion, and that Schoen was about to ask what France’s atti- 
tude would be.”^ Viviani therefore had had time to consult 
with Poincare how he should evade a direct answer. In 
reply to Schoen’s question he simply said- “Let me hope 
that extreme decisions can be avoided, and permit me to 
take time to reflect ” He promised to give an answer at 
the expiration of the eighteen hours, that is, on Saturday, 
August 1, at 1:00 

Next day, when Schoen came before the expiration of 
the eighteen hours to repeat his question w'hether France 
would remain neutral, Viviani replied. "France will act in 
accordance with her interests.” As he made no promise of 
neutrality, Schoen naturally said nothing of his secret in- 

ii®Bethmann to Schoen. July 31, 3 30 PM , KD, 491 

111 Jules Gambon to Vuiani, July 31, 3 50 PM , received 4 26 PM.; 
omitted from F Y B , but printed by Poincare, IV, 446 f 

118 Schoen to Bethmann, July 31, 8 17 PM, received Aug 1, 12 30 
AM, K D , 528 Viviani, Repome ait Kaiser, pp 192 f Poincare, IV, 
448-451 According to Schoen, Viviani said he had no news of any gen- 
eral mobilization in Russia, only of precautionary measures According 
to Viviani, Schoen talked of asking for his passports The interview was 
pamful but courteous 
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sti actions to ask for Toul and Verdun. The French did 
not learn of this German intention until they succeeded 
during the war in deciphering the German telegrams 
exchanged in July, 1914 

The proclamation of “Threatening Danger of War” had 
been urged by Moltke and Falkenhayn since the evening 
of July 29. But Bethmann had held out against it until 
receiving definite news that Russia had ordered general 
mobilization. As the Russian order had been given because 
Sazonov and lanushkevich had persuaded the Tsar that 
war was inevitable, so now the Ru.ssian mobilization was 
the decisive fact which at last convinced the civil as well 
as the military authorities in Germany that war was inev- 
itable News of the Russian step caused military considera- 
tions everywhere (except in England) to take precedence 
over political considerations, and rendered futile and illu- 
sory all the later diplomatic efforts Some of these efforts 
were made sincerely but without serious expectation of 
success; some were only diplomatic gestures calculated to 
give an appearance of pacific intentions and to throw the 
odium of responsibility upon the opposing side. Thus, 
neither the Russian “formula” which Sazonov had proposed 
to Pourtales,'-® nor the personal appeal which Pourtales 
made in a visit on his own initiative to the Tsar at Peter- 
hof,^^‘ nor the final exchange of telegrams between “Willy” 
and “Nicky,” nor Berchtold’s pretense of being at last 
ready to make some concessions,^-® could have any chance 
of success. As these last diplomatic efforts were futile and 
illusory, they need not be set forth in detail. 


lioSchoen to Bethmann, Aiig 1, 1 05 P M, received 6 10 P M , 
KD, 571, cj also 543, 598, Viviani, p 204, Poincare, IV, 4781 

120 See above, ch x, at note 52 

121 On the early afternoon of July 31, KD, 535, Pourtales, Am 
Scheuleweff, pp 64-73 

122 K D , 480, 487, 546, 600, Sthilling’a Diary, pp 72ff , 81 f. 

125 See above, at note 94 
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Shortly after Schoen had made his first communication 
concerning the Russian mobilization and the steps that 
Germany was forced to take in consequence, the French 
Government finally received, on July 31, at 8 30 P M., 
Paleologue’s belated telegram announcing itJ“^ This left 
no doubt that the news of it, which had already come from 
German sources through Jules Gambon, Schoen, and a tele- 
graph agency, was correct. This news, coupled with that 
of the German “Threatening Danger of War” received from 
Gambon, left little doubt in the minds of the French Cabi- 
net that a European War was inevitable. General Joffre 
demanded the complete mobilization of the eastern array 
corps. “Every delay of twenty-four hours in calling up 
reservists and sending the telegram for couverturc means 
a retardation of the concentration forces, that is, the initial 
abandonment of fifteen to tw'enty kilometers of territory 
for every day of delay.” At 5 00 PM, therefore, before 
Schoen came to ask Viviani about French neutrality, the 
Cabinet decided to order that couverture, which had been 
already ordered with limitations on July 30 in connection 
with the “lO-kilometer withdrawal,” should now take place 
in its fullest extent 

A little later at 1 00 AM, the Russian Military 
Attache at Pans reported to St. Petersburg- 

The French Minister of War has declared to me m a tone 
of hearty enthusiasm the firm decision of the French Gov- 
ernment for War, and begged me to confirm the hope of the 
French General Staff that all our efforts will be directed 
against Germany, and that Austria will be treated as a 
quantile negligeable 
124 See above, ch x, at note 70 
126 Poincare, IV, 458 

l26lzvolaki to Sazonov, July 31 [Aug 1], 1 00 A M , MFR, 522, 
LN. II. 294 
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In the evening occurred the tragic assassination of Jean 
Jaures, the veteran socialist leader who had long opposed 
the policies of M. Poincare which he feared would some day 
lead his country into war.*^^ There came also the secret 
assurance from Rome that the Itahan Government consid- 
ered itself freed by Austria’s conduct from its Triple Alli- 
ance obligations. But Sir Edward Grey continued in a 
non-committal attitude which was most distressing to Paul 
Gambon m London and to the French Cabinet in Paris.*^® 

Early next morning, Saturday, August 1, General Joffre, 
surmising that Germany was proceeding to full mobilization 
under cover of “Threatening Danger of War,’’ declared that 
he could no longer assume the responsibility of command 
unless France ordered general mobilization. The Cabinet 
then authorized the Minister of War to order it before 4 
P.M.i®* In view of Schoen’s communication and Viviani’s 
answer to it, and in view of a telegram from Paleologue 
announcing Germany’s ultimatum to Russia, it seemed cer- 
tain that Germany would soon mobilize, even if, as Joffre 
surmised, she was not already doing so. About 3:45 P M., 
after the Minister of War handed over the mobilization 
order to an officer of the French General Staff, it was imme- 
diately telegraphed throughout France in tune so that the 
mobilization could begin next morning.^®^ 

The telegram from Pourtales reporting that Sazonov had 
replied that it was impossible for technical reasons to sus- 
pend Russian mobilization had been received in Berlin on 
August 1 at 12:30 A.M. The time-limit for any further 
reply expired at noon. Schoen’s telegram giving Viviani’s 
final answer, “France will act in accordance with her inter- 

127 Cj F Gouttenoire de Toury, Jawhs et le Parti de la Guerre, 
Pans, 1922 Poincare, IV, 474 f 

128 Poincare, IV, 473 

iz» d Poincar^, IV, 475-478, 486-494 

130 Recouly, p 81 ff , Poincare, IV, 479 f 

1*1 Recouly, p 86 Le» Armces fran(aises. Tome I, Vol I, Annexe, 
No. 21. 
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ests,” did not reax!h Berlin until 6:10 P.M. But his earlier 
telegrams made it seem almost certain, as Germany ex- 
pected, that France would not remain neutral, and certainly 
not hand over Toul and Verdun to German occupation. 
Germany therefore ordered mobilization August 1 at 5:00 
P.M., quarter of an hour later than France.^®^ Germany 
was the last of the Great Powers to take this final and 
supreme military measure. 

Expecting that Sazonov would maintain his view that 
Russia could not suspend mobilization and would fail to 
comply with the ultimatum, Bethmann forwarded to Pour- 
tales a declaration of war The Ambassador, receiving it 
about 6.00 P.M. went at once with it to Sazonov. Three 
times, with increasing signs of emotion at his painful duty, 
he asked the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs whether he 
could not give him a favorable answer to his request of the 
day before. Three times Sazonov answered in the negative. 
“In that case, Sir,” said Pourtales, drawing from his pocket 
a folded paper, “I am instructed to hand you this note,” 
and gave him the declaration of war.^*® Then losing self- 
control, the Ambassador went to the wundow and wept, say- 
ing: “1 never could have believed that I should quit St. 
Petersburg under these conditions.” He then embraced 
Sazonov and went away, asking that he be informed at the 
Embassy concerning his passports and arrangements for his 
departure, as he was not capable at the moment of talking 
about anythmg.*®^ 

The German declaration of war on France was not made 

182 K D , 554 French mobilization at 3 45 PM, French time, was 
4:45 PM according to German or Central European time 

183 Bethmann to Pourtales, August 1, 12 52 PM , KD, 542 Pour- 
tales to Bethmann, Aug 1,8 00PM,KD,588, Pourtales, Am Scheide- 
weg, PP 81-85 The declaration had been drawn up in two alternative 
forms to accord with Sazonov’s possible replies By an oversight Pour- 
talfes left both forms m the Foreign Minister’s hands, as an aide-memovre, 
but m their agitation neither of the men noticed this fact at the moment. 

134 Schilling’s Diary, p 76-78 
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until 6' 15 PM. on August 3. It alleged several hostile 
French acts: French troops had crossed the frontier in the 
Vosges. "A French aviator, who must have flown across 
Belgium territory, was shot down yesterday in an' attempt 
to wreck the railroad at Wesel. . . . Yesterday, French air- 
men dropped bombs on the railroads near Karlsruhe and 
Nuremberg Thus France has forced us into war,” Schoen 
was therefore instructed to communicate the foregoing 
to the French Government, ask for his passports, and 
turn over the Embassy to the charge of the American 
Ambassador.^®” 

The alleged hostile acts were based on false informa- 
tion which the German Government, in its haste, had 
taken no care to verify. Furthermore, the despatch to 
Schoen reached him in a very mutilated form, so that much 
of it was unintelligible Though the declaration of war 
and the grounds for it were such a very serious matter, 
Schoen did not feel justified m taking the necessary time to 
get from Berlin a complete and exact text of the mutilated 
document. He had been told to deliver the declaration at 
6.00 P.M. Bethmann again wished to be formally correct 
in notifying a state of war before the German forces crossed 
the frontier into France, as they were about to do in accord- 
ance with the pre-arranged and all-important plan of cam- 
paign. 

Schoen therefore put together, as best he could, a 
declaration of war based on his mutilated telegram, and 
handed it in to Viviani. It contained the untrue allegations 
as to the French aviators over Wesel, Karlsruhe and 
Nuremberg.'®* 

135 Bethmann to Schoen, Aug 3, 1 05 P M , received 4 15 P M. (Ger- 
man time, 5 15 P M ) , K D , 734 

13« K D , 734, a, b Poincare, IV, 520 fi Montgelas, Leitjaden, p 
182 f. Renouvm, pp 237-248 (Eng. trana , pp. 264-276) 
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In spite of Paul Gambon’s appeal to Grey on July 30, 
recalling their exchange of notes in 1912,”’' and in spite of 
a personal entreaty which President Poincare sent by special 
messenger to King George on the afternoon of July 31,”® 
the British Foreign Secretary still remained unwilling to 
give any pledge to France. As Grey notified the Brit ish 
Ambassador in Pans: 

I went on to say to M Gambon that though we should 
have to put our policy before Parliament, we could not 
pledge Parliament in advance Up to the present moment, 
we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that any 
treaties or obligations of this country were involved Fur- 
ther developments might alter this situation and cause the 
Government and Pailianient to take the view that inter- 
vention was justified The preservation of the neutrality of 
Belgium might bo, I would not say a decisive, but an im- 
portant factor, in determining our attitude . . . 

M Gambon expressed great disapjiointment at m3^ reply. 
He repeated his question of whether we would help France 
if Germany made an attack on her 

I said that I could only adhere to the answer that, as far 
as things had gone at present, we could not take any en- 
gagement The latest news i/’os that R^issra had ordered 
a complete mobihzation of her fleet and army This, it 
seemed to me, would precipitate a crisis, and would make it 
appear that German mobilization was being forced by 
Russia 

Sir Arthur Nicolson and Sir Eyre Crowe, however, were 
strongly urging that “the whole pohey of the Entente can 

131 See above, at notes 11-13 

138 ( 7 / BD, 366, anil Poincare, IV, 437-440 

I3»0rey to Bertie, July 31, BD, 367, and Paul Gambon’s reports, 
m Poincare, IV, 440-442, 475-478 The words m Italics weie suppressed 
from the British Blue Book of 1914 (No 119) They show that Grey 
realized the truth, but allowed it to be suppressed in order to support the 
Franco-Russian effort to minimize the importance of Russia’s step 
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hf ve no meaning if it does not signify that in a just quarrel 
England would stand by her friends. This honorable expec- 
tation has been raised. We cannot repudiate it without 
exposing our good name to grave criticism.” 

Sir Edward Grey knew that the Cabinet was still sharply 
divided on the question of British participation in a Euro- 
pean War. He was therefore taking care to be extremely 
cautious in avoiding any commitments to France until 
opinion in the Cabinet and in Parliament should be brought 
more decisively to the side of Prance by some new fact, 
such as a German ultimatum to France or a refusal to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium. This latter possibility 
had been revealed to him in connection with Bethmann’s 
“bid” for British neutrality, lighting up “like a search- 
light” a new aspect of the situation.*^* 

On Friday, July 31, the day after receiving Bethmann’s 
“bid,” Grey decided to clarify the Belgian question by 
addressing to the French and German Governments a 
request asking each for an assurance that it would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium so long as no other Power vio- 
lated it He also informed the Brussels Government of 
this step, and added; “I assume that Belgium wiU to the 
utmost of her power maintain neutrality, and desire and 
expect other Powers to observe and uphold it.” 

France at once gave an unqualified assurance in the 
afiBrmative.^^^ But at Berlin Jagow told the British Am- 
bassador that he could not possibly reply without consulting 
Bethmann and the Kaiser. “He rather doubted whether 

14" Crowe's memorandum, July 31; BD, 369, cf also 368, and 
Minutes on 382, 383 See above, at notes 42-46 

142 Grey to Bertie and Goschen, July 31, 5 30 P M , B D , 348 This 
step was decided upon at a Cabinet meeting in the morning, before he 
heard of the Russian mobilization and the consequent German “Threaten- 
ing Danger of War”; c/ Cambon to Viviani, July 31, 8 40 P M (Poincare, 
IV, 442) 

143 Grey to Villiers, July 31, 6 16 P M , B D , 361 

144 Bertie to Grey, Aug 1, 1 12 AM, received 2 15 A M , B D , 382. 
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they could answer at all, as any reply they might give could 
not fail, in the event of war, to have the undesirable effect 
of disclosing to a certain extent part of their plan of 
campaign.”^‘“ 

Already, however, on this same Friday, before hearing 
the dubious German reply m regard to Belgium, Sir Edward 
Grey determined in his own mind, in agreement with 
Nicolson and Crowe, that England’s obligation of honor 
to France and her own material interests made it impera- 
tive for her to intervene on the Franco-Russian side. In 
the morning he had told the German Ambassador that if 
Germany could get any reasonable proposal put forward 
which made it clear that Germany and Austria were striv- 
ing to preserve European peace, he would support it and 
go to the length of saying that, if France and Russia would 
not accept it, he would have nothing more to do with the 
consequences. “But, otherwise,” he warned Lichnowsky, 
“if France became involved, we should be drawn in.” 

He told Cambon confidentially of this statement to Lich- 
nowsky, but carefully explained that this “was not the same 
thing as taking an engagement to France,” and that he 
could not pledge Parliament in advance Cambon could 
only inform Paris that Grey, “who is a partizan of imme- 
diate intervention,” would discuss the matter again with 
the Cabinet next morning.”* 

On August 1, Cambon, knowing of Germany’s ultima- 
tums and of the French intention to order mobilization,^®* 
renewed his appeals to Grey. He urged very strongly the 
British obhgation to help France, both on account of the 
withdrawal of the French fleet to the Mediterranean, leav- 
ing the northern coast undefended except for British assis- 

HBGoschen to Grey, Aug 1, 2 AM, received 3 30 AM ; BD, 383 
no Grey to Goischen, July 31, 2 45 P M , B D , 340, c/ KD , 489, 496, 
497. KT Grey to Bertie, July 31 , B D , 367 Poincare, IV, 440 f 

148 Cambon to Viviani, July 31, 8 40 P M . Poincare, IV, 442 
14# Poincar6, IV, 486 
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taiice, and on account of British interest. “If we [English] 
do not help France,” Gambon said, “the Entente would dis- 
appear; and, whether victory came to Germany, or to 
France and Russia, our situation at the end of the war 
would be very uncomfortable ” But Grey replied there was 
no obligation That if France were forced into a war 
against her wish, it was because of her alliance with Russia. 
England had purposely kept clear of alliances in order not 
to be involved in this way. “This did not mean that under 
no circumstances would we assist France, but it did mean 
that France must take her own decision at this moment 
without reckoning on an assistance that we were not now 
in a position to promise ” Gambon answered m dismay 
that he could not transmit this reply to his Government, 
and asked to be authorized to answer that the British Gabi- 
net had not yet come to any decision. To mitigate Gam- 
bon’s disappointment. Grey then said that the appearance 
of a German fleet in the English Ghannel and an attack 
on the French coasts, or a violation of Belgium might alter 
public opinion in England, and that he would bring these 
questions before the Gabmet next morning. Meanwhile 
Gambon might report that no decision had been taken 

August 2 was the “Sunday of Resolve” for England 
The Gabmet sat almost continuously all day. In the morn- 
ing it was still too uncertain as to British opinion and too 
divided against itself to come to a decision. Until luncheon- 
time the danger that a considerable minority would resign 
from the Gabinet and thereby greatly weaken the Govern- 
ment at a critical moment, still caused the majority to hesi- 
tate, m spite of the arrival of news that German troops had 
entered Luxemburg.^'*^ The neutrality of Belgium, as Grey 

15® Grey to Bertie, Aug 1, 8 20 P M , and letter Aug 1 ; B D , 426, 
447. Gambon to Viviam, Aug 1 , Poincare, IV, 487 

151 Villiers to Grey, Aug 2, 10 50 A M , received 11 45 A M , B D , 
465, c/ also 466-468, 472 P Gambon appears to have received the news 
at 8 00 A M . but did not discuss it with Grey until 3 00 P M (c/ G F 
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told Cambon in the afternoon, ‘'was a much more important 
matter” than the neutrality of Luxemburg. The viola- 
tion of the latter did not of itself bring a decisive change in 
the attitude of the Cabinet. The decisive fact was that 
about noon a letter was brought from Mr Bonar Law, the 
leader of the Unionist Party, assuring the Cabinet of sup- 
port of his followers m Parliament. Such support had 
already been intimated unofBciaUy to Winston Churchill in 
a letter three days earlier from another prominent Unionist, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, later Lord Birkenhead But Mr. Bonar 
Law’s letter might be regarded as official, and represented 
the expressed view of a number of most important Unionist 
leaders, including Lord Lansdowne, who had hurried up to 
London to make his influence felt Mr. Bonar Law’s letter 


was as follows; 

2nd August, 1914 

Dear Mr Asquith, — Lord Lansdowne and 1 feel it our 
duty to inform you tliat, in our opinion, as well as in that 
of all the colleagues whom wo have been able to consult, it 
would be fatal to the honor and secuiity of the United King- 
dom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at the 
present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating support to 
the Government m any measures that they may consider 
necessary for that object 


Roux, in Revue dcs Deux Afotidc^, Au (5 15, 1926 The violation of 
Luxemburg was regarded by Sir UdWfird Gicy as a much less important 
matter than th-at of Belgium, partly because Lu.xemburg did not he on the 
English channel, and partly because Luxemburg’s neutrality was .secured 
by a "collective guaniiiteo,” .ind Belgian ncutr.ility by an “individual 
guarantee” In the case of the foimcr, a bre.ich of the guaiantee by one 
of the guarantors might be regaided as liberating the other guarantors 
from their obligations, not so, m the case of an “individual guarantee,” m 
which each guarantor remained obligated independently of the action of 
the others (r/ Grey, II, 3-10, and E C Stowell, The Diplomacy oj the 
War oj 1914 (Boston, 1915), pp 37611, 422ff , 600ff ) 
ir»3 Grey to Bertie, Aug 2, 4 45 P M , B D , 487 
IBS Churchill, The World Cnxis, I, p 215 f 

First published in the London Times, Dec 15, 1914, with some 
explanatory remarks by Mr Bonar Law, cj also Lord Lorebum, How 
the War Came, p 210, and Mr L J Maxse, in The National Review, Aug 
1918 
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Upon the receipt of this promise of support Grey and 
the Cabinet determined to give Cambon the assurance con- 
cerning the north coast of France about which he had asked 
the day before. So, about 3 P.M., Grey informed the French 
Ambassador that “if the German fleet comes into the Chan- 
nel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile opera- 
tions against the French coasts or shipping, the British fleet 
will give all the protection in its power.” This assurance 
was still subject to approval by Parliament, Grey added, 
and did not mean that England would send troops to 
France. It was merely a promise to make war against 
Germany, contingent upon a hypothetical action by the 
German fleet. It looked, however, like war, and led Lord 
Morley and Mr. John Burns to resign from the Cabinet. 
It gave also much comfort to the French, even though it 
did not go as far as they had hoped The assurance was 
given before Germany presented her ultimatum to Belgium, 
news of which did not reach London until the morning of 
August 3. 

About 7 P.M. on August 2 the German Minister at 
Brussels had handed to Mr Davignon, the Belgian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, the German demands drawn up by 
Moltke on July 26 and forwarded from Berlin on July 29 in 
a sealed envelope withm a sealed envelope.^''* It stated 
that Germany “is in receipt of reliable information relating 
to the proposed advance of French armed forces along the 
Meuse, route Givet-Namur They leave no doubt as to 
France’s intention to advance against Germany through 
Belgian territory ” As it was to be feared that Belgium 
would be unable, unaided, to resist the French advance, and 
as “it is for Germany a dictate of self-preservation that 
she anticipate the hostile attack,” Germany regretted that 
she would be forced to enter upon Belgian soil. She con- 

15® Grey to Bertie, Au? 2, 4 45 P M , B D , 487 

166 See above at note 49 
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templated no hostile activities against Belgium. If the 
Kingdom adopted “a benevolent neutrality toward Ger- 
many,” the German Government promised at the conclusion 
of peace to guarantee Belgium’s sovereign rights and inde- 
pendence, to evacuate the territorv, to buy for cash all the 
necessities required by her troops, and to make good every 
damage which they might cause But should Belgium 
oppose German troops, or destroy railroads and tunnels, 
“Germany would be obliged, to her regret, to regard the 
Kingdom as an enemy.” An unequivocal reply was 
demanded within twelve hours.'®^ 

Mr Davignon instantly notified King Albert. A Cabi- 
net meeting was called and sat till past midnight. It 
was unanimous that Belgium’s honor and interests de- 
manded the rejection of the German demand No German 
“strategic interest” could justify “a violation of interna- 
tional law.” “The Belgian Government, if it were to 
accept the proposals submitted to it, would sacrifice the 
honor of the nation and at the same time betray its duty 
toward Europe.” It was therefore “firmly resolved to repel 
by all means in its power every attack upon its rights.” 
Such was the brave reply which the little Kingdom gave to 
the German Minister at 7 A M. on August 3 

Mr. Davignon on the morning of August 3 at once noti- 
fied the Powers of Germany’s ultimatum and its rejection, 
but did not immediately appeal to the Guaranteeing Powers 
for support.'®® He was not at first convinced, according to 


lOTJagow to Below, July 29 and Aug 2. KD, 376, 648 The German 
Minister at Brussels was instructed to make certain changes m the 
original ultimatum, omitting the clause that Germany “will even be pre- 
pared to favor with the best of good will any possible claims of the 
Kingdom for territorial compensation at the expense of France,” shorten- 
ing the time-limit for an answer from twenty-four to twelve hours, and 
post-dating the ultimatum to make it appear that it had just been 
received 

168 BGB [Belgian Gray Bcx)k[, 22, and KD, 779 
iteBGB, 23, 24, BD, 621, 651, 562 
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the British Minister, that there was real danger from Ger- 
many, and wished, in case of aggression, to show that the 
Belgians were able to defend themselves. Accordingly, on 
August 3, King Albert merely appealed to King George for 
"diplomatic intervention” to safeguard the neutrality of 
Belgium.^®^ 

The news of the German ultimatum to Belgium and its 
categorical rejection reached Sir Edward Grey toward noon 
on JVIonday, August 3,’*- shortly before he was to make his 
speech in Parliament announcing the British decision to 
oppose by force any German attack on the north coast of 
France. It enabled him to bring forward more effectively 
the question of Belgian neutrality, which he knew would be 
one which would strongly affect British public opinion 
toward the policy which he himself was already convinced 
in his own mind that England ought to follow. He had 
httle time, in the midst of reading telegrams and hurried 
interviews with Ambassadors and others, for composing a 
formal speech.*®® But what he said in the House of Com- 
mons on the afternoon of August 3 is eloquent in its sim- 
pbcity and in the tragic seriousness of the subject. 

Sir Edward Grey began his speech with the question of 
Britain’s obligations to France, sketching the development 
of the system of alliances from the time of the first Morocco 
Crisis, and giving the House its first knowledge of the 
Anglo-French military and naval conversations and the 
exchange of notes in 1912. He insisted that “whatever took 
place between the military and naval experts, they were not 
binding engagements upon the Government.” “We do not 
construe anything which has previously taken place in our 
diplomatic relations with other Powers in this matter as 

i60Villiere to Nicolson, Avg 12, BD, 670 I 61 BGB, 25 

162 Villiers to Grey, Aug 3, 9 31 A M , received 10 55 A M , B D , 521 

163 Cf , Grey, II, 10-18, the speech 15 reprinted, jfeid, pp 308-326 For 
trenchant criticisme, see H Lutz, Lord Grey and the World War, and 
Count Montgelas, British Policy under Sir Edward Grey, N Y , 1928 
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restricting the freedom of the Government to decide what 
attitude they should now take, or restrict the freedom of 
the House of Commons to decide what their attitude should 
be.” He then spoke of the transfer of the French fleet to 
the Mediterranean to take the place of the British fleet 
transferred to home waters, and of the assurance given to 
M. Cambon the day before 

Finally he came to the question of Belgian neutrality. 
He referred very effectively to Germany’s refusal to give an 
unequivocal promise to respect it, to the German ultimatum 
to Belgium and its rejection, and to the appeal of King 
Albert for “diplomatic intervention.” If Belgium lost her 
independence, then Holland and Denmark would lose 
theirs; and if France were beaten to her knees and lost 
her position as a Great Power, England would be faced by 
the "unmeasured aggrandizement” of Germany. Forestall- 
ing the argument that England might stand aside, husband 
her strength, and intervene at the end to protect her 
interests, he added 

If, in a crisis like this, we run away from those obliga- 
tions of honour and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, 
I doubt whether, whatever material force we might have 
at the end, it would be of very much value m face of the 
respect that we should have lost . . I do not believe, for 

a moment, that at the end of this war, even if we stood aside 
and remained aside, we should be m a position, a material 
position, to use our force decisively to undo what had hap- 
pened in the course of the war, to prevent the whole of the 
West of Europe opposite to us — if that had been the result 
of the war — falling under the domination of a single Power, 
and I am quite sure that our moral position would be such 
as to have lost us all respect I can only say that I have 
put the question of Belgium somewhat hypothetically, be- 
cause I am not yet sure of all the facts, but, if the facts 
turn out to be as they have reached us at present, it is quite 
clear that there is an obligation on this country to do its 
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utmost to prevent the consequences to which those facts will 
lead if they are undisputed 

Grey did not ask the House of Commons for definite 
endorsement of any precise measures He was merely 
skilfully informing them of what he had done so far, assur- 
ing them that his hands were still free and that it was for 
Parliament to decide ; but at the same time he persuasively 
placed before them his own conviction that England ought 
not to stand aside. The applause with which his speech 
was greeted left no doubt that Parliament would support 
him. After the speech and the Cabinet meeting in the 
evening, Grey confided to Cambon that the Cabinet had 
decided next morning to send instructions to the British 
Ambassador in Berlin to demand that the German ulti- 
matum to Belgium be withdrawn. “If they refuse,” added 
Grey, “there will be war.”^®® 

The Cabinet’s decision was strengthened next day, 
August 4, by news that the Germans had actually violated 
Belgian territory. At 2 P.M Sir Edward Grey sent the 
ultimatum to Berlin. He mentioned Germany’s ultimatum 
to Belgium and the report that “Belgian territory has been 
violated at Gemmenich ” “In these circumstances, and in 
view of the fact that Germany declined to give the same 
assurance respecting Belgium as France gave last week in 
reply to our request,” Grey repeated his request, and asked 
that a satisfactory reply be received in London by midnight. 
Otherwise, Sir Edward Goschen was to ask for his pass- 
ports, and the British Embassy was to be turned over to 
the care of the American Ambassador.^*® 

Sir Edward Goschen took the ultimatum to the German 
Foreign Office about 7 P.M. Jagow told him that no such 
assurance as requested could be given. He had already 

18* Grey II, 321-322 
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explained to Goschen earlier in the day that Germany had 
been compelled by strategic necessity to go through Bel- 
gium to reach France in the quickest and easiest way — 
that it was a matter of life and death for her Goschen 
then said he should like to go and see the Chancellor as 
it might be his last opportunity. Goschen’s narrative 
continues: 

I found the Chancellor very agitated His Excellency at 
once began a harangue which lasted for about 20 minutes 
He said that the step taken by His Majesty’s Government 
was terrible to a degree, just for a word “neutrality” a word 
which in war time had so often been disregarded — just for 
a scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to make war on 
a kindred nation who desired nothing better than to be 
friends with her All his efforts in that direction had been 
rendered useless by this last terrible step, and the policy 
to which, as I knew, he had devoted himbclf since his acces- 
sion to office, had tumbled down like a house of cards. ... I 
said that in the same way as he and Herr von Jagow wished 
me to understand that for strategical reasons it was a matter 
of life and death to Germany to advance through Belgium 
and violate her neutrality, so I would wish him to under- 
stand that it was, so to speak, a matter of “life and death” 
for the honor of Great Britain that she should keep her 
solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend Belgium’s 
neutrality if attacked. That solemn compact simply had 
to be kept, or what confidence could anyone have in engage- 
ments given by Great Britain in the future? The Chancellor 
said “But at what price will that compact have been kept. 
Has the British Government thought of that?” I hinted to 
his Excellency as plainly as I could that fear of consequences 
could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking solemn 
engagements, but his Excellency was so excited, so evidently 
overcome by the news of our action and so little disposed 
to hear reason, that I refrained from adding fuel to the 
flame by further argument. As I was leaving he said that 
the blow of Great Britain joining Germany’s enemies was all 
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the greater that almost up to the last moment he and his 
Government had been working with us and supporting our 
efforts to maintain peace between Austria and Russia I 
admitted that that had been the case, and said that it was 
part of the tragedy which saw the two nations fall apart just 
at the moment when the relations between them had been 
more friendly and cordial than they had been for yearsA®’ 

As the clock struck midnight and no satisfactory answer 
had been given to Goschen, Germany and England were 
at war. 

The Sarajevo spark had started the fire which had now 
spread over Europe Serbia and the Great Powers were 
involved in a life and death struggle. 

i«r Goschen to Grey, Aug 6, BD, 671, see also 666, 667 



CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 

None of the Powers wanted a European War Their 
governing rulers and ministers, with very few exceptions, 
all foresaw that it must be a frightful struggle, in which 
the political results were not absolutely certain, but in 
which the loss of life, suffering, and economic consequences 
were bound to be terrible This is true, in a greater or less 
degree, of Pashitch, Berchtold, Bethmann, Sazonov, Poin- 
care, San Giuliano and Sir Edward Grey Yet none of 
them, not even Sir Edward Grey, could have foreseen that 
the political results were to be so stupendous, and the other 
consequences so terrible, as was actually the case 

For many of the Powers, to be sure, a European War 
might seem to hold out the possibility of achieving various 
desired advantages for Serbia, the achievement of national 
unity for all Serbs; for Austria, the revival of her waning 
prestige as a Great Power, and the checking of nationalistic 
tendencies which threatened her very existence, for Russia, 
the accomplishment of her historic mission of controlling 
Constantinople and the Straits: for Germany, new eco- 
nomic advantages and the restoration of the European bal- 
ance which had changed with the weakening of the Triple 
Alliance and the tiglitening of the Triple Entente; for 
France, the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine and the ending of 
the German menace; and for England, the destruction of 
the German naval danger and of Prussian militarism. All 
these advantages, and many others, were feverishly striven 
and intrigued for, on all sides, the moment the War actually 

broke out, but this is no good proof that any of the states- 

647 . 
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men mentioned deliberately aimed to bring about a war to 
secure these advantages. One cannot judge the motives 
which actuated men before the War, by what they did in 
an absolutely new situation which arose as soon as they 
were overtaken by a conflagration they had sought to avert. 
And in fact, in the case of the two Powers between whom 
the immediate conflict arose, the postponement or avoid- 
ance of a European War would have facilitated the accom- 
plishment of the ultimate advantages aimed at: Pashitch 
knew that there was a better chance for Serbian national 
unity after he had consolidated Serbian gains in the Balkan 
Wars, and after Russia had completed her military and 
naval armaments as planned for 1917; and Berchtold knew 
that he had a better chance of crushing the Greater Serbia 
danger and strengthening Austria, if he could avoid Russian 
intervention and a general European War. 

It is also true, likewise, that the moment war was 
declared, it was hailed with varying demonstrations of 
enthusiasm on the part of the people in every country — 
with considerable in Serbia, Austria, Russia and Germany, 
with less in France, and with almost none in England But 
this does not mean that the peoples wanted war or exerted 
a decisive influence to bring it about. It is a curious psy- 
chological phenomenon that as soon as a country engages 
in war, there develops or is created among the masses a 
frenzy of patriotic excitement which is no index of their 
pre-war desires. And in the countries where the demon- 
strations of enthusiasm were greatest, the political influence 
of the people on the Government was least. 

Nevertheless, a European War broke out. Why? Be- 
cause in each country political and military leaders did 
certain things, which led to mobilizations and declarations 
of war, or failed to do certain things which might have 
prevented them. In this sense, all the European coun- 
tries, in a greater or less degree, were responsible. One 
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must abandon the dictum of the Versailles Treaty that 
Germany and her allies were solely responsible It was a 
dictum exacted by victors from vanquished, under the influ- 
ence of the blindness, ignorance, hatred, and the propagan- 
dist misconceptions to which war had given rise It was 
based on evidence which was incomplete and not always 
Boundd It IS generally recognized by the best historical 
scholars in all countries to be no longer tenable or defen- 
sible. They are agreed that the responsibility for the War 
is a divided responsibility But they still disagree very 
much as to the relative part of this responsibility that falls 
on each country and on each individual political or military 
leader. 

Some writers like to fix positively in some precise mathe- 
matical fashion the exact responsibility for the war. This 
was done in one way by the framers of Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. It has been done in other ways by 
those who would fix the responsibility in some relative 
fashion, as, for instance, Austria first, then Russia, France 
and Germany and England But the present writer depre- 
cates such efforts to assess by a precise formula a very com- 
plicated question, which is after all more a matter of 
delicate shading than of definite white and black. Over- 
simplification, as Napoleon once said in framing his Code, is 
the enemy of precision. Moreover, even supposing that a 
general consensus of opinion might be reached as to the 
relative responsibility of any individual country or man for 
immediate causes connected with the July crisis of 1914, 
it is by no means necessarily true that the same relative 
responsibility would hold for the underlying causes, which 

1 For a recent analysis of the evidence laid before the Commission on 
Responsibility for the War at the Pans Peace Conference, and the un- 
tenability of the conclusions based upon it, see A von Wegerer, “Die 
Wiederlegung der Versailles Kriegsschuldthese,” m Die Knegsschuldfrage, 
VI, 1-77, Jan , 1928, also his article, with replies to it, in Current History, 
Aug. 1928, pp 810-S28 
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for years had been tending toward the creation of a 
dangerous situation. 

One may, however, sum up very briefly the most salient 
facts in regard to each country. 

Serbia felt a natural and justifiable impulse to do what 
so many other countries had done in the nineteenth cen- 
tury — to bring under one national Government all the dis- 
contented Serb people. She had liberated those under 
Turkish rule; the next step was to liberate those under 
Hapsburg rule. She looked to Russia for assistance, and 
had been encouraged to expect that she would receive it. 
After the assassination, Mr Pashitch took no steps to dis- 
cover and bring to justice Serbians in Belgrade who had 
been implicated in the plot One of them, Ciganovitch, was 
even assisted to disappear. Mr. Pashitch waited to see 
what evidence the Austrian authorities could find. When 
Austria demanded cooperation of Austrian officials in 
discovering, though not m trying, implicated Serbians, the 
Serbian Government made a very conciliatory but nega- 
tive reply. They expected that the reply would not be 
regarded as satisfactory, and, even before it was given, 
ordered the mobilization of the Serbian army. Serbia did 
not want war, but believed it would be forced upon her 
That Mr. Pashitch was aware of the plot three weeks before 
it was executed, failed to take effective steps to prevent the 
assassins from crossing over from Serbia to Bosnia, and then 
failed to give Austria any warning or information which 
might have averted the fatal crime, were facts unknown to 
Austria in July, 1914; they cannot therefore be regarded as 
m any way justifying Austria’s conduct; but they are part 
of Serbia’s responsibility, and a very serious part. 

Austria was more responsible for the immediate origin 
of the war than any other Power. Yet from her own point 
of view she was acting in self-defence — not against an im- 
mediate military attack, but against the corroding Greater 
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Serbia and Jugoslav agitation which her leaders believed 
threatened her very existence. No State can be expected 
to sit with folded arms and await dismemberment at the 
hands of its neighbors. Russia was believed to be intriguing 
with Serbia and Rumania against the Dual Monarchy. The 
assassination of the heir to the throne, as a result of a plot 
prepared m Belgrade, demanded severe retribution; other- 
wise Austria would be regarded as incapable of action, 
“worm-eaten” as the Serbian Press expressed it, would sink 
in prestige, and hasten her own downfall. To avert this 
Berchtold determined to crush Serbia with war. He delib- 
erately framed the ultimatum with the expectation and 
hope that it would be rejected He hurriedly declared war 
against Serbia in order to forestall all efforts at mediation. 
He refused even to answer his own ally’s urgent requests to 
come to an understanding with Russia, on the basis of a 
military occupation of Belgrade as a pledge that Serbia 
would carry out the promises in her reply to the ultimatum. 
Berchtold gambled on a “local” war with Serbia only, 
believing that he could rattle the German sword; but rather 
than abandon his war with Serbia, he was ready to drag 
the rest of Europe into war. 

It is very questionable whether Berchtold’s obstinate 
determination to dimmish Serbia and destroy her as a 
Balkan factor was, after all, the right method, even if he 
had succeeded in keeping the war “localized” and in tem- 
porarily strengthening the Dual Monarchy. Supposing that 
Russia in 1914, because of military unpreparedness or lack 
of support, had been ready to tolerate the execution of 
Berchtold’s designs, it is quite certain that she would have 
aimed within the next two or three years at wiping out this 
second humiliation, which was so much more damaging to 
her prestige than that of 1908-09. In two or three years, 
when her great program of military reform was finally com- 
pleted, Russia would certainly have found a pretext to 
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reverse the balance in the Balkans in her own favor again. 
A further consequence of Berchtold’s policy, even if suc- 
cessful, would have been the still closer consolidation of 
the Triple Entente, with the possible addition of Italy. 
And, finally, a partially dismembered Serbia would have 
become a still greater source of unrest and danger to the 
peace of Europe than heretofore. Serbian nationalism, like 
Pohsh nationalism, would have been intensified by parti- 
tion. Austrian power and prestige would not have beer so 
greatly increased as to be able to meet these new dangers. 
Berchtold’s plan was a mere temporary improvement, but 
could not be a final solution of the Austro-Serbian antago- 
nism. Franz Ferdinand and many others recognized this, 
and so long as he hved, no step in this fatal direction had 
been taken. It was the tragic fate of Austria that the only 
man who might have had the power and ability to develop 
Austria along sound lines became the innocent victim of 
the crime which was the occasion of the World War and so 
of her ultimate disruption. 

Germany did not plot a European War, did not want 
one, and made genuine, though too belated efforts, to avert 
one. She was the victim of her alliance with Austria and 
of her own folly. Austria was her only dependable ally, 
Italy and Rumania having become nothing but allies in 
name. She could not throw her over, as otherwise she 
would stand isolated between Russia, where Panslavism 
and armaments were growing stronger every year, and 
France, where Alsace-Lorraine, Delcasse’s fall, and Agadir 
were not forgotten. Therefore, Bethmann felt bound to 
accede to Berchtold’s request for support and gave him 
a free hand to deal with Serbia; he also hoped and expected 
to “localize” the Austro-Serbian conflict. Germany then 
gave grounds to the Entente for suspecting the sincerity 
of her peaceful intentions by her denial of any foreknowl- 
edge of the ultimatum, by her support and justification of 
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it when it was published, and by her refusal of Sir Edward 
Grey’s conference proposal. However, Germany by no 
means had Austria so completely under her thumb as the 
Entente Powers and many writers have assumed. It is true 
that Berchtold would hardly have embarked on his gam- 
bler’s policy unless he had been assured that Germany 
would fulfil the obligations of the alliance, and to this 
extent Germany must share the great responsibihty of 
Austria. But when Bethmann realized that Russia was 
likely to intervene, that England might not remain neutral, 
and that there was danger of a world war of which Germany 
and Austria would appear to be the instigators, he tried to 
call a halt on Austria, but it was too late. He pressed medi- 
ation proposals on Vienna, but Berchtold was insensible to 
the pressure, and the Entente Powers did not believe m the 
sincerity of his pressure, especially as they produced no 
results. 

Germany’s geographical position between France and 
Russia, and her inferiority in number of troops, had made 
necessary the plan of crushing the French army quickly at 
first and then turning against Russia. This was only pos- 
sible, in the opinion of her stratepsts, by marching through 
Belgium, as it was generally anticipated by military men 
that she would do in case of a European War. On July 29, 
after Austria had declared war on Serbia, and after the 
Tsar had assented to general mobilization in Russia (though 
this was not known in Berlin and w’as later postponed for 
a day owing to the Kaiser’s telegram to the Tsar), Beth- 
mann took the precaution of sending to the German Min- 
ister in Brussels a sealed envelope. The Mmister was not 
to open it except on further instructions. It contained the 
later demand for the passage of the German army through 
Belgium. This does not mean, however, that Germany had 
decided for war. In fact, Bethmann was one of the last of 
the statesmen to abandon hope of peace and to consent to 
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the mobilization of his country’s army. General mobiliza- 
tion of the continental armies took place in the following 
order: Serbia, Russia, Austria, France and Germany. Gen- 
eral mobilization by a Great Power was commonly inter- 
preted by military men m every country, though perhaps 
not by Sir Edward Grey, the Tsar, and some civilian offi- 
cials, as meaning that the country was on the point of 
making war, — that the military machine had begun to move 
and would not be stopped. Hence, when Germany learned 
of the Russian general mobilization, she sent ultimatums 
to St. Petersburg and Pans, warning that German mobil- 
ization would follow unless Russia suspended hers within 
twelve hours, and asking what would be the attitude of 
France. The answers being unsatisfactory, Germany then 
mobilized and declared war. It was the hasty Russian gen- 
eral mobilization, assented to on July 29 and ordered on 
July 30, while Germany was still trying to bring Austria 
to accept mediation proposals, which finally rendered the 
European War inevitable. 

Russia was partly responsible for the Austro-Serbian 
conflict because of the frequent encouragement which she 
had given at Belgrade — that Serbian national unity would 
be ultimately achieved with Russian assistance at Austrian 
expense. This had led the Belgrade Cabinet to hope for 
Russian support in case of a war with Austria, and the hope 
did not prove vain in July, 1914. Before this, to be sure, 
in the Bosnian Crisis and during the Balkan Wars, Russia 
had put restraint upon Serbia, because Russia, exhausted 
by the effects of the Russo-Japanese W ar, was not yet ready 
for a European struggle with the Teutonic Powers. But in 
1914 her armaments, though not yet completed, had made 
such progress that the militarists were confident of suc- 
cess, if they had French and British support. In the spring 
of 1914, the Minister of War, Sukhomlinov, had published 
an article in a Russian newspaper, though without signing 
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his name, to the effect, “Russia is ready, France must be 
ready also.” Austria was convinced that Russia would ulti- 
mately aid Serbia, unless the Serbian danger were dealt with 
energetically after the Archduke’s murder; she knew that 
Russia was growing stronger every year; but she doubted 
whether the Tsar’s armaments had yet reached the point 
at which Russia would dare to intervene; she would there- 
fore run less risk of Russian intervention and a European 
War if she used the Archduke’s assassination as an excuse 
for weakening Serbia, than if she should postpone action 
until the future. 

Russia’s responsibility lay also in the secret preparatory 
military measures which she was making at the same time 
that she was carrying on diplomatic negotiations. These 
alarmed Germany and Austria. But it was primarily Rus- 
sia’s general mobilization, made when Germany was trying 
to bring Austria to a settlement, which precipitated the 
final catastrophe, causing Germany to mobilize and declare 
war. 

The part of France is less clear than that of the other 
Great Powers, because she has not yet made a full publica- 
tion of her documents. To be sure, M. Poincare, in the 
fourth volume of his memoirs, has made a skilful and elabo- 
rate plea, to prove “La France innocente." But he is not 
convincing. It is quite clear that on his visit to Russia he 
assured the Tsar’s Government that France would support 
her as an ally in preventing Austria from humiliating or 
crushing Serbia Paleologue renewed these assurances in 
a way to encourage Russia to take a strong hand. He did 
not attempt to restrain Russia from military measures which 
he knew would call forth German counter-measures and 
cause war. Nor did he keep his Government promptly and 
fully informed of the military steps which were being taken 
at St. Petersburg. President Poincare, upon his return to 
France, made efforts for peace, but his great preoccupation 
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was to minimize French and Russian preparatory measures 
and emphasize those of Germany, in order to secure the 
certainty of British support in a struggle which he now re- 
garded as inevitable. 

Sir Edward Grey made many sincere proposals for pre- 
serving peace; they all failed owing partly, but not exclu- 
sively, to Germany’s attitude. Sir Edward could probably 
have prevented war if he had done cither of two things. 
If, early in the crisis, he had acceded to the urging of France 
and Russia and given a strong warning to Germany that, in 
a European War, England would take the side of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, this would probably have led 
Bethmann to exert an earlier and more effective pressure 
on Austria, and it would perhaps thereby have prevented 
the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia, and brought to 
a successful issue the “direct conversations” between Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. Or, if Sir Edward Grey had listened to 
German urging, and warned France and Russia early in the 
crisis, that if they became involved in war, England would 
remain neutral, probably Russia would have hesitated with 
her mobilizations, and France would probably have exerted 
a restraining influence at St. Petersburg. But Sir Edward 
Grey could not say that England would take the side of 
France and Russia, because he had a Cabinet nearly evenly 
divided, and he was not sure, early in the crisis, that public 
opinion in England would back him up in war against Ger- 
many. He could resign, and he says in his memoirs that he 
would have resigned, but that would have been no comfort 
or aid to France, who had come confidently to count upon 
British support He was determined to say and do nothing 
which might encourage her with a hope which he could not 
fulfil. Therefore, in spite of the pleadings of the JVench, 
he refused to give them definite assurances until the prob- 
able German determination to go through Belgium made 
it clear that the Cabinet, and Parliament, and British public 
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opinion would follow his lead in war on Germany. On the 
other hand, he was unwilling to heed the German plead- 
ings that he exercise restraint at Pans and St. Petersburg, 
because he did not wish to endanger the Anglo-Russian 
Entente and the solidarity of the Triple Entente, because 
he felt a moral obligation to France, growing out of the 
Anglo-French military and naval conversations of the past 
years, and because he suspected that Germany was backing 
Austria up in an unjustihable course and that Prussian 
militarists had taken the direction of affairs at Berlin out 
of the hands of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and the civ- 
ilian authorities 

Italy exerted relatively little influence on the crisis in 
either direction. 

Belgium had done nothing in any way to justify the 
demand which Germany made upon her. With commend- 
able prudence, at the very first news of the ominous Aus- 
trian ultimatum, she had foreseen the danger to which she 
might be exposed. She had accordingly instructed her rep- 
resentatives abroad as to the statements which they were 
to make in case Belgium should decide very suddenly to 
mobilize to protect her neutrality. On July 29. she placed 
her army upon “a strengthened war footing,” but did not 
order complete mobilization until two days later when 
Austria, Russia, and Germany had already done so, and war 
appeared inevitable. Even after being confronted with the 
terrible German ultimatum, at 7 P M on August 2, she 
did not at once invite the assistance of English and French 
troops to aid her in the defense of her soil and her neu- 
trality against a certain German assault; it was not until 
German troops had actually violated her territory, on 
August 4, that she appealed for the assistance of the 
Powers which had guaranteed her neutrahty. Belgium was 
the innocent victim of German strategic necessity. Though 
the German violation of Belgium was of enormous influence 
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in forming public opinion as to the responsibility for the 
War after hostihties began, it was not a cause of the War, 
except in so far as it made it easier for Sir Edward Grey 
to bring England into it. 

In the forty years following the Franco-Prussian War, 
as we have seen, there developed a system of alliances 
which divided Europe into two hostile groups. This hos- 
tility was accentuated by the increase of armaments, eco- 
nomic rivalry, nationalist ambitions and antagonisms, and 
newspaper incitement. But it is very doubtful whether all 
these dangerous tendencies would have actually led to war, 
had it not been for the assassmation of Franz Ferdinand. 
That was the factor which consolidated the elements of 
hostility and started the rapid and complicated succession 
of events which culminated in a World War, and for that 
factor Serbian nationalism was primarily responsible 

But the verdict of the Versailles Treaty that Germany 
and her allies were responsible for the War, in view of the 
evidence now available, is historically unsound. It should 
therefore be revised. However, because of the popular feel- 
ing widespread in some of the Entente countries, it is doubt- 
ful whether a formal and legal revision is as yet practicable 
There must first come a further revision by historical 
scholars, and through them of pubhc opinion. 
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